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unhappy  exiles  corresjjonded  with  their  friends 
who  remained  at  home  under  the  harsh  rule  of 
Eussian  ministers  and  Eussian  generals,  and  con- 
certed with  them  the  means  of  attempting  one 
struo-o-le  more  for  the  indejjendeuce  of  their  na- 
tive country.  What  followed  is  variously  told, 
according  to  the  predilections  of  party  or  of  pri- 
vate friendship:  some  accounts  state  that  the  fu- 
gitives and  exiles,  anxious  to  i-egain  their  homes, 
precipitated  the  plan  ;  others  state  that  the  pa- 
triots who  remained  in  their  country,  suffering 
under  the  insolence  and  arrogance,  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  czarina's  agents,  who  were  instructed 
to  drive  matters  to  extremity,  were  the  more  im- 
patient and  imprudent  party :  one  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear — the  jjlan  was  precipitated,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  an  inauspicious  moment, 
and  Ijefore  half  the  jireparations  it  was  really  in 
their  power  to  make  had  been  made  in  Poland. 
After  attacking  some  Prussian  troops,  Madalin- 
ski  reached  Cracow  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  which 
attracted  fewer  of  the  common  people  than  the 
]>atriots  had  expected.  Kosciusko  arrived  from 
Saxony  a  day  or  two  after ;  he  had  no  ti'oops  to 
bring,  but  his  fame,  and  the  magic  of  his  name, 
made  the  standard  of  independence  more  attrac- 
tive, and:  brought  numbers  of  enthusiastic  young 
men  of  the  higher  and  middling  classes  to  join 
the  thin  ranks  of  the  patriotic  army. 

Early  in  April,  Kosciusko  marched  from  Cra- 
cow, at  the  head  of  4000  men,  who  wei'e  for  the 
most  part  armed  with  scythes  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements ;  yet  when  he  encountered,  at 
Eaclawice,  a  village  on  the  road  between  Cracow 
and  Warsaw,  an  army  of  12,000  or  13,000  men, 
he  thoroughly  defeated  it  after  a  bloody  battle 
of  five  hours'  duration.  This  success  immediately 
brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  strength ; 
and  some  of  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  been 
wavering,  began  to  repair  to  his  standai'd.  On 
the  17th  of  A])ril  the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
about  4000  strong,  unfurled  the  banner  of  inde- 
pendence, attacked  the  Eussian  troops  in  the 
town,  about  8000  strong,  gained  possession  of  the 
arsenal  and  magazines,  and  distributed  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  populace.  After  some  mur- 
derous and  long  street-fighting — it  lasted,  with 
slight  intermission,  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
— the  Eussians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  4000  men  in  killed  and 
prisoners.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Kosciusko's 
countrymen,  the  Lithuanians,  burst  into  insur- 
rection at  Wilna,  and  after  a  sanguinary  contest, 
drove  the  Eussian  garrison  out  of  that  capital 
city.  At  this  juncture  Frederick  William,  who, 
but  for  Poland,  might  have  doubled  or  even  tre- 
bled his  army  on  the  French  frontier  (being  aided 
by  the  liberal  Engli-sh  subsidy),  marched  40,000 
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Prussians  into  the  palatinate  of  Cracow.  This 
force  effected  a  junction  with  a  lai-ge  Eussian 
corps,  and  within  a  few  days  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty arrived  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  Kosciusko, 
with  16,000  regular  troops  and  about  10,000 
volunteers  and  armed  peasants,  marched  away 
from  Warsaw  to  defend  the  city  of  Cracow.     On 
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the  5th  June,  he  fought  the  united  Prussians  and 
Eussians  at  Szezekaciny,  and  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  1000  men.  Three  days  after  this  af- 
fair another  Polish  corps  was  defeated  and  almost 
annihilated  at  Chilm ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June 
the  ancient  city  of  Cracow,  the  fountain-head  of 
the  insurrection,  surrendered  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  after  a  short  siege. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  observed  a  strict 
neutrality  down  to  the  end  of  June,  but  on  the 
last  day  of  that  month  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  an  army  into  Little  Poland — "  to 
prevent,"  said  his  manifesto,  "the  danger  to 
which  the  frontiers  of  Galicia  might  be  exposed, 
as  well  as  to  insure  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
the  other  states  of  his  imperial  majesty."  An 
Austriaif  army  presently  crossed  the  frontiers, 
meeting  with  no  opposition  and  offering  no  mo- 
lestation to  any  of  the  Poles.  The  united  armies 
of  the  Prussians  and  Eussians,  counting  in  all 
50,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  belonged  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  advanced  from  Cracow  upon 
Warsaw,  which  city  had  been  hastily  fortified  at 
the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.  The 
besiegers  suffered  great  losses,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  September  the  King  of  Prussia  beat 
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ji  sudden  retreat  from  Warsaw,  leaving  liis  sick 
and  wounded  and  a  good  j^irt  of  his  baggage  be- 
hind him.  Meanwhile  a  Ivussian  army,  led  by 
the  formidable  Suwarofl",  wa.s  advancing.  It  was 
met  by  Kosciusko  on  October  10th,  and  a  bloody 
engagement  ensued,  wliich  ended  with  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Poles,  of  whom  half  were  killed  or 
made  prisoners  :  their  brave  general  was  severely 
Avounded  and  taken  cai)tive.  SuAvaroff,  after  the 
A'ictory,  marched  to  Warsaw,  and  assailed  it  as 
he  liad  done  Ismail.  The  Russians,  forcing  their 
way  after  an  obstinate  resistance  into  the  subui-b 
of  Praga,  put  to  the  sword  all  Avhom  they  met 
with,  and  it  is  computed  that  20,000  perished  in 
this  horrid  massacre.  The  fate  of  Poland  Avas 
now  decided.  The  independence  of  the  country 
had  really  been  gone  long  before,  but  noAV  its 
name  as  a  nation  Avas  blotted  out,  the  co-parti- 
tioners  resolving  to  appropriate  every  inch  of 
the  country  to  themselves,  to  govern  it  by  their 
own  laAvs,  and  to  treat  the  Avhole  of  it  as  con- 
quered territory.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
24th  of  October,  1795,  that  this  last  partition 
treaty  was  finally  settled; and  certain  minor  ar- 
rangements betAveeu  Prussia  and  Austria,  touch- 
ing the  palatinate  of  CracoAv,  were  not  settled 
till  the  21st  of  October,  1796.  The  unhappy 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  who  had  never  been  a  king 
except  in  name,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Grodno, 
and  there  sign  a  formal  but  empty  and  invalid 
act  of  abdication.  He  accepted  an  annual  pension 
of  200,000  ducats  from  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  who  further  promised  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  British  parliament  opened  on  the  30tli  of 
December,  but  before  proceeding  to  its  debates  a 
few  interesting  circumstances  Avhich  had  occurred 
since  the  prorogation  must  be  briefly  noticed.  In 
the  month  of  July  some  important  changes  in 
the  cabinet  took  place.  The  old  Whig  or  Port- 
land party,  the  ornament  and  strength  of  which 
had  been  Burke,  formed  a  coalition  or  junction 
with  the  ministry,  Avhom,  ever  since  the  alarming 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,they  had  backed 
and  supported  against  the  ncAv  Whigs  or  Foxites. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  received  the  order  of  the 
Garter  and  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state; 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  Avas  made  president  of  the 
council,  and,  in  December  folloAving,  Loi-d-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland;  Earl  Spencer  became  lord 
privy-seal,  and,  in  December,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  (an  office  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  rather  incompetently  filled  by  Pitt's  elder 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Avho  noAv  took  the 
privy  seal) ;  Mr.  Windham,  who  prided  himself 
on  being  the  political  pupil  of  Burke,  became 
secretary-at-war,  in  lieu  of  Sir  George  Yonge ; 
Loughborough,  Avho  had  identified  himself  Avitli 
this  party,  had  already  been  for  some  time  lord- 
chancellor. 


Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  Avhicli  had  in 
England  attended  the  crown  prosecutions,  the 
goA'ernment  resolved  to  proceed  against  some 
other  coii8])icuou9  members  of  jiolitical  societies. 
On  the  Gth  of  October  the  grand  jury  of  Middle- 
sex returned  true  bills  against  Thomas  Hardy, 
John  Home  Tooke,  John  Augustus  Bonney,SteAv- 
art  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardle,  Tho- 
mas Hok-roft,  John  Richter,  MattheAv  Moore, 
John  Thehvall,  Richard  Hodgson,  and  John  Bax- 
ter, for  high  treason.  Hardy,  avIio  had  been  se- 
cretary and  a  very  active  functionary  to  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  was  the  first  put  upon  his 
trial,  which  took  place  before  Lord  Chief-justice 
Eyre  (a  judge,  even  for  his  time,  much  given  to 
hanging),  Lord  Chief-baron  Macdonald,  Mr. 
Baron  Hotharn,  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  Mr.  Justice 
Grose,  and  others  of  his  majesty's  justices,  &c., 
under  a  special  commission,  at  the  Old  Bailej'. 
He  was  charged  Avitli  nine  overt  acts  of  high  trea- 
son. But  it  AA'as  made  to  appear  that,  however 
imprudent  or  illegal  might  have  been  some  of  the 
means  they  had  proposed,  the  sole  object  of  Hardy 
and  his  associates  Avas  a  SAveeping  parliamentary 
reform.  This  reform  Avould  haA'e  thrown  the 
constitution  under  the  feet  of  the  democracy;  but 
the  thing  had  not  happened,  nor  was  it  likely  to 
happen :  the  demagogic  strength  was  contemp- 
tible, and  a  humane  jury  shrunk  from  the  hor- 
rible penalty  attendant  on  a  conviction  for  high 
treason.  The  trial  lasted  eight  days,  ending  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  Avhich  next  followed, 
and  which  commenced  on  the  17th  of  November, 
occupied  six  days,  and  was  made  i-emarkable  by 
the  perfect  self-possession,  the  wit,  the  acuteness, 
and  the  dialectics  of  the  accused,  and  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  he  summoned  as  witnesses, 
among  whom  Avere  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Pitt  himself.  The  jury,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
and  at  a  late  hour  of  the  CA'ening,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guiltj. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Bouncy,  Joyce,  Kyd, 
]  and  Thomas  Holcroft,  the  Avell  knoAvn  dramatic 
writer,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting fragments  of  autobiography  that  exists  in 
our  language,  were  put  to  the  bar ;  but  the  at- 
torney-general stated  that,  as  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  tAvo  last  trials  and  the  evidence 
which  applied  to  the  prisoners  Avas  the  same,  and 
as,  after  the  best  consideration,  those  persons 
had  been  acquitted,  he  Avould  submit  to  the  jury 
and  the  court,  Avhether  the  prisoners  should  not 
be  acquitted  also:  and  that  for  this  end  and  pur- 
pose he  Avould  not  trouble  them  by  going  into 
evidence.  The  lord  chief-justice  told  the  jury 
that,  as  there  Avas  no  evidence,  they  must,  of 
course,  find  the  prisoners  not  guilty ;  and  the 
jury  g'dve  them  a  formal  verdict  accordingly.    On 
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the  same  day  Thelwall  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
and,  it  beiug  assumed  that  there  was  evidence 
against  him  of  a  nature  ditferent  fi'om  that  which 
had  been  produced  against  the  rest  of  the  indicted, 
his  trial  was  allowed  to  go  on.  It  occupied  four 
days,  and  also  terminated  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

In  Scotland,  however,  there  was  one  political 
trial  that  was  followed  by  an  execution.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  Robert  Watt,  late  citizen  of 
Edinburgh,  and  an  embarrassed  tradesmen,  was 
brought  to  the  bar  charged  with  eighteen  overt 
acts  of  high  treason.  After  having  been  emj^loyed 
as  a  spy,  this  wretched  creature,  feeling,  as  he 
said,  that  "his  mind  changed  in  favour  of  re- 
foi-m,"  had  planned  how  to  seize  Edinburgh 
Castle,  the  post-office,  the  banks,  &c.;  and  had 
distributed  seditious  papers  among  some  of  the 
troops.  The  imbecility  of  his  plans,  the  nullity 
of  his  means  of  execution,  and  the  small  number 
and  mean  condition  of  his  proven  accomplices, 
ought  assuredly  to  have  saved  him  from  capital 
punishment.  These  accomplices  were  a  poor 
schoolmaster  or  usher,  a  half-starved  weaver,  a 
cabinet-makei',  and  three  others  equally  unwar- 
like,  and  apparently  just  as  poor.  But  Watt  was 
hanged,  and  then  beheaded  at  the  west  end  of  the 
LvTckenbooths,  on  the  15th  of  October. 

On  the  assembling  of  parliament  (on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  the  year),  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  delivered  by  the  king  in  person,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  jDrosecution  of  the 
war,  and  represented  the  resources  of  the  French 
i-epublic  as  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline.  It  openly 
avowed,  what  there  was  no  possibility  of  conceal- 
ing, that  the  disappointments  and  reverses  which 
we  had  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  year's 
campaign  were  great ;  but  it  maintained  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  despair ;  that  France 
was  exhausted  by  the  unexampled  efforts  she  had 
made,  and  that  everything  which  had  passed  in 
the  interior  of  that  country  had  shown  the  pro- 
gressive decay  of  its  resources  and  the  instability 
of  every  part  of  that  violent  and  unnatural  sys- 
tem. The  desjierate  condition  of  Holland  and 
the  United  Provinces,  which  the  Duke  of  York 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  defend  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Pichegru,  was  frankly  ad- 
mitted ;  and  his  majesty  informed  the  houses  that 
the  States-general  had  been  led,  by  a  sense  of 
present  difficulties,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
]jeace  with  the  party  now  prevailing  in  that  un- 
happy country,  France.  The  debates  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  address  were  very  warm,  but  the 
ministerial  majorities  were  immense,  being  in 
the  ujjper  house  107  against  12,  and  in  the  lower 
house  246  against  73.  Mr.  Canning,  who  was 
fast  rising  into  reputation,  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  these  debates.  He  urged 
that  our  failures  on  the  Continent  liad  been  oc- 


casioned by  the  misconduct  and  desertion  of  oiu' 
allies ;  that  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  French  government — 
changes  which  left  untamed  the  rage  for  con- 
quest— did  not  warrant  this  country  to  attemjit 
a  treaty  of  peace :  that  a  pacification  with  that 
republic  at  present  would  bi-ing  so  little  security, 
that  no  diminution  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
could  possibly  ensue,  and  our  expenses  must  re- 
main as  great  as  though  we  were  actually  at  war. 

A.  D  1~95  ^^■'  J''^ii"^i'y  tli6  5th,  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  a  repeal  of  the 
act  suspending  the  liabeas  corj^us,  gave  rise  to  a 
prolonged  debate.  Sheridan's  motion  being  nega- 
tived, the  attorney-general  moved  for  a  bill  to 
continue  the  suspension  ;  and  this  was  finally 
carried  in  the  commons  by  203  against  53. 
The  debates  in  the  lords  had  a  like  issue. 

On  the  7th  of  January  ministers  called  for  an 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  seamen  and 
marines,  stating  that  the  service  of  the  year,  to 
be  properly  conducted,  would  require  85,000 
sailors  and  15,000  marines.  In  order  to  raise  the 
deficient  number  expeditiously,  and  without  the 
harshness  and  violence  of  impressing,  Pitt  pro- 
posed that  a  certain  number  of  men  should  be 
furnished  by  each  merchant  ship  on  clearing  out, 
in  proportion  to  its  tonnage ;  and  that  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  should  be  made  to  contri- 
bute one  man ;  and,  after  a  few  alterations,  this 
plan  was  adopted. 

By  this  time  it  was  visible  that,  besides  the 
United  Provinces,  both  Prussia  and  Spain  were 
on  the  jDoint  of  breaking  with  the  coalition,  and 
concluding  separate  treaties  with  the  French  re- 
public. Austria,  too,  our  only  steady  ally,  was 
in  want  of  money,  and  thought  herself  entitled 
to  call  upon  Great  Britain  for  a  supply.  She  did 
not,  however,  demand  a  subsidy,  as  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  done,  but  only  a  loan  ;  and,  what- 
ever mistakes  her  generals  had  committed  in  the 
field,  she  had,  unlike  Prussia,  made  great  and 
costly  exertions  in  the  common  cause.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  Pitt  delivered  a  message  from 
the  king,  stating  the  earnest  intention  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  to  make  still  more  vigorous  ex- 
ertions in  the  next  campaign,  but  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  loan  of 
.£4,000,000  sterling,  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues 
arising  fi'om  his  imperial  majesty's  hereditary 
dominions.  It  was  impossible  for  the  opposition 
not  to  take  notice  of  and  denounce  the  foul  mis- 
application of  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  King 
of  Prussia ;  that  monej^,  as  we  have  stated,  had 
been  chiefly  employed,  not  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Moselle,  but  on  the  Vistula — not  against  the 
common  enemy  the  French,  but  against  the  hap- 
less and  almost  helpless  Poles.  Sheridan,  Fox, 
and  others  dwelt  upon  this  iniquitous  transac- 
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tion,  aiul  argued  that  the  emperor  was  not  more 
trustwortliy  than  his  Prnssian  majesty.  The 
motion  for  complying  with  the  emperor's  de- 
mands  was,  liowever,  carried  by  the  usual  great 
majority. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  minister,  in  open- 
ing the  budget,  made  a  statement  of  the  entire 
force  required  for  the  service  of  the  year;   it 
amounted  to  100,000  seamen  in  all,  120,000  regu- 
lars for  guards   and   gai-risous,   56,000   militia, 
40,000  regulars  for  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies 
and  other  colonies,  besides  feucibles  and  volun- 
teers, foreign  troops  in   British   pay,  and   em- 
l)odied  French  emigrants.  The  supplies  demanded 
for  these  inmieuse  forces  %vere  J16,027,000.     To 
this  sum  was  to  be  added  £200,000  annual  sub- 
sidy to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  whose  strength  and 
resources  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  who  would 
have  required  a  subsidy  of  £2,000,000  to  enable 
him  to  reconstruct  and  increase  his  army  and 
fortresses.     There  were  also  sundry  deficiencies 
in  taxes,  &c.,  to  be  made  up  at  home,  so  that  the 
sura  total  required  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, including  the  interest  on  the  debt,  some- 
what exceeded  £27,500,000.     In  order  to  make 
up  this  amount  some  new  duties  were  imposed 
upon   tea,   coifee,   raisins,  foreign   grocery   and 
fruits,  foreign  timber,  insurances,  writs  and  affi- 
davits, hair-powder  licenses,  &c.,  and,  to  increase 
the  receipts  of  the  post-otfice,  the  privilege  of 
franking  letters  was  somewhat  abridged.    To  the 
outcry  raised  against   these  additional  burdens 
Pitt  replied  by  triumphantly  x-eciting  the  extra- 
ordinary  increase    of    the   national    commerce, 
which  in  1794  had  exceeded  what  it  had  ever 
been,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  year  of  peace. 
In  both  houses  the  opposition  made  repeated 
efforts  to  drive  the  government  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  republic,  which  they  represented 
as  much  improved  from  what  it  had  been  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  was  true ;  and  as  well 
disposed  to  renounce  conquest  and  propagandism, 
which  was  false.     Lord  Gx-enville  urged  in  reply 
that   there  was  still  no  government  in   France 
deserving  of  the  name ;  that  everything  in  that 
country  Avas  in  a  state  of  transition  and  change ; 
that  there  was  no  power  or  party  or  body  of  men 
■with  whom  we  could  safely  or  creditably  negoti- 
ate; and  he  very  justly  observed  that,  though 
the  guillotine  had  become  less  active  in  Paris, 
the  reign  of  terror  and  tyranny  was  far  from 
being  over. 

Mr.  Canning  had  strong  gi-ounds  for  his  asser- 
tion as  to  the  alarming  state  of  afiairs  and  opi- 
nions in  Ireland :  that  country  was  every  day  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  verge  of  open  rebellion ; 
but  we  reserve  the  narrative  of  events  for  the 
moment  when  the  mask  was  thrown  off  and  the 
sword  drawn,  in  order  to  compress  in  one  clear 


view  the  circumstances  which  preceded,  accom- 
panied, and  followed  that  unhappy  outbreak. 

On  April  the  8th,   his   Royal    Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  Caroline,  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick,  daughter   of   the   Duke  of 
Brunswick.     On  the  27th  of  that  month  a  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty  was  delivered  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  recommending  the  settling  upon  the 
prince  and  princess  a  provision  suitable  to  their 
rank  and  dignity.     His  majesty  at  the  same  time 
expressed  great   regret  in  informing  the  house 
that  such  settlement  could  not  be  beneficial,  if 
means  were  not  provided  to  extricate  the  prince 
from  the  incumbrances  under  which  he  laboured 
to  a  large  amount ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  no 
idea   of    proposing   the   payment   of    his   royal 
highness's   debts  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
appropriating  a  part  of  his  income,  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  that  pur- 
]30se.     Mr.    Pitt  having  moved   for  taking  the 
king's  message   into  consideration,  long  discus- 
sions ensued  in  both  houses  on  the  subject,  which 
were  closed  by  an  act  passed  on  the  27th  June, 
settling   on   the   prince   an   annual   revenue    of 
£125,000,  together  with  the  rents  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  estimated  at  £13,000.     Out  of  this  in- 
come, £73,000  was  appropriated  to  the  discharge 
of  his  debts,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  parliament,  and  regulations  were 
made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  new  debts. 
On  the  same  day  (the  27th  of  June)  the  session 
was  closed  by  the  king  in  person,  who  ex])ressed 
his    hope    "that   the   present    circumstances   of 
France  might,  in  their  effects,  hasten  a  return  of 
such  a  state  of  order  and  regidar  government  as 
might  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers;'' 
but  he  also  said  that  our  main  reliance  must  be 
on  our  naval  and  military  forces. 

Long  before  this  the  wretched  remnant  Qf  the 
fine  but  small  and  ill-commanded  ai-my  we  had 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  France  was  collected  in  barracks  at  home, 
or  drafted  off  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  democratic  party — who  had  done  their 
utmost  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  French, 
and  discourage,  thwart,  and  disorganize  the  forces 
which  their  stadtholder,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had  collected  after  the  fall  of  Nimeguen,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York  behind  the  Waal — 
openly  declared  themselves  everj'where  for  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  Galilean  i-epublic,  and 
for  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  old  connection 
with  great  Britain,  and  the  forced  connection 
with  Prussia. 

,      Early  in  December,  1794,  the  Duke  of  York 

i-eturued  to  London,  leaving  the  command  of  the 

British  and  Hanoverian  troops  to  Count  Wal- 

[  moden.  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  said  to  be  closely, 
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tliougli  illegitimately,  connected  iii  blood  with 
the  royal  family  of  England.  Walmoden,  and 
the  general  officers  under  him,  seem  to  have 
been  fully  possessed  of  the  old  notion  that  war  was 
not  to  be  waged  in  winter,  and  to  have  slept  over 
the  fact  that  in  the  north  of  Holland,  the  frost 
was  often  severe  enough  to  convert  the  canals, 
and  all  the  smaller  rivers,  into  solid  highroads, 
capable  of  beaiing  any  w^eight  that  men  could 
put  upon  them.  The  troops  were  in  cantonments 
liere  and  there,  when,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
after  one  or  two  nights  of  very  hard  frost,  the 
French  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  drove  in  the 
few  videttes  that  were  on  the  alert,  and  carried 
all  the  posts  in  the  Isle  of  Bommel.  But  on  the 
30th  of  December,  General  Dundas,  who  was 
serving  under  Walmoden,  advanced  rapidly  from 
Arnheim  with  only  8000  men,  almost  entirely 
British  infantry,  and  drove  the  French,  in  spite 
of  their  vast  superiority  of  number,  and  the  bat- 
teries they  had  thrown  up  or  taken  possession  of, 
back  beyond  the  Waal,  with  a  considerable  loss 
in  men,  and  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
Tliis  affair  was  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  the  stanch  infantry  of  Britain ;  but  it  could 
be  of  little  service  to  the  common  cause,  for 
Pichegru  soon  collected  a  force  of  200,000  men; 
the  people  of  the  country  continued  to  favour  the 
French;  and  the  British  army,  with  a  miserable, 
and  in  part  fraudulent  commissariat,  with  an 
equally  bad  medical  statF,  was  totally  unprovided 
with  most  of  the  requisites  indispensable  in  their 
hard  and  trying  circumstances :  the  sick  and 
wounded  had  neitlier  medicines  nor  able  surgeons 
to  attend  them  ;  and  often  wanted  food,  covering, 
and  projier  places  of  shelter  to  receive  them.  The 
indignation  of  the  army  was  the  greater  as  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  government  had 
provided,  with  a  lavish  hand,  for  all  their  wants, 
as  far  as  money,  orders,  and  injunctions  could 
provide  for  them,  and  that  a  variety  of  those 
comforts  needed  by  the  soldiery  in  a  cold,  inhos- 
pitable country  had  been  furnished  by  private 
l)atriotic  .subscriptions  raised  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  standing  orders  of  the  army,  and  the 
orders  of  the  day  issued  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  humane,  clear,  and  altogether  excellent ;  but 
unfortunately  there  was  generally  not  only  a 
w^ant  of  an  active  superintendence  over  the  exe- 
cution of  these  orders,  but  also  a  want  of  know- 
ledge and  method  in  our  officers  as  to  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Moreover, 
Britain  had  not  at  that  time  any  very  numerous 
body  of  able  well-trained  surgeons  to  draw  upon, 
and  the  pay  offered  was  scai-cely  sufficient  to 
tempt  good  surgeons  into  the  service.  Both  on 
the  medical  staff  and  in  the  commissariat  a  great 
many  French  emigrants  and  other  foreigners 
were  employed  pro  tempore;  and,  although  there 


is  no  cloaking  tlie  iniquity  of  some  of  our  own 
native-born  subjects,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  most  of  these  foreigners  kept  only  in  view 
the  making  of  as  much  money  as  they  could  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  medical  department  was 
improved  more  rapidly  ;  but  we  never  had  any- 
thing like  a  good,  honest,  effective  commissariat, 
until  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  our 
forces  in  Portugal ;  and  half  of  our  military  fail- 
ures, and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  excess  in  ex- 
pense of  all  our  expeditions,  are  attributable  to 
this  one  great  want.  When  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army,  and  came  home,  matters  became 
much  worse,  and  the  acts  of  cruel  neglect  and 
of  peculation  more  flagrant  and  barefaced. 

Five  days  after  the  French  had  sustained  their 
unexpected  and  inglorious  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
General  Dundas,  Pichegru  crossed  the  Waal  upon 
tlie  ice  with  an  enormous  force.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  a  hasty  retreat  could  pos- 
sibly save  the  remains  of  the  British  army;  and, 
after  spiking  their  heavy  cannon  and  destroying 
all  the  ammunition  they  could  not  cai'ry  off,  they 
retired  towards  the  Lech  on  6th  January.  They 
were  attacked  on  the  11th  in  a  defile  between 
Arnheim  and  Nimeguen  by  70,000  men,  but 
tliey  nobly  fought  through  and  made  good  their 
retreat.  Their  suffeiiiigs  from  the  cruel  winter 
weather,  from  the  inhosjjitality  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  from  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  French, 
were  as  great  as  ever  army  sustained ;  but  the 
unconquerable  fragment  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  England. 
Our  ally  the  stadtholder  arrived  in  this  country 
long  before  them,  and  as  a  fugitive ;  for  the  demo- 
crats at  the  Hague  had  made  common  cause  with 
the  Jacobin  invaders,  and  had  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  whole  house  of  Orange.  Thus 
Holland  remained  to  France.  But  our  ministers 
speedily  took  measures  for  preventing  the  wealth 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  from  flowing  to  Paris,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  the  places  the  Dutch  held  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  together  with  Chiusurah,  Ma- 
lacca, Cochin,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  were  taken 
possession  of,  with  scarcely  any  resistance,  by 
British  troops.  Other  plans  of  easy  execution 
were  arranged  for  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South 
America ;  so  that  it  was  made  evident  that  the 
Batavian  republic  would  soon  lose  all  those 
foreign  possessions  and  plantations  which  had 
once  poured  a  continuous  stream  of  wealth  into 
the  United  Provinces. 

Such,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  it  excited 
little  or  no  surprise,  when,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  he  concluded  a  separate   treaty  with  the 
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Freucli,  whom  he  had  been  the  first  of  all  the 
coalitiou  to  assail.  By  this  treaty,  which  was 
detiuitely  settled  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  the  king  ceded  to  the  republic  all 
the  Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  In  secret  articles  or  overtures  the  pride 
and  cupidity  of  the  court  of  Berlin  were  flattered 
by  i)rospective  aggrandizements  at  the  cost  of  its 
old  enemy  and  rival,  Austria ;  and  perhaps  Eng- 
land's best  and  steadiest  ally  —  as  Frederick 
William  had  been  so  often  represented  to  be  by 
our  ministry— already  anticipated  the  rounding 
of  his  dominions  by  the  occupation  and  sovereign 
])ossession  of  Hanover. 

A  link  of  the  chain  once  broken,  other  links 
of  the  coalition  were  soon  snapped  asunder. 
Spain  was  exhausted  bj^  the  efforts  she  had 
made ;  the  Walloons  in  her  service  had  all  de- 
serted to  the  enemy ;  the  republican  columns 
again  threatened  to  advance  even  to  the  gates  of 
Lladrid;  and,  dismayed  and  discouraged,  and 
in-ged  on  by  a  strong  French  part}',  Godoy,  the 
I'oyal  favourite  and  jjrime  minister,  humbly  sued 
fur  peace.  A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Basle  on  the  22d  of  July.  Even  as  Prussia  had 
done,  the  proud  monarchy  of  Spain,  with  its 
Bourbon  sovereign,  fully  recognized  the  French 
republic,  and  engaged  to  a  reciprocity  of  fiiend- 
ship  and  good  understanding.  The  French  re- 
public restored  all  the  conquests  she  had  made 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  agreed  to  accept  as 
an  indemnity  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
of  San  Domingo.  Spain  recognized  the  Batavian 
republic  which  the  French  had  set  up  in  the 
Tnited  Provinces,  and  stipulated  that  the  same 
]jeace,  amity,  and  good  understanding  should  take 
]ilace  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  those  allies 
of  the  French  republic  as  between  his  majesty  and 
the  French.  As  a  testimony  of  amity  to  his 
Catholic  majesty,  the  French  republic  agreed  to 
accept  his  mediation  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  his  relatives  and  allies  the  King  of 
Naples  and  the  Infante  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  states  of  Italy  ; 
and  also  to  accept  his  majesty's  good  offices  in 
favour  of  other  belligerent  powers  that  should 
apply  to  him  in  order  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  government. 

In  the  hopes  of  saving  himself  from  the  re- 
publican armies,  which  now  almost  pressed  upon 
his  frontiers,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had 
negotiated  with  France.  This  treaty  with  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  near  rela- 
tive of  the  emperor,  flattered  the  pride  of  the  re- 
publicans ;  but  it  was  otherwise  of  little  impoi'- 
tance  to  the  interests  of  the  coalition,  while  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit 
to  Tuscany,  which  would  be  overrun  by  the 
French  just  as  soon  as  it  suited  their  purpose  to 


overrun  it.  Overtures  were  made  through  Spain 
to  detach  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of 
Najjles  from  the  league ;  but  the  first  of  these 
sovereigns  was  heroically  true  to  his  treaties  and 
obligations;  and  the  second,  though  much  less 
firm,  rejected  the  propositions  for  the  pi-esent. 

The  court  of  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  recognized  the  French  re- 
public, and  its  dejDendeucy,  the  nominal  indepen- 
dent Batavian  republic  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  defection  of  Prussia,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  even  George  III.,  in  his  quality  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  were  compelled  to  engage  to 
furnish  no  more  troops  to  the  emiaeror.  Al- 
though our  diplomatists  had  not  been  idle,  they 
had  but  little  to  set  off  against  the  breach  of 
treaties  committed  by  Prussia.  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  strenuous  effoi-ts  had 
been  made  to  bring  into  the  coalition  the  Em- 
press of  Russia:  that  sovereign  had  professeil 
the  greatest  detestation  and  a  scarcely  credible 
dread  of  the  French  revolution  and  of  its  princi- 
ples and  propagandists.  Though  she  had  at  one 
time  been  the  correspondent  and  professed  friend 
of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others  of  the  French 
philosophes,  whose  wi'itings  had  helped  to  make 
the  present  state  of  things  in  France,  and  to 
furnish  the  principles  and  dogmas  upon  which 
that  democracy  was  acting,  she  had  now  put  her 
interdict  upon  the  introduction  of  all  new  French 
books  into  her  not  very  literary  dominions  ;  had 
expelled  a  number  of  Frenchmen  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  had  made  difficult  the  entrance  of  any 
individuals  of  that  nation  except  royalists  and 
emigrants ;  but,  having  a  tolerably  clear  foresight 
that  Russia  had  little  to  gain  by  becoming  a 
party  to  the  war  in  the  west  of  Europe,  she  de- 
clined becoming  an  active  member  of  the  coali- 
tion. But  at  last  she  was  induced  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  This  treaty,  though  not  publicly  an- 
nounced or  noticed  in  the  Bi'itish  parliament  till 
the  next  session,  was  concluded  and  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  18th  of  February.  To  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  which  united  us  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  a  separate  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  was  concluded  with  him  also,  and  was 
signed  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  May.  Each 
poW'Cr  guaranteed  to  the  other  all  its  dominions, 
territories,  &c.,  and  engaged  to  succour  its  ally 
without  delay  in  case  of  any  attack.  Added  to 
these  treaties  with  high  Christian  powei-s  an<l 
crowns  imperial — treaties  which  meant  little  more 
than  that  Russia  might  require  the  assistance  of 
an  English  fleet,  and  Austria  an  English  subsidy, 
there  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  .year,  a  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  infidel  and  piratic  Dey  of 
Algiers !  This  last  piece  of  diplomacy  originated 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  viceroy  of  George  III.'s 
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new  and  transitory  kingdom  of  Corsica,  who 
wished  to  gratify  a  people  whom  he  had  in  many 
instances  disobliged  and  irritated. 

Tlie  French  had  fitted  out  all  the  ships  in  dock 
or  on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  which  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  failed  of  destroying ;  some  other 
vessels  had  stolen  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar from  Brest ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy, 
Eear-admiral  Pierre  Martin  quitted  the  outer 
harbour  of  Toulon  and  took  the  sea  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three  corvettes 
—  a  force  which  he  believed  to  be  superior 
to  our  Meditei-ranean  fleet  under  Vice-admiral 
Hotham,  The  Frenchman  had  positive  orders 
to  engage  Hotham  if  he  met  him,  and  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Corsica :  he  had  a  powerful  body 
of  troops  on  board,  and  was  accompanied  to  sea 
by  the  conventional  deputy  and  commissioner 
Letourneur,  who  was  to  look  to  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  which  the  convention  had 
given.  On  the  13tli  of  March  the  Engli.sh  came 
up  with  this  fleet  between  Genoa  and  Corsica. 
Admii-al  Hotham  had  thirteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates,  and  he  had  been  joined  by  a 
Neapolitan  seventy-four  and  two  frigates  of  the 
same  flag.  The  French  would  have  borne  away, 
but  were  prevented  by  accidents :  in  the  end, 
after  losing  two  ships  of  the  line  with  420  soldiei's 
on  board,  they  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Toulon. 
On  the  23d  of  June,  Admiral  Lord  Bridport, 
with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates, 
gave  chase,  off  Port  I'Orient,  to  a  French  squadron 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates, 
and  engaging  them  close  in  shore,  where  they 
were  assisted  by  their  own  batteries,  he  captured 
three  ships  of  the  line,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
others,  which  with  difficulty  escaped  into  port. 

Many  encounters  of  detached  ships  took  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British.  In  the  "West 
Indies  we  were  rapidly  conquering  all  the  French 
and  Dutch  islands,  and  annihilating  the  trade  of 
our  enemies. 

The  conflict  of  armies  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, in  which  our  troops  had  no  share,  may  be 
briefly  i-elated.  The  old  Austrian  general  Ben- 
der, on  the  retreat  and  dissolution  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  coalition,  thi*ew  himself  into  Luxem- 
burg with  some  10,000  men.  The  republican 
government  at  Paris  was  certainly  less  active  and 
energetic  in  war  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Robespierre  and  Saint-Just.  Although  Bender 
Avas  entirely  isolated  and  cut  off  from  all  succour, 
it  was  the  7th  of  July  before  he  was  reduced  to 
ca])itulate,  and  then  he  and  his  numerous  garri- 
son were  allowed  to  retire  to  Germany,  upon 
condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  till 
exchanged.  With  the  excejation  of  Mentz,  or 
Mayence,  the  republicans  were  now  mastei'S  of 


the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  estuaries  through  which  the  Rhine  flows  into 
the  North  Sea,  from  Holland  to  Strasburg ;  and 
there  was  nothing  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river 
to  disturb  this  their  natural  frontier,  except  Mau- 
heim,  and  a  few  other  weak  jolaces.  In  tlie 
month  of  August,  Pichegru,  the  conqueror  of 
Holland,  undertook  the  reduction  of  Mayence, 
which  was  occupied  by  imperial  and  Austrian 
troops:  as  preparatory  steps,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  captured  Dlisseldorf,  and  occupied  Man- 
heim.  The  emperor  had  kept  his  promise  to 
England  of  making  a  great  effort  for  this  cam- 
paign; and  old  Wurmser,  esteemed  one  of  tlie 
best  of  his  generals,  was  now  advancing  with  a 
good  army  to  effect  a  junction  with  Clairfait, 
succour  Mayence,  and  drive  the  French  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pichegru  detached 
a  division  to  prevent  this  junction  :  the  division 
put  a  part  of  the  Austiians  to  the  rout ;  but, 
while  the  French  wei'e  engaged  in  plunder, 
Wurmser's  excellent  cavalry  advanced  in  full 
force,  threw  the  French  into  confusion,  and  drove 
them  back  to  Manheim.  General  Jourdan,  who 
had  followed  Clairfait  at  the  end  of  the  last  cam- 
paign from  the  Netherlands,  came  up  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Pichegru  in  the  i-eduction  of  Mayence, 
and,  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  established  himself 
on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the  town,  to  cover 
the  siege  and  assist  in  it.  There  was  another 
urgent  reason  for  Jourdan's  movement :  he  had 
exhausted  the  countrj^  where  he  had  been  quar- 
tei'ed  during  the  winter,  the  treatj'  with  Prussia 
forbade  him  to  levy  military  contributions  within 
the  marked  line  of  neutrality ;  and,  Mayence 
being  once  reduced,  he  must  push  forward  to- 
wards the  heart  of  Germany  to  find  food  and 
forage  for  his  army.  Clairfait,  who  had  been 
strongly  reinforced  early  in  the  spi-ing,  made  a 
rapid  and  skilful  advance,  took  Jourdan  by  sur- 
prise, oliliged  him  to  decamp  hastily  and  leave 
part  of  his  artillery  behind  him — harassed  him 
by  continually  skirmishing  with  his  rear  until 
he  reached  Dlisseldorf,  and  there  re-crossed  the 
Rhine.  Clairfait  then  threw  a  considerable  part 
of  his  army  across  the  river  into  Mayence,  in 
spite  of  the  French  lines  drawn  around  that  place. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  Clairfait  ordered  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  French  lines :  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Mayence  made  a  sortie  with  the  fresh 
columns  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  place  ; 
and,  while  these  forces,  divided  into  two  columns 
of  attack,  fell  upon  the  lines  in  front  and  turned 
one  of  their  wings,  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  ascend- 
ing the  river  began  to  cannonade  the  French  in 
their  rear.  The  whole  plan  of  attack  was  beau- 
tifully conceived,  was  admirably  executed  ;  and, 
I  if  Clairfait  had  only  brought  over  all  his  forces 
I  from  the  opposite  bank  and  risked  them  all  in 
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this  one  great  eulerin-ise,  notliing  but  a  miracle 
could  liave  saved  the  French  army  from  entire 
destruction.  As  it  \va.s,  the  Austrians  drove  the 
republicans  from  theii-  fortitied  lines  with  a  ter- 
rible I0S.S,  ca])tured  their  battering-train  and  most 
of  their  field -pieces,  separated  them  into  two 
divisions,  ami  obliged  one  to  retreat  northward, 
while  the  other  fled  southward.  The  pride  and 
confidence  of  the  French  were  sadly  damped; 
but  if  Clairfait  had  acted  in  force  upon  their  re- 
treating, disorganized  columns,  he  might  not 
only  have  annihilated  them,  but  have  cut  oif  two 
other  corps  crarmee  that  were  advancing  by  dif- 
ferent lines  of  march  towards  Mayence.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  old  Wurmser,  who  was 
quite  strong  enough  to  have  contended  with 
Pichegru,  without  the  aid  of  that  large  part  of 
his  army  which  Clairfait  had  left  on  the  right 
bank,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  re- 
publicans (who  never  properly  recovered  from 
the  beating  they  got  from  his  cavalry),  gained 
by  a  simultaneous  attack  the  bridge  of  the  JSTecker, 
and  drove  Pichegru  within  the  walls  of  Man- 
heim.  After  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  and  the 
flight  of  all  the  French  forces  from  the  lines  of 
Mayence,  neither  Mauheim  nor  any  other  spot 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  a  proper  abid- 
ing-place for  Pichegru :  after  strengthening  the 
garrison,  he  quitted  Manheim,  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  and  was  allowed  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Jourdan.  Wurmser,  who  would  have  done  bet- 
ter if  he  had  followed  Pichegru  with  his  own 
and  all  the  troops  which  Clairfait  had  left  on 
that  side  of  the  river— by  rapidity  of  movement 
he  might  have  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
a  desperate  or  most  costly  afi^tiir  to  the  retreating 
general— sat  down  before  Manheim,  which  did 
not  surrender  until  the  22d  of  November.  Wurm- 
ser then  formed  a  junction  with  Clairfait,  and 
the  two  presently  recovered  the  whole  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  The  successes  of  the  Austrians 
emboldened  them  to  form  the  project  of  pene- 
trating once  more  into  Luxemburg,  the  loss  of 
which  weighed  heavily  on  the  emperor's  heai-t. 
They  made  prei^arations  to  this  intent,  but  were, 
as  usual,  slow  in  collecting  and  concentrating  the 
necessary  troops;  and  Jourdan  and  Pichegru 
advanced  along  the  Rhine  by  forced  marches, 
and  kept  them  in  check.  Some  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  encounters  took  place ;  but  the  win- 
ter was  now  setting  in  with  great  severity  ;  both 
republicans  and  imperialists  were  much  exhausted 
by  a  campaign  which  had  commenced  very  late 
in  the  season,  but  which  had  been  exceedingly 
active  and  fatiguing  while  it  lasted ;  and  it  Avas 
thought  expedient  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which 
Avas  not  to  be  broken  by  either  party  without 
ten  days'  previous  notice,  and  during  which  both 


belligerents  were  to  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  the  positions  they  actually  occupied. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  Avhere  the  French  had 
gained  such  important  advantages  in  the  jDreced- 
ing  camjjaign,  their  army,  all  through  the  spring 
and  summer,  was  much  neglected  :  the  Austrians 
and  Sardinians,  or  Piedmontese,  now  assisted  by 
some  troops  from  the  south  of  Italy,  comprising 
some  brigades  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  that  behaved 
veiy  well,  collected  such  a  force  in  the  passes  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  gave 
them  a  decided  superiority.  Almost  all  that  the 
republicans  tried  to  do  was  to  keejj  possession  of 
the  posts  they  had  gained  in  1794:  and  even  some 
of  these  posts  they  lost ;  and  they  must  have  lost 
many  more  if  the  allies  had  been  less  sluggish 
and  irresolute.  Nelson,  who  had  been  detached 
with  a  small  part  of  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with 
Devius,  and  who  served  on  the  coast  of  Nice, 
sometimes  at  sea,  sometimes  on  land,  doing  sol- 
diers' work  (and  much  better  than  most  soldiei-s 
did  it),  was  driven  almost  frantic  by  the  sluggish 
l^edantic  movements  of  the  Austrian  general  to 
whom  his  Sardinian  majesty  had  mainly  intrusted 
the  salvation  of  his  kingdom. 

The  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  effected  during 
this  year,  was  of  inestimable  adv^antage  to  the 
French  reiiublic:  it  stojiped  a  drain  of  blood  more 
copious  than  any  that  had  flowed  in  her  exterior 
wars,  and  enabled  her  to  liberate  a  large  army 
fi'om  a  most  wearying  service,  and  to  employ  it 
next  year  beyond  her  frontiers  against  her  foreign 
enemies.  It  also  reduced  to  despair  the  royalists 
in  all  parts  of  France,  and,  coinciding  with  the 
fall  and  discredit  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  altered 
tone  and  sj'stem  of  the  gov^ernment,  it  reconciled 
not  a  few  of  the  royalists  to  the  convention,  or  to 
its  successor,  the  directory.  The  reverses  and 
frightful  slaughter  which  the  Vendeans  had  sus- 
tained at  the  end  of  1793  had  not  prevented  their 
rising  again.  Impelled  by  the  fierce  s]nrit  of  re- 
venge, and  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  cruelties 
of  Can-ier,  Rosignol,  and  the  "  Infernal  Columns,'' 
they  began  early  in  1794  to  collect  again  in  arms, 
and  to  make  themselves  formidable  to  the  repub- 
licans, who  had  fondly  believed  that  they  were 
all  but  extinct.  England  gave  but  a  stinted  as- 
sistance to  these  unfortunate  royalists,  whose 
spirit  expired  with  the  death  of  their  brave  leader 
ChaiTette,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot  by 
the  republicans.  According  to  General  Hoche, 
who  finished  the  contest,  the  vvar  of  the  Vendee 
cost  the  lives  in  all  of  100,000  Frenchmen,  and 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  male  jiopulation  of  the 
country  was  left  alive. 

In  other  parts  of  France  the  year  179o  was  a 
I'ed  year.  Though  the  guillotine  was  compara- 
tively inactive  in  Paris,  and  though  in  that  city 
the  reaction  against  the  terrorists  was  not  very 
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sanguiujuy,'  the  retaliation  was  of  a  ferocious 
kind  in  many  of  the  departments,  and  in  some  of 
the  great  towns  of  tlie  south,  mui'derf?  and  mas- 
sacres were  committed  by  the  royalists  and  Gi- 
roudius  upon  the  overthrown  Jacobins,  almost  as 
atrocious  and  as  extensive  as  any  that  they  had 
perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

At  Toulon  the  ultra-Jacobin  party  were  treated 
with  the  same  inhumanity  that  they  had  meted 
out  to  the  royalists  in  1793.  The  worst  proceed- 
ings of  the  Parisian  Septembrizers  were  imitated 
and  repeated  upon  different  objects ;  and,  taking 
the  whole  of  the  south,  the  quantity  of  blood  spil- 
led must  have  been  prodigious,  for  slaughters  or 
assassinations  were  committed  in  every  town,  in 
every  village  and  hamlet;  and  this  fury  of  revenge 
raged,  at  intervals,  for  months,  and  even  for  years. 

The  Jacobin  Club  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  was 
now  closed  for  good.  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Thuriot,  and  thirteen  otlier  revolution- 
ary chiefs,  were  thrown  into  state  prisons,  or  were 
transported  to  the  pestiferous  swamps  of  Guiana. 

The  victory  of  the  Thermidoriens,  as  the  party 
called  themselves,  who  had  overthrown  Robes- 
pierre and  the  measures  he  had  adopted,  secured 
by  degrees  the  dominion  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  terrible  Parisian  cannoneers  and  gendarmes, 
who  were  too  closely  connected  with  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  tlie  capital  and  its  faubourgs,  v.'ere 


dissolved  and  completely  disarmed;  and  a  regular 
camp,  with  artillery  constantly  in  battery,  was 
established  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  under  the 
windows  of  the  convention,  and  a  strong  garrison 
of  troops  of  tlie  line  was  cantoned  in  and  round 
Paris  ;  and,  finally,  the  entrance  to  the  galleries 
of  the  convention  was  closed  to  the  mob,  who 
had  made  so  fearful  a  use  of  their  privilege. 

While  these  things  wei-e  doing,  and  while  the 
Thermidoriens  and  restored  Girondins  were  rid- 
ing rough-shod  over  the  prostrate  democracy,  that 
hapless  boy  the  dauphin,  whom  the  royalists  now 
fondly  called  their  king,  expired  in  the  Temple, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
slowly  dying  for  many  months,  but  it  was  on  the 
20th  Prairial,  or  8th  of  June,  that  he  vi'as  released 
from  his  sufferings.  Reports  were  spread  that 
he  had  been  poisoned — idle  reports — for  the  close 
confinement,  and  the  affliction,  and  the  frightful 
usage  he  had  undergone,  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  death,  and  must  have 
killed  him  long  before  if  his  constitution  had  not 
been  a  very  strong  one.  Monsieur,  the  eldest  of 
the  dauphin's  uncles,  now  assumed  the  title  of 
king ;  and,  in  a  religious  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emigrant  army 
of  Conde,  the  Prince  of  Conde  pronounced  the 
ancient  formula:  "Louis  XVII.  is  dead;  long 
live  Louis  XVIII." 
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GEORGE    III, 

The  coiniuittee  of  eleven  produce  a  new  constifcutioa  for  France — Its  two  chambers  and  their  functions — The 
constitution  accepted — Parties  opposed  to  it — Their  armed  revolt  in  Paris — The  suppression  of  the  revolt 
committed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —  His  decisive  military  arrangements — He  defeats  and  scatters  the  insur- 
gents— Tlie  five  French  directors — Discontent  in  London  with  the  war — Political  meetings  in  Ijondou — 
Unpopularity  of  the  king  at  this  crisis — Parliamentary  bills  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  person  and  pre- 
vention of  seditious  meetings — Motions  for  peace  with  France— They  are  unsuccessiul — Publication  of  Burke's 
Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace — Hopeless  prospect  of  peace  at  this  period — Lord  Malmesbury  sent  to  Paris  with 
terms  of  accommodation — Their  arrogant  rejection  by  the  directors — Brititdi  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies 
—  Elliot's  blundering  vice-royalty  in  Corsica — Its  termination — The  British  troops  evacuate  Corsica — The 
French  attempt  an  invasion  of  Ireland — Their  armament  disperse  1  by  a  storm — The  French  resolve  to  invade 
Germany  and  Italy- -Germany  invaded  by  Jourdan  and  Moreau- — Their  advance  and  progress — Repealed 
defeats  of  Jourdan  by  the  Archduke  Charles— Jourdan  driven  back  across  the  Pvhine— Moreau  compelled  to 
retreat — The  French  invasion  of  Italy  intrusted  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte — His  advance  into  Italy — His  rapid 
successes — Summary  of  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  campaign — His  victories  at  Fombio  and  Lodi — Demands  of 
the  directory  U])on  Bonni)arte  for  money— His  proceedings  to  satisfy  their  demands  and  maintain  his  troops — 
His  victories  over  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi — The  battle  of  Arcole. 


HE  committee  of  eleven,  appointed 
to  pre]mre  organic  laws,  and  mo- 
dify and  make  fit  for  action  the 
constitution  of  '93,  soon  produced 
a  very  new  and  a  very  different 
constitution ;  and  this  was  accepted 
and  decreed  by  the  purged  convention  on  the  22d 
Vol.  IV. 


of  August.  Tliese  philosophical  statesmen  had 
been  brought  at  last  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  two  houses  or  chambers  ;  and  therefore  there 
were  to  be  two  elected  chambers — one  of  ancients, 


'  The  moderation  of  the  Thermidoriens  in  tlie  capital  has, 
however,  been  much  oven-ated.     Five  days  after  the  execution 
of  Robespierre,  no  fewer  than  10,000  new  arrests  had  taken 
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or  seuiovsjto  be  called  Coxseil  des  ANCiENS.aud 
to  consist  of  250  members,  of  the  age  at  least  of 
forty  full  years ;  and  one  of  juniors,  to  be  called 
Coxseil  des  Cixq  Cexts,  and  to  consist  of  500 
members,  all  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at  least. 
All  the  powers  of  legislation  were  to  be  divided 
between  these  two  elective  chambers  or  councils; 
and  there  was  to  be  no  third  estate,  or  president,' 
or  any  other  authority  with  the  faculty  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  laws.  As  if  to  place  the  two 
councils  in  a  state  of  direct  antagonism  and  per- 
])etual  collision,  the  cinq  cents  were  to  have  the 
sole  right  of  proposing  and  discussing  decrees 
and  laws,  or  seul  rinitiative  et  la  discussion  des 
lois;  and  the  anciens  were  to  haA^e  the  sole  right 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  decrees  and  laws— 
their  negative  being  made  as  alisolnte  as  any  royal 
veto.  The  committees  of  government  were  to  be 
suppressed ;  and  the  executive  power,  separated 
from  the  two  councils,  was  to  be  vested  in  a  direc- 
tory consisting  of  five  members,  who  were  all  to 
be  elected  by  the  two  councils. 

Assuming  that  the  revolution  could  only  be 
defended  by  the  men  that  made  it,  and  that  this 
new  constitution  could  be  made  to  march  joro- 
perly  only  by  its  authors,  the  convention  issued 
two  supplementary  decrees,  importing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  members  must  remain  or 
be  re-elected  ;  and  that  for  this  time  the  active 
citizens  sitting  as  electoral  assemblies  should  only 
have  free  choice  of  one-third;  and  that, in  default 
of  the  re-election  of  those  two-thirds,  the  conven- 
tion should  fill  up  the  vacancies  themselves. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  constitution  was  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  the  townships  of  France, 
the  primary  assemblies  voting  with  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  for  a  thing  they  neither  under- 
stood nor  had  examined.  Oaths  again  volleyed 
through  France — oaths  to  live  or  die  by  this  glo- 
rious republican  charter.  But  in  Paris  a  very 
mixed  o])position  instantly  began  to  show  itself; 
for  each  party  had  hoped  to  gain  something  by  a 
new  election,  and  now  there  was  to  be  only  the 
third  of  an  election  !  Ultra-Jacobin  republicans, 
men  who  continued  the  party  or  the  principles 
of  Eomrae,  Ruhl,  and  Bourbotte ;  the  shuffling 
middle  men  of  the  convention,  who  never  knew 
what  party  to  be  of.  and  who  were  of  all  parties 
by  turns;  the  constitutional  monarchists,  and  the 
disguised  ultra-royalists,  all  joined  in  shouting 
usurpation  ;  in  declaring  that  the  supplementary 


place  in  Paris  alone  for  imputed  terrorism.  The  same  measures 
were  applied  to  the  rest  of  France,  and  general!}'  the  prisons 
were  filled  by  new  political  offenders  faster  than  they  were 
emptied  of  the  old  ones.  This  could  not  have  been  done  if  pains 
had  not  been  taken  previously  to  disarm  all  the  poor  or  tm.e  sans- 
culottes. 

'  "  If  we  admit  a  president,"'  said  Faublas  Louvet,  who  was 
again  figuring  as  a  lawgiver,  "some  day  a  Bourbon  might  be 
elected  to  that  office.' 


decrees  plainly  showed  that  the  ruling  conven- 
tionalists were  determined  to  preserve  their  tyran- 
nical i:)Ower  at  all  hazards — that  they  wanted  to 
perjietuate  themselves.  Section  Lepelletier  beat 
to  arms;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  12th  Ven- 
demiaire,  or  the  4th  of  October,  a  committee  sat 
in  the  convent  of  Filles  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Eue 
Vivienne,  surrounded  by  guards  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets and  muskets  pi-imed,  and  calling  npou  all 
the  sections  to  arm  and  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  set  of  gi'eedy, 
ambitious,  blood-thirsty  usurpers.  With  a  con- 
sternation as  great  as  that  of  the  section,  the 
convention  ordered  Menou,  the  general  of  the  in- 
terior, to  march,  disarm,  and  disperse  the  con- 
spirators. Menoii  marched  accordingly,  and  with 
a  considerable  force ;  but  he  w^as  brought  to  a 
dead  halt  in  the  Eue  Vivienne  by  seeing  the 
muzzles  of  muskets  protruding  from  every  door, 
gateway,  and  window,  and  by  hearing  a  terrible 
chorus  of  most  resolute  shovits ;  and  after  hesi- 
tating for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  a  good 
many  of  his  Aolunteers  skulked  away,  lie  re- 
turned speedily  to  the  convention,  who  deprived 
him  of  his  command,  and  ordered  him  under 
arrest  as  a  traitor.  Next  they  named  Barras 
as  a  proper  man  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  put  down  the  insurrection.  Barras 
had  acted  in  this  capacity  before,  and  particularly 
on  the  critical  night  when  Robespierre  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  but  Barras, 
though  he  had  served  under  the  old  regime,  was 
no  soldier,  and  had  a  decided  avei-sion  to  expos- 
ing his  own  person  ;  and  this  time  most  people 
thought  that  there  would  be  hard  fighting.  Some 
deputies  very  opportunely  thought  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  young  officer  Avho  had  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  who 
had  since  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
Nice  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  This  adventurous 
young  officer,  who  had  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery  to  the 
younger  Eobesjnerre,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  the  closest  intimacy,  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
had  been  dismissed  the  army,  and  had  even  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment  after  the  revolution 
of  the  9th  and  10th  Thermidor,  being  then  evi- 
dently judged  by  the  Thermidoriens  to  be  a 
decided  ultra-Jacobin  and  Eobespierrist.  After 
lying  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight — which  time, 
it  is  said,  he  chiefly  occupied  in  studying  the 
n)ap  of  Upper  Italy— he  had  been  liberated  by 
the  convention,  and  had  been  allowed  to  serve 
out  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1794;  but 
ever  since  the  spring  of  the  present  year  he  had 
been  in  Paris  vainly  soliciting  employment.  He 
had  been  offered  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
infantry  in  the  Vendee,  but  that  appointment  he 
had  refused.    He  had  entertained  some  thoughts 
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of  going  to  Coiistaiitiuople,  and  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  sultan.  At  the  critical  moment — 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  Veudemiaire — when 
Menou  was  dismissed,  he  was  sitting  iu  the  gal- 
lery of  the  house.  He  was  well  knowu  to  Carnot, 
Tallien,  and  other  members  of  the  convention,  as 
a  man  of  head  and  of  action ;  and  it  is  added 
that  either  Carnot  or  Barras  himself  said,  "I 
have  the  veiy  man  we  want  for  this  business :  it 
is  that  little  Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand 
upon  ceremony !" 

The  young  brigadier  was  instantly  called  before 
tlie  coniiaittee  of  cinq  cents;  and  after  some  hesi- 
tation and  considerable  embarrassment,  he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  command  under  Barras,  and 
to  do  all  the  needful  work.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  He  sent  Adjutant  Murat  to  secure  and 
bring  up  all  the  artillery  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  camp  of  Sablons.  Murat, 
with  such  men  as  he  could  most  speedily  collect, 
made  a  rush  for  the  spot;  section  Lepelletier, 
with  the  same  intention,  was  ah*eady  in  motion 
for  the  camp ;  but  the  brave  and  rapid  son  of 
the  innkeeper  and  postmaster  of  Cahors  got  there 
first,  and  made  sure  of  the  guns.  Tliese  were 
only  guarded  by  some  twenty  men:  a  few  minutes 
and  Murat  would  have  been  too  late.  While  the 
convention  sat  iu  permanent  session  through  the 
night,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  lines  of  de- 
fence I'ound  the  Tuileries,  and  along  the  adjoining 
quays  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  had 
about  5000  regular  troo])s  under  arms,  and  the 
1500  or  1800  patriots  of  '89 ;  but  his  main  reli- 
ance was  upon  the  cannon,  which  he  loaded  with 
grape-shot  and  ])laced  at  the  liead  of  the  various 
avenues  through  which  the  insui'gents  must  ad- 
vance. He  sent  800  muskets,  with  ball  cartridge, 
into  the  convention,  with  the  hope  that  the 
honourable  members  would  make  good  use  of 
them  in  case  of  extremity — a  proposition  which 
is  said  to  have  made  the  honourable  members 
look  very  grave.  Betimes  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  Veudemiaire — the  5th  of  October,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  march  of  the  Parisian  mob  to 
Versailles — the  sectioners  were  in  motion  ;  but 
many  of  the  national  guards  did  not  answer  the 
call  to  arms ;  several  of  the  sections  were  alto- 
gether backward,  and  long  delays  ensued.  At 
length,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  section  Lepelletier 
seized  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  drove  in  some 
]3ickets  near  the  Pont  Neuf.  Then  thei-e  was 
another  pause,  which  lasted  till  near  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Bonaparte  wisely  waiting  to  be 
attacked,  and  his  adversaries  hesitating  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  done,  or  waiting  for  more  force. 
Having  been  anticipated  by  Murat  at  the  camp 
of  Sablons,  they  had  no  artillery  — apparently 
not  so  much  as  a  single  gun  ;  the  number  of  their 
national  guardsmen  is  variously  stated  at  20,000, 


30,000,  or  40,000.  They  were  commanded,  or  at 
least  headed,  by  General  Danican,  a  brave  officer 
of  noble  birth.  General  Duhoux,  the  Count  Mau- 
levrier,  and  Lafoud  de  Soule,  Avho  had  belonged 
to  the  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
section  Lepelletier  first  came  in  sight  of  the  con- 
ventional troops,  they  waved  their  hats,  and 
intimated  by  other  signs  and  words  that  they 
wished  to  fraternize.  Women  with  dishevelled 
hair  ran  between  the  two  armies,  crying  "Peace  ! 
peace ! "  But  none  of  these  ap] leals  made  the 
smallest  impression  on  the  men  that  manned  the 
guns ;  for  things  were  not  now  as  they  were  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when  the  cannoneers 
stationed  to  defend  the  Tuileries  turned,  at  the 
first  call  of  the  insurgent  people,  the  mouths  of 
their  guns  against  the  palace.  A  little  after  four 
o'clock  a  part  of  the  sections  began  to  move  iu 
several  columns  along  the  quays  and  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.  As  soon  as  they  were  within  musket- 
shot,  they  were  ordered  to  dispense  in  the  name 
of  the  law ;  they  answered  by  discharging  their 
muskets,  and  thereupon  Bonaparte's  gunners 
opened  a  mui'derous  fire  of  grajje-shot  and  can- 
ister. The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  decisive, 
for,  although  some  desperate  men  returned  to 
the  charge  once  or  twice,  and  attempted  to  carry 
the  guns,  the  mass  of  those  who  had  come  into 
action  ran  from  the  open  ground  under  cover  of 
the  houses  and  churches,  and  into  the' side  streets 
where  the  cannon  shot  could  not  reach  them. 
The  party  which  had  occupied  the  church  of  St. 
Roch  attempted  to  maintain  themselves,  although 
their  position  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery :  it  was  here  that  the  greatest  number  of 
lives  were  lost,  but  when  about  200  had  fallen 
the  post  was  evacuated.  A  few  hundred  that 
clustered  about  the  Theatre  de  la  Eepublique 
were  dislodged  by  a  few  shells.  According  to 
Bonaparte's  own  account,  the  fighting,  which  had 
not  properly  begun  till  half-past  four,  was  all  over 
by  six.  Faint  attempts  to  erect  barricades  in  the 
streets  were  defeated  by  rapid  movements ;  and 
the  scattered  and  panic-stricken  insurgents,  being 
followed  into  their  several  sections,  were  disarmed 
during  the  night.  The  Adctory  was  complete ; 
the  ill-combined  sectioners,  who  would  soon  have 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other  if  success 
had  attended  them,  could  never  rise  again.  The 
victors,  though  not  very  moderate  in  their  ven- 
geance, were  incomparably  less  sanguinary  than 
any  triumphant  party  had  hitherto  been. 

The  house  now  formed  itself  into  an  "Electoral 
National  Assembly,"  to  complete  in  its  own  bosom 
the  two-thirds — that  is,  to  name  themselves  the 
members  that  were  to  remain,  and  the  members 
that  were  to  go  out  to  nuike  room  for  the  third 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  their 
electoral   colleges.      Next,   they   divided    them- 
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sf  Ives,  acconUug  to  their  several  ages,  into  "Coun- 
cil of  Aueieiits"  aud  "Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;" 
and  all  this  being  done,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
out  of  their  owti  body  or  bodies  the  five  directors. 
The  directors  thus  chosen  were  Sieyes,  La  Eeveil- 
lere-Lepeaux,  Eewbell,  Letournenr,  aud  Barras. 
They  were  to  preside  in  rotation,  each  for  three 
months  at  a  time ;  and  he  who  presided  was  to 
keep  the  great  seals  and  sign  for  the  whole  di- 
rectory. Every  year  one-fifth  of  this  directory 
was  to  be  renewed  ;  that  is,  one  director  was  to 
retire  annually,  and  make  room  for  a  new  one. 
By  this  rapid  rotation  all  the  leading  members 
of  the  convention  might  hope  to  be  directors  in 
their  turns.  A  military  guard  and  a  sort  of  civil 
list  were  conferred  npon  them,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Luxemburg  was  appointed  for  their  residence. 
Sieyes,  out  of  antipathy  and  hatred  to  his  col- 
league Eewbell,  or  through  calculation,  or  pev- 
haps  out  of  a  vain  desire  to  show  that,  if  his  per- 
fect constitution  did  not  work  quite  so  well  as  its 
admirers  had  anticipated,  it  was  because  those 
intrusted  with  its  execution  did  not  perform 
their  duty  ably  or  honestly,  very  soon  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Carnot.  Except  La  Ee- 
veillere-Lepeaux,  all  these  first  directors  had 
been  Moutagnards  and  ultra-Jacobins. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  pi'edictions  of 
ministers  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the 
dearuess  of  bread  and  general  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions had  increased  in  Great  Britaiu,  and  the 
poorer  classes  had  certainly  sufi'ered  severe  pri- 
vations ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  successes  of  the  French,  and  the  defections 
from  the  coalition,  together  with  some  harsli 
pi'actices  used  at  home  for  recruiting  the  army, 
had  to  some  extent  rendered  the  war  unpopular. 
The  common  council  of  the  city  of  London  passed, 
by  a  vast  majority,  a  petition  for  peace,  wherein 
was  contained  a  severe  criticism  on  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  war,  and  Southwark  and 
various  other  cities  and  boi'oughs  followed  this 
example.  Counter-addresses  were  indeed  pro- 
cured by  ministers,  but  their  tone  was  thought 
to  be  but  faint  and  languid.  The  political  socie- 
ties took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontents, 
and  laboured  hard  to  give  them  growth  and  in- 
crease. At  the  end  of  June  a  numerous  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Fields  to  petition  for 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suff'rage.  A 
riot  was  apprehemled,  but  the  day  passed  over 
with  nothing  worse  than  some  very  bad  speeches. 
The  harvest,  however,  had  been  very  abundant ; 
bread  was  becoming  comparatively  cheap,  and 
the  worst  cause  of  alarm  was  gradually  subsiding 
by  the  month  of  October.  On  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober the  London  Corresponding  Society  called 
a  general  meeting  in  the  fields  between  Islington 
aud  Copenhagen  House.     The  multitude  that  as- 


sembled was  vaguely  computed  at  50,000  ;  but  it 
was  a  fine  day,  aud  it  appears  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  were  merely  seeking  a  little 
amusement.  The  speeches,  delivered  by  three 
professional  demagogues,  were  excessively  vio- 
lent ;  but  again  there  was  no  rioting.  Ministers 
had,  however,  taken  the  alarm,  aud  had  con- 
voked parliament  for  an  unusually  eai'ly  day. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  as  the  king  was  going 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  open  the  session 
in  person,  he  Avas  surrounded  by  a  numerous  mob 
who  hooted  and  gi-oaned  at  his  majesty,  and  cla- 
morously demanded  peace,  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  cheaper  bread.  As  the  state  coach 
came  opposite  to  the  ordnance  office,  then  in  St. 
Margaret  Street,  a  pebble  or  a  marble  thrown  by 
a  vigorous  hand,  or  a  ball  discharged  from  an 
air-gun,  went  through  one  of  the  glasses  and 
passed  between  the  king  and  Lord  Westmoreland, 
Avho  was  in  the  coach  with  him.  On  going  back 
from  the  house  to  St.  James's  Palace,  his  majesty 
was  again  hooted  and  pelted. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  speech  from  the  throne 
had  made  the  most  of  the  check  which  the  French 
had  received  from  the  Austriaus  on  the  Ehine. 
It  also  said  that  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  the 
diminution  of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  un- 
paralleled financial  embarrassments  of  the  French 
seemed  to  have  induced  them  to  have  some  wish 
for  peace ;  and  it  gave  the  assurance  that  any 
disposition  on  their  part  to  negotiate  for  a  gene- 
ral peace,  on  suitable  terms,  would  be  met  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give 
it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord  Grenville  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  "  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices  and  attempts."  And  on  the  same  day 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  by  Pitt, 
"  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings."  These 
bills,  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  for  petitioning  the  crown  and  the  legis- 
lature, and  for  discussing  political  subjects,  were 
warmly  opposed  in  all  their  stages  and  in  both 
houses  as  violent  and  unnecessary  encroachments 
on  popular  liberty  and  the  privileges  granted  or 
acknowledged  by  our  constitution,  but  they  were 
both  carried  by  majorities  even  larger  than  usual; 
for  many  men,  without  any  rational  link,  had 
chosen  to  connect  the  meeting  in  the  Copenhagen 
Fields  with  the  outrages  offered  to  the  king  ;  and 
others  were  of  o]>inion  tliat  the  unchecked  har- 
angues of  the  Thelwalls  and  Hodsons,  the  Binnsea 
and  the  Gale  Joneses,  might  lead  the  people  into 
excesses.  In  this  frame  of  mind  the  majority 
would  probably  have  voted  the  bills  in  jierpe- 
tuity;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  limit  their 
duration  to  three  years. 
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On  the  8tli  of  December  a  message  from  the 
king  was  delivei-ed  to  both  houses,  stating  that 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France  would  induce 
his  majesty  to  meet  any  disposition  for  negotia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  couchide  a  treaty  for  a  general  peace ; 
and  that  his  majesty  hoped  that  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination manifested  by  his  parliament,  added 
to  the  recent  and  important  successes  of  the  Aus- 
trian armies,  and  to  the  continued  and  growing 
embarrassments  of  the  enemy,  might  speedily 
conduce  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  object. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  Mr. 
Grey,  in  the  commons,  made  a  mo- 
tion to  bind  the  country  to  a  peace,  complaining 
that,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  minis- 
try, in  lieu  of  opening  negotiations,  were  making 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war.  Pitt  said 
that  there  was  a  sincere  desire  of  peace  if  it  could 
be  obtained  on  honourable  terms,  but  that  the 
country  could  not  break  her  faith  with  the  allies 
that  remained  true  to  her,  or  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  should  leave  the  French  in  pos- 
session of  Belgium,  Holland,  Savoy,  Nice,&c. ;  and 
he  added,  that  it  was  for  ministers  to  determine 
when  and  how  negotiations  should  be  ojiened.  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  was  negatived  by  190  against  50. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  same  honourable 
member  moved  that  the  house  shoiild  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  inquii'e  into  the  state 
of  the  nation.  In  his  speech  he  dwelt  upon  the 
enormous  expenses  and  the  hopeless  prospects  of 
the  war.  Within  the  last  three  years  ^77,000,000 
had  been  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  the 
country  was  less  able  to  endure  taxation  than 
before.  The  opposition  committed  a  political 
error  in  constantly  re]ieating  that  England  was 
I'uined  and  never  could  compete  with  France ; 
and  Pitt  bitterly  accused  them  of  taking  pains 
to  encourage  the  French  to  assume  the  arrogance 
of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Grey's  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  207  against  45.  A  few 
weeks  later,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  moved  a  long- 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  misapplication  of  the 
public  money;  but  the  order  of  the  day  was  also 
carried  against  this  motion  by  a  majority  of  209 
to  38.  On  the  19th  of  May  the  session  was 
closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  which  ex 
pressed  the  happy  effects  experienced  from  the 
provisions  adopted  for  suppressing  sedition  and 
restraining  the  progress  of  pi-inciples  subversive 
of  all  established  government. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Burke,  to  per- 
suade or  to  shame  a  part  of  the  country  out  of 
its  fears,  and  to  prove  that  there  was  more  danger 
in  treating  with  the  French  than  in  fighting  with 
them,  published  the  two  first  of  his  celebrated 
Latters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  These  two  letters, 
the  last  of  his  writings  he  lived  to  give  to  the 


world,  and  the  two  others  that  were  published 
after  his  death,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  mobt 
splendid  efforts  of  his  great  mind.  The  war  had 
been  conducted  on  a  very  different  .system  from 
the  one  he  had  proposed ;  but  the  monstrous 
errors  which  had  been  committed  did  not  make 
him  despair  of  the  final  i-esult,  provided  only  a 
check  could  be  given  to  that  despondence  which 
had  seized  upon  many  minds,  and  which  the  op- 
position were  inculcating  and  promoting.  "  To 
a  people,"  said  he,  "  who  have  been  once  proud 
and  gi-eat,  and  great  because  they  were  pi'oud,  a 
change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most  terrible 
of  all  I'evolutions  ! "  Nevertheless  Pitt  considered 
himself  obliged  to  continue  some  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  Barthelemy  at  Basle.  Mr. 
Wickham  asked  whether  the  directory  were  de- 
sirous to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  on  moderate  and  honourable  conditions, 
and  would  agree  to  a  meeting  of  a  congress  for 
this  purpose.  Barthelemy  replied,  that  the  di- 
rectors sincerely  desired  peace,  but  must  posi- 
tively insist  on  keejjing  Belgium,  or  all  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they 
had  been  formally  annexed  to  the  French  repub- 
lic by  a  constitutional  decree  which  could  not  be 
revoked.  Moreover,  at  the  very  same  time  the 
directors  were  fostering  and  entertaining  at  Paris 
a  number  of  Iri.sh  revolutionists,  and  were  con- 
templating a  grand  expedition  to  Ireland  to  co- 
operate with  our  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  convert 
that  country  into  another  small  dependence.  Nay, 
to  such  length  had  matters  gone,  that  in  the  jire- 
ceding  month  of  June  the  directory  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  who  had  smuggled  them- 
selves over  to  Paris  for  that  purpose;  and,  tliougli 
all  unknown  to  his  lordship,  a  copy  of  that  se- 
cret treaty  was  lying  not  many  yards  from  the 
spot  where  they,  in  October,  pretended  to  enter 
upon  a  pacific  conference  with  the  noble  Eng- 
lish envoy. 

In  the  autumn,  not,  we  believe,  with  the  slight- 
est hope  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  any  ad- 
missible end,  our  government  actually  applied 
for  passports  for  an  ambassador  and  suite  to  go 
to  Paris.  "Thus,"  says  Thiers,  who  can  still 
chuckle  over  the  matter,  "  the  English  aristocracy 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  to  the  regicide  re- 
public !  .  .  .  This  striking  ])roceeding  on  the 
part  of  our  most  implacable  enemy  had  some- 
thing glorious  in  it  for  our  republic  ! "  As  Thiers 
feels  now,  even  so  felt  (but  only  much  more  in- 
tensely) the  republicans  then.  The  step  raised 
their  presumption  and  confidence  by  many  de- 
grees :  it  was  a  g\gd.ni\c  faux-pas  in  politics,  from 
which  the  trumpet  tongue  of  Burke  ought  to 
have  warned  every  statesman,  every  Englishman  ; 
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its  effects  were  likely  to  be  as  mischievous  as  all 
the  blunders  united  which  had  been  committed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  but  the  opposition 
had  driven  for  this,  and  Pitt  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  prove  to  the  nation  that  a  peace  with 
France  was  not  attainable.  Lord  Malraesbury 
and  his  numerous  retinue  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
22d  of  October.  The  five  kings  of  the  Luxem- 
burg (the  directors  were  fast  assuming  a  very 
regal  state)  appointed  their  minister  of  foreign, 
affairs  to  confer  with  his  lordship,  who  proposed 
mutual  restitution  of  conquests  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  treaty.  The  directors  in- 
timated that  England  had  better  treat  by  and 
for  herself,  and  leave  her  allies  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. When  the  mock  negotiations,  which  were 
enlivened  on  the  part  of  the  French  by  many  in- 
.solent  sallies,  had  lasted  six  or  seven  weeks,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  in  reply  to  a  haughty  message,  told 
the  directors  that  there  could  be  no  further  ne- 
gotiations; and  on  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, his  lordship  was  told  that  his  further 
])resence  in  Paris  was  totally  unnecessary,  and 
that  he  and  his  suite  must  take  their  departure 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Eejoicing  in  the  op- 
]iortunity  of  insulting  a  lord,  the  low-bred  di- 
rectors added,  that  a  common  courier  could  do 
the  business  as  well  as  he,  if  the  English  govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  republic.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  stimulated  by 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  military  popu- 
lation if  peace  should  be  established. 

Persevering  in  their  old  system,  the  English 
government  sent  out  some  large  reinforcements 
to  the  West  Indies.  We  had  already  more  sugar 
colonies  than  we  needed,  and  most  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonies  were  wretchedly  unhealthy 
(charnel-houses  to  the  British  troops  that  were 
sent  to  them) ;  but  the  managers  of  the  war  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  whether, 
without  actual  possession  of  the  French  islands, 
we  could  have  kept  our  own  in  anything  like  a 
tranquil  and  thriving  state. 

By  this  time  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  made  the 
island  of  Corsica  too  hot  for  him  and  the  small 
English  force  there;  he  had  entirely  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  islanders,  and  haxl  quarrelled 
with  nearly  all  the  English  officers  about  him : 
lie  had  so  disgusted  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
that  that  brave  and  high-minded  man  had  sent 
in  his  resignation  and  returned  to  England.  After 
driving  the  venerable  Paoli  (without  whom  the 
English  would  never  have  been  there,  nor  Sir 
Gilbert  have  been  made  a  viceroy)  into  an  ob- 
scui'e  retirement  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv, 
he  had  driven  him,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  into 
another  exile,  by  sending  him  an  intimation  that 
he  must  immediately  leave  the  island.     The  Cor- 


sican  peasantry  began  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  English,  the  French  party  raised  their  heads, 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  great  effort  would 
be  made  from  the  opposite  continent  to  assist 
tliem.  So  effectual  was  this  hostility  that  our 
crovernment  transmitted  orders  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island.  On  the  8th  of  October,  Spain 
was  driven  by  the  French  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain  ;  and  she  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
co-operate  with  the  republicans  some  time  before 
this.  But  for  the  wonderful  Intelligence,  deci- 
sion, and  gallantry  of  Captain  Nelson,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  would  have  passed  from  his  viceregal  go- 
vernment to  a  French  ])rison.  But,  threatening 
to  bombard  the  town  about  their  ears,  the  com- 
modore imposed  respect  on  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  thirty  who  had  taken  upon  them 
the  government  of  the  island,  and  sent  their 
guards  scampering  out  of  the  town ;  and  quietly 
commencing  the  embarkation  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  saw  that  work  com])leted  on  the  19th, 
just  as  the  great  Spanish  fleet  was  coming  in  sight 
of  Cape  Corso.  All  private  i)roperty  was  saved, 
and  our  public  stores,  to  the  value  of  i)200,000, 
were  gotten  safely  on  board.  On  the  very  next 
day  the  French  troops,  who  had  been  pushed  over 
from  Leghoi'n,  and  who  had  landed  at  Cajje  Corso 
under  cover  of  the  Spanish  ships,  marched  into 
the  citadel  of  Bastia  only  one  hour  after  the  rear 
of  the  British  had  s})iked  the  guns  and  evacuated  it. 
Nelson  was  the  last  man  that  left  the  shore :  hav- 
ing thus,  as  he  said,  seen  the  first  and  the  last  of 
Corsica.  He  had  captured  forts  and  fortresses, 
fighting  on  land  better  than  our  professional  sol- 
diers; and  after  quitting  tlie  island  he  fought 
a  most  gallant  action  at  sea  with  some  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  most  important  operations  of  the  French 
navy  wei-e  connected  with  a  descent  upon  Ireland. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  a  fleet,  numbering 
forty-three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the 
line,  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Bi'est.  On  board 
were  25,000  men,  choice  infantry  and  cavalry, 
who  had  been  tried  in  the  war  of  the  Vendee ; 
a  great  quantity  of  field  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores  of  every  description ;  a  good  many 
spare  muskets  and  bayonets  to  put  into  the  hands, 
and  some  red  liberty  night-caps  to  put  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Irish  patriots,  or  insurgents,  or 
rebels.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Vice-ad- 
miral Morand  de  Galles,  Rear-admirals  Eichery, 
Nielly,  and  Bouvet ;  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  was  Hoche,  a  young  sergeant  in  the 
gardes  Fran9aises  when  the  revolution  began. 
Fearful  of  encountering  our  Channel  fleet,  sepa- 
rated by  a  storm,  and  navigating  with  confusion 
and  rashness,  this  fleet  and  army  suffered  greatly, 
and  did  nothing.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  ships 
entered  Ban  try  Bay:  but  the  troops  on  board 
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could  not  venture  to  liincL  One  ship  of  the  line  |  man  part  of  this  great  plan.  Jourdan,  who  had 
had  already  gone  down  with  1400  people  on  j  63,000  foot  and  11,000  horse,  driving  back  some 
board ;  other  vessels  foundered  or  were  driven  I  Austrian  corps  from  the  ground  they  had  con- 
quered on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  the 
last  campaign,  invested  the 
renowned  fortress  of  Elnen- 
breitstein,  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  immediately 
opposite  to  Coblentz.  The 
emperor's  brother,  the  Arch  • 
duke  Charles,  who  had  taken 
the  command  of  Clairfait's 
army,  w  Inch  now  amounted 
to  about  70.000  foot  and 
20,000  horse,  advanced  ra- 
pidly Avith  a  ])art  of  it  to 
the  Ehiue,  defeated  one  of 
Jourdan's  divisions  under 
General  Lef  ebvre,and  forced 
Jourdan  to  relinquish  his 
siege,  and  take  up  other  po- 
sitions. But  while  the  archduke  was  thus  occupied 
by  Jourdan,  Moreau,  who  had  about  72,000  foot 
and  between  6000  and  7000  horse,  dashing  across 
the  Rhine  at  Strasbui-g,  some  150  miles  higher  uj) 
the  river  than  Coblentz,  captured,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  and  after  a  series  of 
victories  advanced  towards  the  heart  of  Suabia,  his 
progress  being  facilitated  by  the  rai:)id  di-afts  made 
upon  the  army  of  his  opponent,  old  General  Wurm- 
ser,  to  reinforce  the  emjjeror's  armies  in  Italy. 

When  the  campaign  opened  Wurmser  had  not 
60,000  foot  to  ojipose  to  Moreau's  72,000,  but  his 
cavalry  was  superior  in  number,  as  in  nearly 
every  other  qualit}' — he  having  at  one  moment 
upwards  of  20,000  horse.  At  one  draft  25,000 
men  were  withdrawn  from  "VVurmser's  army,  and 
sent  through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  veteran  general  himself  was  obliged  to 
hurry  to  the  defence  of  Lombardy.  On  the  26th 
of  June,  the  archduke,  with  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
marched  uj)  the  Rhine  in  order  to  check  Moreau. 
Jourdan,  thus  disembarrassed,  re- crossed  the 
Rhine,  and,  finding  nothing  to  oppose  him  except 
a  small  army  of  imperialists  under  Wartcnsleben, 
he  pushed  forward,  and,  after  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes rather  than  battles,  took  Frankfort, 
Wiirzburg,  and  other  towns.  Moreau  kept  ad- 
vancing on  nearl}'  a  parallel  line,  his  army  and 
Jourdan's,  en  ('cJu'lonnant,  presenting  a  front 
which  extended  more  than  sixty  leagues.  It  was 
by  the  imperative  order  of  Carnot  that  the  two 
armies  thus  spread  themselves  in  order  to  turn 
both  wings  of  the  imperialists.  The  Archduke 
Charles  perceived  the  error,  and,  narrowing  his 
own  front,  and  gradually  bringing  nearer  to  a 
converging  point  the  separate  forces  of  AVartens- 
leben   and  Wurmser,  he   slowly  retreated,  fre- 
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on  shore ;  and  the  remainder  soon  made  all  the 
haste  the}'  could  to  return  to  Brest.  Of  forty- 
three  sail,  thirty-one  arrived  in  port  in  bad  con- 
dition: seven  had  been  captured  by  the  British.' 
On  the  Continent  the  republicans  had  been 
inore  successful,  though  even  there  their  fortunes 
were  chequered — Carnot,  as  one  of  the  five  direc- 
tors, now  entirely  monopolized  the  war  depart- 
ment. Under  his  ausjnces,  but  not  at  his  origi- 
nal suggestion — for  the  i<le{i,  obvious  in  itself, 
had  occurred  to  Dumouriez,  Moreau,  Pichegru, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  100  ofhcers  besides — 
it  was  I'esolved,  early  in  the  year,  to  attack  Ger- 
many and  Italy  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  di- 
vide the  emperor's  forces ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
complete  success  of  both  the  attacking  armies, 
tliat  of  Italy  was  to  move  through  the  passes  of 
the  Tyi'ol  or  of  Carinthia,  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Germany  in  Bavaria,  or  farther  on 
in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  and  then  the 
two  were  to  advance  upon  Vienna,  and  imjiose 
the  terms  of  peace  there.  Pichegru,  who  had 
fallen  out  of  favour  with  the  directory,  was  su- 
])erseded  by  Moreau,  and  this  able  general,  and 
Jourdan,  who  had  been  foiled  and  beaten  by 
Clairfait  the  preceding  yeai-,  iindei'took  the  Ger- 


'  A  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  Brest  fleet  sailed,  our  min- 
isters ought  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  destmation.  Early 
in  December,  an  xVmerican  vessel,  laden  with  20,000  stand  of 
aims  and  cannon,  was  taken  by  an  English  man-of  war,  on  the 
shrewd  suspicion  of  being  boiuid  for  Ireland,  which  she  luiques- 
tionably  was.  "She  was  a  good  emblem  of  American  peace. 
Her  name  was  the  Olive  Branch,  with  a  covered  cargo  of  arms." — 
Letter  from  Lawrence  to  Burke,  in  EpiMolanj  Currespondence  of 
the  Riyht  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Fnnch  Lairrence. 
Oirr  American  kinsmen  had  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
volutionize Ireland  on  their  own  accoimt  during  their  war  of 
independence  ;  and  now  a  very  nume'  us  party  of  them,  partly 
through  spite,  but  more  through  the  love  of  lucre,  were  willing 
to  assist  the  French. 
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fluently  disputiug  the  ground,  but  determined 
not  to  hazard  a  battle  until  his  retiring  forces 
were  all  brought  so  near  to  each  other  that  he 
ini<Tht  fall  with  a  superior  force  either  upon 
Jourdau  or  ujwn  Moreau.  As  the  French  ad- 
vanced triumi^hantly,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  so  little  opposition,  some  of  the  contingent 
corps,  who,  ou  the  whole,  behaved  indifferently, 
quitted  the  imperial  army  and  disbanded,  and 
several  of  the  states  ©f  the  empire  sued  to  the 
directory  for  a  separate  peace,  which  they  ob- 
tained upon  condition  of  paying  enormous  con- 
tributions. Still  extending  his  front,  and  mov- 
ing over  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  which  our 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  traversed  in  his 
Blenheim  campaign,  Moreau  captui'ed  Ulni  and 
Douauworth  on  tlie  Danube,  and  was  preparing  to 
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cross  the  river  Lech  into  Bavaria,  and  thence  to 
move  onward  to  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  which  the  republican  army  was  at 
the  moment  completely  victoi-ious,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had 
gathered  some  reinforcements  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  had  rapidly  executed  his  ad- 
mirably designed  movements,  fell  upon  Jourdan 
with  a  superiority  of  force,  and  completely  de- 
feated him  at  Amberg.  The  Austrian  prince 
then  followed  the  fleeing  republicans  to  the 
Maine,  and  gave  them  another  tremendous  beat- 
ing, on  the  3d  of  September,  at  Wurzburg.  Still 
pressing  on  the  rear  of  the  republicans,  who  fell 
into  a  miserably  disorganized  state,  he  defeated 
them  again  on  the  Kith  of  September,  at  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  and  drove  them  with  terrible  loss  to  the 


opposite  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  his  retreat  Jour- 
dan had  lost  20,000  men,  and  nearly  all  his  artil- 
lery' and  liaggage.  Moreau,  who  was  too  far 
away  to  the  right  to  render  any  assistance  to 
Jourdau,  could  neither  advance  nor  maintain 
himself  Avhere  he  was,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier: 
he  therefore  began  his  famed  retreat,  which  lay 
through  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. Moreau  had  still  70,000  men,  who  had  suf- 
fered no  serious  disaster.  The  imperial  general 
Latour,  who  was  nearest  at  hand  to  follow  him,  had 
not  above  24,000  men  ;  and  some  scattered  corps 
did  not  join  his  standard  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  enable  him  to  contend  successfully  with  the  re- 
jrablicans.  Latour,  pressing  too  close  on  Moreau's 
r'^ar,  sustained  a  defeat  ou  the  2d  of  October  at 
Biberach.  The  republicans  got  safely  through 
the  valley  of  Hell  and  the  whole  of  the  Black 
Forest ;  but  when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  they  found  the  victorious  Archduke  Charles 
ready  to  meet  them,  with  a  force  equal,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  superior  to  their  own.  Moreau,  at 
the  end  of  his  too  nuich  praised  retreat,  found 
himself  compelled  to  fight  two  battles,  and  both 
battles  were  to  him  defeats.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber he  was  beaten  at  all  points,  at  Emmendingen ; 
and,  on  the  20th,  in  spite  of  his  formidable  posi- 
tion among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  Schliengen,  lie 
was  beaten  again ;  and  nothing  but  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  which  prevented  the 
splendid  Austrian  cavalry  from  acting,  enabled 
him  to  get  his  disheartened  columns  to  the  safe 
side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  saved  Germany, 
but,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Jourdan  and  Mo- 
reau on  this  side,  the  much  smaller  re])ublican 
ai'my  of  Italy  had  subdued  all  the  north  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  command  of  this  smaller 
army,  which  took  the  field  much  earlier  than  the 
army  or  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine,  Avas  given 
to  the  aspiring  young  man  who  had  "killed  the 
]5eople  for  the  regicides'"  on  the  critical  13th 
Vendemiaire,  and  who  had  since  then  married 
Madame  Josephine  Beauharuais,  a  native  of 
Martinique,  widow  of  Vicomte  Alexandre  de 
Beauharuais,  who  had  served  as  a  general  in  the 
republican  armies,  and  who  had  been  guillotined 
during  the  reign  of  teiTor,  which  had  also  con- 
signed his  fair  relict  to  a  prison.  This  very 
gi'aceful  captivating  woman  was  linked  in  a  close 
friendship  with  the  fascinating  Cabarus,  wlio 
now  bore  the  name  of  Tallien,  the  daring  man 
who  had  been  the  first  to  beard  Robes]iien-e  in 
the  convention,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
deed,  had  obtained  a  large  share  of  political 
power  and  patronage.  The  Beauharnais  was 
also  exceedingly  intimate  with  Director  Barras, 
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and  enjoyed  the  friendship  or  patronage  of  other 
powerful  individuals.  It  was  unfair  to  say  that 
the  young  Corsicau  owed  his  appointment  to 
this  marriage ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
doubt  that  Josejjhiue  contributed  to  it.  It  was 
Barras  and  Carnot  that  proposed  to  give  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Bonaparte,  as 
the  fittest  man  for  it,  and  the  other  three  direc- 
tors, after  some  hesitation,  assented.  He  arrived 
at  head-quarters,  at  Nice,  on  the  26th  of  March. 
He  found  the  disposable  forces  amounting  to 
about  50,000  men,  but  badly  provided  and  iu  a 
wretched  state  of  indiscipline.  The  combined 
army  of  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  amounted 
to  60,000 — in  Bonaparte's  reckoning  to  75,000 
men — and  was  now  under  the  command  of 
Beaulieu,  a  gallant  veteran.  It  was  stretched 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Aijenniues,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  French,  as  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
were  advancing.  Not  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
Beaulieu  descended  from  the  heights,  and  on  the 
11th  of  A])ril  he  met  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  at  Voltri,  near  Genoa,  and  repulsed  it. 
At  the  same  time  D'Argenteau,  who  commanded 
Beaulieu's  centre,  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Montenotte  to  descend  uj)on  Savona,  and  thus 
take  the  French  iu  Hank.  But  wlien  more  than 
half  his  march  was  completed,  D'Ai'genteau  met 
a  French  division  of  1500  men,  who  threw  them- 
selves into  the  old  hill  I'edoubt  of  Moutelegino, 
which  in  a  manner  shut  up  the  road  of  Monte- 
notte. The  fate  of  the  cam])aign,  and  perhaps 
the  then  young  republican  general,  lay  within 
that  old  redoubt.  D'Argenteau  attacked  it  three 
times  with  all  his  infantry,  but  Colonel  Eampou 
maintained  the  po.st ;  and  this  gave  time  to  Bona- 
parte to  march  round  by  night  by  an  unguarded 
road  to  D'Argenteau's  rear;  and,  before  Beau- 
lieu, who  was  on  the  left,  or  Genei'al  Colli,  who 
was  on  the  right  with  the  mass  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese troops,  could  come  up  to  his  support,  D'Ai-- 
genteau  was  defeated,  and  driven  iu  disorderly 
reti-eat  beyond  Montenotte.  The  young  repub- 
lican general  had  now  pushed  into  tlie  valley  of 
the  Bormida,  between  the  two  disjointed  wings 
of  the  allied  army.  Beaulieu  and  Colli  hastened 
to  repair  this  disaster,  by  re-establishing  their 
coiumunications ;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  quick 
for  them,  and  by  two  attacks,  one  at  Millesimo 
on  the  13th  of  April,  the  other  at  Dego  on  the 
14th,  Colli  and  the  Piedmontese  army  were  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  Austrians,  and  Pro- 
vera,  with  an  Austrian  division  of  2000  men,  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms.  On  the  15th,  a 
mistake  committed  by  Wukassowich  nearly  re- 
trieved the  fortune  of  the  allies;  that  general 
with  5000  Austrians  came  suddenly  from  Voltri, 
where  Beaulieu  had  been  victorious  over  the 
French,  ran  upon  Dego,  where  he  expected  to 
Vol.  IV. 


find  his  countrymen,  but  where,  instead,  he  found 
Massena,  with  a  division  of  the  French  army, 
little  prepared  for  any  attack.  Wiikassowich 
made  a  brilliant  charge  and  scattered  the  French 
division  ;  but  General  Laharpe  came  down  with 
reinforcements,  and  Bonaparte  himself,  dreading 
the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  his  rear, 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  still  more  troops. 
Then,  after  the  most  heroic  conduct,  Wukasso- 
wich was  obliged  to  retire.  As  the  republicans 
debouched  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida 
into  the  I'ich  plains  of  Piedmont,  Beaulieu  re- 
treated iu  good  order  to  the  Po,  to  defend  the 
emperor's  Milanese  territories,  leaving  Colli  and 
the  Piedmontese  army  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Bonaparte  instantly  turned  against  Colli,  who 
had  taken  post  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Apennines  at  Ceva,  drove  him  from  that  post, 
followed  him  to  Mondovi,  dislodged  him  there, 
and  pursued  him  beyond  Cherasco.  Betrayed 
by  part  of  his  army  who  had  been  jDroselytized, 
and  now  badly  served  by  the  rest,  pressed  by  a 
superior  force,  and  looking  in  vain  for  aid  from 
Beaulieu,  Colli  at  length  retreated  to  Carignan, 
close  to  Turin.  By  this  time  all  the  provinces 
of  Piedmont  south  of  the  Po  were  open  to  the 
republican  invaders,  the  ca])ital  itself  was  aliuost 
at  their  mercy,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  consumed.  Vittor  Amadeo  sued  for  a 
truce,  which  Bonaparte  granted  in  consideration 
of  having  the  key-fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Tor- 
tona  put  into  his  hands.  The  directoiy  soon 
after  extended  the  truce  into  a  treaty  of  jjeace, 
which  his  Sardinian  majesty  paid  for  by  deliver- 
ing up  all  the  other  Piedmontese  fortresses  and 
all  the  jjasses  of  the  Aljjs,  and  by  ceding  to  the 
French  I'epublic  for  ever  Savoy,  Nice,  and  some 
Alpine  tracts  of  country.  The  poor  old  king 
did  not  long  survive  this  ruinous  i^eace,  dying 
broken-hearted  on  the  16th  of  October.  Imme- 
diately after  concluding  the  truce  Bonaparte 
marched  against  Beaulieu,  drove  him  from  the 
Po,  beat  him  in  a  sharp  battle  at  Fombio,  be- 
tween Piacenza  and  Milan,  and  made  him  fall 
back  upon  the  river  Adda.  The  Austrian  gene- 
ral occupied  the  town  of  Lodi  and  its  bridge 
across  the  Adda,  which  last  he  defended  with  a 
numerous  and  excellent  artillery  ;  but,  with  that 
want  of  ensemble  or  compactness  which  attended 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  all  these  generals, 
he  stationed  his  infantry  too  far  off  to  be  able 
properly  to  support  the  artillery.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  Bonaparte,  after  a  terrific  conflict,  car- 
ried the  bridge  of  Lodi,  when,  as  he  said  himself 
many  years  afterwards,  the  idea  first  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  might  become  a  great 
actor  in  the  world's  drama.  Beaulieu,  with  an 
army  now  demoralized  and  panic-stricken,  made 
a  faint  atteu)pt  to  defe7id  the  line  of  the  Mincio; 
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but,  after  throwing  a  garrison  into  Mantua,  lie 
withdrew  behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  On 
the  loth  of  May,  Bonaparte  made  a  triumjahal 
entrance  into  Milan,  where  the  French  had  many 
converts  and  partizans.  All  Lorabardy  was  now 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  except  Mantua,  and 
that  fortress  was  soon  blockaded.  And  now  be- 
gan a  system  of  plunder— a  plundering  of  friends 
and  foes  and  helpless  neutrals— which  had  never 
yet  been  equalled. 

The  troops  were  to  be  supported,  the  officers 
were  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Italy ;  and 
the  five  directors  at  the  Luxemburg  were  inces- 
santly  calling  upon   the   general  for  money— 
money— more  money.     Bonaparte  himself  says, 
tliat,  besides  clothing  and  feeding,  and  abun- 
dantly paying  his  army,  he  remitted  to  them 
50,000,000  francs  during  his  first  Italian  cam- 
paign.    Until  the  emperor  should  send  another 
army,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  Italy  to 
offer  any  valid  resistance    to  these   insatiable 
plunderers.     Wherever  resistance  showed  itself 
on  the  part  of  the  desperate  Italian  people,  it 
was  quenched  in  blood.     The  fair  city  of  Pavia 
was  for  a  night  and  a  day  given  up  to  plunder, 
debauchery,  and  every  species  of  violence  and 
crime.      Villages   were    burned    together  with 
those  who  dwelt  in  them.      Advancing  south- 
ward, Bonaparte  showed  how  the  republicans 
"respected  neutrality  by   overrunning  Tuscany, 
taking  possession  of  Leghorn,  putting  a  garrison 
in  it,  seizing  and  selling  by  auction  the  English, 
Portuguese,  and  other  goods  found  in  the  ware- 
houses of  that  great  free  port,  and  commanding 
the  native  merchants  to  deliver  up  all  property 
they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  any  enemies 
of  the  French  republic.     The  next  to  be  plun- 
dered were  the  states  and  possessions  of  the  poor 
old  helpless  pope ;  and  about  this  work  the  un- 
believers w^ent  with  great  zest.     On  the  18th  of 
June,   a   marauding    column   entei-ed    Bologna, 
and  at  once  laid  hands  on  the  Monte  di  Pieta. 
Another  division  entered  Ferrara  and  did  the 
same.     Pius  VI.  despatched  envoys  to  sue  for 
lerms,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  Bonaparte  granted 
an  armistice  at  the  following  price  :— 15,000,000 
francs  in  cash,  and  6,000,000  in  provisions,  horses, 
&c.,  &c. ;  a  number  of  paintings,  ancient  statues, 
and  vases,  and  500  manuscripts  to  be  selected  out 
of  the  Vatican  libraiy  by  commissioners  sent 
from  Paris ;  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara,  the  cession  of  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Ancona,  and  the  closing  of  all  the  Pa- 
pal ports  to  the  English  and  their  allies. 

Bonaparte  was  recalled  from  this  easy  and  pro- 
fitable work  by  intelligence  that  Wurmser  was 
coming  against  him  with  part  of  the  imperial 
army  which  had  retreated  before  Moreau.  The 
German  veteran  descended  from  the  vallev  of 


Trento  with  from  50,000  to  60,000  men.  Blind 
as  ever  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  dividing  his 
forces,  Wurmser  split  his  army  into  two,  moving 
himself  with  the  larger  half  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  and  sending  Quos- 
nadowich  with  the  other  division  along  the 
western  bank.  Bonaparte,  who  had  raised  his 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  concenti-ated  his  forces, 
instantly  threw  their  entire  weight  upon  Quosua- 
dowich,  crushed  him  at  Lonato,  drove  him  back 
into  the  mountains,  and  then,  turning  quickly 
round,  faced  old  Wurmser  with  a  force  now 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Austrians ;  and,  in  two 
blootly  battles  fought  near  Castiglioue,  on  the 
3d  and  5th  of  August,  the  dull,  but  brave  old 
man  was  defeated,  and  driven  back  into  the 
Tyrol,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  several 
thousand  men.  Bonaparte  followed  him  up  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Tyrol,  defeated  an  Austrian 
division  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  entered  as 
a  conqueror  into  the  city  of  Trento.  Descending 
the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  Wurmser  again  entered 
Italy  and  advanced  to  Bassano,  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  from  Cariuthia. 
But  his  active  young  opponent  followed  close  upon 
his  rear,  and  all  that  tlie  veteran  could  do  was  to 
throw  himself  into  the  important  fortress  of  Man- 
tua with  some  18,000  men,  the  wretched  remnant 
of  his  army.  It  was  tlie  14th  of  September  wlien 
Wurmser  got  within  the  walls  of  the  Virgilian 
city.  By  the  end  of  October,  as  the  snows  were 
beginning  to  whiten  the  ridges  of  those  Alps, 
two  fresh  Austrian  armies  were  descending  into 
Ital\'. 

But,  again,  these  two  armies,  instead  of  being 
united  in  the  mountains,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  poured  down  on  the  plain  as 
one  torrent,  were  allowed  to  come  dribbling  in 
different  directions,  and  to  get  into  the  presence 
of  the  French  divided  and  far  apart.  Marshal 
Alvinzi  descended  from  Carinthia  upon  Belluno 
with  30,000  men,  while  Davidowich  with  20,(iO() 
men  moved  down  from  the  T3T0I.  The  two 
armies  united  would  hardly  have  been  a  match 
for  Bonaparte,  who  could  bring  at  the  least 
45,000  men  into  action  ;  but  as  it  was  arranged, 
they  had  between  them  to  traverse  nearly  one-half 
of  the  breadth  of  Italy  before  Alvinzi  and  David- 
owich could  join  at  the  appointed  spot,  between 
Pesehiera  and  Verona,  whence  they  were  to 
march  together  to  Mantua,  wliere  Wurmser 
was  to  be  released,  and  the  general  with  the  Scla- 
vonic name  moved  at  a  snail's  pace.  With  the 
mass  of  his  forces  Bona]iarte  rushed  to  meet  Al- 
vinzi, and  gave  him  battle  at  Le  Nove  on  the  6tli 
of  November;  but,  instead  of  defeating  hira,  he 
himself  sustained  a  terrible  repulse,  and  retreated 
next  day  towards  Verona  to  i)ick  up  the  shat- 
tered columns  of  Vuuboise,  who  was  retreating 
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before   Daviilowicli.      Contrary  to   expectation, 
Alviiizi,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  reached  the 
lieights  of  Cakliero,  in  front  of  Verona.    But,  in- 
stead of  finding  Davidowich  there,  he  learned  that 
that  sluggard,  or  arch-traitor,  liad  been  reposing 
himself  for  ten  blesse<l  flays  at  Roveredo,  between 
Trento  and  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  and  was  still 
there  or  far  away  in  that  neighbourhood.     Thus 
left  to  himself,  Alvinzi  was  attacked,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  by  Bonaparte,  who  attempted  to 
dislodge  him  from  Caldiero.     This  proved  fruit-  j 
ie.s8;  the  Austrians  stood  on  those  heights  like  ' 
rocks,  and   after   considerable  loss   the  French  . 
were   comj)elled    to   retreat  again  into  Verona. 
For  a  moment  the  young  Coi-sican's  heart  failed 
lum  ;  but  he  soon  roused  himself,  and,  march-  I 
ing  quietly  out  of  Verona  in  the  night  of  the  j 
14th  of   November,  and  moving  rajudly  by  a 
oros.s-roarl  that  ran  througli  a    marshy  country, 
lie  got  close  to  Villanova,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzi.  | 
The  Alpone,  a  mounUiin  stream,  almost  dry  in  ] 
Kome  seasons  of  the  vear,  ran  between  the  French  ' 
and   Villanova,  and  was  traversed  only  by  the  ' 
narrow  stone  bridge  of  Arcole.     Bona]»artemade 
a  rush  at  the  bridge,  but   found   it  defended  by 
two  battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians  with 
some  artillery.     Three  times  the  French  column 
attempted  to  storm  it  amidst  a  shower  of  grape- 
shot  and  musketry,  and  three  times  reeled  back 
wiili  terrific  loss;  many  of  the  men  i*an  away' 
.'dung  tiie  narrow  causeway  which  led  up  to  the 
bridge  and  plunged  into  the  mai-shes  for  safety 
Bonaparte  himself  w;is  thrown  from  the  causeway 
into  a  mar.sh,  and  was  very  near  being  taken,  for 
tiie  Croats  and   Hungarians  rushed  acro.ss  the 
bridge  and  swept  everything  before  them.     A 
charge   of    French    grena<liei-s    drove   back    the 
enemy,  and  extricated  their  general  when  he  was  | 
up  to  his  middle  in  mud  an<l  water,  and  almost 
surrounded.     By  this  time  Alvinzi  had   changed 
his  front,  and  advanced  from  the  heights  of  Cal- 
diero, upon  which  the  battle  became  general.     It 

'  Tho  yeir  ITOrt  w.^g  iii^inliztyl  l)y  the  comiilete  execution 
of  the  fonnal  ami  final  partition  of  Poland,  after  the  conipiil- 
sory  alxlic.-\tion  of  ^fttmislaiui  on  the  2.jth  of  Novenjher,  171*5. 
Of  this  deed,  the  chief  jxilitic  d  crime  of  modern  Euroi)e,  a 
great  writer  savs : — "•  Thu."  fell  the  Polish  pe<i]>le  .ifter  a  wise  and 
virt\ioii8  attempt  U^  establish  lil>erty,  and  a  hemic  struggle  t« 
defend  it — >)y  the  flagitious  wicke<lnes8  of  Riis.4ia — by  the  foul 
treadiery  of  Prussia  — by  the  unprincipled  accession  of  Austria — 
and  by  the  phort-sightwl  :i9  well  ns  me.in  spirited  acfiuiescence 
of  all  the  nations  of  Eurojie.  Till  the  first  pirtition.  the  sacred- 
ness  of  ancient  jvissession.  the  right  of  every  jieople  to  its  own 
soil,  were  universally  reganleil  as  the  gu.inlian  principles  of 
Eurojiean  independence  They  gaineil  strength  from  that  pro- 
gi-ess  of  civilization  which  they  protect<?d  and  secured  ;  and  the 
violation  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  gre,it  degree  precluded  by  the 
jealoiisies  of  great  st  ites,  and  by  the  wise  combinations  of  the 
sm.iUer  communities.  Confederacies  were  formed  hmg  wars 
were  carried  on,  to  prevent  the  dangerous  aggrandizement  of 
states  by  legitimate  conquest.  To  prevent  a  nation  fnim  acquir- 
ing the  power  of  doing  wnmg  to  othei-s  was  the  great  object  of 
negotiation  and  war.  These  principles  were  just  and  wise,  as 
iha  preeen-ation  of  the  balance  of  power  was  in  truth  the  only 


lasted  for  three  days,  and  was  by  far  the  hardest 
fought  in  all  these  Italian  campaigns.     If  David- 
owich had  been  at  hand  with  only  half  of  his 
20,000  men,  or  if  old  Wurmser,  leaving  !Mantua 
to  take  care  of  itself,  had  come  up  while  Bona- 
parte w\as  sacrificing  his  best  men  in  obstinate 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  carry  the  bridge  of  Arcole, 
or  when  the  French  army  was  divided,  one  part 
on  one  side  of  the  Alpone  and  the  rest  on  the 
other  side,  the  invaders  must  have  been  exter- 
minated.    But  so  bright  an  hyjiothesis  was  not 
to  be  realized  by  Austrian  generals,  or  by  any 
other  generals  for  many  a  year  to  come.     Un- 
disturbed in  flanks  and  rear,  Bonaparte  fought 
on,  with  a  terrific  loss  to  his  own  army ;  and 
yet,  after  all,   he  did  not  carry  the  bridge  of 
Arcole.     The  attacks  of  the  15th  were  renewed 
on  the  16th.     On  the  17th  the  Corsican  general 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Alpone,  and  sent  Au- 
gereau  across  to  advance  along  the  left  bank, 
with  a  strong  column  to  take  the  defenders  of 
the  bridge  in  flank.     Augereau  succeeded  in  his 
object  and  gained  possession  of  the  village  of 
Arcole.     Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  Vi- 
cenza  ami  B;ts^!ano,  where  he  took  up  his  winter- 
(juarters.     The  French  estimate  his  loss  at  4000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  in  ]irisoners; 
they  do  not  state  their  own  loss,  but  it  must 
necessarily  have  lieen  immense. 

On  the  same  day  that  Alvinzi  began  his  retreat 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  Davidowich,  as 
if  waking  from  a  drunken  sleep,  came  blundering 
down  by  Ala  to  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and 
entered  the  Italian  ])lains  between  Pe.schiera  and 
Verona;  but  Bonaparte,  who  had  now  nothing 
else  to  do,  turned  against  him  with  his  superior 
and  victorious  forces,  and  presently  drove  him 
back  to  Ala,  to  Roveredo,  and  the  steep  hills  that 
'  overhang  the  Tyrol  pass.  Thus  ended  what  was 
not  incorrectly  called  the  third  Italian  campaign 
'  of  the  year  1790  ;  and  thus  Bonaparte  had  beaten 
successively  Beaulieu,  AVurmser,  and  Alvinzi.' 

'  effe-tual  security  of  all  iinlependent  nations  against  oppression. 
But  m  the  cnse  of  Pol.-uid.  a  nation  was  ro>  bed  of  its  ancient 
territor>-  without  the  pretence  of  any  wrong  that  couM  justify 
war.  without  even  those  forms  of  war  which  cfniM  bestow  on  the 

'  acquisition  the  name  of  c^mquest.     It  was  an  attack  on  the 

-  balance  of  power,  the  gi-eat  outwork  of  national  independence 
itself  It  is  a  cniel  and  bitter  aggravation  of  this  calimity, 
that  the  crime  was  pen^etnted  under  the  pretence  of  tlie  wise 

'  and  just  i.rinciple  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium-as  if  that 
principle  had  any  value  but  its  tendency  to  prevent  .such  primes 
—as  if  an  etinal  division  of  the  booty  bore  any  resemblance  to  a 
joint  e.xertion  to  iirevent  the  robbery.  B>it  in  truth,  the  equality 
of  the  pirtition  did  not  hinder  it  from  being  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangeroiis  distnibance  of  the  balance  of  power.     It  left 

I  the  balance  between  three  powerful  st.ates,  as  it  w.-w  before ;  but 
it  destroyed  the  balance  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  It 
strengthened  the  strong,  and  it  taught  them  how  to  render  their 
strength  irresistible  by  combin.ition.  In  the  case  of  private 
highw,'\ymen  and  pirates,  a  fair  division  of  the  Voo'y  tends,  no 
doubt,  to  the  h.imviny  of  the  gang  and  the  safety  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  renders  tliein  more  formidable  to  the  honest  and 
pciceable  part  of  mankind."— 5i>  Jaims  Mack-intosh. 
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GEORGE    HI. 

Meeting  of  parliaiuent— Debate  on  the  budget— Difficulties  of  the  liank  of  Eiiglaiid— Eemedial  measures  of  parlia- 
ment—Mutinies in  the  fleets— Proceedings  of  the  mutineers— Mutiny  of  the  Channel  fleet  at  Portsmouth- 
Mutiny  at  Sheerness— Richard  Parker,  its  leader— Suppression  of  the  mutinies— Naval  victory  of  Jervis  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  of  Duncan  off  Camperdown— Caricature  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  French— The  war 
in  Italy— Successful  operations  of  the  French— Bonaparte's  advance  into  the  Venetian  dominions— Venice 
occupied  and  revolutionized  by  the  French— Bonaparte's  negotiations  with  A^istiia- Peace  of  Campo  Formic 
between  France  and  Austria— Its  terms— llevolutionary  movements  in  Paris— Reaction  of  the  French  royalisls 
against  the  directory— Bonaparte  interposes  in  behalf  of  the  directory— Their  power  restored  and  their  oppo- 
nents banished— Reassembling  of  parliament— Symptoms  of  revolt  in  Ireland— Sympathy  of  the  Irish  with 
the  French  revolution— They  adopt  the  example— The  chief  Irish  revolutionists  and  their  proceedings— Their 
negotiations  with  the  French  directory— Detection  of  their  conspiracy— Apprehension  and  death  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald— The  Irish  revolutionisis  break  out  into  open  revolt— They  are  defeated  and  suppressed— 
General  Humbert  arrives  from  France  to  their  assistance— He  is  defeated  and  compelled  to  suirender- Defeat 
of  a  French  squadron  bound  for  Ireland- Colonel  Ccote's  unsuccessful  attack  on  Ostend— Capture  of  Minorca 
by  Admiral  Duckworth— St.  Domingo  abandoned  by  the  British  troops— .Aggression  of  France  upon  Switzer- 
land—Tlie  Swiss  defeated— The  French  enter  Berne— Oppression  of  the  Papal  government  by  tlie  French 
republicans— Revolt  in  Rome— The  French  troops  take  possession  of  the  city— They  depose  and  banish  the 
pope— Tliey  revolutionize  Piedmont— Bonaparte  embarks  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt— Malta  surrenders  to 
him— The  French  army  arrives  at  Ale.xandria— Battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes— Nelson'8 
pursuit  of  the  French  fleet— His  signal  victory  over  it  at  Aboukir  Bay— Its  total  destruction— Turkey  declares 
war  against  France— Encouragement  afforded  by  Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir  Bay— Russia  in  alliance  with 
Britain  against  France. 


OON  after  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  British  parliament  had 
been  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
The  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1796,  and  was 
opened  by  a  speech  fi'om  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majesty  repeated  his  anxious  wish 
for  an  honourable  peace,  and  announced  the  in- 
tended fruitless  and  degrading  mission  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  Paris.  Allusion  was  also  made 
to  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  to  the  brilliant  campaign  of  the 
Archduke  Charles.  The  usual  addresses  passed 
without  a  division. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Pitt  opened  the 
budget.  The  money  required  by  ministers  was 
£27,945,000.  Among  the  ways  and  means  they 
proposed  was  a  new  loan  of  £18,000,000.  There 
seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  good  English  spirit 
in  the  house.  Whatever  Pitt  said  that  was  ani- 
mating, as  to  the  courage  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  our  capability  of  achieving  the 
safety  of  Europe,  our  own  glory  and  permanent 
advantage,  was  well  cheered  :  but  Fox,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  heard  in  dead  silence  when  he 
endeavoured  to  attribute  the  zeal  shown  in  the 
new  loan,  called  the  loyalty  loan,  to  a  desire  of 
peace.'  It  had  been  stated  by  Pitt,  in  his  speech 
on  opening  the  budget,  that  ministers  had  made 
an  advance  of  £1,200,000,  to  the  hard-pressed 

I '  Dr.  French  Lawrence  to  Bxitke.  -  Epistolwy  CorrespomUnce. 


emperor.  On  the  13th  of  November,  Fox  tri- 
umphantly moved  ''That  his  majesty's  ministers, 
having  authorized  and  directed,  at  difterent  times, 
and  without  the  consent  and  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  the  issue  of  various  sums  of  money 
for  the  service  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  also 
for  the  service  of  the  army  under  the  Prince  of 
Coude,  have  acted  contrary  to  their  duty,  and  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  have  thereby  vio- 
lated the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  house." 
Pitt  took  up  good  ground,  by  admitting  that  it 
was  an  irregular  act  which  he  had  hazarded,  know- 
ing his  responsibility,  but  not  doubting  his  duty  ; 
that  he  had  had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties,  from 
the  exigencies  of  our  ally  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  public  panic,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  specie  at  home,  on  the  other.  When  Pitt  sat 
down,  the  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst  Bragge,  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  moved  an  amendment  upon 
Fox's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  advance 
to  the  emperor,  "though  not  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent  but  upon  occasions  of  special  neces- 
sity, was.  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a  justifiable  and  proper  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  his  majesty's  ministers  by  the 
vote  of  credit,  and  calcidated  to  produce  conse- 
quences which  have  proved  highly  advantageous 
to  the  common  cause,  and  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Europe  ;"  and  this  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  285  to  81. 
The  precipitate  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury 
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from  Paris  was  followed,  on  the  26tli  of  Decem- 
ber, by  a  message  from  the  king  to  parliament, 
in  which  his  majesty  declared  that  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation  did  not  proceed  from  the  want 
of  a  sincere  desire  on  his  part  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  but  from  the  excessive  pretensions  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  this  country  and  the 
general  security  of  Europe. 

_  During  the  last  year  the  directors 

'  ■  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  several 
times  i-e presented  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer their  inability  of  supplying  his  rapid 
and  increasing  demands.  The  dread  of  an  in- 
vasion had,  moreover,  produced  a  run  upon  the 
bank  for  specie,  and  certain  opposition  pamphlets 
and  journals  had  done  their  best  to  increase  this 
):)anic,  as  a  likely  means  of  overthrowing  Pitt ; 
not  bearing  in  mind  that  it  might  have  over- 
thrown the  country  ;is  well.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  the  bank  directors  informed  Pitt  that 
to  comply  with  his  new  request  of  making  a 
further  advance  of  £1,500,000  as  a  loan  to  Ii'e- 
land,  would  most  probably  force  the  directors 
to  shut  their  doors.  In  this  alarming  state  of 
affairs,  the  privy  council,  on  Sunday,  the  20th, 
sent  an  order  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  from  issuing  any  cash  or  specie 
in  payment,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could 
be  taken,  and  measures  be  adopted  for  supporting 
])ublic  credit.  This  decisive  step  was  announced 
to  parliament  on  the  next  day  by  a  royal  message; 
and  the  subject  was  immediately  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  both  lords  and  commons.  The 
o])positiou  testified  as  much  glee  as  a  noted  smug- 
gler is  said  to  have  done  at  seeing  the  old  Cus- 
tom-house on  fire.  This  must  crush  the  cold 
proud  minister,  who  prided  himself  most  of  all 
on  his  financial  ability,  or  nothing  would.  Fox 
exultingly  gave  notice  that  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  move  an  inquiry  into  all  the  past 
transactions  between  the  bank  and  the  minister, 
and  said  several  things  verj'  proper  to  keep  up 
the  panic,  and  destroy  what  little  credit  there 
was  left  at  that  moment.  Sheridan,  Whitbread, 
and  others  made  motions  with  the  same  animus. 
JMinisterial  motions  were  carried  in  both  houses 
for  appointing  by  ballot  a  secret  committee  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  bank  was  authorized  to  issue  small 
notes.  The  secret  committee  soon  reported  that 
there  was  a  clear  balance  or  surplus  belonging  to 
the  bank,  of  £3,826,890,  exclusive  of  a  debt  from 
government  of  £11,666,800;  that  the  bank  had 
lately  experienced  a  drain  of  cash,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  alarm  ;  that,  as  this  alarm  might 
continue,  the  bank  might  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supplying  the  cash  necessary  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service ;  and  that  there- 


fore it  was  proper  to  continue  the  measures  al- 
ready taken,  for  such  time  and  under  such  limi- 
tations as  should  seem  expedient  to  parliament. 
The  commons  having  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  take  this  report 
into  consideration,  Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue and  confirm  for  a  limited  time  the  restriction 
of  the  issue  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and, 
after  vainous  clauses  had  been  added,  chiefly  by 
ministers  themselves,  this  bill  was  passed.  The 
bank  was  to  be  authorized  to  issue  specie  to  the 
amount  of  .£100,000  for  the  accommodation  of 
private  bankers  and  traders  ;  and  saving  and  ex- 
cept to  the  army  and  navy,  who  were  to  be  jaaid 
in  cash,  bank  notes  were  to  be  a  legal  tender  to 
all.  The  government  immediately  guaranteed  a 
further  loan  of  £2,000,000  for  our  ally  the  emperor. 
While  parliament  was  sitting  mutinies  broke 
out  in  the  fleets,  which  gave  far  greater  alarm 
than  the  bank  suspending  cash  payments.  For 
some  time  discontents  had  prevailed  among  the 
seamen,  the  principal  subjects  of  which  were  the 
miseralile  smallness  of  their  pay  and  of  the 
Greenwich  pensions,  neither  of  which  had  been 
augmented  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  the 
very  unequal  distribution  of  prize-money,  which 
gave  almost  everything  to  the  admirals  and 
superior  officers,  leaving  next  to  nothing  to  the 
petty  officers  and  the  crews ;  the  excessive  harsh- 
ness and  severity  of  the  discipline,  and  the 
haughty  and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  many  of 
the  officers.  Within  three  days,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  March,  Lord  Howe,  who 
still  held  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
but  who  was  then  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  received  four  petitions,  from  the  •  Royal 
George,  Formidable,  Ramidies,  and  Queen  Char- 
^o^^e,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  his  lordship,  as 
the  seamen's  friend,  with  the  admiralty,  in  order 
that  the  seamen  might  in  their  turn  experience 
an  act  of  munificence  like  that  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  ai'my  and  militia,  in  the  provision 
made  for  an  increase  to  their  pay,  and  for  their 
wives  and  families.  Lord  Howe,  considering  their 
tone  rather  mutinous,  submitted  thefourpetitions 
to  Eai-1  Spencer,  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and 
wrote  to  the  port-admiral.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and 
to  Lord  Bridport,  who  was  holding  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet  iinder  him  (Eai-1  Howe).  Sir 
Peter  and  Lord  Bridport  replied,  that  the  peti- 
tions (three  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  same 
handwriting)  were  the  work  of  some  ill-disposed 
person  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  reply,  both 
Lord  Howe  and  Earl  Spencer  thought  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  aj^prehended.  But  on  the  12th 
of  April  the  board  of  admiralty  were  startled 
by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  repoi'ted  that  intelli- 
gence had  been  communicated  to  him  of  a  regular 
plan,  concerted,  some  time  before,  by  the  seamen, 
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to  take  the  comraaud  of  the  ships  from  their 
officers,  which  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution on  the  16th  of  April.  Instantly  orders 
were  given  by  telegivaph  from  London  to  Ports- 
month  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  sea.  But,  when 
Admiral  Lord  Bridport  made  the  signal  to  pre- 
pare for  sailing,  the  seamen  mounted  the  rigging, 
instead  of  going  to  the  capstan,  and  gave  ti'emen- 
dous  cheers — cheers  of  defiance.  This  astounding 
act  was  followed  by  others  still  more  decisive : 
the  men  took  all  command  from  their  captains 
and  officers ;  they  appointed  "  delegates,"  two 
from  each  ship,  who  met  in  council  in  the  great 
cabin  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Howe's  flag- 
ship ;  and  there  they  wrote  and  issued  orders  to 
all  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  to  take  oaths  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  cause.  By  the  17th  every  man  was 
sworn.  They  put  on  shore  a  good  many  officers 
whom  they  accused  of  oppression,  keeping  the 
others  on  board  as  prisoners  or  hostages  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  passed  resolutions  to  maintain 
oi'der  and  sobriety,  and  to  pay  all  due  respect  to 
the  officei's  on  board  from  whom  they  had  taken 
the  command.  To  strike  terror,  rojies  were  then 
reeved  (the  sailors'  preparation  for  hanging)  at 
the  fore-yardarms  of  every  ship,  but  thej''  found 
no  occasion  to  use  this  tackle,  except  for  ducking 
minor  offenders.  There  is  no  denying  or  con- 
cealing the  fact — the  men  had  been  ill-paid,  ill- 
fed,  shamefully  neglected  by  the  country  which 
depended  upon  them  for  its  all,  and  in  many 
instances  harshly  and  brutally  treated  by  their 
officers,  and  belly-pinched  and  plundered  by  the 
pursers.  But  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  S])illed, 
nor,  after  the  landing  of  the  obnoxious  officers, 
was  there  so  much  as  an  insult  offered.  Punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  all  who  got  drunk,  or 
misconducted  themselves  in  any  way.  The  mu- 
tineers allowed  all  frigates  with  convoys  to  sail, 
in  order  not  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  thirty-two  delegates  drew  up  and 
signed  a  petition  to  paidiament  and  another  to 
the  admiralty  ;  their  language  was  respectful,  and 
their  demands  were  veiy  far  from  exorbitant. 
Government  was  now  in  an  extremity  of  alarm. 
The  board  of  admiralty  was  transferred  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  kind  of  negotiation  was  entered 
upon  with  the  mutineers.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  notified  to  the  sailors  that  their  demands 
were  complied  with,  and  that  it  was  expected 
that  all  would  return  to  their  dut}'.  The  dele- 
gates, however,  declared  it  to  be  the  general 
resolution  that  nothing  could  be  agreed  to  which 
was  not  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  king's  jn-oclamation  ;  and  one  of  the 
admirals  having  used  menaces  on  the  occasion, 
the  mutiny  bore  a  more  hostile  aspect  than  before. 
At  length.  Lord  Bridport  went  aboai-d,  hoisted 
Lis  flag,  and  acquainted  them  that  he  brought 


with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and 
the  king's  jjardon  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  obedience  was  immediately  restored. 

From  April  23d  to  May  7th  the  fleet  remained 
in  due  subordination,  when  a  fresh  mutiny  broke 
out,  on  a  suspicion  among  the  sailors  that  the 
promises  made  to  them  would  be  violated.  Lord 
Howe,  whose- influence  in  the  navy  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  person,  then  went  down, 
and  his  addresses  and  assurances  having  fully 
satisfied  their  minds,  they  were  again  reduced  to 
order.  In  all  these  measures  the  seamen  lying 
at  Plymouth  concurred.  On  May  8th,  the  min- 
istry laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  estimates 
for  the  augmentation  of  pay  to  the  seamen  and 
marines  of  the  navy,  the  sum  of  which  was  stated 
at  £436,000.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  moving  for  this  grant, 
dejDrecated  any  discussion  in  the  house  of  the 
case,  and  hoped  that  it  would  pass  its  judgment 
by  a  silent  vote.  The  opposition,  however,  urgeil 
that  the  ministers  had  been  culpably  negligent 
in  not  having  applied  to  the  house  sooner  on  the 
business,  and  a  motion  of  censui'e  to  that  purpose 
was  made  ;  it  was,  however,  negatived,  and  a  bill 
for  the  inci'ease  of  pay  in  the  navy,  with  a  clause 
for  continuing  the  pay  to  wounded  seamen  till 
cured,  passed  into  a  hiAv.  At  the  demand  of  the 
sailors,  who  charged  them  with  o])pression  and 
tyranny,  one  admiral  (Colpoys),  four  captains, 
twenty-nine  lieutenants,seveuteen  master's  mates, 
twentj'-five  midshipmen,  five  captains  of  marines, 
three  lieutenants  of  marines,  foiu*  sui-geons,  and 
about  thirteen  petty  officers,  were  withdrawn 
fi-om  the  service,  and  others  apjjointed  to  fill 
their  places. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Ports- 
mouth, a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out  at  Sheeruess. 
At  first  it  gave  little  alarm,  as  it  was  reasonably 
calculated  that  the  terms  which  had  satisfietl 
Lord  Bridport's  ships,  and  which  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  ships  and  fleets  whatsoever,  would 
satisfy  the  mutineers  at  Sheerness ;  but  great 
was  the  consternation  when,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
many  of  t\\e  ships  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  soon 
afterwards  nearly  all  of  those  belonging  to  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  hoisted  the  red  flag,  chose  two 
delegates  from  ever}^  ship,  and  went  much  farther 
than  their  precursors  had  done,  by  electing  a 
president,  who  styled  himself  "President  of  the 
Floating  Eepublic."  This  mutiny  was,  in  fact, 
altogether  difierent  from  the  other ;  and  it  was 
met  in  a  A^ery  dififerent  spirit  by  all  classes  ou 
shore.  The  Portsmouth  men  had  demanded 
nothing  but  a  redress  of  long-accumulated  and 
crying  grievances ;  in  the  midst  of  alarm  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation  went  along  with  them  ; 
but  these  madmen  at  the  Nore  had  been  per- 
verted by  some  floating  demagogues,  and  had  no 
grievances  left  to  complain  of,  and  no  demands 
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to  make  l»ut  such  as  were  ridiculous,  or  incom- 
jjatible  with  the  service  ;  and,  like  so  many  other 
lialf  or  wholly  jacobinized  classes  of  men,  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  aiming  at.  It  appears 
that  their  chief  perverter  was  the  very  aspiring 
man  they  had  elected  for  theu*  president.  This 
was  Eichard  Parker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
at  one  time  a  little  tradesman  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  ruined  his  atikirs  by  a  too  close  attention  to 
politics,  and  who  had  then  abandoned  his  wife, 
and  entered  on  board  a  man-of-war  as  a  common 
sailor.  The  man  had  some  education,  and  he  had 
frequented  debating  clubs  and  reforming  societies 
until  he  conceited  himself  an  orator  and  a  states- 
man. Under  his  direction  a  committee  of  twelve 
was  appointed  in  every  ship ;  and  these  commit- 
tees decided  upon  all  affairs,  and  upon  the  merits 
of  the  respective  delegates.  There  were  some 
minor  arrangements,  which  showed  how  attentive 
a  student  Parker  had  been  in  tlwj  school  of  the 
Edinburgh  clubs.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  dele- 
gates delivered  "A  Statement  of  the  Demands  of 
the  Sailors,"  peremptorily  insisting  upon  compli- 
ance as  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  would 
return  to  theii-  duty.  This  mutiny  was  the  more 
alarming,  as  the  position  of  the  ships  enabled 
them  to  establish  an  effectual  blockade  of  the 
])ort  of  London.  Two  vessels  laden  with  stoi'es 
and  provisions  they  seized  and  ajipropriated. 
The  conduct  of  the  Foxite  opposition,  who  had 
done  great  mischief  during  the  previous  mutiny, 
by  delaying  the  minister's  bill  in  favour  of  the 
seamen,  was  at  this  present  crisis  uni)atriotic  in 
the  extreme.  On  the  26th  of  May,  when  the 
mind  of  the  country  was  wholly  occupied  and 
agitated  by  the  daring  conduct  of  Parker  and  his 
delegates,  Mr.  Grey  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  move  for  a  sweeping  reform  in  parlia- 
ment. He  was  seconded  by  Erskine,  and  sup- 
jjorted  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Eichard  Hill, 
Sir  William  Dolben,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Pollen,  Mr. 
Fox,  the  great  leader,  and  othei-s  of  his  pai'ty. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  house  testified  their  dis- 
gust at  the  time  chosen  for  agitating  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  motion  was  smothered  by  a  vote  of 
258  against  93.  Not  a  man  of  the  defeated  party 
could  have  had  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  the 
motion  would  pass ;  but  now  they  pretended  to 
be  driven  to  despair  by  its  rejection,  and  by  the 
numbers  and  obstinacy  of  the  Pittites ;  and  Fox 
and  most  of  his  friends  instantly  seceded  from 
parliament,  declaring  their  attendance  there  use- 
less ;  retired  into  the  country,  and  hoisted  as  it 
were  the  black  flag  of  despair  to  the  English 
l)eople,  or  to  the,  at  that  time,  very  limited  por- 
tion of  the  nation  that  was  eager  for  a  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the  seceders 
returned  to  their  seats,  and  attended  occasionally 
to  their  parliamentary  duties;  but  none  of  them 


returned  during  Parker's  mutiny,  and  from  this 
time  till  the  month  of  February,  1800,  Fox  spoke 
only  three  or  four  times  in  the  house. 

The  members  who  remained  at  their  posts  be- 
haved with  becoming  spirit,  and  imparted  addi- 
tional firmness  to  the  government.  The  buoys 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  taken  up,  bat- 
teries were  erected  alongshore  for  firing  red-hot 
shot,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
the  ships  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  foi-bidding 
all  intercourse  whatever  with  them.  Fierce  dis- 
sensions now  broke  out  among  the  mutineers, 
who  became  sensible  that  their  fellow-seamen  in 
the  other  fleets  and  the  whole  nation  were  against 
them.  For  some  time  they  had  been  sick  of 
Parker's  long  speeches,  and  had  deprived  liim  of 
his  presidency.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  king's 
birthday,  the  whole  mutinous  fleet,  to  prove  its 
loyalty,  fired  a  royal  salute  and  displayed  all  the 
gay  colours  and  flags  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
red  flag  being  struck  during  the  ceremony  on 
board  every  ship  except  the  Sandwich,  where 
Parker  was.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  several  of 
the  ships  deserted  the  rebels,  who  pointed  their 
guns  at  them,  but  did  not  fire,  and  went  for  pro- 
tection either  up  the  Thames  or  under  the  guns 
of  Sheeruess.  In  those  that  remained,  the  well- 
disposed  rose  upon  the  determined  rebels,  and 
many  wounds  were  given  and  some  few  lives  lost. 
By  the  13th  of  June  the  bloody  flag  had  disap- 
peared from  every  mast-head  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  carried 
the  ship  under  the  guns  at  Sheerness,  and  gave 
up  ex-President  Parker  to  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
who  carried  him  on  shore.  Paiker  was  solemnly 
tried,  and  was  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  the 
Sandwich  on  the  30  th.  A  few  of  the  delegates 
were  executed  shortly  after,  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  flogged  through  the  fleet,  and  others 
were  left  under  sentence  on  board  prison-ships  ; 
but  the  general  good  behaviour  of  our  fleets  at 
sea,  and  Admiral  Duncan's  victory  off  Camper- 
down,  gave  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  royal  mercy,  and  in  October  a  general  j^ardon 
was  proclaimed.  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  which 
had  madness  for  its  origin  and  nothing  but  mis- 
chief for  its  end,  was  thus  put  down  with  (for 
the  times)  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
From  the  other  mutiny  may  be  dated  the  most 
rapid  improvement  in  the  management  and  con- 
dition of  our  sailors,  with  a  proportionate  im- 
provement in  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  men 
and  the  gallantry  of  their  oflficers. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  par- 
liament. 

"  The  year  of  mutinies"  was  not  altogether  an 
ingloi'ious  year  to  the  British  navy.  On  the  14th 
of  February  the  late  MediterraJiean  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  fell  in,  off  Cape  St. 
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Vincent,  with  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  just  come 
out  of  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Don  Jose  de 
Cordova,  who  had  recently  su2)erseded  Langara. 
Tlie  Spaniards  had  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
the  English  only  fifteen  ;  but  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  Spanish  crews  were  about  equally  destitute 
of  seamanship  and  spirit ;  and  Nelson,  who  was 
in  himself  worth  a  whole  squadron  of  liue-of- 
battle  ships,  was  with  Sir  John  .Jervis,  and  exe- 
cuted all  the  daring  and  really  brilliant  part  of 
the  action.  By  breaking  the  line,  by  battering 
and  boarding,  four  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  in- 
cluding one  of  112  guns,  were  taken,  and  all  the 
I'est  were  diiven  into  Cadiz  and  there  blockaded. 
The  news  of  this  opportune  victory  reached  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  had  a  great  effect 
in  reviving  the  national  spirit.  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson  a  knight 
of  the  Bath. 

On  the  11th  of  October  Admiral  Duncan,  with 
sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  56'-gun  ships, 
which  had  stolen  out  of  the  Texel  during  a  storm, 
and  which  was  on  its  way  to  join  the  great  French 
fleet  at  Brest.  The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Wintei*, 
his  oflicers  and  crews,  fought  their  ships  in  a  very 
different  style  from  the  Sjianiards — fought  them 
like  brave  men  and  excellent  sailors— like  worthy 
descendants  of  those  who  had  so  long  disputed 
with  us  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Their  inferiority 
of  force  was  very  considei-able,  and  the  only  par- 
ticularly glorious  part  of  the  action,  on  the  side 
of  the  British,  was  the  daring  way  in  which  they 
ran  between  the  Dutch  line,  close  in-shore,  and 
the  dangerous  coast;  thus  setting  an  example 
which  Nelson  afterwards  followed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile.  After  a  most  obstinate  combat,  and 
a  terrible  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  either 
side,  Admiral  de  Winter  struck  ;  and  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  two  56-guu  ships,  and  two  frigates, 
remained  as  trophies  of  victoiy  to  the  British ; 
but  they  were  little  more  than  trophies,  being 
riddled  in  their  hulls  like  sieves,  and  otherwise 
so  cut  to  pieces  as  to  be  nearly  all  incapable  of 
repair.  This  victory  off  Camperdown  excited  a 
rapturous  joy  at  home.  Duncan  was  very  pro- 
perly elevated  to  the  peerage.  In  the  meanwhire, 
in  the  month  of  July,  misled  by  incorrect  intelli- 
gence. Nelson  with  a  small  force  had  made  a  very 
unfortunate  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe,  which  had  ended  in  the  loss  of  his 
own  right  arm  and  of  the  lives  of  some  200  of 
his  men. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  war  on  the  Continent, 
we  must  mention  a  strange  expedition  of  the 
French  to  the  English  coast,  which  occurred 
durmg  the  money-panic.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary four  vessels,  three  of  them  old  Frencli  fri- 


gates, came  to  anchor  in  the  Bristol  Channel  off 
Ilfracombe.  They  had  troops  on  board,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  land  there,  as  the  North 
Devonshire  volunteers  presently  lined  the  coast. 
The  ships  stood  over  to  the  "Welsh  coast,  and 
there,  in  a  bay  near  Fishguard,  the  troops  were 
disembarked.  They  advanced  into  the  wild  coun- 
try of  Pembrokeshire,  apparently  without  know- 
ing whither  they  Avere  going.  The  alarm  was 
spread  rapidly ;  the  Welsh  collected  on  every 
hill  and  in  every  valley  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
more  than  3000  men,  including  700  well-trained 
militia,  with  Lord  Cawdor  at  their  head,  marched 
directly  against  the  invaders,  who,  without  firing 
a  shot,  laid  down  their  arms  and  sui-rendered 
as  prisoners  of  war.  There  were  1400  of  them, 
without  artillery,  but  well  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition. The  men  were  in  rags,  and  looked  more 
like  felons  escajied  from  j^rison,  than  soldiers. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  armies  in  Italy,  the 
victorious  Archduke  Charles  had  been  left  weak 
on  the  Eliine.  He  recovered  Fort  Kehl  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  but  Moreau,  strongly  rein- 
forced, again  reduced  that  important  fortress,  and 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  great  battle  in  the 
month  of  April.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
Hoche,  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
defeated  General  Krey ;  and  other  French  divi- 
sions were  again  advancing  into  the  heai-t  of  Ger- 
many, when  their  march  was  suspended  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  emiDcror  was  negotiating  for 
a  jDeace  with  Bonaparte. 

Both  the  young  rejAiblican  general  and  the  old 
Austrian  marshal  had  received  reinforcements 
during  the  winter.  Alvinzi,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  January,  took  the  field  with  50,000 
men,  intending  not  merely  to  relieve  AVurmser, 
but  also  to  drive  the  French  from  the  whole  line 
of  the  Adige ;  but  he  again  divided  his  foi'ces ; 
was  defeated  at  Eivoli  on  the  14th  of  January  ; 
and  after  General  Provera,  who  had  surrendered 
with  2000  men  the  year  before,  had  surrendered 
with  a  division  of  5000  men  now,  old  Wurmser, 
being  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of  jjrovi- 
sions,  was  obliged  to  cajjitulate  in  Mantua 

The  pope  was  unable  to  \)ny  the  enormous  con- 
tributions demanded  from  him.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Mantua  the  French  overran  the  greater 
part  of  the  Papal  States,  scattered  with  a  few 
shots  some  6000  or  80C0  very  uu  warlike  troops 
in  the  pope's  pay,  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
port  of  Ancona,  and  at  Tolentino  dictated  new 
and  still  harsher  conditions  of  peace  to  the  help- 
less head  of  the  Catholic  church.  By  this  time 
Austria  had  poured  another  army  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  and  had  given  the  command  of  it  to  the 
Archduke  Charles.  But  this  last  Austrian  army 
was  comjiosed  almost  entirely  of  raw  recruits,  and 
of  tlie  dislieartened  fi-agmeuts  of  the  forces  of 
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Beaulieii,   Wnrraser,  Davidowich,  Alviiizi ;  and 
tlie  ai-chduke,  instead  of  being  left  to  his  own 
genius  and  ready  i-esources,  Avas  checked  and  em- 
barrassed  by   the  aulic  council 
at  Vienna.     On  the  other  side, 
tlie  French,  already  superior  in  ^ 

numbers,  were  flushed  with  vic- 
tory ;   and  General   Bernadotte, 
who  had  quitted  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,    joined    Bonapai'te    with 
20,000   men.      After   sustaining 
some    terril)le    defeats     in    the 
mouth  of  Mai'ch  on  the  Taglia- 
meuto,  the   archduke   retreated 
slowly  and  in  admirable  order 
towards  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving    reinforcements    from 
that  capital  and  from  Hungary, 
and  of  drawing  the  French  into 
tlie  hereditary  states,  where   a 
population    enthusiastically   de- 
voted to  the  emperor  would  be 
sure  to  rise  en  masse  and  attack  them  on  their 
Hanks  and  rear.     The  campaign  was  not  hope- 
less ;  the  archduke  was  full  of  confidence  and 
ardour;  the  French,  who  had  violated  the  con- 
tinental  territories  of  the  i-epublic   of  Venice, 
were  apprehensive   of  an  attack  on  their  rear 
from  that  quarter ;  General  Laudon  was  pouring 


of,  liad  made  up  their  minds  to  overthrow  that 
aristocratic  republic,  to  ajjpropriate  all  its  terri- 
tories on  the  Continent,  together  with  the  city  of 


The  Grand  Canal  and  Doge's  Palace,  Venice. — From  Prout's  Continental  Annual. 

Venice  itself,  seated  on  its  hundred  isles,  to  keep 
all  this  as  an  affiliated  or  dependent  republic,  or 
to  barter  it  away  (after  having  well  plundered  it) 
for  territory  elsewhere  and  other  advantages.'  In 
a  secret  ai'ticle  to  the  preliminaries  Bonaparte 
now  agreed  to  give  the  neutral  state  of  Venice  to 
Austria  in  compensation  for  her  losses.  This 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  with  another  done,  Bonapai'te  hurried  back  to  the  Adige,  took 
Austrian  division,  was  driving  back  the  French    a  sanguinnry  vengeance  for  some  di-sgraceful  ex- 


detachments  on  the  Upper  Adige,  and  was  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Bona- 
parte was  full  of  anxiety;  but,  disguising  this 
feeling,  and  suddenly  pretending  to  dei)lore  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  to  be  anxious,  merely  for 
humanity's  sake,  for  a  peace,  he  wrote  a  very 
flattering  letter  to  the  archduke,  calling  him  the 
saviour  of  Germany,  and  representing  England 
as  the  only  power  in  Europe  that  had  an  inter- 
est in  continuing  the  war.  The  archduke  re- 
ferred him  for  an  answer  to  Vienna.  Bonaparte 
was  now  at  Judenburg,  in  Ujjper  Styria,  about 
eight  days'  march  from  Vienna ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  successes  of  Moreau  and  Hoehe, 
there  was  no  republican  army  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  had  many 
streams  to  pass,  and  several  dangerous  defiles 
before  him,  and  behind  him  the  Lombard- Vene- 
tians, though  without  any  aid  from  their  timid, 
contemptible  government,  were  actually  rising  in 
insurrection,  it  being  repoi'ted  among  the  people, 
who  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge,  that  the  French 


cesses  which  had  been  committed  by  the  people 
of  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood,  sent  his  pro- 
pagandists into  the  city  of  Venice,  to  excite  a 
mad  democratic  party  into  insurrection  against 
the  doge  and  the  aristocrats  by  promising 
them  liberty  and  equality,  and  by  setting  up  the 
tree  of  liberty  under  the  shadow  of  the  winged 
lion  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark  ;  roused  the  jjeople 
to  rebellion  in  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  other  towns, 
got  possession  of  the  castles  and  other  fortified 
places  by  pretending  that  he  meant  merely  to 
keep  them  until  a  free,  democratic,  and  essen- 
tially independent  republican  government  could 
be  settled  by  delegates  and  representatives  of  the 
people  (in  all  these  deeds  a  body  of  Poles,  who 
had  been  so  recently  duped,  betrayed,  and  then 
beaten  out  of  their  own  country,  were  active  and 
zealous  co-operators  with  the  Fi'ench);  introduced 
surreptitiously  troops  into  Venice,  and  next,  with 
something  plainer  than  words,  told  the  doge  and 
the  senate  that  the  people  must  have  a  new  con- 
stitution and  form  of  government,  and  that  they 


army  had  got  inclosed  in  the  mountain  passes  of  '  must  resign  ;  which  the  equivocating,    heartless 


Carniola  and  Styria,  and  would  inevitably  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  French,  on  their  first  advance  into  the 
Venetian  dominions,  and  many  months  before 
any  popular  insurrection  was  heard  of  or  thought 

Vol.  IV. 


cow^ards  did  in  the  month  of  May.     Bonaparte 
then  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  docks, 


'  The  correspondence  of  Bonaparte,  published  by  Panckoucke, 
fully  establishes  this  fact,  which  is  proved  by  a  mass  of  other 
evidence  equally  incontrovertible. 
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■n-itli  all  their  stores  and  all  the  shi])S  of  war ;  a 
provisional  govei'ument  of  the  required  demo- 
cratic form  was  established,  and  the  democratized 
peoi)le  insulted  their  pusillanimous,  degenerate 
nobles  with  impunity,  sang  the  "Ca  ira"  with  the 
French  soldiery,  and  danced  round  the  tree  of 
liberty  in  the  squai-e  of  St.  Mark  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  down  to  the  last  moment,  without  any  fore- 
boding that  they  and  their  country  were  to  be 
given  uj)  to  the  hated  rule  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser. 
At  the  same  time,  but  with  much  less  deception 
and  difficulty,  Genoa  was  democratized  and  affil- 
iated. The  shuffling  senate  and  aristocracy  of 
that  once  proud  rejiublic  had  hoped  to  preserve 
themselves  by  their  neutrality,  and  their  secret 
co-operation  with  the  French ;  but  one  fine  day 
in  June  the  democrats  of  the  city  hoisted  the  red 
nightcap,  and  told  them  that  their  government 
was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  improved 
notions  of  the  times.  Four  millions  of  livres 
were  wrung  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  sent 
to  the  five  kings  at  the  Luxemburg ;  a  French 
gai'rison  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
mountain  fortifications  which  gird  it ;  and  all  who 
gainsaid  what  was  done  were  put  under  arrest, 
while  the  peasants  who  attempted  to  defend  their 
native  mountains  and  their  homesteads  were  tried 
by  martial  law  and  shot. 

All  this  while  negotiations  were  going  on,  and 
the  young  republican  general  was  browbeating 
the  Austrian  diplomatists,  now  hinting  that  he 
might  have  gained  much  more  for  France  by  con- 
tinuing tlie  war,  and  now  threatening  to  shatter 
Austria  like  a  potsherd.  As  England  was  now 
clearly  to  be  left  in  the  war  without  a  single  ally, 
Pitt,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  intimated  to 
the  directory  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  new 
negotiation.  The  directors,  who  had  taken  up 
and  echoed  Bonaparte's  note  that  France  loved 
peace,  agreed  to  the  opening  of  conferences  at 
Lisle.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  repaii-ed  to  that  city,  and  continued  there 
exchanging  useless  notes  and  receiving  many  in- 
sults until  the  middle  of  September,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  place  within  four  and 
twenty  hours.  Again,  as  we  believe,  Pitt  was 
driven  into  a  humiliating  negotiation  without  any 
expectation  of  concluding  a  treaty  ;  and  again  the 
French,  while  pretending  to  negotiate  and  to 
blame  the  insincerity  of  the  English  cabinet, 
were  stirring  up  insurrection  and  ci\il  war  in 
Ireland. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  at 
Campo  Formio,  near  Udine.  The  emperor  ceded 
to  France  all  the  Netherlands,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  Mayence,  the  great  outpost 
and  bulwark  of  Germany  ;  he  gave  np,  nominally 
to  the  natives,  Ijut  virtually  to  the  French,  all 


that  he  had  held  in  Lombardy,  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  Milanese  and  Mantnan 
states,  under  their  new  name  of  the  "Cisalpine 
Republic ;"  and  he  consented  that  the  French  re- 
public should  have  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
then  belonged  to  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions in  Albania.  The  French  republic,  on  its 
])art  consented  (which  was  the  word)  that  the  em- 
peror should  take  and  keep  Venice,  and  its  ter- 
ritory in  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige,  together  with 
Istria,  at  the  head  of  that  sea,  and  all  Venetian 
Dalmatia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Venetian  provinces  between  the  Adige  and 
the  Adda  were  to  be  incorporated  with  that  poli- 
tical phantom,  the  Cisaljjine  republic.  The  em- 
I)eror,  who,  in  the  case  of  Venice,  had  admitted 
the  principle  of  taking  neutral  or  friendly  states 
as  compensations  from  an  enemy,  was  also  to  have 
an  increase  of  territory  in  Germany  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Bavaria,  and  his  feudatory  and  relative 
by  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Modeua,  was  to  have 
the  Brisgau.  Modena,  Massa,  Carrara,  and  all  the 
Papal  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna, 
Faenza  and  Rimini,  as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  were 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  the  Cisali)ine  republic 
aforesaid.  Tuscany,  Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples 
were  left  to  their  old  governments  and  monarchic 
institutions;  but,  except  Naples,  they  were  all  in 
complete  subjection  to  France  and  her  liege  vassals 
the  new  Italian  republicans,  who  never  ceased 
promoting  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  said 
established  governments.  From  these  manoL'u- 
vres  Naples  itself  was  certainly  not  exempted. 

Numerous  turmoils,  conspiracies,  and  changes 
had  taken  ])lace  in  Paris.  In  1796  the  Montag- 
nai'ds  and  Jacobins  made  a  terrible  etfort  to  re- 
cover the  power  they  had  lost ;  but  their  deep 
conspiracy  was  detected  at  the  moment  it  was 
about  to  bi'eak  out  by  the  vigilant  directors,  who 
had  organized  a  veiy  complete  system  of  espion- 
age and  treachery  ;  and  Gracchus  Baboeuf,  be- 
trayed by  one  Grisel,  a  brother-conspii-ator,  was 
arrested  by  night,  and  all  his  papers,  containing 
every  particular  of  the  plot,  were  found  and 
seized.  Forthwith  all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspir- 
acy, as  Vadiei',  Amar,  Choudieu,  Drouet  (the 
hero  of  Varennes),  Rosignol  (whose  name  in  the 
Vendee  was  "Devil"),  Ricord,  and  a  gi'eat  many 
others,  were  captured.  There  was  an  attempt 
made  to  liberate  them  and  arrest  the  directors; 
but  it  failed,  and  Gracchus  Baboeuf  and  Darthc 
were  condemned  to  death,  the  rest  to  deportation. 
On  hearing  their  sentence,  Babneuf  and  Darthe 
stabbed  themselves  with  concealed  daggers  ;  ])ut, 
not  doing  the  thing  effectually,  they  were  both 
carried  to  the  scaffold  in  a  half-dead  state,  and 
guillotined.  These  men  were  about  the  last  of 
the  honest  fanatics  of  the  revolution,  and  they  left 
behind  them  few  or  none  but  selfish  time-server.s, 
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or  men  prepared  by  want  of  priucijile,  or  want  of 
courage,  to  conform  to  the  course  of  events,  be  it 
wliat  it  might,  and  to   submit  to  that  military 
despotism  whicli  was  ah-eady  forging  for  France. 
Before  tlie  trial  and  execution  of  Babceuf,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  March,  1797,  the  royalists 
in  their  turn  began  to  conspire  against  the  direc- 
tory and  the  so-called  i-epublic.     Two  or  three 
men,  said  to  be  secret  emissaries  of  Monsieur,  or 
Louis  XVIII.,  were  apprehended  in  January, 
and  accused  of  attempting  to  seduce  the  soldiers 
in  tlie  camp  at  Grenelle.     In  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  elections  came  on  for  one-third  of  the 
legislature,  some  of  the  ancient  noblesse  were  re- 
turned ;  and  these  decided  royalists  soon  formetl 
a  ])0werful  coalition,   in  absolute  0])positioii  to 
the  directory.     In   May,  they  were  even  strong 
enough  to  get  General  Pichegru  elected  president 
of  the  council  of  five  liundx-ed,  and  Barbe-Mai'- 
bois  president   of  The  council  of  ancients.      If 
Pichegru  was  not  a  royalist  before,  tlie  depriving 
him  of  his  high  command  in  the  army  had  made 
him  one  now:  Barbe-Marbois  was  a  warm  and 
honest    constitutional    roj'alist.       In    the    same 
month   when,    in    conformity   with    Siej'es'    la.st 
constitution,  one  of  the  directors  went  out,  Bar- 
tlielemy  the   diplomatist,  who  was  also  by  this 
time  suspected  of  royalism,  was  brought  in  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy.     Loud  outcries  were  rai-sed 
against  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  profli- 
gacy of   the    directional    government;   the  full 
liberty  of  the  press,  so  often  i)romised,  was  de- 
maiuled   by   the    royalists;    peace  —  peace   even 
with  England — was  recommended  ;  some  of  the 
tseverest  of  the  decrees  against  the  emigrants  and 
noujuring  priests  were  actually  revoked,  and  the 
coalition   were   evidently    making    considerable 
progress,  when  Director  Barras  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  astucious  Talleyrand  by  making  him 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  then  appealed  to 
CJeneral  Bonaparte  and  the  victorious  army  of 
Italy.     Bonaparte  hereupon  despatched  Auger- 
eau,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  most  daring  of 
liis  satellites,  to  Paris,  with  terrible  addresses  from 
the  army  of  Italy,  which  were  evidently  Bona- 
]iarte's  own  compositions.     "Tremble,"  said  one 
of  these  signiticant  addresses,  "ti'emble,  royalists  ! 
From  the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is  but  a  step  — 
tremble  1"       Besides   sending    army    addresses, 
Bonaparte  sent  a  few  more  millions  of  livres. 
To  overawe  the  two  councils,  numerous  de- 


tachments of  troops  were  marched  into  Paris. 
Everything  announced  tliat  a  coup  d'etat  or 
another  revolution  was  at  hand.  Carnot  hated 
royalty  and  roj'alists ;  but  he  hated  three  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  directory — Barras,  Eewbell, 
and  La  Eeveillere-Lepeaux — quite  as  much  ;  he 
was  enraged  too  at  the  tone  of  "that  little  Cor- 
sican,"  and,  though  he  did  not  league  himself 
with  his  neAv  brother-director  Barthelemy,  or 
with  the  coalition  in  the  legislature,  he  refused 
to  co-operate  in  the  energetic  measures  proposed 
by  Barras  and  Rewbell.  Therefore  it  was  they 
determined  that  Carnot,  that  rabid  republican, 
should  be  treated  even  as  a  royalist,  and  classed 
with  Barthelemy  in  the  Dies  Tree.  The  legisla- 
ture, on  the  motion  of  Pichegru,  decreed  the  im- 
mediate arming  of  the  national  guards,  and  the 
removal  of  the  regular  troops  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  capital  or  stationed  around  it. 
But  Pichegru  hesitated  ;  others  were  all  for  act- 
ing according  to  law  or  the  new  constitution ; 
and,  while  they  were  thus  deliberating,  Bona- 
paite's  own  Augereau  took  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  in  and  i-ound  Paris,  put  some 
more  grape  and  canister  into  their  guns,  and  with 
12,000  men,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  sur- 
i-ouuded  the  Tuileries,  and  stepped  in  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  triumvirate — Barras,  Eewbell, 
and  La  Eeveillere — and  arrest  all  their  enemies. 
Pichegru,  Willot,  General  Eamal,  and  about  sixty 
other  members  of  the  legislature,  were  instantly 
arrested  and  transferred  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Tem])le,  charged  with  high  treason.  The  trium- 
virate had  also  proscribed  Carnot  and  Barthe- 
lemy ;  the  first  of  these  jiersonages  concealed 
himself,  and  afterwards  escaped,  but  Barthelemy 
remained  to  be  condemned  and  deported,  or  trans- 
]jorted  with  his  party.  Fortunately,  the  Pari- 
sians had  become  sick  of  blood,  and  "deportation" 
was  all  the  mode."  The  proprietors,  editors,  and 
writers  of  fort3'-two  journals  (collectively  an  im- 
mense number)  were  also  condemned  to  depor- 
tation to  French  Guiana.  It  was  laid  down  as 
good,  free,  republican  law,  that  for  the  future  the 
directory  should  have  the  power  of  su])pressing 
whatsoever  journals,  or  newspapers,  painjAlets, 
and  books,  it  might  think  fit.  Some  cargoes  of 
the  deported  were  shipped  off"  for  the  pestiferous 
settlement  in  South  America ;  but  a  good  many 
of  them  remained  on  the  French  coast,  in  prison 
or  under  strict  police  sui-veillance  in  the  Isle  of 


'  Few  narratives  of  human  suffering  are  more  affectiug  or  &o 
full  of  harrowing  details  as  the  Journal  au  Temoignage  de  I'Adju- 
imt  General  Ramal,  Commaitdant  de  la  Garde  du  Corps  legislatif, 
dc,  I'ltii  des  Beportds  d  la  Gui/ane,  drc,  Leipsic,  1799;  and  Dipor- 
tatiiin  et  Naufrage  de  J.  J.  Ajtme,  ex  Ugh<lateur,  svAvis  du  Tableau 
de  vie  et  de  moH  des  DejmHrii,  d  eon  de  paH  de  la  Gvmne,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  without  a  date.  Ramal  escaped  with  Pichegru 
and  some  others  in  an  open  boat,  and  after  much  risk  and  suf- 
fering having  reached,  fii-st  the  Dutcli  and  then  the  British 
possessions  in  South  America,  went  from  Demei-ara  to  Loudon 


and  Ilamljurg.  Ayme  escaped  in  a  United  States  merchant 
vessel,  and  naiTowly  missed  being  lost  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
near  Fraserburgh,  having  been  driven  back  from  the  Categat 
by  a  storm  of  long  continuance  and  great  severity.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  deported,  which  extended  over  so  long  a  period,  and 
were  so  many,  began  from  the  moment  of  their  an-est,  and 
from  that  moment  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  a  sys- 
tematic brutality  that  leaves  little  doubt  tliat  the  object  of  tlie;r 
persecutors  was  to  kill  them  by  a  slow  death,  while  they  got 
credit  for  humanely  saving  tliem  from  the  guillotine. 
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Klie.  Merlin  de  Duiuii,  ;i  tiiuicl,snbiuissive  lawyer, 
and  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  a  man  of  letters,  a 
writer  of  reitublican  odes,  and  as  serv  ile  as  Merlin, 
were  put  into  the  directory  to  fill  up  the  ])laces  left 
vacant  by  Eartheleiny  and  Carnot.  Such  was  the 
revolution  or  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor. 

The  British  parliament  re-assembled  on  the 
2il  of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
dwelt  on  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the  French; 
the  failure  of  tlie  negotiations  at  Lisle,  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  trade  and  the  revenue,  our  naval 
victories  and  our  new  conquests  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  it  once  more  recommended  those  vigor- 
ous exertions  which  alone  could  make  peace  at- 
tainable. As  Fox  and  other  great  orators  of  the 
oi)position  continued  in  their  secession,  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  very  slight  opposition 
otiered  to  the  addresses,  or  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  followed  during  the  session.  The  army 
and  navy  estimates  were  smoothly  passed,  and, 
as  a  beginning,  supplies  were  voted  to  the  amount 
of  ,£25,50O,0tK).  Among  the  ways  and  means 
adopted  was  the  trebling  of  all  the  assessed  taxes. 
,  _„„  At  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
sword  of  rebellion  was  all  but  drawn 
in  Ireland,  the  minister  demanded  further  sup- 
plies to  the  amount  of  more  than  .£3,000,000. 
The  money  was  voted  with  little  opposition, as  was 
a  new  increase  of  taxes  to  meet  it.  As  the  storm 
thickened  in  the  west,  as  the  Irish  were  fleeing 
to  ai-ms  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
French  were  not  merely  preparing  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  heart  of  that  island,  but  also 
tlireatening  to  invade  England  with  100,000  men, 
a  bill  was  readily  passed  for  allowing  men  in  the 
supplemental  militia  to  enlist  into  the  regular 
army ;  and  another  bill  soon  followed  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  to  indem- 
nify persons  who  might  suffer  in  their  property 
by  such  measui-es  as  it  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  adopt.  The  alien  bill  was  revived,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  re- 
newed or  prolonged. 

Discussions  on  the  state  of  Ireland  were  stopped 
by  ministers  and  their  majorities,  as  being  only 
dangerous  at  so  critical  a  moment.  On  the  29th 
of  June  the  king  prorogued  parliament,  with  a 
good,  manly,  English-sounding  speech,  in  which 
honourable  testimony  was  borne  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  nation. 

Not  less  through  the  faults  of  the  governed 
than  through  the  faults  of  the  governors,  Ireland 
had  never  enjoyed  any  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
not  merely  since  the  Reformation,  which  intro- 
duced the  capital,  embittering  difference  of  reli- 
gion, but  not  even  since  its  first  connection  with 
England  in  the  12th  century.  Since  the  period 
of  the  American  war,  when  the  Irish  volunteers 


were  allowed  to  arm  themselves,  the  turbulence 
had  greatly  increased.  Generally  speaking,  the 
period  from  1778  down  to  1798  had  been  one  of 
concession  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
formed  about  seven -tenths  of  the  population. 
Whilst  the  American  revolutionary  war  lasted, 
and  for  some  years  after  it  ceased,  the  disaffected 
Irish  took  their  inspiration  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  many  instances  closely 
imitated  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  eruption  of  the  great  volcano  com- 
menced in  France,  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  that 
pillar  of  fire  as  that  which  was  to  lead  them 
through  night  and  darkness,  and  waves  more 
perilous  than  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  glori- 
ous light  of  day,  and  to  regions  more  blessed 
than  the  Promised  Land.  From  that  moment 
the  French  revolutionists  became  the  models  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  reformers,  some  of  whom, 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in 
Ireland,  and  went  over  to  Paris  to  be  indoctrin- 
ated into  the  modes  of  making  it,  and  to  bargain 
for  the  disinterested  assistance  of  the  French. 
At  the  beginning  of  1 793,  or  almost  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  the 
ruling  party  in  France  (then  Jacobiu-Gironde) 
despatched  a  secret  agent  to  Ireland  to  confer 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men, and  to  offer  them  the  aid  of  French  arms  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country.  This  emissary 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
English  army  for  having  frequented  the  Jacobin 
Club  at  Paris  ;  for  having  been  one,  with  Thomas 
Paine,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  at  a  great  public 
dinner  at  Paris,  where  the  most  revolutionary 
and  Jacobinical  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the 
hope  expressed  that  England  as  well  as  Ireland, 
would  soon  be  revolutionized  a  la  Frmigaise. 
Soon  after  that  unlucky  dinner,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  married 
her  Pamela — her  own  illegitimate  daughter  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Philippe  Egalite. 

In  1794,  when  the  reign  of  the  Jacobins  and 
of  terror  was  at  its  height,  another  secret  emis- 
sary came  over  from  Fi-ance  to  Ireland.  This 
individual,  a  subject  of  the  king,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  a  Portestant  clergyman  by  jirofession, 
was  the  Rev.  William  Jackson.  He  conferred 
with  Wolfe  Tone,  and  many  others  of  the  Irish 
revolutionists,  and  reyieated  the  ])romises  of  the 
French  to  assist  them  "in  breaking  their  chains.'' 
This  Jackson  was  arrested  in  Dublin  soon  after 
his  landing,  and  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason :  but  he  made  no  confessions,  he 
left  government  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  he  escaped  a  public  execu- 
tion by  committing  suicide.     A  stop  was  put  to 
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further  concessions  ;  and  in  Ireland,  with  at  least 
as  much  reason  as  in  England,  every  attempt  at 
reform  or  change  was  reprobated.  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had  lied  to  America,  found  at  Philadelj^hia 
his  friend  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  had  also  escaped 
from  justice,  a  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  other  Irish  pa- 
triots who  had  made  their  own  country  too  hot 
f(jr  them.  Hamilton  Rowan  (formerly  the  fi-iend 
and  guide  of  Muir),  introduced  Wolfe  Tone  to 
Citizen  Adet,  the  minister  or  ambassador  of  the 
French  to  the  American  republic  ;  and  a  negotia- 
tion for  invading  Ireland  by  a  French  army  was 
opened  forthwith.  Tone  himself  tells  us  that  he 
consulted  at  every  step  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  Ha- 
milton Rowan,  and  James  Napper  Tandy ;  that, 
being  at  length  su})plied  with  some  money  by 
Keogh,  Russell,  and  other  United  Irishmen  in 
Ireland,  and  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee of  sal  lit  public  by  Citizen  Adet,  he  sailed 
for  France  to  conclude  hi.s  treaty  there.  He  ar- 
rived at  Havre-de-Grace  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1796,  and  found  that  the  French  "are  a  humane 
])eople,  when  they  are  not  mad,"  and  that  he 
liked  them,  "with  all  their  faults,  and  the  guil- 
lotine at  the  head  of  them,  a  thousaud  times  bet- 
ter thtin  the  English."'  On  arriving  at  Paris  he 
was  received  by  Carnot,  and  by  General  Clarke, 
then  a  sort  of  secretary-at-war,  and  afterwards  \ 
the  notorious  Duke  de  Feltre,  who  told  him  that 
General  Hoche  should  sail  for  Ireland  with  an 
irresistible  army  as  soon  as  the  directory  could 
raise  money  to  hire  and  equip  transports. 

The  directory  expres.sed  an  anxiety  to  see  some 
agent  or  agents  from  the  United  Irishmen  of  a 
more  exalted  condition  and  of  better  known  name 
and  character.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgei-ald,  brother 
to  the  then  Duke  of  Leinster,  anel  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  nephew  of  Lord  Longueville,  and  said 
to  be  lineally  descended  from  Roderick  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  readily  accepted  the  mission 
at  the  request  of  the  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. They  left  Dublin  at  the  end  of  May,  1796, 
Lord  Edward  being  accompanied  by  his  French 
wife.  They  took  London  in  their  way ;  and 
during  their  short  stay  in  that  city  Loi'd  Edward 
dined  at  the  hou.se  of  an  opposition  peer,  in  com- 
pany with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished Whigs  of  the  Fox  party.  From  Lon- 
don the  secret  negotiatoi-s  proceeded  to  Hambui-g, 
where  the}^  began  to  treat  with  a  French  agent; 
and  from  Hamburg  they  went  to  Basle,  and 
through  Barthelemy  negotiated  with  the  direc- 
tory. They  were  informed  that  an  army  for  Ire- 
laud  would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  Hoche  would 
have  the  command  of  it.  After  a  month's  stay 
at  Basle,  O'Connor  went  into  France  to  confer 
with  Hoche,  and  to  finish  the  negotiation  ;  and 
Lord  Edward  returned  to  Hamburg,  talking  on 


*  Wolfe  Toues  uwu  Diar//,  published  by  his  son. 


the  road  with  his  chance  fellow-travellers  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  rash  and  puerile 
style.  Hoche,  having  full  powers  from  the  direc- 
tory, very  soon  concluded  the  treaty  with  O'Con- 
nor, and  pledged  himself  that  the  expedition 
should  sail  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Lord 
Edward  and  O'Connor  soon  returned  to  Ireland; 
but  Tone  remained  to  come  over  militarily  with 
Hoche  and  the  French  army.  The  fate  of  the 
expedition  has  been  already  narrated.  Wolfe 
Tone  went  with  it  to  Eautry  Bay,  running  two 
narrow  and  terrible  chances — the  one  of  being 
taken  and  hanged,  the  other  of  being  shipwrecked 
and  drowned.  He,  however,  got  back  safely  to 
France,  spent  some  months  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  employing 
himself  principally  in  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
British  soldiei-s  and  sailors  that  were  pi-isoners  of 
war  in  France,  with  a  view  of  embarking  theju 
with  the  next  invading  arm_y  ;  for  neither  abroad 
nor  at  home  in  Ireland  was  the  notion  given  up 
of  another  invasion.  The  winds  of  heaven  liad 
scattered  the  late  armament,  but  another  might 
be  more  successful.  In  the  course  of  the  spring 
of  1797,  the  chiefs  of  the  United  Irishmen,  think- 
ing it  exj)edient  to  have  a  resident  ambassador  at 
Paris,  despatched  thither  a  Mr.  E.  J.  Servines, 
with  jiowers  to  act  as  their  accredited  minister, 
and  with  instructions  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a 
loan  of  i-'500,()()0  sterling.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  "the  Irish  executive"  sent  over  Dr. 
M'Neven  on  a  special  mission,  which  was  to  urge 
the  directory  to  hasten  their  preparations.  The 
dii'ectoiy,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  sending 
an  ambassador  to  Lisle  to  meet  Lord  Malmes- 
burv,  and  delude  the  English  with  a  feigned  ne- 
gotiation for  peace,  told  the  doctor  that  they 
would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  the  Batavian  re- 
public would  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead 
in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  with  the  fleet  collected 
in  the  Texel.  But  that  fleet,  which  could  not 
get  ready  or  would  not  venture  out  to  sea  until 
the  month  of  October,  was  annihilated,  as  we 
have  seen,  off  Camperdowu.  In  the  month  of 
February  of  this  present  j'ear,  1798,  a  most  pres- 
sing letter  was  addressed  by  the  so-called  Irish 
executive  to  the  French  dii'ectory,  urging  them 
to  send  immediate  succour,  and  stating  that  the 
people  of  all  classes  throughout  Ireland  then 
regimented,  and  partly  armed,  amounted  to  little 
less  than  300,000  men.  Talleyrand  positively 
assured  their  agent  at  Paris  that  an  expedition 
was  getting  ready  in  the  French  ports,  which 
should  certainly  sail  in  the  month  of  April.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
friend,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Coimor,  Quigley  or  O'Coig- 
ley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  Binns,  an  active  member 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  were  ar- 
rested at  Margate,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
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eiubarkiiig  fur  France.  A  paper  was  found  on 
the  priest,  addressed  to  the  French  directory,  and 
earnestly  inviting  an  invasion  of  England,  which, 
It  was  calculated,  would  prevent  our  sending 
troops  into  Ireland.  This  paper,  and  the  trial 
which  followed,  i)ut  government  in  possession  of 
many  important  secrets;  but  a  great  deal  had 
been  unravelled  before  this  time.  Quigley,  the 
l)riest,  who  died  jirotesting  his  innocence  of  trea- 
son, and  who  really  appears  to  have  been  less 
deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  than  any  of 
them,  was  found  guilty,  and  was  executed  on 
Pennenden  Hescth  ;  O'Connor  w^as  remanded  on 
another  charge  of  high  treason,  and  Binns  was 
acquitted.  Some  ai-rests  were  forthwith  ordered 
at  Dublin,  and  some  more  papers  were  found  in 
a  printing-office — the  office  wdiere  O'Connor  had. 
been  publishing  a  revolutionary  journal,  called 
the  "Press."  But  much  completer  revelations 
were  now  about  to  be  made,  by  one  of  the  chief 
revolutionists.  Several  obscurer  members  of  the 
Association  of  United  Irishmen  had  played  false 
before;  but  the  great  secrets  of  the  society  were 
not  intrusted  to  such  as  those ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  anxiously  looking  for  some  higher  and 
moi-e  fully  informed  traitor  to  that  cause,  when  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  Esquire  written 
after  his  name,  and  who  lived  in  what  was  called 
a  castle,  who  had  been  deep  in  all  the  plots  and 
intimate  with  most  of  the  leading  ]>lotters,  who 
was  the  nominal  treasurer  of  a  county  and  the 
appointed  colonel  for  a  regiment  of  the  insurgent 
army,  pretending  that  the  United  Irishmen  were 
going  much  farther  than  he,  in  his  innocence, 
had  ever  anticipated,  and  that  his  love  of  the 
constitution  and  the  integi-ity  of  the  emj^ire  in- 
duced him  to  betray  his  friends,  but  in  reality 
being  hard  driven  by  debt,  and  filled  with  the 
hope  of  an  immense  reward,  divulged  all  that  he 
knew  to  a  friend  of  government,  and  undertook 
to  render  further  services  to  enable  or  assist  the 
government  to  counteract  the  whole  ]>lan.  A 
warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  was 
forthwith  placed  in  the  hands  of  Major  Swan, 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  who,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Bond  (a  merchant,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal conspiratoi-s),  where  there  was  to  be  a  great 
meeting,  attended  by  thirteen  sergeants  in  plain 
clothes,  and  by  means  of  the  pass -words— 
"  Where's  M'Canu  ?  Is  Ivers  from  Carlow  come  ?" 
obtained  admission  to  the  meeting,  and  arrested 
all  such  persons  as  were  there  assembled.  Dr. 
M'Neven,  who  had  been  on  the  special  commis- 
sion to  Paris,  Emmet,  Sampson  (both  barristers), 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  were  Kot  at  the 
meeting;  but  .sejjarate  warrants  being  issued 
against  them,  M'Neven  and  Emmet  were  soon 
apprehended:    Sampson   fled   to   England,   was 


'  seized  at  Carlisle,  and  brought  back  to  Dublin, 
but  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself 
in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  not 
discovered  till  the  19th  of  May.  It  appears  that, 
on  the  part  of  government  at  least,  the  search 
after  him  had  not  been  very  active,  and  that,  on 
account  of  his  noble  family  and  his  numerous 
friends,  his  escape  would  gladly  have  been  con 
nived  at.  But  seemingly  he  never  conten)])lated 
escaping,  but  employed  himself  all  the  time  he 
was  under  hiding,  in  arranging  how  the  insur- 
gents were  to  rise  and  march  u]50ii  Dublin.  He 
had  fixed  the  23d  of  May  for  the  general  rising. 
On  being  surprised,  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  house 
of  one  Murphy,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he 
behaved  more  like  a  madman  than  a  hero,  sav- 
agely shedding  blood  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  fighting  his  way  out,  for  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  jjickets,  and  a  numerous  and  steady 
garrison  were  under  arms  in  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin. When  Major  Swan  entered  the  garret  and 
showed  his  warrant,  he  sprung  uji  like  a  tiger. 
Swan  to  stop  his  attack,  fired  a  pocket-pistol  at 
him,  but  without  effect.  A  soldier  now  entered, 
and  at  that  instant  Lord  Edward  ran  at  Swan 
with  a  dagger  which  had  been  concealed  in  his 
bed.  Mr.  Ryan,  a  magistrate,  next  entered, 
armed  only  with  a  sword-cane,  and  j^resently  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  Lord  Edward's  dag- 
ger. Major  Sirr,  the  active  town-major  who 
had  been  setting  the  pickets,  next  rushed  into 
the  room,  where  he  found  Lord  Edwai'd,  a  very 
tall  and  powerful  man,  struggling  between  Swan 
and  Ryan,  Ryan  being  on  the  ground  weltering 
in  his  blood,  but  still  clinging,  like  Swan,  who 
was  also  bleeding  and  wounded  in  several  places, 
to  his  adversary.  Major  Sirr,  threatened  by  the 
bloody  dagger,  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  lodged 
the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  Lord  Edward's  right 
shoulder.  A  number  of  soldiers  followed  Sin- 
up  stairs,  and,  after  a  maniacal  struggle,  Lord 
Edward  was  disarmed  and  bound,  carried  to  the 
castle,  and  thence  to  Newgate.  Ryan  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  23d  of  May ;  Lord  Edward  died 
of  his  wounds,  or  fever  brought  on  b}'  them  and 
his  anxiety  of  mind,  on  the  5th  of  June  ;  Swan  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  gashes  he  had  received. 
In  spite  of  the  fall  of  Lord  Edward,  who  was 
to  have  been  their  commander-in-chief,  and  in 
spite  of  the  flight  or  arrest  of  eveiy  member  of 
the  directory  or  executive,  the  Irish  flew  to  arms 
in  various  places  on  the  appointed  23d  of  May. 
On  the  24th  they  made  an  abortive  attempt  on 
Naas,  Carlow,  and  some  other  towns.  But  on 
the  25th  an  army  of  14,00(1  or  more  jjikemen, 
headed  by  a  Father  John  ]\Iur]ihy,  marched  to 
Wexford,  defeated  part  of  the  garrison  tliat  sal- 
lied out  to  meet  them,  killed  all  the  prisoners 

,  they  took,  and  terrified  the  town  of  Wexford  into 
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ji  surrender  on  the  30tli.  Encouraged  by  these 
and  other  trifling  advantages,  the  rebels  made  a 
rush  at  New  Ross,  took  jmrt  of  the  town,  began 
to  plunder  and  drink,  got  for  the  most  part  very 
drunk,  and  were  then  driven  back  by  General 
Johnson,  leaving  2600  of  their  number  behind 
them  in  killed,  wounded,  and  dead  drunk.  At 
the  news  of  this  success  of  the  king's  troops  at 
New  Ross,  a  body  of  the  insurgents  stationed  at 
Scullabogue,  massacred  in  cold  blood  more  than 
100  Protestants  they  had  taken  prisoners.  These 
and  similar  atrocities  prevented  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  from  rising,  and  gave  to  the  insur- 
rection the  old  character  of  a  Popish  rebellion 
and  massacre.  But  tlie  best  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics presently  came  forward  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  whole  rising,  and  to  offer  their 
assistance  to  government  in  su])pressing  it.  After 
a  few  other  ticjhts  or  skirmishes,  General  Lake 


^: 


From  a  view  l)y  Anthony  Sinnot,  ISOl. 


attacked,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  fortified  posi- 
tion at  Vinegar  Hill,  carried  it  with  a  frightful 
loss  to  the  insurgents,  who  never  rallied  again, 
and  then  retook  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy.  Lord 
Camden  was  now  recalled  from  the  lieutenancy 


l)ut  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  of  disclosing 
all  he  knew  respecting  the  rebellion — a  condition 
he  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  his  information 
should  not  affect  the  lives  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  M'Neven,  Eiiimet,  Sampson, 
and  the   rest,   were   merely   banished.     In   the 
month  of  August,  when  the  flames  of  rebellion 
seemed  completely  extinguished,  three  French  fri- 
gates, eluding  the  vigilance  of  our  fleets,  reached 
Killala,  and  threw  on  shore  900  troops  of  the  line, 
commanded    by    General   Humbert.      A   small 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  the 
country  joined  him,  and  Humbert  proceeded  ra- 
pidly to  Castlebar.     There  he  encountered  Gene- 
ral Lake,  with  a  force  superior  in  number,  but  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Protestant  yeomanry  and  militia. 
Lake  was  beaten,  and  in  his  retreat  lost  six  guns. 
From  Castlebar,  Humbert  marched  eastward 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  expecting  to 
be  joined  by  all  the  men  of 
Connaiight,  if  not  by  all  the 
Papists   of   the  island,  but 
finding,    wherever    he    ad- 
vanced, that  the  mass  of  the 
])eople  shunned  him  and  his 
soldiers  as  though  they  had 
brought    the    plague    with 
them.  AV)out  seventeen  days 
after  his  first  landing,  Hum- 
bert was  beaten  by  tlie  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who   was   marching 
against  him  with  troops  of 
the  line ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
September,    being    entirely 
surrounded,  the  French  laid 
down  their  arms  and  became 
])risoners  of  war.     To  kee]) 
up  the  ferment  and  susjii- 
cion,  and  to  oblige  England 
to  maintain  a  large  force  in  Ireland,  the  French, 
within  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  Humbert, 
ordered  a  squadron  of  one  shipof  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  on 
board,  to  choose  a  favourable  moment  for  getting 


of  Ireland,  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Corn  wallis,     to  sea,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Ireland  at  all  hazard.s. 


who  brought  with  him  a  general  pardon  (with  a 
very  few  exceptions)  to  all  who  submitted.  Of 
the  leading  conspirators  who  had  been  taken, 
only  fovu- — M'Cann,  Byrii,  and  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Sheares,  the  sons  of  a  banker  at  Cork 
— were  executed.     Bond  was  condemned  to  die  : 


'  '  This  liill  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Slaney,  close  to 
the  town  of  Enniscorthy.  It  rises  with  a  gentle  swell  from  the 
l)lain  mitil  it  becomes  very  steep  on  all  sides,  and  ends  in  a 
craggy  summit  crowned  with  the  niins  of  a  windmill.  At  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  there  is  a  vast  pit,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  were  deposited  to  the  number  of  500.  The  south  side 
of  the  hill  next  Enniscorthy  was  for  some  yards  covered  vrith  the 
bones  of  men  and  animals  bleached  by  the  weather." — Gentle- 
i/aui's  Mcijidine. 


This  armament  actually  reached  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  ;  but  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
Avith  his  squadron,  met  it  there,  and  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  it,  capturing  the  shij)  of  the  line 
and  three  of  the  frigates.^  On  board  the  French 
ship  of  the  line  was  seized  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had 
not  improved  his  very  lax  morality  during  his 
residence  at  Paris,  and  whose  deeds,  Avords,  and 
writings  had  placed  him  beyond  the  liberally  ex- 
tended verge  of  mercy.  On  his  trial,  he  pleaded 
his  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
French  army  as  a  bar  to  punishment  for  all  trea- 


-  Eventually  three  more  of  the  frigates  were  taken. 
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sons,  present  or  past ;  but  he  was  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  and,  finding  that  tlie 
sentence  really  meant  hanging,  he  cut  his  throat 
in  Dublin  jail  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  the 
gallows. 

In  the  month  of  May,  while  parliament  was 
sitting,  a  spi)-ited  attem]it  was  made  to  interrupt 
the  ])reparations  for  invasion  on  the  coast  of  Bel- 
gium, and  to  destroy  the  sluices,  gates,  and  basin 
of  the  Bruges  canal  at  Ostend.  Captain  Home 
Pophani,  with  a  small  squadron  having  on  boai'd 
a  body  of  troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Coote, 
sailed  from  Margate  Roads,  bombarded  Ostend, 
and  landed  about  1000  men  at  a  short  distance 
from  that  town.  The  soldiers  blew  up  the  sluices, 
destroyed  a  good  many  vessels,  and  did  all.  the 
work  they  were  sent  to  do  in  very  quick  time ; 
but  on  returning  to  the  beach  to  re-embark,  they 
were  prevented  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  sui'f ; 
and,  being  next  day  hemmed  in  by  an  immense 
force,  Coote  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
surrendering,  after  he  had  lost  about  one  man  in 
every  ten. 

An  expedition  to  Minorca  was  more  successful, 
and  gave  us  possession  of  an  excellent  port,  which 
our  Mediterranean  fleet  much  needed.  In  the 
autumn  Admiral  Duckworth's  squadron  landed 
in  Addaya  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  aland 
force  of  about  800  men,  commanded  by  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart.  Assisted  by  a  hot  fire  kept 
up  by  Duckworth's  smaller  craft  alongshore,  Stu- 
art defeated  about  2000  Spaniards,  drove  them 
from  post  to  post,  attacked  them  in  some  entrench- 
ments, and  easily  compelled  the  governor  to  sur- 
render the  whole  of  the  island  by  capitulation. 

In  the  West  Indies  orders  were  received  from 
ministers  to  abandon  that  large  portion  of  St. 
Domingo  which  we  had  reduced  at  the  invitation 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  French  planters,  but 
which  we  could  not  retain  without  a  constant, 
terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life.  General  Mait- 
land  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  formerly  a  slave,  but  now  chief  of 
the  revolted  negroes  and  the  founder  of  a  sort  of 
negro  republic,  who  engaged  to  respect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  the  European  and  Creole 
lilanters  and  inhabitants  that  might  choose  to 
remain.  In  the  month  of  May  all  that  were  left 
ahve  of  our  troops  were  withdrawn  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  some  French  troops,  who  had 
maintained  their  ground  in  some  strong  places 
shipped  themselves  off,  and  left  Toussaint  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  best  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

The  fate  of  Switzerland  was  decided  in  the 
sprmg  of  this  year.  The  unprovoked  aggression 
of  the  French  was  hardly  more  infamous  than 
the  means  they  employed.  They  began  by  com- 
l)lainiug  of  the  permitted  residence  of  Mr."  Wick- 


ham,  the  English  envo}',  and  they  next  demanded 
his  expulsion.  To  remove  this  ground  of  quarrel 
Mr.  Wickham  was  recalled  by  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  directory  then  ordered  the  French 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Basle,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  this  was  done  they  sent  a  strong  division 
under  General  Menard  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a 
dependency  of  the  aristocratic  canton  of  Berne. 
Menard  was  received  as  a  liberator  by  all  the 
democrats  and  san.s-culottes  among  the  Vaudois, 
who,  like  all  the  French-speaking  portioit  of  the 
Swiss,  had  been  stirred  up  by  French  propagan- 
dists and  French  books.  These  people  had  some 
reasons  to  complain  of  the  pride  and  oppression 
of  their  Bernese  rulers ;  but,  to  get  rid  of  these 
minor  evils,  they  threw  themselves  and  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  at  the  feet  of  the  Gallic  repub- 
lic. Aided  and  assisted  by  these  unworthy  half- 
Swiss,  the  French  republicans  proceeded  to  sub- 
due, slaughtei',  or  scatter  the  thorough  German- 
.sjDeaking  Swiss,  who  mu.stered  some  26,000  troops, 
but  chiefly  militia.  The  French  army  under 
Brune  consisted  of  45,000  disciplined  practised 
troops;  and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Swiss 
fell  upon  Brune,  who  was  advancing  to  Berne, 
defeated  him  with  tei-rible  loss,  and  drove  him 
back  for  several  miles  on  the  road  to  Freyburg. 
But  the  odds  were  too  great,  the  country  was  too 
much  disorganized ;  the  bra^•e  General  d'Erlach, 
who  commanded  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army,  was 
defeated  at  another  point,  and  was  afterwards 
murdered  on  the  road  by  some  infuriated  Swiss 
soldiers  and  peasants,  who  had  been  artfully  led 
by  the  French  to  believe  that  tliey  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  own  commander.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  Brune  in  greater  force  rejieated  his  attack, 
and  a  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  troops 
was  followed  by  a  most  sanguinary  defeat.  More 
than  100  officers— the  pride  of  the  Bernese  nobles 
—were  killed  on  that  dreadful  day.  After  this 
victory  Brune,  unopposed,  entered  the  city  of  the 
Fighting  Bear— that  bear  "  that  once  gave  fear- 
ful strokes  with  his  paws." '  The  treasure,  the 
well-stored  arsenal,  and  nearly  all  the  property, 
private  as  well  as  public,  were  seized  by  the  con- 
queroi's.  The  plunder  was  soon  extended  over 
all  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  the  brave  moun- 
taineers who  attempted  to  defend  their  homes 
were  massacred  as  traitors  or  rebels.  The  libertv 
for  which  William  Tell  had  fought  and  bled  was 
now  annihilated  bythe.se  new  Gallic  reiniblicans, 
who  had  professed  to  give  liberty  and  equality, 
and  an  augmented  happiness  to  all  mankind  ! 

The  Swiss  were  not  the  only  peo])le  in  Europe 
that  felt  the  hollowness  of  the  friendshiji  of  the 
French  during  this  eventful  year.     The  Belgians 

'  The  Gugler'i 
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were  so  harassed  by  military  conscriptions  that  large  body  of  troops.  With  nothing  to  oppose 
they  broke  out  into  insurre^ions  iu  live  depart-  them,  the  French  and  4000  Poles,  under  Doni- 
uients— insurrections  which  added  the   loss  of    browski,  advanced  into  the  States  of  the  Church; 


Idood  and  life  to  that  of  money  and  goods.  In 
Italy  the  people  of  the  so-called  Cisalpine  re- 
public were  made  to  sigh  and  groan  for  the  bless- 
ings they  liad  enjoyed  under  tiieir  old  govern- 
ments. Rome  was  made  the  seat  of  anarchy  and 
woe.  In  order  to  rai.se  the  money  i-equired  from 
)t  by  the  treaty  of  Toleutino,  the  Papal  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  drain  the  pockets  of  its  sub- 


Loretto,  with  its  holy  house,  was  sacked  ;  Osimo 
was  jilundered  and  burned  ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
February,  Berthier  drew  up  his  forces  on  the 
Roman  hills,  and  planted  his  guns  as  if  to  bom- 
bard the  city.  The  terrified  cardinals  who  formed 
the  government  signed  a  capitulation,  in  which 
they  gave  up  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo,"  and  nearly 
everything  else.      On  the  .same  day  the  pope's 


jects.  This  created  violent  discontents,  which  '  garrison  was  turned  out  of  the  castle,jind  the 
were  fermented  by  a  strong  French  or  revolu- 
tionary party,  who  recommended,  as  a  pi-oper 
remedy  for  every  evil,  tiie  destruction  or  expul- 
sion of  the  old  pope  with  all  his  hierarchy,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  Roman  republic  under  tlie 
immediate  protection  of  the  French.     The  family 


French  entered  it ;  and  Cervoui,  the  Corsican, 
took  possession  of  all  the  principal  posts  in  the 
city.  On  the  morrow  Berthier  made  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  ancient  workl. 
Four  days  after— the  loth  of  February,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  reignin^ 


of  the  fortunate  Corsican  general  had  risen  as  he    pontiff,  Pius  VI.,  who  had  now  reigned  for  twenty 


rose;  his  elder  brother,  Josejih  Bonaparte,  was 
no  longer  iu  the  commissariat,  but  in  the  diplo- 
matic department,  Vjeing  at  this  time  amba.ssador 
at  Rome,  witii  in.structions  to  change  the  state  of 
that  government  williout  a])i)eariiig  to  take  any  | 


three  years,  had  tirst  put  on  the  triple  crown- 
the  democrats  of  Rome  jissembled  in  the  Carapo 
Vacciuo,  the  ancient  Forum,  erected  a  tree  of 
liberty  with  the  tricolor  and  the  red  night-cap 
at  the  top  of  it,  renounced  for  ever  the  govern- 


ai-tive  part  with  its  disatlecte.l  subjects.     Joseph,    ment  of  priests,  aristoci-ats,  or  kings,  and  pro- 


wiio  loved  his  ea.se,  and  respected  the  oa.se  and 
(•c)n)fort  of  others,  had  no  zeal  to  co-operate  with 
the  Roman  reformei-s  and  demagogues.  To  ex- 
cite him  to  more  activity,  or  in  order  that  they 
might  act  for  him,  the  five  kings  at  the  Luxem- 
biu-g  sent  to  Jo.seph  two  tiei'y  republican  generals: 
one  was  (tenei-.d  Duphot,  wln)  had  had  the  chief 


claimed  that,  by  the  will  of  the  Roman  people, 
tlie  ancient  republican  form  of  government  was 
restored.  A  wreteheil  constitution,  badly  trans- 
lated into  Italian  from  the  French,  was  presented 
next  day  to  Berthier  for  his  approval,  without 
which  they  knew  full  well  the  thing  could  not 
live  for  an  hour.     The  French  general  gave  his 


management  of  the  overthrow  and  change  of  the  '  apjirobation,  but  only  conditionally.  When  these 
ancient  republic  of  Genoa  ;  the  other  was  General  farces  wei-e  played  out,  the  spoliation  commenced. 
Sherlock,  who  was  descended  from  an  Irish  family.  As  a  beginning,  immense  contributions  were  de- 
and  who  testified  an  earnest  desire  to  ilate  the  mandetl,  and  as  seeuiity  for  the  prompt  payment 
era  of  the  new  world,  not  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  theni,  four  cardinals  and  a  number  of  the  i)rin- 
but  from  the  birth  of  the  French  rei)ublic.     As  ,  cii)al  lay  nobles  were  seized  and  thrown  into  the 


soon  as  these  two  men  arrived,  the  Roman  demo- 
crats became  unconunouly  bold  and  turbulent. 
They  insulted  the  pope's  guanls,  and  even  the 
))ope  himself  when  he  showed  himself  in  public. 
This  roused  the  common  people,  the  true  sans-cul- 
uttes  of  Rome,  who  had  no  French  political  sans- 
culottism  about  them,  but  who  were  devout, 
superstitious,  attached  enthusiastically  to  their 
jiontiff  and  their  prie.sts.  On  the  2.Sth  of  Decem- 
ber (1797)  after  the  Roman  democrats  had  hoisted 
the  tricolor  flag,  and  shouted  "  Down  with  the 
pope,  and  uj)  with  the  Ron)an  republic !  "  an  en 


castle  of  St.  Augelo.  Berthier,  having  some  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  some  respect  for  venerable  age 
and  fallen  dignity,  which  made  him  shrink  from 
the  task  himself,  sent  the  Corsican  general,  Cer- 
voui, to  the  Vatican  to  tell  Pius  VI.,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  republic,  that  he  must  recognize 
the  new  Roman  re))ublic,  lay  down  his  temporal 
authority,  and  tpiit  his  palace.  A  commissioner 
or  ct)mmissary  of  the  directory,  who  had  come  ti> 
look  after  the  jihrnder,  finished  what  Cervoui  had 
begun,  by  telling  Pius  that  by  will  or  by  force 
he  must  leave  Rome  within  forty-eight  hours. 


counter  took  i)lace,  in  which  Duphot  was  mor-  j  The  aged  jjontiff  replied  that  he  could  not  resist 

violence,  but  that  his  people  would  see  and  re- 
member that  he  was  torn  from  them  by  force. 
On  the  20th  of  February  he  was  seized  in  the 
Vatican,  and  put  into  a  coach  with  two  or  three 
faithful  ministers ;  and,  escorted  by  a  regiment 
of  French  cavalry,  he  was  whirled  rapidly  out  of 
Rome  and  along  the  northern  road  which  leads 


tally  wounded  by  a  shot  fi-om  a  carl)ine.  Several 
of  the  democrats  were  killed  in  the  same  way, 
and  a  gi-eater  number  wounded.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able,  Joseph  Bonajiarte,  with  his  suite,  fleil 
to  Florence,  calling  the  jioor  old  j)ope  the  assas- 
sin of  Duphot.  The  directory,  who  had  long 
wanted  some  such  occjvsion,  .sent  orders  to  Gene- 
ral Berthier  to  march  instantly  to  Rome  with  a 
Vol  IV. 


'  .\  view  of  tlie  castle  of  St.  .\ngelo  is  given  in  vol. 
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to  Tuscany.  He  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence ill  Siena,  where  he  was  closely  watched  as 
a  state  prisoner. 

Shortly  after  these  troubles  at  Rome,  popular 
insurrections,  fomented  by  the  French  and  the 
democrats  of  Genoa,  or  the  new  Ligurian  repub- 
lic, broke  out  in  Piedmont ;  and  the  new  King  of 
Sardinia  was  compelled  to  admit  a  French  gar- 
rison into  Turin,  and  all  the  citadels  which  he 
had  hitherto  retained.  Thus  that  tine  country 
became  virtually  a  province  of  France. 

Bonaparte,  after  a  rapid  inspection  of  the 
French  coasts  and  of  the  so-called  "Army  of  Eng- 
land" stationed  near  them,  had  returned  to  Paris 
to  undertake  the  command  of  another  army  des- 
tined for  no  less  an  object  than  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  which  country,  it  was  calculated,  would 
not  merely  supply  to  France  the  loss  of  her  West 
Indian  colonies,  but  also  enable  her  first  to  annoy, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  British  possessions 
and  dependencies  in  the  East  Indies.  Bonaparte's 
fame  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  or  rather  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  was  an  additional  inducement; 
and  30,000  men,  chiefly  from  the  army  of  Italy, 
assembled  with  wonderful  enthusiasm  at  Toulon, 
to  sail,  whenever  the  opportunity  should  offer, 
for  Alexandria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The 
secret  of  the  expedition  was  well  kept  from  tlie 
enemies  of  the  republic  ;  a  continuance  of  violent 
winds  drove  the  English  blockading  fleet  from 
those  waters;  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
May,  Bonaparte,  with  a  vast  fleet  of  men-of-war 
and  transpoi-ts,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  fleet 
arrived  before  Malta,  the  capture  of  which  im- 
portant island  was  included  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  directory.  The  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  held  Malta  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  had 
not  acknowledged  the  French  republic ;  but  not 
a  few  of  those  noble  knights  entertained  French 
notions  or  had  sold  themselves  to  French  intei'- 
ests.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master,  a  weak  old 
man,  was  bullied  and  terrified  by  these  traitors ; 
and,  instead  of  manning  the  works  of  La  Valetta, 
which  might  have  defied  the  whole  French  fleet 
and  army  for  mouths — whereas  every  moment 
was  precious  to  them,  and  full  of  apprehension, 
for  they  knew  that  the  British  fleet  would  soon 
be  after  them— he  returned  a  miserable  answer 
to  Bonaparte's  summons  to  surrender,  and  actu- 
ally capitulated  on  the  11th,  the  date  fixed  by 
the  republican  general.  After  plundering  the 
churches  and  the  alberghi  and  other  establish- 
ments of  the  order,  and  thereby  collecting  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  Bona- 
parte re-embarked  on  the  19th  for  Egypt,  leaving 
General  Vaubois  and  a  garrison  to  take  care  of 
Malta.     As  the  French  fleet  sailed  l)y  the  island 


of  Candia,  it  passed  near  the  English  fleet,  but 
without  being  seen  by  it;  for  a  thick  haze 
favoured  the  invaders,  and  prevented  their  utter 
annihilation,  with  the  destruction  or  captivity  of 
all  the  ti'oops,  and  of  Bonaparte  himself,  by  Nel- 
son. On  the  29th  of  June  the  French  came  in 
sight  of  Alexandria ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  troops  landed  Avithin  three  miles  of  that  city, 
without  any  opposition,  but  with  such  haste  and 
confusion,  produced  by  the  dread  lest  Nelson 
should  be  upon  them,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  drowned.  The  town  of  Alexandria  was 
easily  taken.  From  its  ancient  walls  Bonapai'te 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
telling  them  that  he  came  as  the  friend  of  the 
sultan,  to  deliver  them  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  had 
a  particular  respect  foi-  God,  the  prophet  Ma- 
homet, and  the  Koran.  On  the  7th  of  July  he 
moved  fi'om  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  marching  over 
burning  sands,  where  the  French  trooijs  sutfei'ed 
greatly  and  murmured  not  a  little.  On  the  21st, 
on  aiTiving  in  sight  of  the  great  Pyramids,  they 
saw  the  whole  Mameluke  force,  under  Murad 
Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  drawn  up  at  Embabeh. 
Battle  was  joined  almost  immediately.  The 
"Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  as  the  affair  was  called 
by  the  French,  was  easily  won :  such  of  the  Ma- 
melukes as  escaped  destruction  retreated  towards 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  two  days  after  Bonajtarte 
entered  Cairo  without  resistance.  Here  he  as- 
sembled a  divan,  or  council  of  the  principal  Turks 
and  Ai-ab  chiefs,  to  whom  he  promised  the  civil 
administi-ation  of  the  country.  "While  he  was 
thus  engaged  at  Cairo,  Nelson  disturbed  his 
visions  by  destroying  the  fleet  which  he  had  left 
near  Alexandria.  The  British  hero  had  returned 
up  the  Mediterranean  without  any  instructions 
from  his  government,  and  without  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  French  expedition.  He  was 
unfortunately  without  frigates  to  scour  that  sea, 
and  he  was  thus,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  grope 
his  way  in  the  dark.  The  fix-st  news  he  got  of 
Bonaparte's  movements  was  that  he  had  surprised 
Malta.  Instantly  he  bore  away  for  that  island  ; 
but  some  days  before  he  could  reach  it  the  French 
were  gone,  and  he  could  find  no  one  to  tell  him 
whither.  Making,  however,  a  shrewd  guess,  he 
sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  arrived  ott' 
Alexandria  on  the  28th  of  June.  But  no  French 
fleet  was  there,  and  although  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  he  could  leai'n  nothing  of  its  whereabout. 
He  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward  for  tlie 
coast  of  Caramania,  and  then  steered  from  theuce 
along  the  southern  side  of  Candia.  It  was  here 
he  so  nearly  touched  the  objects  he  was  seek- 
ing. Batfled  in  his  pursuit,  he  crossed  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  returned  to  Sicily.  He  had  sailed 
600  leagues  with  an  expedition  almost  incredible; 
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Lis  flag-ship,  the  ohi  Vanguard,  was  neai-ly  ■  prow  again  towards  Egypt.  On  the  28th  of  July 
strained  to  pieces ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  re-  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  Coron  in  the  Morea ;  and 
victual  and  take  in  fresh  water,  he  turned  his  |  there  for  the  first  time  he  received  certain  intelli- 


M  fi.lei^ 
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gence  that  the  Freneli  had  been  seen  about  four  ■  more  for  the  mouth.^  of  the  Nile,  gi-ieving  for  the 
weeks  before  steering  between  Candia  and  tlie  time  which  had  been  lost,  and  wishing  it  had  only 
coast  of  Egypt.  Then  setting  every  sail  that  his  i  been  his  fate  to  have  tried  Bonaparte  upon  a  wind, 
ships   could   possibly  carry,  he  stood  over  once  I      The  British  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  seventy- 


iHh    IJAI'I'LL    Ut     ABiHKU,. 1  IX).11    iJdliuU  a    Kgyiji 


four's,  one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  a  brig  of  fourteen 
guns,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August,  again  got  siglit  of  AJexandria  and  its 
harbours,  now  crowded  witli  shijis.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous, 
signalized  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukii- 


Bay.  Nelson,  who  had  scarcely  taken  rest  or  food 
for  some  days,  ordered  dinner  to  be  served,  and 
at  half-past  five  signal  was  made  to  form  in  line 
of  battle,  abreast  and  astern  of  the  admiral.  At 
a  little  before  six  they  were  rajiidly  approaching 
the   enemy,  whose  force  compi-ised  one  ship  of 
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120  guns,  three  of  eighty,  ami  nine  of  seventy- 
four,  moored  in  compact  line  of  battle,  describing 
:ui  obtuse  angle,  close  in  with  the  shore,  flanked 
by  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns 
and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van.     Nelson 
no  sooner   perceived  the  enemy's  position  than 
his  plan  of  attack  was  formed.    Where  an  enemy's 
ship  could  swing,  there  was  room  for  a  British 
one   to  anchor ;  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
station  his  ships  on  the  inner  side  of  the  French 
line.     At  about  twenty   minutes  past   six    the 
French  opened  their  fire  on  the  two  leading  Bri- 
tish ships.     The  guns  on  Aboukir  Island  also 
fired  at  the  ships  as  they  rounded  the  shoal,  but 
ceased  as  the  ships  became  closely  engaged,  to 
avoid  striking  the  French  van.     The  CuUoden, 
seventy-four.  Captain  Trowbridge,  unfortunately 
grounded  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  could  take  no 
part  in  the  action.     The  Vmiguard,  Nelson's  flag- 
ship, with  six  ensigns  flying  in  different  parts  of 
the  rigging,  lest  any  should  be  shot  away,  was 
tlie  first  that  anchored,  within  half  pistol-shot  of 
the  Spartiate,  the  third  ship  in  the  enemy's  line. 
By  seven  o'clock  eight  of  the  British  fleet  had 
anchored,  and  were  in   close   action   with   the 
enemy.     At  half-i)ast  nine  or  thereabouts  five  of 
the  French  van  had  surreudei'ed  ;  the  Orient  was 
in  flames,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion.     Nelson  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head  ;  but  in  the  confusion, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  appeared  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
tluit  the  boats  should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
enemy ;  and   many   of  the    Orient's  crew  were 
saved  by  our  boats,  or  dragged  into  the  lower 
l^orts  of  British  ships  by  British  sailors.     The 
brave  French  admiral,  Brueys,  was  dead.    Among 
the  many  hundi-eds  who  perished  was  the  Com- 
modore Casa  Eianca  and  his  son,  a  brave  boy, 
only  ten  years  old.     They  were  seen  floating  on 
a  shattered  mast  when  the  ship  blew  up.     The 
dreadful  shock  stayed  the  fury  of  battle :  for  full 
ten  minutes  not  a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side. 
The  French  ship  Franklin  was  the  first  to  recom- 
mence,  but  was  soon  silenced,    and  struck  her 
colours.      At   midnight   the   only    French   ship 
whose   guns   continued  in   active   play  was  the 
Tonnant;  but,  her  m.-.sts  being  shot  away,  she 
ceased  firing,  and,  by  veering  cable,  took  up  a 
station  in  the  rear,  and  another  interval  of  silence 
ensued.     As   the  day  broke   the   battle   recom- 
menced between  four  of  the  French  ships  and 
two  of  the  English,  soon  assisted  by  two  others. 
The  French  frigate  Artemise  fired  a  broadside, 
and  then  struck  her  colours,  and  soon  afterwards 
blew  up.     The  four  French  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  two  frigates,  kept  dropping  to  leeward,  aid 
were  almost  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  British  that 
had    anchored   to   attack  them.     Two   of   these 


ships  ran  themselves  on  shore ;  and,  after  an  ex- 
change of  a  few  distant  shots,  struck  their  colours. 
The  others  got  under  weighxlind  escaped— only 
one  of  our  fleet,  the  Zealous,  being  in  a  condition 
to  make  sail  after  them.'  Of  the  thirteen  Frencli 
ships  of  the  line  eight  had  surrendered,  one  had 
perished,  two  had  escaped,  and  two  were  on  shore 
with  their  coloui-s  flying,  one  of  which  soon  after 
struck,  and  was  taken  ])ossession  of,  and  the  other 
was  set  fire  to  by  the  crew,  who  escaped  on  shore 
— making  eleven  line-of-battle  shij)S  lost  to  the 
French.  The  British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  895  ;  Westcott,  of  the  Majestic,  was  the  only 
captain  who  fell :  3105  of  the  French,  including 
the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel ;  and 
5225  perished.  The  victory  was  complete.  "Vic- 
toiy,"  said  Nelson,  "is  not  a  name  strong  enough 
for  such  a  scene."     He  called  it  a  conquest. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
announced  far  and  wide  by  bonfires  kindled  by 
the  Arabs  along  the  coast  and  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt,  left  Bonaparte  with  only  such 
stores  and  militaiy  materials  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  with  him,  and  shut  him  out  from  all 
communication  with  France. 

The  sultan  now  issued  an  indignant  manifesto, 
declaring  war  against  France  for  invading  one  of 
his  pi'ovinces  in  a  time  of  peace  and  pretended 
amity  :  he  called  upon  the  pachas  of  Syria  to  col- 
lect their  forces  ;  and  he  prepared  to  send  fl'om 
Constantinoi)le  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt. 
On  the  22d  of  September  the  peoj>le  of  Cairo, 
who  had  hitherto  been  quiet,  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered at  the  French  doings,  burst  out  into  insur- 
rection, and  killed  a  good  many  Frenchmen  in 
the  streets.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by 
a  dreadful  massacre. 

In  Europe  the  victory  at  Aboukir,  or  the  ''Bat- 
tle of  the  Nile,"  as  it  was  called,  produced  an  im- 
mediate and  an  immense  eTect,  reviving  in  every 
country  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  anti-Gallican 
party,  and  filling  England  from  end  to  end  with 
transports  of  joy  and  triumph.  From  Egypt,  Nel- 
son returned  to  Naples,  where  he  found  that  King 
Ferdinand  was  collecting  a  numerous  army  with 
the  view  of  driving  the  French  from  Eome  and 
from  Tuscany  ;  that  the  congress  at  Bastadt  had 
been  virtually  broken  up ;  that  the  emperor  was 
arming,  and  a  new  coalition  forming  against  the 
French,  who,  by  their  conduct  at  Eome,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  other  countries,  had  broken  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Nel- 
son's achievement,  and  the  alisence  of  Bonaparte, 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  never  find  his  way 
back  to  Europe,  were  the  two  grand  circum- 
stances of  encouragement  to  this  new  coalition. 

'  The  two  line-of  battle  ships,  and  one  of  the  frigates,  weio 

afterwards  taken  by  the  British  sr^uadron  in  the  Mcdit  r-;-.- 
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In  the  month  of  November  the  island  of  Gozo, 
separated  from  Malta  by  a  narrow  channel,  capi- 
tulated to  a  detachment  of  Nelson's  squadron. 
Malta  itself  was  closely  blockaded. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  hopes  of  new  al- 
liances, by  which  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
the  common  enemy  of  nations  would  be  humbled 
and  repressed.  This  alluded  more  particularly 
to  Russia.  The  Czarina  Catherine  had  died  of 
apoplexy  in  November,  1790,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Paul.  At  first,  anxious  doubts 
had  been  entertained  whether,  as  usual  in  des- 
potic countries,  the  successor  would  not  pursue  a 
line  of  foreign  policy  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
his  predecessor.  It  was  known  that  tempting 
overtures  had  been  made  to  him  bv  the  French; 


and  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  embarrass- 
ing the  sultan,  and  obliging  him  to  send  an  army 
down  the  Archipelago,  would  probably  leave  the 
frontiers  of  European  Turkey  in  a  weakened  state, 
and  even  possibly  lay  open  the  road  to  the  Balkan 
pass  and  to  Constantinople,  the  grand  object  of 
Russian  ambition.  But  Paul  had  now  engaged 
to  respect  existing  treaties,  had  contracted  a  close 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  engaged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  con- 
quering republic,  upon  condition  of  receiving 
from  Gi-eat  Britain  £112,000  per  month,  dur- 
ing a  campaign  of  eight  months,  for  the  pay  of 
troops. 

The  estimated  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  put  at  £29,272,000 ;  and  Pitt  presented  a 
new  plan  for  raising  a  considerable  part  of  them 
by  an  ixcoME  tax. 
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HE  regular  army  was  slightly  in- 
creased ;  120,000  men,  including 
marines,  &c.,  were  voted  for  the 
navy;  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry 
cavalry  had  risen  from  5000  to 
30,000  men;  and  the  militia,  a  por- 
tion of  which  had  done  good  service  in  Ireland, 
was  now  about  85,000  strong. 

A  plan  for  uniting  Ireland  under  one  legisla- 
ture with  Great  Britain,  as  Scotland,  to  her  in- 
estimable advantage,  had  been  united  to  England 


nearly  a  centuiy  ago,  had  been  discussed  and 
seriously  entertained  before  the  bi-eaking  out  of 
the  late  unhappy  rebellion ;  but  that  event  had 
made  the  necessity  of  such  a  union  more  appa- 
rent. On  the  22d  of  January,  a  royal  message  to 
both  houses  recommended  the  consideration  of  the 
most  effectual  means  for  defeating  the  design  of 
our  enemies  to  promote  a  sejiaration  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  It  was  agreed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority that  the  question  should  be  considered  on 
the  31st.     On  that  day,  Pitt  proposed  certain  re- 
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solutions  as  the  basis  for  the  iiieasure;  and  his 
motion,  that  the  house  should  go  into  committee 
on  these  propositions,  was  carried  by  140  against 
15.  After  some  long  and  warm  debates,  the 
resolutions,  with  some  slight  amendments,  were 
agreed  to,  and  sent  up  to  the  peers.  After  equally 
warm  debating  in  the  upper  house,  a  joint  ad- 
dress to  the  king  was  agreed  to,  presenting  the 
resolutions  as  a  proper  basis  for  the  union.  And 
here,  as  far  as  regarded  England,  the  matter 
rested  for  the  present  yeai.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  king  prorogued  parliament.' 

The  court  of  Vienna  had  formetl  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  czar;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
jireceding  year  Eussian  troops  had  begun  to  col- 
lect on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  while  a  great 
army  of  the  German  empire  was  assembling  be- 
tween the  rivers  Inn  and  Lech.  One  great  object 
jiroposed  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy, 
where,  through  the  folly  of  King  Ferdinand,  who 
had  begun  too  soon,  or  through  the  slowness  of 
tlie  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  begun  too  late, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  overrun  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  to  drive  that  Bourbon  court  into 
Sicily.  General  Mack,  who  had  passed  from  the 
Austrian  into  the  Neapolitan  service,  had  miser- 
ably conducted  a  very  bad  army;  and  after  en- 
tering Rome  in  triumph,  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  by  General  Chami^ionnet.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  King  Ferdinand  and  his  family 
embarked  in  Lord  Nelson's  flag-ship,  and  set  sail 
for  Palermo.  Champiounet  took  possession  of 
Naples  on  the  23d  of  January.  Royalty  was 
abolished  ;  and  the  country  in  Europe  least  fitted 
for  such  institutions  was  converted  into  a  repub- 
lic under  the  name  of  Republica  Partenopea. 

It  was  while  Naples  was  thus  falling  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  French,  that  her  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian allies  began  collecting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  French  negotiators  at  Rastadt,  after 
demanding  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Russian  troops,  declared  the  congress 
to  be  dissolved.  A  republican  army  forthwith 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 


'  "The  whole  history  of  the  Irish  insun-ection  and  union 
foi-ms  not  a  parallel  but  a  contrast  to  tlie  Jacobite  conspiracies, 
and  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  Scotland, 
the  Tory  principles  of  a  few  great  families  and  national  pride 
united  some  iwwerful  interests,  even  iii  a  country  where  the 
people  were  Presbyterian,  in  fiivour  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince. 
In  Ireland,  a  sense  of  suffering  and  deep  resentment  for  the  per- 
secution of  ages  connected  the  great  mass  of  Catholics  with  a 
democratical  republic  yet  reeking  with  the  spoils  of  a  Popish 
establishment.  The  Scotch  Jacobites  often  held  back  from  the 
expectation  of  a  more  favourable  season,  and  their  leaders  gene- 
rally demanded  greater  succours  than  the  French  court  was 
willing  or  able  to  grant.  The  Irish  Catholics,  on  the  contrary, 
were  goaded  into  premature  hostility  before  their  northern 
countrj-meu  were  ready  to  co-operate,  or  their  foreign  succours 
had  arrived ;  and  thus  a  dread  of  being  overwhelmed  by  too 
large  a  force  from  their  allies  having  produced  delay  and  dis- 
union among  them,  led  to  a  detection  of  their  designs  and  to  the 
loss  of  their  best  opportunity.     The  union  was  the  chief  source 


which  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the  end  of 
January.  Jourdan  then  crossed  the  Rhine  once 
more,  and  established  himself  in  Suabia.  The 
directory,  however,  did  not  declare  war  against 
the  Emperor  Francis  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  Joui"dan  advanced  towards  the  Danube; 
but  again  the  Archduke  Charles  met  tliis  unlucky 
rejjublican,  and  after  defeating  or  weakening  him 
in  several  rapidly  succeeding  engagements,  he 
drove  Jourdan  back  over  the  Rhine  in  April. 
Neai-ly  at  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  generals 
Bellegarde  and  Hatze  recovered  the  Grison  coun- 
try which  had  been  invaded,  drove  the  French 
from  the  St.  Gothard,and  poured  into  Switzerland, 
where  General  Masseua  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Zurich.  In  the  meanwhile, another 
fine  Austrian  array  had  taken  the  field  with  old 
General  Melas  for  its  commander.  Melas,  pour- 
ing through  the  Tyrol  towards  the  end  of  March, 
drove  all  the  French  out]iosts  before  him,  entered 
Upper  Italy,  cleared  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
and  obliged  Scherei',  the  unpopular  and  very  in- 
ferior general  whom  the  directory  had  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  of  Italy, 
to  retire  beyond  the  Mincio  in  great  confusion. 
Moreau,  who  had  a  much  higher  reputation,  took 
the  command,  but  only  to  be  beaten  like  Scherer. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  when  Melas  was  driving 
Moreau  before  him,  the  famed  Suvaroff  came  up 
with  some  50,000  Russians,  joined  the  Austrians, 
and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  both  armies. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  the  battle  of  Cassano  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the 
people  of  which  were  almost  everywhere  in  open 
insurrection  against  the  French  and  the  native 
democrats  whom  they  had  set  up  as  a  govern- 
ment. The  citadels  of  Brescia  and  Peschiera 
surrendered  to  the  allies,  Mantua  was  closely 
invested,  and  Suvaroff  entered  Milan  in  triumjih. 
Moreau  continued  his  hasty  retreat  towards 
Genoa,  hoping  to  be  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of 
the  Apennines,  and  to  be  joined  there  by  Mac- 
donald,  with  the  army  of  Nai)les,  whom  he  had 
pressingly  summoned  to  his  assistance.    Leaving 


of  disaffection  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of  tl.e 
two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1744.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insur- 
rection in  Ireland  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  union,  liy  furnishing 
the  English  government  with  both  the  means  and  the  jnetext 
for  accomplishing  a  measure  which  in  no  other  circumstances 
could  have  been  attempted.  These  consequences  of  his  under- 
taking and  its  discomfitui-e.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  never  lived 
to  witness.  His  early  arrest  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  whole  design 
of  the  insurrection  ;  for  though  his  aliilities  were  not  of  tlie  fii>t 
order,  nor  even  equal  to  those  of  some  engaged  in  the  same  cause, 
yet  he  combined  advantages  of  birth,  education,  and  personal 
character,  which  would  liave  enabled  liini  to  reconcile,  better 
than  any  other  man,  tlie  jarring  materials  of  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  composed.  He,  too,  could  have  directed  their  mili- 
tary operations,  if  not  with  consTunniate  skill,  at  least  with  less 
ignorance  and  raslmess  than  char.icterized  all  tlieir  wretched 
efforts  in  the  field.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  army,  and 
was  exceedingly  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  served."— Loixl 
Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whiy  Party,  vol  i.  p.  100. 
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u  .small  garrison  iu  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  under  ^ 
the  command  of  Colonel  Mejean,  and  advising  ^ 
the  Neapolitan  democrats  to  defend  that  helpless 
infant,  their  three-months-old  republic,  Macdon-  | 
aid,  on  the  7th  of  May,  began  his  rapid  marcli 
from  Naples,  got  out  of  the  kingdom  (not  without  | 
sustaining  considerable   loss  from  some  daring 
royalist  partizans),  traversed  the  Eoman  states 
and  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  reached  the  i-iver  ' 
Trebia,   and,  being,  joined  by  General  Victor, 
ventured  to  face  the  Eusso- Austrian  army.    But  , 
after  lighting  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trebia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacenza,  he  was 
crushed  by  Suvaroff ;  and,  tleeing  thence  towards  , 
the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  he  joined  Moreau  with 
what  was  only  a  fragment  of  his  ai-my.     Before 
Macdonald's  arrival,  Moreau  had  drawn   some 
reinforcements  from  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  had 
made  some  entrenchments  on  the  declivities  of 
the  Apennines,  and  in  the  enti'ance  of  the  Boc-  | 
chetta   pass   behind   the   Piedmontese  town  of  , 
Novi.      Dissatisfied  with  Moreau,  the  directors 
now  sent  Joubert  to  take  the  command-in- chief  . 
of  tlie  army.      Joubert  stationed  himself  on  the 
same  heights  behind   Novi  wdiich  Moreau  had 
occupied,  and  improved  and  extended  his  field-  : 
works.     But,  being  attacked  in  that  formidable 
position    by  Suvaroff  on  the    16th   of  August, 
Joubert  was  most  thoroughly  beaten,  and  was 
killed  in  the  action  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the 
miserable  wreck  of  the  French  ai'my  which  sur- 
vived his  fall  left  nearly  all  their  artillery  behind 
them,  and  tied  like  sheep  over  the  mountains 
and  through  the  })ass  towards  the  city  of  Genoa. 
Shortly  after  this  victory,  Suvaroff  tpiitted  the 
Apennines  and  struck  across  the  Alps  to  make 
head  against   Massena,  who   had    resumed  the 
offensive,  and  marching  from  Zurich,  had  de- 
feated the  Eussiau  corps  of  General  Korsakoff, 
who  had  arrived  in  Switzerland  to  relieve  or  co- 
operate with  General  Bellegarde  and  the  Aus- 
trians.     There  was  some  fearful  fighting  among 
the  precipices  and  ravines  of  St.  Gothard,  which 
the  French  had  again  occupied.     Suvaroff  swept 
the  repiiblicans  back,  and  opened  his  way  into 
the   heart   of    Switzerland ;    but   the   Austrian 
general,  who  had   engaged  to  form  a   junction 
with  him,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  Korsa- 
koff was  too  far  separated,  and  too  weak,  to  move 
to  meet  him.     This  obliged  Suvaroff  to  turn  aside 
towards  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  frontiers 
of  Germany.     He  was  interrupted  in  his  march 
by  Massena ;  but,  fighting  and  retiring,  halting 
and  fighting  again,  he   attained  his  object,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Korsakoff,  though  with 
an  army  sadly  diminished.     Leaving  the  French 
once  more  absolute  masters  of  Switzerland,'  the 

'  The  Archduke  Charles,  when  marching  against  Massena, 
was  obliged  to  descend  the  Rhine  by  a  fresh  incursion  of  the 


two  Eussian  geuei-als  marched  away  to  Augsburg, 
where  they  i^eceived  orders  to  lead  back  all  their 
troops  to  their  own  country. 

The  NeajDolitan  kingdom  was  recovered  in  the 
course  of  the  months  of  June  and  July  by  Car- 
dinal Euflb,  with  an  army  of  wild  Calabrians,  by 
a  motley  force  of  English,  Eussiau.s,  Portuguese, 
and  Turks,  and  by  Lord  Nelson  and  his  squadron. 
A  detachment  of  Nelson's  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Trowbridge,  blockaded  the  French  gar- 
rison in  Civita  Vecchia,  the  pope's  seaport  town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  French  soon 
capitulated,  as  did  also  a  small  garrison  which 
had  been  left  by  Championnet  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  at  Eome.  The  Papal  government 
was  i-einstated  ;  but  to  restore  the  old  pope  was 
impossible — Pius  VI.  was  dead.  His  successor, 
Pius  VIL,  was  named  by  thirty-five  car-dinals, 
assembled  at  Venice  \inder  the  protection  of  the 
Anstrians,  but  his  election  was  not  completed 
until  the  month  of  March,  1800.  Long  before 
the  close  of  the  year  hardly  anything  was  left  to 
the  French  iu  Italy  except  Genoa. 

When  Suvai'off  was  carrying  everything  before 
him  in  Italy,  and  when  the  French  seemed  fully 
occupied  by  the  wars  in  that  country  and  iu 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  Emperor  Paul 
sent  another  Eussian  force  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  in  an  attack  on  the  French  iu  Hol- 
land. It  was,  however,  the  month  of  August 
before  this  ai-mament  was  ready.  An  army  of 
30,000  men,  of  which  17,000  were  Eussian  and 
the  rest  British,  was  collected  on  the  Kenti.sh 
coast.  On  the  13th  of  August,  Sir  Ealph  Aber- 
cromby,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  first  division, 
consisting  of  12,000  troops,  embarked  in  trans- 
ports and  in  the  squadi'on  of  Admiral  Mitchel, 
who  was  to  join  the  fleet  of  Admii-al  (now  Lord) 
Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
fort  of  the  Helder  was  immediately  abandoned 
by  its  garrison ;  Abercromby  landed  there ;  the 
Texel  was  occupied  by  our  fleet — the  Dutch  fleet 
surrendering  or  hoisting  the  Orange  flag.  Gene- 
ral Brune,  with  a  mixed  army  of  French  and 
Dutch,  25,000  strong,  attempted  to  dislodge  Aber- 
cromby, who  was  left  for  a  whole  month  in  a 
very  critical  situation ;  but  his  inferior  force 
stood  its  ground  manfully,  and  Brune  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  At  last,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  another  and  a  stronger  divi- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Eussian  army  arrived,  bringing, 
unfortunately,  with  it  the  Duke  of  York  to  take 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  whole.  From  this 
moment  nothing  went  well ;  and,  after  fighting 
several  battles  honourable  to  the  troojis,  but  rather 
disgraceful  in  point  of  generalship,  his  royal  high- 
French  into  Germany.  He  fought  several  battles  with  varying 
success ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  once  more  drove  the  invaders  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
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ness  W.1S  faiu  to  conclude  a  convention  (on  the 
17th  of  October),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
English  and  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  re-em- 
l.ail  without  molestation ;  and  that,  as  the  price 
for  tliat  favour,  8000  prisoners  of  war,  French  and 
llatavians,  taken  before  the  present  campaign,  and 
now  fletained  in  England,  should  be  released. 

Eight  days  before  this  convention  or  capitu- 
lation by  the  Duke  of  York,  Bonaparte  arrived 
ill  France.     In  the  month  of  February  he  had 


A  Street  in  Cairo,— From  Hay's  Sketches  of  Cairo. 

(juitted  Cairo  with  the  intention  of  con([nering 
all  Syria.  Crossing  the  desert  with  10,000  men, 
he  took  Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa,  and  swept  onward 
like  the  Man  of  De.stiny,  until  he  came  under  the 
old  crumbling  walls  of  Acre.  This  place,  the 
key  of  Syria,  was  defenrled  by  the  Pacha  Djezzar, 
a  very  cruel  l)ut  very  resolute  old  man ;  by  Col- 
onel Philippeaux,  an  emigrant  royalist,  and  an 
able  officer  of  engineers,  who  at  one  time  had 
been  Bonaparte's  sciioolfellow  ;  and  by  the  brave 
and  alert  Sir  Sidney  Smitli,  who  not  merely 
brought  two  ships  of  the  line  close  in-shore  to 
maul  the  besiegers,  but  also  landed  some  of  his 
sailors  and  marines.  After  spending  sixty  days 
before  the  place,  making  seven  or  eight  assaults, 
and  losing  3000  men,  the  French  raised  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  on  the  2Lst  of  May  they  began  tlicir 


retreat.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Bonaparte  re-en- 
tered Cairo.  During  his  absence,  General  De- 
saix,  ascending  the  Nile,  had  driven  the  remnant 
of  the  Mamelukes  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  be- 
yond the  cataracts  of  Assouan;  but  this  expe- 
dition had  no  other  importance  than  that  of  af- 
fording the  Fi-ench  ai-tists  and  savans  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  monuments  of  Thebes, 
Denderah,  and  other  ancient  places.  In  July, 
Bonaparte,  with  nearly  his  whole  army,  was 
called  down  to  the  coast — to  the  point  where 
Nelson  had  annihilated  the  French  fleet — for  a 
Turki.sh  army  of  18,000  men  had  landed  at  Ab- 
oukir.  On  the  25th  of  July  a  terrible  battle 
took  place  on  the  sandy  coast.  The  Turks  fought 
with  admirable  courage  ;  but  their  irregular,  un- 
disciplined, unformed  masses  could  not  stand 
long  against  masses  of  French  that  were  even  in 
number  nearly  equal  to  their  own  :  10,000  of 
them  perished,  by  shot,  bayonet,  or  in  the  sea, 
whei-e  they  threw  themselves  in  the  hojies  of 
reaching  their  ships.  Soon  after  this  battle  of 
Aboukir,  Bonaparte  began  to  make  secret  pre- 
parations for  getting  back  to  Europe.  If,  as 
some  have  suspected,  one  strong  inducement 
which  led  him  to  quit  France  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  embark  on  this  wild  Egj'ptian  expe- 
dition, had  i-eally  been  to  allow  the  five  kings  at 
the  Luxemburg  time  and  opportunity  to  disgust 
the  French  people  with  their  profligacy  and  in- 
eptness,  and  to  prove  how  essential  he  was  to 
French  victory  and  conquest  by  or  through  the 
failures  of  the  other  republican  generals,  lie  had 
most  completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  Letters 
from  his  brothers  Jo.seph  and  Lucien,  and  from 
his  numerous  friends  in  Paris,  informed  him  that 
Italy  was  lost ;  that  the  French  armies  were 
being  beaten  everywhere  ;  that  the  directoi"s  were 
quarrelling  among  themselves — were  intriguing 
and  quarrelling  with  the  two  legislative  coun- 
cils ;  and  that  the  people,  whose  rage  for  liberty 
and  equality  was  now  mei'ged  in  military  pride 
and  a  passion  for  conquest — with  those  good 
things  which  the  conquests  of  rich  countries 
bring  with  them— seemed  heartily  sick  of  di- 
rectory, ancients,  and  cinq  cents,  ami  ripe  and 
I'eady  for  another  revolution. 

Two  small  frigates  which  lay  in  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria  were  made  ready  for  sea ;  and  on 
the  23d  of  August,  leaving  behind  him  his  army, 
now  reduced  to  20,000  men,  and  taking  with  him 
his  favourite  officers,  Murat,  Lannes,  Berth ier, 
Marmont,  and  three  of  the  savans,  he  embarked 
secretly  in  one  of  the  frigates,  and  set  sail  for 
France.  Though  happy  to  escape  the  comfort- 
less life  in  Egypt,  most  of  those  who  went  with 
him  expected  to  be  sto]i]ied  on  tlieir  passage,  and 
carried  prisoners  of  war  to  England  :  but  the  ex- 
traordinary fortunes  of  the  man   favoured   hiiu 
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still,  and,  without  being  pursued,  or  eveu  seen 
by  any  of  our  ships,  he  lauded  in  the  Gulf  of 
Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon,  on  the  9th 
of  October.     He  had  been  in  Paris  two  days,  pri- 
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vately  consulting  with  chiefs  of  parties  and  oHi- 
cers  of  the  army,  before  the  directors  knew  of  his 
arrival.     Augereau,  who  had  fought  by  his  side 
at  Arcole,  who  had  surrounded  the  Tuileries  with 
troops  and  artillery,  and  had  purged  out  two 
former  dircctoi's  and  all  the  refractory  members 
of  the  legislature,  on  the   18th   Fructidor,  1797, 
and  who  was  now  ready  to  do  whatsoever  Bona- 
parte might  command,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
wait  upon  him.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days   Talleyrand 
gave  his  counsels  the  benefit 
of  all  his  craft  and  abilit}-. 
Abb6  Sieyes,  though  now  one 
of  the  directors  himself,  had 
made  the  notable  discovery 
that  his  last  constitution  was 
a  great  deal  too  democratic  ; 
had  conceived  a  mortal  ha- 
ti-ed  to  his  brother  director 
Barras,  whom  he  accused  of 
downright  Jacobinism  and 
sans-culottism ;  and  was  now 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
ambitious    general,    duping 
himself  into  the  absurd  be- 
lief that  Bonaparte  would  remain  in  allegiance 
to  him  and  to  another  perfect  constitution  which 
he  had,  all  ready,  in  his  portfolio.     Roger  Ducos, 
another  of  the  directors,  yielded  to  circumstances. 
Eveu  Barras,  the  early  patron  of  the  young  Coi*- 
VoL.  17. 


sican  officer,  after  listening,  in  two  or  three  pri- 
vate conferences  to  the  persuasive  tongue  of  Tal- 
leyrand, and  to  splendid  offers  of  honours  and 
riches,  agreed  to  give  up  the  last  shred  of  his 
pi'etended  republicanism,  and  to  remove  all 
opposition  by  sending  in  his  resignation.    The 
two  directors,  who  remained  to  support  the 
present  constitution  and  I'esist  a  military  dic- 
tatorship, were  Gohier  and  Moulins,  a  cou})le 
of  incapables.     The  council  of  ancients  were 
easily  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  con- 
stitution ;  but  a  great  majority  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred  vowed  that  they  would  die  for 
the  constitution  they  had  got.     On  the  19th 
Brumaire,   or   10th  of   November,  just   one 
month  and  a  day  after  Bonaparte's  landing 
at  Frejus,  the  business  was  finished  by  Mui-at 
and  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  with  levelled 
bayonets ;   the   council  of  five  hundred   was 
cleared   in   a   trice ;   most   of   the   members 
jumped  out  of  the  windows — not  one  of  them 
stayed  to  die.     On  that  night  all  the  ardent 
republicans   were   proscribed ;    three    provi- 
sional consuls  (for  the  government  was  now 
to  be  consular)  were  appointed  —  and  who 
so  fit  to  be  consuls  as  Abbe  Sieyes,  Roger 
Ducos,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte?      On  the 
following   day   the   rising   general   took    up 
his  residence  in  the  Luxemburg,  the  palace  of 
the  ex-directors.     As  finally  promulgated  on  the 
24th  of  December,  this  "constitution  of  the  year 
VIII. ,"  as  it  is  called,  established  thi-ee  consuls, 
or  a  chief  consul  with  two  inferior  ones,  who 
were  to  have  only  a  deliberative  voice,  the  first 
or  chief  consul  having  the  power  of  appointing 
to  all  public  offices,  and  of  propo.sing  all  public 
measures,  such  as  peace  or  war;  while  he  also 


Frejus.— From  a  view  by  Denun.' 

commanded  the  forces,  and  superintended  both 
the  internal  and  foreign  departments  of  the  state. 

'  lu  the  foreground  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  distance,  entering  the  port  of  the  town,  are  seen  the 
two  frigates  that  brought  Bonaparte  back  to  France. 
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Left  perfectly  free  to  clioose  liis  own  two  satellites, 
Bonaparte  would  have  retained  Sieyes ;  but  the 
ex-abbe  preferred  taking  the  place  of  senator, 
with  the  yearly  salary  of  25,000  francs,  and  the 
royal  domain  of  Crosne  in  the  park  of  Versailles. 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  wlio  had  both  been 
brought  up  to  the  law,  were  appointed  second 
and  third  consuls.  Roger  Ducos  was  also  put 
into  tlie  senate.  The  first  consul  very  soon  re- 
moved from  the  Luxemburg  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  wliere  he  lived  with  royal  state.  He 
now  wrote  to  the  King  of  England,  as  one  sover- 
eign writes  to  another,  expressing  a  wish  for 
peace,  but  without  stating  any  conditions. 
George  III.,  who  could  scarcely  do  otherwise, 
gave  the  epistle  to  his  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  answer  it.  Lord  Grenville  addressed 
his  reply,  not  to  the  first  consul,  but  to  Talley- 
rand, now  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Talleyrand  replied.  Lord  Grenville  rejoined,  and 
there  the  matter  ended.  Our  opposition  orators 
attaclied  great  importance  to  the  overture,  which 
was  the  hollowest  of  all  that  had  been  made,  for 
the  first  consul  was  preparing  at  the  moment  to 
recover  Italy,  and  was  determined  to  keep  Swit- 
zerland, Savoy,  Nice,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  all 
the  German  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  TIppoo  Siiltaun  was 
destroyed.  To  recover  what  he  liad  lost  in  the 
last  war,  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  C'abool  to 
liring  the  Afghan  tribes  down  into  India;  he 
had  negotiated  or  intrigued  with  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  and  with  other  native  princes;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  1797,  he  had  sent  two  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Isle  of  France  to  propose  an  alliance 
with  the  French  republic,  and  to  request  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  troops  (30,000  or  40,000  men, 
Tippoo  thought,  would  be  sufficient)  to  enable 
liim  to  expel  the  English  from  every  part  of 
Ilindoostan.  The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
who  was  daily  expecting  a  visit  from  the  Eng- 
lish, liad  no  troops  to  spare  ;  but  he  forwarded 
Tippoo's  letters  to  Paris,  and  allowed  his  two 
ambassadors  to  enrol  about  150  Frenchmen, 
"the  refuse  of  the  democratic  rabble  of  the 
island,"  some  of  whom  were  lying  in  jail  at  the 
time.  But,  when  tlie  moment  came  for  embarking 
nearly  one-half  of  these  desperadoes  refused  to 
go  to  conquer  India.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  of 
tliem,  however,  arrived  at  Mangalore,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Tippoo's  capital.  As  soon  as  Bona- 
parte had  arrived  in  Egypt  he  had  despatched  a 
letter  to  Tippoo  requesting  him  to  send  a  confiden- 
tial person  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer  with  him 
and  concert  measures  for  the  liberation  of  India  ; 
but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  this  epistle  ever 
reached  the  sultan.  The  embassy  to  the  Isle  of 
France— the  arrival  of  Frenchmen  at  Seringapa- 


tam  (but  not  their  number) — the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  in  various  parts  of  the  country — and  the  fact 
that  Tippoo  was  rapidly  increasing  his  array — all 
became  known  to  the  government  at  Calcutta. 
The  Earl  of  Mornington  (afterwards  Marquis 
Wellesley),  who  was  now  governor -general,  de- 
termined to  anticipate  the  sultan  ;  and,  after  de- 
manding exjjianations  which  were  never  given. 


GicNFnAt.  IvORD  FIarris. — From  a  i)ijitr.iit  by  Dtvis. 

his  lordship  sent  General  Harris  into  the  Mysore 
country  with  24,000  men,  and  called  up  General 
Stuart  with  the  Bombay  army  of  about  7000 
men,  to  co-operate  with  Harris.  General  Harris, 
moreover,  was  joined  at  Vellore  by  a  strong 
British  detachment  serving  with  the  nizam,  and 
by  some  regiments  of  sepoys  which  the  nizam 
had  rai.sed,  and  which  wei-e  officered  by  English- 
men. Harris  entered  the  Mysore  territory  ou 
the  5th  of  March  (1799),  and  moved  straiglit  on 
for  Seringapatam,  reducing  all  the  forts  in  his 
way.  General  Stuart's  advance  was  attended 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  with  some  los.s,  for 
he  was  encountered  by  the  main  army  of  Tippoo. 
On  the  27th,  wlieii  Harris  was  within  two  days' 
march  of  Seringapatam,  he  found  the  active 
sultan  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  In  the  action 
which  ensued  Colonel  Wellesley  (the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington)  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self; and  it  was  his  regiment,  the  33d,  that  de- 
cided the  affair.  Tippoo  then  retreated,  and 
threw  himself  with  his  whole  army  into  Seringa- 
patam, the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  im- 
proved and  increased  since  General  Abercromby's 
attack  in  1792.  On  the  5th  of  April,  General 
Harris  took  up  ground  for  the  siege ;  and  on  the 
14th  he  was  joined  by  General  Stuart  with  the 
Bombay  army.      Until  the  17th  of  April,   the 
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time  vv;i3  employed  by  Geueral  Harris  iu  sur- 
mouutiug  the  obstacles  by  wliich  the  approach 
to  the  walla  was  guarded :  but  these  beiug  hap- 
pily overcome,  chiefly  through  the  gallant  cou- 
iluct  of  General  Baird  aud  Colonel  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  the  siege  of  Seringaijatam  commenced  in 
earnest.  A  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Vaughan  Hunt,  drove 
the  enemy  from  tlieir  posts  near  the  village  of 
Agrar,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cauvery,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  ohl 
redoubt  and  village,  by  which  they  could  enfil- 
ade the  enemy's  entrenchment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  nullah, 
called  the  Little  Cauvery,  which  afforded  600 
yards  of  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  town,  was 
secured  and  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  British 
troops,  and  the  engineers'  tools  and  materials. 
On  the  evening  of  the  27t]i  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  enemy's  post  on  the  front  and  right  of 
tlie  Britisli  line,  and  was  conducted  by  Colonel 
Wellesley  with  great  skill  and  complete  success. 
'I'he  post  tlius  gained  was  of  the  utmost  impoi-t- 
ance,  as  it  furnished  the  ground  where  the 
breaciiing  batteries  were  to  be  erected ;  aud, 
aware  of  its  value,  Tippoo  made  a  desperate  at- 
temj)t  to  regain  it,  by  an  attack  on  it  from  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  from  tlie  stone  bridge,  but 
without  success,  ;is  the  troops  in  possession  gal 
lantly  maintained  the  orders  they  had  received 
to  keep  it  to  the  last  extremity.  This  was  the 
hist  vigorous  effort  of  Tippoo ;  he  felt  that  the 
deadly  circle  was  closing  ujion  him  ;  his  subse- 
quent i-esistnnce  became  more  feeble  and  con- 
fused, and  he  was  only  constant  to  his  single- 
purpose — which  he  had  recoginzed  as  his  inevit- 
able destiny — to  find  a  grave  among  tlie  ruins  of 
Ins  capital.  Every  obstruction  being  clearoil  away, 
and  all  got  m  readiness  for  the  tlecisive  a.ssault, 
this  important  duty  was  counnitted  to  Major- 
general  Baird,  a  hero  whose  daring  and  chival- 
rous character  was  admirably  adapted  to  such  a 
service.  He  was  instructetl  by  Harris  to  make 
the  capture  of  the  ramparts  his  first  object.  For 
this  purpo.se  he  was  to  divide  his  force  into  two 
columns,  the  one  to  move  along  the  northern  ram- 
part, and  the  other  along  the  .scmtheni,  until  both 
should  join  on  the  east  face,  thus  making  the 
v.hole  round  of  the  ramparts  before  descending 
into  the  town.  To  conceal  this  arrangement  also, 
as  well  as  to  insure  its  effect,  the  different  corps 
were  moved  silently  to  the  trenches  during  the 
night,  and  arranged  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Aud,  indeed,  in  the  worn-out  con- 
dition of  the  British  army,  not  only  decisive  but 
instant  exertion  could  not  be  delayed  a  day 
longer.  To  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Mal- 
colni,  who  asked  his  conmiander  whv  he  looked 


so  thoughtful,  Harris  sternly  replied,  "  We  have 
serious  work  on  hand ;  don't  you  see  that  the 
Eurojjeau  sentry  over  ray  tent  is  so  weak  from 
want  of  food  and  exhaustion,  that  a  sepoy  could 
push  him  down :  we  umst  take  this  fort,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt." 

The  attack  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Seringaj)atani 
and  its  lord  was  made  on  the  4th  of  May.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  previous  night  the  British  batterie-i 
had  kej)t  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  breach,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  rejjaired,  and  on  the  morning  it 
was  re])orted  by  the  chief  engineer  to  be  practi 
cable.  One  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed  foi- 
the  assault ;  and,  as  it  struck,  the  voice  of  Baird 
was  heard  like  a  trumpet  exclaiming,  "  Now,  my 
l)rave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  name  of  British  soldiers!"  They 
rushed  across  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire  or 
I'orkets  and  musketry  from  the  fort ;  they  as- 
cended the  glacis  ami  the  faussebraye,and  reached 
the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  they  ])lanted 
the  Britisli  colours.  The  ramparts  were  scaled  ; 
and,  like  two  trains  of  gunpowder  simultaneously 
kindled,  two  streams  of  red  uniforms  I'an  along 
the  northern  ami  southern  ramparts  in  a  destruc- 
tive circle,  bearing  down  or  sweeping  before  them 
every  obstacle,  until  they  had  reached  the  pre- 
scribed |)oint  of  reunion.  And  still  as  they  went 
'  along  their  progress  was  indicateil  by  the  British 
colours,  which  weie  planted  in  rapid  succession 
upon  the  cavaliers  that  yielded  to  their  onset. 
It  was  on  the  left  attack  that  the  greatest  resist- 
ance wiiH  experienced,  for  here  Tipjjoo  was  ])i'esent 
in  person  to  cheer  on  his  troops,  and  retard  the 
progress  step  by  step  of  his  successful  assailants  ; 
but,  although  he  was  animated  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  at  the  head  of  those  wlio  had 
promi.sed  to  die  with  him,  they  were  struck  down 
and  slain  in  thousands;  for  Tippoo  had  mui;- 
dered  his  British  ])risoners  who  had  been  cap- 
tured during  the  siege,  and  their  living  comrades 
wei'e  drunk  with  revenge.  But  resistance  ceased 
when  the  two  divisions  joined  on  the  eastern 
rampart,  anil  at  the  same  time  the  slaughter  ter- 
minatcil.  When  the  havoc  had  abated,  and  the 
city  was  won,  the  sultan  was  nowhere  to  be  seen; 
and,  until  his  fate  was  ascertained,  the  conquest 
of  Seringapatam  would  prove  but  an  uucertain 
advantage  Even  his  family  were  ignorant  of 
what  might  have  befallen  him  ;  and,  although  a 
report  had  been  brought  to  his  killedar  that  he 
had  been  shot,  and  was  lying  dead  under  one  of 
the  gateways,  neither  the  family  nor  that  i-oyal 
major-domo  dared  to  open  the  palace  gates  with- 
out the  sovereign's  permission.  After  much  ne- 
gotiation and  delay,  the  result  of  jealous  eastern 
etiipiette,  the  f)alace  officials  threw  open  the  gates 
that  the  royal  mansion  might  be  examined,  and, 
with  the  two  princes  who  had  been  formerly  the 
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captives  of  Cornwallis,  aided  the  victors  in  the 
search  for  the  body  of  Tippoo.  At  a  gateway  on 
the  north  face  of  tlie  fort  which  was  covered  with 
hundreds  of  tiie  slain,  an  exploration  was  made 


by  torchlight,  and  from  among  the  heaj)  of  dead 
they  at  last  found  and  brought  out  the  object  of 
their  search.  The  eyes  of  the  dead  king  were 
still  ojien,  an<l  his  body  was  so  warm  that  they 
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thought  he  was  still  alive  ;  but,  on  examining 
further,  they  found  that  his  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  while  three  wounds  in  the  body  and  one  in 
the  teni|)le  from  a  rausket-ball  were  more  tlian 
enough  to  insure  his  destruction.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  his  glory  and  life  had  departed — his 
capital  and  his  kingdom  had  passed  into  other 
liands.  Ou  the  following  day,  his  body  wa.s  in- 
terred in  the  grave  of  his  father  with  military 
lionours;  and  a  storm  of  thunder  and  licditnin" 
tiiat  signalized  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  <les- 
troyed  several  Europeans  and  native.s,  appeared 
as  a  characteristic  and  befitting  close  to  his  viudic- 
tive,sanguinary character  and  tempestuous  career 
On  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  submission 
became  the  sole  proceeding  of  the  vanquished  ; 
oidy  two  day.s  after,  his  sons  and  chiefs  acknow- 
ledged the  rule  of  their  conquerors,  and  this  ex- 
ami)le  was  speedily  followed  over  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Mysore.  The  rule  of  the  tyrant  had  beeii 
so^  oppressive  to  his  own  subjects,  that  the  do- 
minion of  foreiLTU  masters  was  welcomed  as  a  most 
grateful  relief,  and  the  Mysoreaus,  instead  of  be- 
wailing their  late  sovereign  and  their  own  defeat 
and  subjugation,  sat  down  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  A  conquest  so  rapidly  achieved,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  submission  so  cordial,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  the  hei-o  bv 
whom  it  had  been  achieved,  and  we  find  General 
Harris  thus  alluding  to  both  circumstances  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  W.  Medows:— "In  seven  months' 
absence  from  Madras,  we  not  only  took  the  cai)i- 
tal  of  that  enemy,  who,  you  observe,  should  never 
have  been  left  the  power  of  being  troid)lesome. 


but  marched  to  the  northern  extent  of  his  empire, 
and  left  it  in  so  settled  a  state  tliat  I  journeyeil 
from  thebanksof  theToombu(lra,3U()  miles  across, 
in  my  palanquin,  without  a  single  soldier  as  es- 
cort, except,  indeed,  at  many  j)laces,  tlie  polygar.s 
and  peons  <jf  the  country,  who  insisted  on  being 
my  guard  through  their  respective  districts.  This 
was  a  kind  of  triumphal  journey  I  did  not  dream 
of  when  setting  ofT.  The  Almighty  has  been 
wonderfully  bountiful  to  us.  A  conquest  so  com- 
l)Iete  in  all  its  effects  hsis  seldom  been  known, 
and  cerUiiuly  in  my  respect  left  me  nothing  to 
ask."  In  consequence  of  the.se  siicces,ses,  British 
India,  instead  of  being  invaded,  was  mucli  en- 
larged, and  was  enabled  to  send  an  armament 
across  the  ocean  and  up  the  Eed  Sea,  to  assist  in 
driving  the  French  invadt^i's  out  of  Egyj>t. 

The  British  parliament  was  assembled  as  early 
as  the  24th  of  Se])tember,  when  tlie  government 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  success  for  the 
Anglo-Russian  army  in  Holland.  A  bill  was 
instantly  introduced  to  facilitate  the  reinforcing 
our  regular  army  by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the 
militia  of  each  county  to  enlist  in  the  regulars 
for  service  within  Europe,  and  it  was  passed  into 
a  law  on  the  4th  of  October. 

isno  After  the  rece.ss  the  sense  of  par-     i 

liament    was   shown    by    divisions     f, 
whieh  took  ])lace  on  an  addre.ss  to  the  king  in  ap-    ^. 
probation  of  the  coniluct  pursued  towards  the    •. 
first  consul.     In  the  lords  there  were  seventy- 
nine  votes  for  the  adilress  to  six  against  it,  and 
in  the  commons  260  to  64.     "  As  a  sincere  lover  of 
peace,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "I  will  not  sacrifice  it  by 
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grasping  at  the  sliadow,  wlien  the  substance  is  not  tiationul  measure  being  concluded  in  the  month  of 
within  my  reach."  On  the  annual  motion  for  re-  '  June,  the  act  of  union  received  the  loyal  assent 
newing  the  act  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  on  the  2d  of  July.  On  the  29tli,  parliament  was 
bill,  there  was  a  very  stormy  debate,  but  the    proi-ogued. 

measure  was  carried  by  the  usual  majorities.  Bonaparte  tells  us  himself  that  the  answer  from 
The  attempt  of  the  maniac,  Hadfield,  on  the  lath  London  filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  wai- 
of  May,  to  shoot  the  king  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  necessary  to  maintain  imion  and  energy  in 
led  to  the  inse}-tion  of  two  additional  clauses  in  the  state,  which  was  ill  organized,  as  also  to  main- 
the  insanity  bill,  by  which  the  jn-ivilege  of  bail  tain  his  own  influence  OA'cr  the  imagination  of 
allowed  to  alleged  lunatics  was  considerably  the  French  peojile.  But  notwithstanding  thi.^ 
abridged,  and  the  peisonal  safety  of  the  sove-  secret  satisfaction,  he,  in  public,  pretended  to  be 
reign,  wliich  had  been  so  often  endangered  by  i  greatly  grieved,  and  in  a  proclamation  to  the 
the  attempts  of  insane  individuals,  was  specially  I  French  people,  he  com]>lained  of  the  obstinate 
consulted.  The  scarcity  of  corn  continued  to  ex- ,  hostility  of  the  English;  and  called  upon  the 
cite  serious  alarm,  and  a  committee  of  each  hou.se  French  to  furnish  men  and  money  in  order  to 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  acquire  peace  by  force  of  arms.  Giving  the  corn- 
means  for  remedying  that  distress.  These  com-  mand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  Moreau,  the 
niittees  neither  brought  any  great  store  of  know-  ^  first  con.sul  assumed  the  direction  of  the  armj"^  of 
ledge  to  the  subject  nor  displayed  any  gi-eat  for-    Italy.     Having  made  a  demonstration  of  assem- 


tilitv  of  invention. 


bling  an  army  at  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  where  he 


At  fiist  the  L-ish  parli;iment  testified  no  great  '  never  collected  more  than  a  few  thousand  men, 

willingness  to  accede  to  tlie  union.     The  i-esolu-  mostly  raw  recruits  or  old  invalids,  Bonaparte 

tions  which  had  passed  the  British  jiarliament  in  secretly  directed  a  number  of  regiments  from  the 

1799,  excited  a  terrible  storm  in  Dublin  and  other  interior  c>f  France  to  assemble  in  Switzerland,  in 

towns;  but  it  wii.s  observed  that  a  huge  proi)or-  the  town  of  Lausanne  and  along  the  Lake  of 

tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ])arty,  who  had  snf- [  (leneva.     The    Austrians,    lulled    into   security, 

fered  most  by  (he  late  rebellion,  preserved  a  sul-  continued  their  ojierations  against  Genoa,  and  on 

len  neutrality.    Wlien  the  Lish  commons  debated  tlie  side  of  Nice,  recovering  the  greater  part  of 

the  addiessjiroposed  by  mini.'^ters  in  answer  tothe  that    maritime   country,  and   menacing  the  old 

speech  fiom  the  thione,  in  January,  1799,  it  was  French  frontier  beyond  it.     On  the  13th  of  May, 

carried  by  »/  mnjoriti/  of  onlif  one  rote.     Yet.  fin  the  first  consul  himself  ajipeared  at  Lausanne, 

the  l^th  ()f  .lanuary,  IMOO,  a  motion  made  in  the  and  prepared  to  march,  with  about  36,000  men 

.same  hou.se  to  declai-e  their  diaappiobation  of  an  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  up  the  Great  St.  Ber- 

incorj)orating  union  was  negatived  by  a  majority  nard.    Jl  is  leftwing,  15,000  strong,  under  Moncey, 

of  forty -two,  tlie  numltei's  being  138  against  9().  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St. 

On  the  r)th  of  February,  the  whole  phm  of  the  Gothard.   while,  on  his  right,  5000  men  under 

union  was  detailed  by  Lord  Ca.stlereagh,  then  Turreau  were  to  cross  at  Mont  Cen is,  and  5000 

piincij)al  secretary  for  Iieland.     After  some  more  more,  under  C'habran,  were  to  pass  by  the  way  of 

vehement  del)ates  the  whole  plan  of  the  union  the  Little  St.  Bernard.     The  march  was  attended 

was  approved  by  the  same  parliament  which  the  with  the  greatest  dilticulty,  lying  for  the  best  jiart 

year  before  liad  all  l)ut  rejected  it  in  toto;  and  of  the  way  among  rocks  and  jjrecipices  and  eter- 

on  the  27th  of  March  the  two  Irish  houses  agreed  nal  snows.     The  cannons  weie  dismounted,  put 

in  a  joint  achlress,  informing  his  majesty  that  into  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  dragged 

they  considered  the  resolutions  of  the  Biitish  jiar-  l»y  the  soldiei's ;  the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces 

liament  as  wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  and  carried  on  mules,  or,  slung  upon  poles,  were 

an  incorporation  of  (rreat   Britain  and  Ireland  ;  borne  upon  men's  shoulder-s.     The  powder  and 

into  one  kingdom;  that  they  had  adopted  them  '  shot  were  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  which 
as  their  guide,  and  now  felt  it  their  duty  to  lay  !  were  carefully  lashed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  while 

before  his  majesty  the  resolutions  to  which  they  every  mule,  nearly  every  sturdy  peasant  in  those 

had  agreed,  and  which,  if  (hey  should  be  a])i>roved  Alj)S  was  hired  or  j tressed  into  the  service.     On 

bythetwolfousesofrarlianient  of  Great  Britain,  the  Kith  of  May,  Bonaparte's  vanguard  under 

they  weie  ready  to  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  Lannes  descended  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard 

that  the  .same  might  be  established  for  ever  by  into  the  beautiful  Piedmontese  valley  of  Aosta, 

mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments.     On  the  2d  being  closely   followed  by  the  other  divisions, 

of  April,  this  address,  together  with  the  resolu-  On  tlie  17th,  Lannes  drove  in  a  detachment  of 

tions,  was   laid   before  the    British   parliament.  Austrians,  who  were  as  much  astonished  at  the 

The  three   first  resolutions  were  finally  carried  appearance  of  the   French  in  that  quarter  as  if 

without  opjjosition  ;  and,  all  proceedings  both  in  the  enemy  had  descended  from  the  clouds.     The 

Ireland    and    in  England  relative  to   this  great  ,  consul  then  pushed  forward,  driving  several  Aua- 
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triuii  divisions  before  liiiii,  for  the  Ticiuo,  on  the 
banks  of  which  river  he  was  to  be  joined  by 
Moncej,  Chabran,  and  Turreau,  who  had  passed 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps  by  easier  roads.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  without 
any  opposition,  and  was  there  joined  by  some  of 
his  divisions.  On  the  5th  of  June,  after  his  sol- 
diers had  eaten  their  shoes  and  the  leather  of 
their  knapsacks,  Massena  gave  up  Genoa  to  the 
Austrian  general  Ott  and  Admiral  Keith.  More 
than  a  week  befijre  this  event,  Melas,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army,  advised  of 
the  descent  of  the  first  consul  into  Italy  by  so 
luiexpected  a  route,  retraced  his  steps  thi'ougli 
the  Nissard  country  and  the  territories  of  the 
Genoese  republic,  being  followed  by  Suchet,  who 
had  been  contending  almost  hopelessly  on  tlie  oUl 
frontier  line  of  France. 

With  considerable  rai)idity  the  old  xVustriau 
concentrated  his  scattered  forces  at  Alessandria, 
a  well-fortified  town  in  the  open  plain  of  Pied- 
njont.  Marching  to  meet  Melas,  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  drove  back  Melas's 
advanced  guard,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
plain  of  Marengo,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  insig- 
nificant river  Bormida,  and  close  in  front  of  Ales- 
sandria. On  the  very  next  day,  the  14th  of  J  une, 
Melas  came  out  of  Alessandria,  crossed  the  Bor- 
mida in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  French. 
For  a  longtime  the  Austrians  carried  everything 
before  them  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
tlie  battle  seemed  lost  to  the  French,  who  were 
retiring  on  all  points,  and  in  considerable  dis- 
order. Melas,  ojjpressed  with  age  and  infirmities, 
exhausted  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  and 
fondly  fancying  the  victory  to  be  secured,  quitted 
the  field  and  returned  to  Alessandria.  He 
was  scarcely  gone  ere  ids  advancing  and  vic- 
torious colunui  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
fresh  French  division  under  General  Desaix,  and 
was  presently  afterwards  charged  in  flank  by  a 
mass  of  heavy  cavalry  commanded  by  the  younger 
Kellei-mann.  But  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Desaix  and  Kellermann,  the  main  army  of  the 
fh-st  consul  was  clearly  ruined ;  and  nothing  but 
the  extraordinary  luck  of  the  man,  and  some  new 
blunder  or  torpidity  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians, 
could  have  allowed  him  to  recross  the  Al|)s  other- 
wise than  as  a  fugitive.  But  now  his  fleeing 
columns  rallied;  and  the  Austrians,  who  had 
fought  hard  all  day,  allowed  their  column  to  be 
broken;  General  Zach,  Melas's  second  in  com- 
mand, was  taken  prisoner  with  nearly  all  his 
stafT;  a  ]mnic  arose,  and  liorse  and  foot  fled  back 
in  confusion  towards  the  Bormida,  the  cavalry  in 
their  frantic  haste  i-iding  over  the  infantry.  TJie 
Austrian  official  repoi-t  stated  their  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  at  9009  men  and 
1423  lior-ses.     The  Frencli  stated  theii-  own  loss 


,  at  only  4000,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  12,00(>. 
j  But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  of  the  French 
j  must  have  been  much  greater.  Desaix,  who  had 
saved  them,  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  his 
flrst  charge.  He  had  arrived  from  P-gypt  only  a 
very  few  days  before,  and  had  made  all  possible 
haste  to  join  the  first  consul.  Neither  during 
the  battle  nor  in  his  pi'eceding  campaigns  in  Italy 
had  old  Melas  shown  any  want  of  judgment  or 
of  firmness ;  but  after  his  defeat,  and  when  he 
came  to  negotiate,  it  seemed  as  if  his  eighty-four 
years  had  indeed  reduced  him  to  a  second  chikl- 
hood.  Perhaps,  howevei-,  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  diplomatists  wlio  now  gathered  around 
him  may  be  more  answerable  than  he  for  the  pusil- 
lanimous, imbecile  (or  it  may  be  treacherous) 
throwing  up  of  a  game  which  was  not  yet  lost — 
of  a  great  game,  where  the  stake  was  little  les.-? 
than  the  whole  of  Italy.  Even  after  his  serious 
reverse,  Melas  might  have  collected  in  the  field 
from  40,000  to  ;)0,000  men;  General  Ott  had 
thrown  a  great  force  into  Genoa,  and  most  of  the 
fortresses  were  well  garrisoned.  Yet,  by  tluj 
armistice  concluded  on  the  IGth  of  June,  the 
Austrians  gave  up  Piedmont  and  the  Genoese 
territory,  witli  all  their  fortresses,  including 
Alessandria,  which  might  have  stood  a  long 
siege,  and  tlie  superb  Genoa,  which  had  only 
been  taken  from  the  Fi-ench  eleven  days  before 
this  disgraceful  armistice,  after  a  very  protracted 
siege  and  at  an  enormous  exjjense.  The  Frencli 
were  to  keep  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  river 
Oglio.  In  return  for  all  these  immense  sacrifices 
old  Melas  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troops  to 
the  line  of  Mantua  on  the  Miucic>.  Having  estab- 
lished a  jmivisional  government  in  Genoa,  and 
another  in  Turin — although  here  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  Charles  Emanuel,  was  shut  uj)  in  the 
citadel  of  his  capital — Bonaparte  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  made  a  triuni])lial  entrance  on 
the  3d  of  July. 

The  French  army  on  the  Upper  ilhine.  under 
Moreau,  had  been  scarcely  less  successful  than 
the  army  of  Italy.  Moreau  crossed  the  Bhine 
ou  the  2oth  of  April ;  and,  after  defeating  tlie 
Austrians  under  Kray  in  several  engagements, 
he  penetrated  to  Ulm.  As  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  first  consul's  successes  beyond  the 
Alps,  lie  crossed  the  Danube,  drove  the  Austrians 
from  an  entrenclied  camp,  overran  a  great  part 
of  Bavaria,  captured  Munich,  the  capital,  and 
pressed  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  emperor's  liere- 
ditary  dominions.  The  armistice  concluded  in 
Italy  did  not  extend  to  Germany;  but  Bonaparte 
ordered  Moreau  to  accede  to  the  recpiest  of  the 
Austrians  for  a  truce  till  the  month  of  September. 
The  Russian  czar,  instead  of  assisting  his  iin- 
])erial  brother,  now  .seemetl  disposed  to  join  the 
first  consul.     Conditions  or  overtures  of  i)eace, 
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such  as  became  an  ambitious  conqueror,  were  now 
tendered  by  Bonaparte ;  but  Austria  refused  to 
treat  without  England,  and  France  demanded  an 
armistice  by  sea  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  England.  The  object  of  this  last  de- 
mand was  as  transparent  as  air  :  the  French  gar- 
rison in  Malta,  and  the  French  army  in  Egyjit, 
.seemed  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  British, 
and  the  first  consul  wanted  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  those  countries  during  the  naval  armi- 
stice. But  the  armistice  was  instantly  refused 
by  the  British  government,  and  hostilities  were 
recommenced  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  re- 
ciprocally binding  themselves  not  to  conclude  a 
peace  tlie  one  without  the  other.  At  the  word 
given  by  Bonaparte  from  Paris,  three  Fi*ench 
armies  put  themselves  in  motion  nearly  at  one 
and  the  .same  moment.  The  army  of  Italy,  now 
under  (Jener.d  Brune,  drove  the  Aiistrians  from 
the  Mincio,  and  beyond  the  Adige  a!id  the  Brenta, 
and  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Venice. 
Macdonald,  with  another  army,  occupied  the 
})asses  of  the  Tyrol,  being  prepared  to  reinforce 
either  Brune  in  Italy  or  Moreau  in  Germany. 
Moreau  himself  directed  the  heads  of  his  columns 
towards  Salzburg  and  Vienna.  lie  was  met, 
near  Ila.-ig,  by  Archduke  John,  the  younger 
brother  of  his  old  adversary,  as  brave  but  not  so 
skilful  a  general  as  the  Arcluluke  Charles.  A 
battle  took  i)lace,  which  was  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  Austrians ;  but,  hazarding  a  general  en- 
gagement, on  the  2d  of  December,  at  Hohenlin- 
<len.  between  the  rivers  Iser  and  Inn,  the  Arch- 
duke John  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Mo- 
reau, advancing,  occupied  Salzburg,  and  the  road 
to  Vienna  seemed  almost  open,  not  only  to 
his  army,  but  al.so  to  the  armies  of  Brune  and 
Macdonald.  Iji  this  terrible  condition  the  Em- 
peror Francis  was  compelled  to  sue  for  a  separate 
])eace,  and  the  British  government  obliged  to 
release  him  from  the  terms  of  his  alliance.  An 
armistice  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  December; 
and  the  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  "Treaty  of 
Ijuneville,"  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1801,  It  ratified  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  and  included  several  new 
articles  very  humiliating  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of  Venice, 
biit  Tuscany  was  taken  awaj"^  from  the  Grand- 
duke  Ferdinand,  and  bestowed  upon  Louis,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  married  a  Spanish 
princess — the  first  consul,  who  had  need  of  her 
further  assistance,  thinking  it  proper  to  give 
some  recompense  to  Spain  for  her  past  services, 
and  for  the  serious  losses  her  fleet  had  sustained 
in  encounters  with  the  British.  The  emperor 
again  acknowledged  the  mdn^endencc  of  the  Cis- 


alpine and  Ligurian  republics,  renouncing  all 
right  or  pretension  to  any  part  of  those  Italian 
territories ;  and  a  new  and  extended  and  more 
advantageous  frontier  was  drawn  for  the  Cisal- 
pines,  the  line  of  the  Adige  being  taken  from 
tlie  point  where  that  river  issues  from  the  Tyrol 
down  to  its  mouth  on  the  Adriatic.  Piedmont, 
which  lay  awkwardly  between  the  Cisalpine  and 
Ligurian  republics,  was  for  the  present  left  to 
his  Sardinian  majesty  Charles  Emanuel,  whose 
fortresses  and  cities  were  occupied  by  French 
troops,  whose  subjects  were  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
and  whose  authority  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  into  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  throw  himself  with  his 
family  and  a  few  faithful  adherents.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  Czar  Paul,  the  King  of 
Naples  obtained  a  peace  shortly  after,  agi-eeing 
to  close  all  his  ports  against  the  English,  and  our 
only  remaining  allies  the  Turks. 

Through  the  timidity  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
which  became  a  perfect  panic  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  the  supplies  of  corn  and  other  provi- 
sions which  had  been  drawn  from  Sicily  for  the 
use  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  of  our  forces 
blockading  the  French  in  La  Valetta,  had  been 
interrupted  for  many  months  before  King  Fer- 
dinand obtained  the  brief  i-espite  of  this  treaty 
of  peace  ;  and,  instead  of  starving  out  the  French, 
our  forces  and  the  poor-  ISIaltese,  who  co-operated 
with  us  to  a  man,  wei'e  in  gi-eat  danger  of  being 
starved  away  themselves ;  but  at  last,  after  a 
blockade  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  two 
yeai's,  the  island  of  Malta  was  surrendered  to 
the  British  troops,  commanded  by  ]\Iajor-gene- 
ral  Pigot,  on  the  15th  of  September.  The  work 
ought  to  have  been  done  sooner,  but  the  prize 
was  truly  great,  though  it  could  be  valuable  only 
to  the  power  that  held  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Except  in  the  services  which  Admiral  Lord 
Keith  had  rendered  at  the  useless  reduction  of 
Genoa,  there  was  little  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion in  any  of  our  military  operations  during 
this  unhappy  year.  Absurd  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory oi'ders  had  been  sent  out  by  our  gov- 
ernment— by  the  admii-alty  and  by  the  secretary 
of  state — to  the  land  and  sea  ofiicers  in  command. 
General  Pultenej'  was  sent  with  six  battalions  to 
Lisbon,  as  the  Spaniards  were  threatening  an 
invasion  of  Portugal ;  Genei'al  Abercromby,  who 
had  been  beating  about  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  part  of  the  Atlantic 
nearest  to  them,  with  15,000  soldiers  cooped  up 
in  crowded  transports,  now  fancying  he  was  to 
be  called  upon  one  expedition,  and  now  upon 
another,  did  at  last  receive  positive  information 
that  he  was  to  be  employed  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
year  was  now  spent ;  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
December  ere  the  armament  crot  so  far  as  ilalta. 
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The  scarcity  of  grain  aud  season  of  dearth  still 
continued  at  home,  depressing  the  national  spirit, 
wliich,  during  the  whole  year,  had  scarcely  a 


glimpse  of  victory  or  of  glory  to  cheer  it.  The 
city  of  London  aud  other  places  presented  peti- 
tions to  the  king  in  the  month  of  October,  implor- 


\'alkit\,   Entrani  i: 

ing  hiui  to  convene  the  parliament.  That  assem- 
bly, which  had  taken  but  paltry  means  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  during  the  last  session,  met  on 
the  11th  of  November. 

After  sundry  attacks  rather  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  ministers  than  on  their  spiritless  con- 
duct and  undeniable  mismanagement  of  the  war, 
a  motion  was  made,  on  the  1st  of  December,  in 
the  commons,  by  Sheridan,  for  an  address  to 
liis  majesty,  earnestly  to  desire  him  to  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
speedy  and  honourable  peace.  This  being  nega- 
tived by  156  against  35,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  moved  an  address  to  implore  his 
majesty  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers.  This  was 
rejected  by  sixty-six  against  thirteen.  Su[)plies 
were  voted  for  thi-ee  lunar  months  only.  For  tlie 
service  of  the  navy  120,000  men,  including  mar- 
ines, were  granted,  from  the  1st  January  to  the 
1st  of  April,  1801.  jOn  the  last  day  of  the  year 
the  king  closed  the  session  of  parliament,  noti- 
fying that  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  neces- 
sarily terminated  their  proceedings ;  and  that 
the  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT  (as  the  United  parlia- 
ment was  to  be  called)  was  appointed  to  meet  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1801. 

A  D  1801  ^°  *^^^  ^^^  ^^  Januai-y  the  first 
Imperial  Parliament  was  opened 
by  commission.  The  former  members  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  continued,  according  to  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  of  union,  to  form  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  was  re-elected  speaker.  The  king  did  not 
meet  this  parliament  till  the  2d  of  February, 
when  all  the  members  had  been  sworn,  and  other 
preliminary  matters  arranged.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  after  adverting  to  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  the  union,  and  to  the  un- 
happy course  of  events  on  the  Continent,  which 
had  forced  his  allies  to  abandon  him,  he  announ- 
ced that  a  fresh  storm  was  gathering  in  the  North ; 
that  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  had  already  pro- 
ceeded  to  commit  outrages  against  the  ships, 


i  Tin:  Great  I'ort. 

property,  and  persons  of  his  subjects;  and  that 
a  convention  had  been  concluded  by  that  court 
with  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  aud  Stockholm, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  renew  their  former 
engagement  for  establishing,  by  force  of  arras, 
a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country. 

In  consequence  of  these  hostile  movements  of 
Russia,  preparations  were  forthwith  made  for 
sending  tlutt  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  which, 
together  with  the  death  of  the  insane  czar,  put 
so  speedy  an  end  to  this  northern  coalition  ;  but 
before  the  tremendous  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and 
also  before  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  (the  only  army  expedition  of  all  that 
Pitt  had  planned  that  was  successful),  the  premier 
of  seventeen  years'  standing  retired  from  his  post. 
While  recommending  and  urging  on  the  union, 
he  had  flattered  the  Irish  with  the  hope  that 
that  grand  measure  would  be  tlie  best  means  of 
obtaining  the  abolition  or  very  great  mitigation 
of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  affecting  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ;  and  two  anonymous  but  authoii- 
tative  papers  (one  known  to  proceed  from  him- 
self, and  the  other  from  Lord  Cornwallis)  ha<l 
been  circulated  among  the  leading  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  were  supposed  to  liave  had  no 
small  influence  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  union.  Before  commit- 
ting himself  thus  deeply  and  decisively  he  ought 
to  have  ascertained  whether  the  strong  religious 
scruples  of  George  III.  would  allow  him  to  re- 
deem his  pledge.  When  the  question  was  first 
mooted  (apparently  in  a  council  held  towards  the 
middle  of  January  of  the  present  year),  the  king'.s 
objections  were  found  to  be  insurmountable.  At 
the  levee  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  January, 
the  king  said  to  Dundas,  "  What  is  this  that  this 
young  lord  (Castlereagh)  has  brought  over,  which 
they  are  going  to  throw  at  my  head  ? "  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  brought  over  some  plan  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  The  king  continued,  "  I 
shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal  enemy  who 
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proposes  any  sucli  measure  I  "  After  a  short  but 
very  painful  corresj)oudence,  his  majesty,  ex- 
jjressiug  his  cordial  aft'ection  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his 
liitfh  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integi-ity,  agreed 
to  accept  the  resignation  which  the  minister  had 
tendered. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  king  had  in- 
trusted the  formation  of  tlie  new  cabinet  to  Mr. 
Addington,  now  speaker,  who  was  the  son  of 
Pitt's  father's  favourite  physician,  Dr.  Adding- 
ton, and  who  liad  been  brought  forward  in  pub- 
lic life  by  the  Pitt  family  and  connections.  On 
tlie  10th  of  February,  Lord  Darnley  rose  in  the 
upper  house  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  existing  administration.  Lord 
(irenville  then  stated,  in  tlie  most  downright 
manner,  tliat  the  faihire  of  their  intentions  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catliolics  had  induced  them 
to  lesign  their  places,  which  they  now  liekl  only 
till  their  successors  should  be  appointed.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  several  peers,  who  knew 
the  real  state  of  the  king.  Lord  Darnley  agreed 
to  postpone  his  motion.  On  the  same  day  a  letter 
was  read  in  the  commons  from  Addington,  ten- 
dering tlie  resignation  of  his  office  of  speaker, 
on  account  of  his  majesty's  declared  intention  of 
appointing  him  to  a  situation  incompatible  with 
that  post.  When  this  letter  had  been  read,  Pitt 
rose  to  state  that  he  had  his  majesty's  commands 
to  inform  the  liouse  that  they  were  to  proceed 
in  due  season  to  the  election  of  another  speaker, 
and,  in  order  that  time  might  be  liad  for  consid- 
eration, henioved  an  adjournment  till  to-morrow. 
The  adjournment  was  agreed  to.  On  the  14th 
of  February  it  was  jniblicly  annoiniced  that  the 
king  was  contined  to  the  house  by  a  severe  cold, 
and  on  the  IGth  the  bulletin  declared  that  he 
was  affected  by  a  fever;  but  it  appears  now  to  be 
fully  jiroved  that  his  majesty  was  suffering  undei- 
a  return  of  his  former  indisposition,  brought  on 
by  anxiety  and  agitation  of  mind — an  agitation 
occasioned  principally,  if  not  entirely  by  the 
Catholic  question  and"  the  resignation  of  Pitt. 
On  the  IGth,  the  oi'der  of  the  day  for  the  liouse 
t©  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply  being 
read,  Mr.  Harrison  rose  to  op])Ose  it.  At  the 
moment,  he  said,  when  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  pass  a  vote  for  so  large  a  sum  as  i'28,000,000, 
there  was  no  ostensible  person  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  on  whom  responsibility  could  be  fixed, 
for  the  proper  use  and  application  of  the  money. 
F'heridan,  Whitbread,  and  others,  supported 
Harrison;  but  his  motion  was  negatived  after 
some  long  debates,  by  an  immense  majority ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  supply.  The  sum  re- 
fpiired  amounted  altogether,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  £42,197,000.  The  house,  having 
agreed,  after  some  slight  alterations,  to  the  re- 
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solutions  upon  the  budget,  Pitt  on  the  14th  of 
March  resigned,  to  the  regret  and  perhaps  to  the 
dismay  of  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.  He 
was  accompanied  in  his  resignation  by  Dundas, 
Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Windham. 
Almost  the  last  words  that  Pitt  delivered  in  the 
liouse  as  prime  minister  were  words  full  of  hope 
and  confidence ;  he  felt  convinced,  he  said,  that 
the  British  fleet  would,  with  one  blow,  shatter 
the  coalition  of  the  North. 

As  soon  as  the  serious  nature  of  the  king's  in- 
disposition was  made  known,  a  new  regency  bill 
was  expected.  Fox  quitted  his  pleasant  retire- 
ment at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  came  up  to  London,^ 
and  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  club, 
where  he  deprecated  any  public  allusion  to  the 
king's  malady,  and  declared  that,  still  despairing 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  re-appeared  there, 
it  should  only  be  to  suj^jwrt  Mr.  Grey's  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  But 
all  the  time  Fox  stayed  in  town  he  was  surroun- 
ded by  speculating,  hojieful  visitors,  who  would 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  expectation  that  he. 
would  soon  be  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  or 
to  George  IV.  These  hopes  were,  however, 
damped,  by  reports  that  the  old  king  was  rapidly 
recovering,  and  they  were  altogether  extinguished 
on  the  12th  of  JNIarch  (two  days  before  Pitt's  final 
withdrawing),  when  the  physicians  announced 
tliat  his  majesty  wa-s  well,  and  that  no  more  bul- 
letins would  be  issued.  Fox  retui'ned  to  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  and  his  friends  to  the  opposition 
benches.  The  new  ministry  now  installed  in  office 
consisted  of  Addington,  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Eldon,  chan- 
cellor ;  Earl  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  master  general  of  the  ord- 
nance; Lord  Pelham,  secretary  of  the  home  dejjart- 
ment ;  Lord  Hawkesbury  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool),  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Loi-d 
Hobart,  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  Viscount  Lew- 
isham,  president  of  the  board  of  control  for  the  af- 
fairsof  India;  Charles  Yorke,secretary-at- war,  &c. 

Under  the  new  cabinet  bills  were  passed  for 
continuing  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion, and  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  in  Ii-eland,  which  country  still  remained  in 
an  uneasy,  turbulent  state  ;  and,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  having  reported 
rather  alarmingly  on  the  existence  and  pi-oceed- 
ings  of  certain  political  societies  in  Great  Bi-itain 
(particulai-ly  one  in  London,  entitled  the  United 
Britons),  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was 
continued  also  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  an 
act  for  preventing  seditious  meetings  was  revived. 
Parliament  Avas  prorogued,  not  by  the  king  in 
person,  but  by  commission,  on  the  2d  of  July. 

As  earlv  as  the  15th  of  April,  intelligence  had 
331 
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been  received  iu  London  of  the  astonisliiug  suc- 
cess of  our  attack  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  Various  cir- 
cumstances had  converted  Paul  from  an  ally 
into  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  weightiest  of  them  all  was  the  disappointment 
of  his  irrational  expectation  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Malta.  Above  300  British 
vessels  were  seized,  and  the  captains  and  crews  of 
them  were  hauled  on  shore,  put  into  irons,  and 
sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  not  without 
threats  of  undergoing  the  horrors  of  the  knout, 
and  of  the  Siberian  exile.  By  another  procla- 
mation this  madman 
ordered  that  all  the 
English  goods  and 
effects  whatsoever  on 
shore  should  be  se- 
questered and  sold 
forthwith.  A  few  of 
his  creatures  congra- 
tulated him  on  the 
glory  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  great 
northern  confederacy ; 
but  the  nobility  and 
landed  proprietors, 
who  were  incensed  by 
a  hundred  other 
freaks,  and  by  the  in- 
cessant operation  of  a 
capricious  and  horri- 
ble tyranny,  saw  no- 
thing but  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  trade  of 
Russia  in  this  quarrel 
with  England, and  no- 
thing in  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  sys- 
tem   of    government 

but  destruction  to  themselves  and  total  ruin  to 
the  empire. 

Sweden  and  Denmai-k  were  unfortunately  too 
ready  to  join  Paul,  and  to  work  out  the  purposes 
of  the  French.  The  Danes,  in  particular,  had 
persisted,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
carrying  French  goods  and  articles  contraband 
of  war,  and  had  resisted  or  eluded  the  search 
wherever  they  were  able  so  to  do.     As  soon  as 


Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson. — From  the  portrait  by  L.  F.  Abbot. 


ber   of   frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  under  the 
command   of   Admiral   Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with 
Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson  as  his  second.     The 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  effective  force  in 
the  Baltic  was  estimated  at  more  than  forty  sail 
of  the  line ;  but  deficiency  in  naval  tactics  (on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  and   Swedes),  it  was 
presumed,  would  neutralize  this  numerical  supe- 
riority.    As  negotiation  was  preferred  to   war, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  embarked  with  full 
!  powere  to  treat.     He  left  the  fleet  iu  the  Scaw, 
I  and  proceeded  in  a  frigate  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
I  Copenhagen,  but  returned  unsuccessful  from  his 
mission,   which    only 
served    to    stimulate 
the  Danes,  and  give 
them  time  to  augment 
their    means    of    de- 
fence.    Nelson  disap- 
proved of  distant  ne- 
gotiation ;  he  said  "the 
Dane  should  see  our 
flag  every  moment  lie 
lifts  up  his  head,"  and 
he  urged  the  necessity 
of    instant    decision ; 
l)ut  the  pilots  magni- 
fied the  dangers  of  the 
expedition,  and  more 
days  were  dissipateil 
in  inactivity.    At  last, 
on  the  30th  of  Marcli, 
the  British  fleet  pi-o- 
ceeded  intothe  Sound, 
and   about  mid  -  day 
anchored  between  the 
island  of  Hveen  and 
Copenhagen. 

The  whole  fleet  of 
Denmark  was  tlieuce 
seen  stationed  in  the  roail  of  Copenhagen,  and 
flanked  by  very  powerful  batteries,  some  float- 
ing and  some  on  land.  The  wind  did  not  serve 
for  an  attack  until  the  2d  of  April;  but  then, 
at  day-dawn,  Nelson  made  for  the  Danes,  and 
soon  began  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his 
battles.  At  about  an  hour  after  noon  the  fire 
of  the  Danes  slackened,  and  before  two  o'clock 
it  had  nearly  ceased.     Nelson  then,  sure  of  suc- 


Paul  proposed  his  armed  neutrality,  they  joined  !  cess,  and  regretting  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
it  enthusiastically,  and  commenced  making  ini-  ' 
mense  preparations. 

The  confederacy  of  the  three  northern  jiowers, 
under  the  influence  of  France,  against  England's 
naval  supremacy,  would  soon  have  become  formi- 
dable, if  extraordinary  efforts  had  not  been  made 
to  crush  it.  With  this  view  a  fleet  was  despatched 
from  Yarmouth  Roads,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
consisting  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  nuni- 


men,  sent  a  projiosal  for  a  truce  to  the  Prinee- 
roj-al  of  Denmark,  and  shortly  after  went  on 
shore  himself  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
terms  of  conciliation.  At  this  moment,  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  Islands,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail,  wer»> 
sunk,  burned,  or  captured.  Nelson  repeatedly 
declared  that  no  men  could  have  behaved  witli 
more    bravery  and   steadiness  than   the  Danes; 
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that  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  the  most  dread- 
ful affair  he  had  ever  witnessed;  that  this  was  the 
iiiost  difficult  achievement,  the  hardest-fought 
battle,  the   most  glorious  result   that  had  ever 


graced  the  annals  of  our  country.  The  result 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition,  the  battle 
being  aided  by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Paul,  who 
had  been  strangled  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  24th 
of  March,  nine  days  before  the  gj-eat  battle  had 
been  fought  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  reported 
to  have  died  of  apoplexy,  and  the  intelligence  of 
his  death  was  tardily  communicated  to  the  neigh- 
bouriug  countries.  His  son  and  successor  Alex- 
ander very  soon  released  the  British  merchants 
and  mariners,  and  entered  into  friendly  communi- 
cations with  Lord  Nelson,  who  had  ascended  the 
Baltic.  On  tlie  17th  of  June  a  convention  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Lord  St.  Helens  and 
the  Russian  ministei's.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
acceded  to  the  same  terms,  which  included  a 
more  exj^licit  definition  of  the  right  of  search, 
and  of  the  law  and  principles  of  blockade,  to- 
gether with  a  limitation  of  articles  considered  as 
contraband  of  wai-  to  those  of  real  military  and 
naval  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  The  Danish  troops, 


who  had  occupied  Hamburg,  evacuated  that  great 
trading  city  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  of 
the  other  German  rivers  which  had  been  closed, 
was  re-opened  to  our  flag;  and  Frederick  William 
III.  of  Prussia — who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Frederick  William  II.,  in  November,  1797, 
Avho  continued  in  vassalage  or  subsei'vience  to 
the  French,  and  who  had  seized  not  only  the 
independent  tiading  city  of  Ei'emen,  but  also 
the  whole  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the 
hereditaiy  dominion  of  George  III.,  where 
he  had  levied  contributions,  and  acted  as  a 
conqueror  and  sovereign — engaged  to  give  up 
both  these  acquisitions,  and  to  withdraw  his 
troops  within  his  old  frontiers  after  certain 
amicable  arrangements  should  be  completed. 
The  fate  of  the  French  army  in  Egy])t  was 
sealed  about  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of 
Cojienhagen.  In  the  year  1800  General  Kle- 
ber,  after  losing  the  fortress  of  El-Ai'i.sh,  and 
retreating  before  a  Turkish  army  conmianded 
by  the  gi-and  vizier,  and  essentially  aided  by 
an  English  squadron  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
to  evacuate  Egypt.  On  the  24th  of  January, 
1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  El-Arish  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  French,  and  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Siilney  Smith,  who  had  received 
no  instructions  to  that  effect  either  from  his 
commander-in-chief,  or  fi-om  the  government 
at  home.  By  the  conditions  of  this  ti-eaty 
the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Europe  unmolested.  Pitt's  ministry,  na- 
turally averse  to  permit  the  arrival  of  such 
reinforcements  to  Bonaparte,  then  contend- 
ing or  about  to  contend  with  the  Austrians 
in  Italy,  and  with  the  imperialists  in  Ger- 
many, sent  out  orders  to  Lord  Keith  not 
to  ratify  any  such  convention  as  that  of  El- 
Arish.  Hostilities  recommenced  immediately, 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  Kleber  routed  the 
undisciplined,  disorderly  army  of  the  grand 
vizier.  But  at  this  critical  moment  the  Mos- 
lems of  Cairo  rose  in  insurrection,  murdered 
many  of  the  French  that  were  in  that  city,  and 
drove  the  rest  of  them  into  the  citadel.  Instead 
of  following  the  fleeing  vizier,  Kleber  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Cairo.  After  some  sanguinary  con- 
flicts, and  many  atrocities  committed  on  both 
sides,  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Kleber  was  engaged  in  the  very  hopeless  task  of 
restoring  order  and  tranquillity,  when,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  Arab.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Meuou.  The  French  were, 
however,  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  in  Egypt 
until  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby;  and  in  the  interval  four 
French  ships  of  war  and  some  fast-sailing  trans- 
ports escaped  our  cruisers,  ran  into  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nile,  ami  laiiJeil  important   succours  of 
troops  aud  amnuinition. 

By  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Lord  Keith,  wliich  carried  this  small 
but  excellent  army,  had  all  come  safely  to  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice,  on  tlie  coast  of  Kara- 
mania,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
Here  the  troops  were  kept  waiting  for  some  time 
for  hoi'ses  which  had  been  promised  from  Con- 
stantinople to  mount  the  cavalry,  and  for  other 
necessaries,  some  of  wliich  ai-rived  very  slowly, 
aud  some  not  at  all.  During  the  stay  of  the 
army  in  Marmorice  Bay,  it  was  joined  by  two 
more  regiments  of  dismounted  cavalry ;  and  a 
sloojj  of  war  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which  had 
a  few  days  before  captured  a  French  brig,  having 
on  board  a  general  officer  and  5000  stand  of  arms 
for  the  army  in  Egypt.  The  horses  for  our  ca- 
valry at  last  arrived ;  but  they  were  such  sorry 
beasts,  that  the  English  dragoons  were  ashamed 
to  mount  them  or  take  charge  of  them,  and  every 
commanding  cavalry  officer  solicited  rather  to 


serve  with  his  corps  as  infantry.  About  200  of 
these  half-starved,  diminutive,  galled  steeds  were, 
however,  kept  for  the  cavalry,  and  about  fifty 
for  the  artillery,  the  remainder  being  shot,  or 
sold  for  a  dollar  a-liead. 

General  Moore,  wlio  had  been  sent  to  examine 
the  grand  vizier's  army,  stationed  at  Jaffa,  re- 
turned with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  it 
was  weak  as  to  niimbers,  without  discipline,  and 
infected  with  the  plague  ;  so  that  its  co-operation 
offered  no  apparent  advantage.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  force  iu 
Egypt  was  far  greater  than  liad  been  supposed : 
it  had  been  calculated  that,  through  disease, 
battle,  assassination,  wounds,  aud  other  casualties, 
the  army  under  Menou  had  been  reduced  to 
13,000  or  14,000  men,  whereas  it  was  now  found 
that,  through  reinforcements  they  had  received, 
and  some  hundred  of  auxiliaries  they  had  raised, 
the  French  were  more  than  30,000  strong,  having 
with  them  above  1000  pieces  of  cannon.  When 
Abercromby  had  received  all  his  reinforcements, 


Aj^exaxdria. — From  Denon's  Egypt. 


he  could  not  muster  more  than  15,330  men,  in- 
cluding 996  sick,  500  Maltese,  and  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  of  people  attached  to  an  army  ex- 
cept officers : — the  effective  force,  therefore,  could 
not  be,  at  the  highest  computation,  above  12,000. 
It  was  resolved,  however,  to  wait  no  longer,  and 
the  fleet  on  the  23d  of  February  weighed  anchor, 
and  set  sail  iu  a  gale  of  wind.  On  the  2d  of 
March  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay; 
the  men-of-war  riding  exactly  where  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  was  fought.'  From  the  2d  to  the  7th 
of  March  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  any 
operations  in  boats ;  but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th,  the  weather  moderating,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
ci-omby  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  went  iu  boats  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  fix  upon  the  best  place 
for  landing  the  troops.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing some  gun-vessels  and  armed  launches  were 
sent  forward  to  clear  the  beach,  5500  soldiers 
were  put  into  the  boats,  and  at  a  given  signal  a 
simultaneous  dash  was  made  for  the  shore. 
Though  rapidly,  the  boats  advanced  in  perfect 
order,  the  soldiers  sitting  between  the  seats  close 
together,  with  unloaded  arms.     When  the  boats 


'  See  plan  at  page  107. 


came  within  range,  fifteen  ]>ieces  of  ordnance 
from  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  artillery  of  Abou- 
kir Castle,  opened  upon  them  with  round  and 
grape  shot;  and  on  advancing  still  neai-er,  mus- 
ket-balls were  showered  upon  them .  The  British 
soldiers  huzzaed  occasionally,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  return  a  shot.  Numbers  of  the  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  wounded  ;  some  boats  were 
sunk,  some  turned  aside  to  save  the  drowning 
men,  but  the  mass  of  them  rowed  steadily  for- 
ward, until  they  touched  the  strand,  when  the 
soldiers  with  wonderful  rapidity  got  all  on  shore, 
and  General  Moore,  drawing  them  up  in  line, 
gave  the  welcome  word  to  load.  Some  of  the 
English  guards  were  roughly  handled  by  a  divi- 
sion of  French  cavalry  before  they  could  form  ; 
some  loss  was  sustained  in  ascending  the  sand- 
hills which  rose  above  the  beach  ;  but  in  ]es.s 
than  half  an  hour  those  heights  were  carried,  and 
the  French  fled,  leaving  all  their  field-pieces  be- 
hind them.  Advancing  against  the  French,  who 
took  post  on  the  ridge  of  heights  between  Abou- 
kir and  Alexandria,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  with 
sailors  dragging  the  artillery  through  a  deep  and 
burning  sand,  came  to  an  indecisive  action  on  the 
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13th  of  Mavcli,  and  had  a  liorse  killed  under  him. 
On  tlie  19th,  Fort  Aboukir  capitulated;  and  on 
the  20th,  General  Menou  having  arrived  from 
Cairo,  the  whole  of  the  French  disposable  force 
M-as  concentrated  at  Alexandria.  The  British 
forces  now  occupied  excellent  positions  near  the 
ground  where  they  had  fought  on  the  13ih. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
when  all  was  quiet,  the  report  of  a  musket  was 
lieard  at  the  extremity  of  the  British  left :  this 
was  followed  by  the  report  of  a  cannon;  scattered 
musketry  succeeded,  and  then  the  roar  of  two 
more  guns  was  heard.  Early  as  it  was,  our  men 
wei'e  all  under  ai-ms;  but  it  was  still  dark,  and 
although  some  streaks  of  gray  were  preceptible 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  morning  seemed 
slow  to  break.  Menou  had  hoped  to  take  the 
British  by  surprise,  but  the}^  were  on  the  alert. 
The  attack  soon  became  general,  and  the  fighting 
more  terrible  than  any  the  French  had  hitherto 
met  with.  Menou's  cavalry  was  literally  de- 
stroyed; and  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest, 
the  infantry  was  completely  routed  with  a  ter- 
rible loss.  A  corps  which,  like  nearly  all  the 
]-egiments  now  under  Menou,  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  conquering  army  of  Italy,  and  which  in 
its  pride  had  taken  the  name  of  "The  Invinci- 
ble," was  almost  annihilated.  Our  triumph  was 
clouded  by  the  loss  of  the  brave  old  Abercromby, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  during 
a  charge  of  the  French  cavalry.  Regardless  of 
the  hurt,  which  he  thought  was  a  slight  one,  he 
continued  to  superintend  the  conflict  to  its  close, 
and  died  on  board  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th. 

The  consequences  of  the  three  victories  we  had 
obtained  were  of  the  utmost  importance:  the 
French  were  daunted  by  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance; the  Arabs,  who  had  witnessed  fighting  such 
as  their  fathers  had  handed  down  to  them  no  tradi- 
tion of,  flocked  into  the  British  camp  with  abund- 
ance of  provisions;  the  remnant  of  the  splendid 
Mameluke  cavalry  soon  began  to  re-ajipear  in  Up- 
per Egypt;  and  even  the  quiet  spiritless  fellahs 
thought  of  resenting  the  wi-ongs  and  insults  they 
had  sustained  from  the  French  soldiery.  The 
French  at  Aboukir  soon  surrendered :  in  a  few- 
days  the  capitan-pacha's  fleet  anchored  there,  and 
landed  5000  or  6000  Turks;  and  the  grand  vizier, 
who  had  been  dozing  at  El-Arish,  began  to  rouse 
himself.  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hutchinson 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army, 
which  was  reinforced  in  the  month  of  April  by 
3000  men.  Rosetta  and  Fort  Julien  were  taken 
from  the  French  about  the  middle  of  April.  A  lex- 
andria,  into  which  Menou  had  retired,  was  almost 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by  General 
Hutchinson,  by  cutting  through  the  embank- 
ments which  served  to  retain  the  waters  of  the 


Aboukir  lake,  and  by  inundating  the  dry  bed  of 
the  ancient  Lake  Mareotis;  a  British  flotilla  as- 
cended the  Nile,  capturing  the  convoj's  of  pro- 


GcuERiL  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombv. — From  a  print  by 
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visions  destined  for  the  French,  and  carrying 
several  works  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  grand  vizier  was  cross- 
ing the  desert,  and  troops  from  India  were  ex- 
pected to  be  soon  at  Suez.  Leaving  General 
Coote  to  maintain  the  lines  before  Alexandria 
with  6500  men,  General  Hutchinson  proceeded 
to  Ramanieh,  where  the  French  had  collected 
4000  men,  who  had  dug  entrenchments  and 
raised  batteries.  Having  driven  the  enemy  from 
this  important  post,  Hutchinson  jsroceeded  still 
farther  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  which  the 
grand  vizier  was  approaching  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Before  he  could  effect  a  juncture  with 
the  vizier's  army,  the  French  sallied  out  of  Cairo 
and  attacked  it;  but  so  spiritless  had  they  be- 
come in  their  adversity,  that  5000  disciplined  re- 
publicans, with  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  i-epulsed  by  a  most  irre- 
gular Turkish  army.  Cairo  was  soon  invested; 
and,  on  the  27th  of  June,  General  Belliard  capi- 
tulated. The  French,  who  issued  out  of  Cairo, 
exceeded  13,000  in  all :  they  left  behind  them 
313  heavy  cannon  and  100,000  lbs.  weight  of 
gunpowder.  At  this  moment  the  Anglo-Indian 
array,  under  Major-general  Baird,  was  ascending 
the  Red  Sea.  Baird,  who  had  sailed  from  Bom- 
bay on  the  7th  of  April,  with  about  2800  British, 
2000  sepoys,  and  450  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's artillery,  reached  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  and  was  there  joined  l)y  an 
English  division  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  the  61st  regiment,  some  squadroua 
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of  light  liovrie,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  ai'til- 
lary.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Baiid  reached  Kosseii', 
and  commenced  landing  his  troops ;  but  it  was 
the  month  of  July  before  his  van  division  began 
to  cross  the  burning  deserts  which  lie  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt ;  and,  before  he  could 
unite  his  forces  at  Cairo,  Menou  capitulated  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  Belliard,  and  Egypt  was 
cleared  of  the  French. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  court  of  Madrid, 
considering  that  it  could  only  stop  French  in- 
vasion by  submitting  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
the  first  consul,  declared  war  against  Portugal  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  April  a  Spanish  army, 
commanded  by  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
invaded  the  Portuguese  provinces.  In  June  the 
court  of  Lisbon  purchased  a  treaty  of  peace  (the 
treaty  of  Olivenza),  by  yielding  some  territory 
to  Spain,  and  by  engaging  to  shut  their  ports 
against  the  English.  Bonaparte  refused  to  con- 
cur in  this  treaty,  and  sent  a  French  army,  25,000 
strong,  through  Spain,  to  attack  Portugal.  The 
Spaniards  not  merely  allowed  the  passage  of  these 
Frenchmen,  but  gave  them  every  countenance 
and  assistance  they  could.  The  French  soon  in- 
vested Almeida,  and  menaced  both  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  The  helpless  Portuguese  could  do  little 
beyond  imploring  English  succoure  in  troops, 
ships,  and  money.  Some  .£300,000  and  some 
ships  Avere  sent ;  but  our  government  thought  it 
could  spare  no  more  troops  than  the  three  or  four 
regiments  that  were  already  in  the  country. 
During  these  contests,  however,  an  expedition 
was  sent  from  England  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  of  Madeira,  in  order  to  secure  it  for  Por- 
tugal. As  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Bri- 
tain, which  had  been  secretly  renewed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  were  now  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  and  as  the  French  generals  were  gra- 
tified by  enormous  donations  or  bribes,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  invading  were  soon  suspended ;  and, 
by  a  definitive  treaty,  concluded  at  Madrid  in  the 
last  days  of  September,  Bonaparte  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  troops  and  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Portugal — the  court  of  Lisbon, 
on  their  part,  agreeing  to  confirm  to  Spain  all 
the  territory  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  late 
treaty  of  Olivenza ;  to  make  over  to  France  one- 
lialf  of  Portuguese  Guiana ;  to  shut  all  the  ports 
and  roads  of  Portugal,  in  Europe,  against  all  Bri- 
tish vessels  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  Britain;  to  nullify  all  preceding 
treaties  and  conventions  with  Britain ;  to  treat 
France,  in  all  matters  of  commerce,  as  the  most 
favoured  nation,  &c.  By  a  more  secret  article 
the  Portuguese  court  paid  immediately  20,000,000 
francs  to  the  French  republic. 

The  naval  war  became  very  languid,  the  French 
5iud  Spanish  fleets  not  venturing  out  of  port,  and 


their  detached  squadrons  putting  to  sea  only  in 
the  absence  of  the  English.  Admiral  Saumarez, 
however,  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  an  united 
French  and  Spanish  squadron  which  was  stealing 
fi'om  the  Mediterranean  to  Cadiz ;  and,  after 
failing  in  an  attack  at  Algesiras,  beat  it  on  the 
12th  of  July  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Two 
Spanish  ships,  of  112  guns  each,  took  fire,  and 
blew  up,  and  a  Spanish  seventy-four  was  taken. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  small  ves- 
sels, stood  over  to  the  coast  of  France  to  recon- 
noitre the  preparations  said  to  be  making  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  On  the  4th  he  made  an 
experimental  attack  upon  the  flotilla  which  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  Boulogne  harbour.  He  sunk 
two  floating  batteries  and  destroyed  a  few  gun- 
boats which  were  outside  the  pier.  But  on  the 
night  between  the  loth  and  16th,  going  right 
into  the  harbour,  he  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss. 

Many  circumstances  now  rendered  the  first 
consul  really  eager  for  some  short  suspension  of 
hostilities  with  Britain.  The  Addington  admin- 
istration, which  had  started  as  a  peace  ministry, 
agreed  to  preliminaries,  which  were  signed  on 
the  1st  of  October.  The  Turkish  sultan  and  the 
young  Czar  Alexander  treated  with  the  first  con- 
sul, and  there  was  a  gi-and  interchange  of  com- 
pliments and  of  promises,  which  were  never 
meant  to  be  kept.  In  the  mouth  of  November 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  went  over  to  Fi-ance  as 
ambassador  plenipotentiary.  From  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honours,  and 
with  the  very  lively  joy  of  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, his  lordship  repaired  to  Amiens,  the  place 
appointed  for  holding  the  conferences.  The  dis- 
cussions, in  which  Cornwallis  had  to  contend 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  wily  Talleyrand, 
were  prolonged  beyond  expectation,  and  were 
several  times  all  but  broken  oflF  in  anger  and 
with  mutual  defiance.  Great  and  reasonable 
jealousies  were  excited  by  the  use  the  first  consul 
made  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had 
followed  the  signing  of  the  ]:>reliminaries  in  Octo- 
ber, in  sending  out  the  French  fleets ;  but  at  last, 
on  the  27th  of  Mai-ch,  1802.  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens.' 


'  Of  the  war  that  was  now  supposed  to  be  concluded,  but 
which  in  reality  was  only  intermitted  for  a  time,  the  eloquent 
Robert  Hall  s^ieaks  thus : — "  The  war  in  which  so  great  a  part 
of  the  world  was  lately  engaged,  has  been  frequently  styled  a 
war  of  principle.  This  was  indeed  its  exact  character,  and  it 
was  this  that  rendered  it  so  violent  and  obstinate.  Disputes 
wliich  are  founded  merely  on  passion  or  on  interest  are  compara- 
tively of  short  duration  ;  they  are  at  least  not  calculated  to 
spread ;  liowever  they  maj'  inflame  the  principals,  they  are  but 
little  adapted  to  gain  partizans ;  to  render  them  durable,  there 
must  be  an  infusion  of  speculative  opinions  :  for  corrupt  as  men 
are,  the}"  are  yet  so  much  the  ci"eatures  of  reflection,  and  »o 
strongly  addicted  to  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  that  their 
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Political  change  of  tlie  high-church  party  to  modern  Toryism — Their  advantages  in  the  change — Controversy  on 
Bubscriptions  to  church  confessions — Blackburne's  publication  of  tlie  Confessional — Bill  in  parliament  for 
relief  from  subscription — It  is  defeated — BiU  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  from  subscription  to  the  Tliirty-nine 
Articles — Claims  of  Arians  and  Socinians  for  exemption — Their  claims  rejected — Helief  subsequently  granted 
to  dissenters — Complaints  of  dissenters  against  the  corporation  and  test  acts— Their  removal  proposed — 
Unsuccessful  appeals  to  parliament  on  the  subject — Demand  of  several  sects  for  relief  from  religious  disabili- 
ties— Demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics — Success  of  their  application — Bill  for  checking  the  growth  of  mon- 
astic institutions  in  Britain — Debate  in  parliament  on  the  subject— Defeat  of  the  bill — Sabbath  observance 
bills  brought  into  parliament — Their  rejection — Revival  of  the  national  religious  spirit  during  this  period — 
Manifestations  of  change  and  improvement — Agency  of  Methodism  in  producing  the  change — Growth  and 
progress  of  Methodism — Its  early  trials  and  persecutions — The  Calvinistic  Methodism  originated  by  "White- 
field —  The  Arminian  Methodism  of  Wesky  —  State  of  the  parties  at  their  death  —  Progress  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism — Commencement  of  divisions  in  tlie  party — Introduction  of  Moraviauism  into  England — Origin  of 
the  sect — Its  principles^Its  principal  distinctive  forms — Its  progress  in  England — The  Swedenborgians — 
Account  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  —  His  strange  revelations — -Their  progress  in  England  —  Tenets  of  tho 
Swedenborgians^Iudirect  effect  of  Swedenborg's  writings  on  religious  society  in  England — -Church  of  Scotland 
— Secessions  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  patronage — Instance  of  its  evil  in  the  case  of  St.  Ninians — Deterio- 
ration of  doctrine  in  the  preaching  of  the  clergy — Intelligence  and  soundness  of  the  people — Design  to  abro- 
gate subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith — Dr.  Robertson  resigns  the  leadership  of  the  church — Continued 
contentions  on  patronage — Measures  of  the  moderates  at  the  close  of  the  period. 


TTII  tlie  accession  of  George  III. 
a  new  phase  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  jiolitical  character  of  the 
( 'hurch  of  England.  The  Hano- 
verian dynasty  was  fixed  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  caiis'e  of 
Jacobitisiu  was  hopeless.  There  was  no  longer  the 
chance  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family, 
which  was  considered  all  but  extinct;  and  the 
zeal  which  it  could  formerly  kindle,  had  already 
subsided  into  mere  tea-table  talk  or  traditional 
remembrance.  It  was  natural  that,  with  this  de- 
pression, the  high-church  fervour  of  a  former  age 
shoidd  undergo  a  similar  abatement,  and  accor- 
dingly, the  clergy  in  general  were  content  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  new  royal  succes- 
sion, and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. To  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
church,  to  stickle  about  nonjuring  principles,  to 
draw  distinctions  between  the  king  de  jure  and 


attacliment  to  a  public  cause  can  rarely  be  secured,  or  their 
animosity  kept  alive,  luiless  their  nudei-standings  are  engaged 
by  some  appearances  of  tnitli  and  rectitude.     .     . 

"  AVlieu  we  apply  tliese  remarks  to  the  late  contest,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover  the  soui'ce  of  the  unparalleled  animosity 
tliat  inflamed  it.  Never  before  were  so  many  opposing  iutei-ests, 
passions,  and  principles,  committed  to  sucli  a  decision.  On  one 
side  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  on  the  other 
a  passionate  desire  of  change  ;  a  wish  in  some  to  perpetuate,  in 
othei-s  to  destroy  everything ;  every  abuse  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  former,  every  foundation  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
latter ;  a  jealousy  of  power  shrinking  from  the  slightest  innova- 
tion, pretensions  to  freedom  pushed  to  madness  and  anarchy; 
superstition  in  all  its  dotage,  impiety  in  all  its  finy — whatever, 
ib  short,  could  bo  found  most  discordant  in  the  principles  or 


the  king  de  facto,  and  to  pray  for  the  restoration 
of  an  abdicated  sovereignty  that  had  forfeited  its 
rights  and  foregone  its  claims,  were  obligations 
which  neither  duty,  nor  interest,  nor  even  com- 
mon sense  any  longer  demanded.  It  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  thei-efore,  as  well  as  a  point  of 
wisdom,  that  the  high-church  party  should  aban- 
don their  Jacobitical  distinctions  and  proud  hier- 
archical claims,  which  could  no  longer  find  coun- 
tenance and  support,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  And  this  they  accordingly 
did,  by  exchanging  Jacobitism  for  modern  Toryism. 
They  still,  indeed,  advocated  the  divine  rights  of 
royalty,  but  it  was  for  the  reigning  king ;  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  but  the  church  as 
now  established,  with  a  Hanoverian  sovereign 
for  its  head.  Thus  the  high  and  low  church 
parties,  although  still  distinctly  separated,  were 
at  one  in  their  common  aim  to  preserve  botli 
church  and  state  in  their  present  settled  condi- 


violent  in  the  passions  of  men,  were  the  fearful  ingredients  which 
the  hand  of  divine  justice  selected  to  mingle  in  the  furnace  of 
wrath.  Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  desolations  it  made 
in  the  earth  ?  Great  as  they  are,  they  are  no  more  than  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare. 
When  we  take  this  into  our  consideration,  we  are  no  longer  sur- 
piised  to  And  that  the  variety  of  its  battles  burdens  the  memory, 
that  the  imagination  is  perfectly  fatigued  in  travelling  over  its 
scenes  of  slaughter,  and  that  falling,  like  the  mystic  star  in  the 
Apocaly|)se,  upon  the  streams  and  the  rivers,  it  turned  the  third 
part  of  their  waters  info  blood." — Rejections  on  War,  a  sermon 
preached  1st  Jime,  1802.  If  this  could  be  said  of  the  first  period 
of  the  war,  how  mucli  more  was  it  applicable,  particularly  in 
regard  to  variety  of  battles  and  scenes  of  slaughter,  to  the  second, 
from  1803  to  1815! 
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tion  ;  and  for  this  purjiose,  they  opposed  alike 
the  eucroachments  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tlie  aggressions  of  dissenterisni  on  the  other. 
Nor  was  the  compliance  and  conformity  of  the 
high-churchmen  without  its  reward.  The  Tory- 
ism which  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  found  in  this 
])ortion  of  the  cluirch  the  strongest  support  of  its 
principles,  and  bestowed  in  return  the  lai-gest 
sliare  of  its  patronage  upon  high-church  candi- 
dates and  expectants.  Thus,  while  numerically 
they  had  been  the  stronger  of  the  two  parties, 
they  were  now  jDolitically  the  stronger  also. 

The  chief  disturbance  that  was  given  to  this 
peaceful  state  of  things,  arose  from  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  particidar  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, and  the  obligation  of  ministers  to  subscribe 
to  them.  This  ground  of  debate,  founded  upon 
the  requirement  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  was  of  large  and  varied  extent,  owing 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  subscribers  understood 
these  articles,  and  the  various  doctrines  they  might 
be  pleased  to  build  upon  them.  In  this  way,  not 
only  Calvinistic  and  Ai'minian,  but  even  f^nita- 
rian  sentiments  had  been  preached  by  ministers 
of  the  church,  who  either  had  not  found  these 
ojiposed  to  the  articles,  or  who  had  made  a  mental 
reservation  in  their  favour  while  subscribing.  In 
consequence  of  these  divergencies  it  had  often 
been  asked.  Why  require  subscription  at  all,  when 
the  articles  are  subscribed  with  so  many  ditierent 
meanings  ?  and  debates  had  been  held,  and  pam- 
phlets written,  to  jirove  that  such  tests  were  use- 
less, and  ought  to  be  abrogated.  At  last,  the 
gi-eat  contest  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  1766,  called  "The  Con- 
fessional;  or  a  full  and  free  inquiry  into  the 
right,  utility,  edification,  and  success  of  estab- 
lishing systematical  confessions  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine in  Protestant  churches."  Although  pub- 
lished anonymously,  it  was  well  known  to  be  the 
pi-oduction  of  the  Piev.  Francis  Blackburne,  rec- 
tor of  Eichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  in  his  day  an  eminent  polemical 
author,  while  the  vigorous  style  of  "The  Confes- 
sional," and  the  daring  principles  it  advocated, 
excited  general  attention.  The  scope  of  the  work 
was  to  jilead  for  the  extinction  of  such  subscrip- 
tions altogether,  from  the  inconveniences  and  in- 
consistencies with  which  they  were  attended  ; 
and  thus  to  cast  down  the  ])ale  of  every  church, 
whether  established  or  dissenting,  and  throw  all 
into  an  uninclosed  common.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  as  obnoxious  to  the 
smallest  sect  as  to  the  National  church  itself,  and 
that  the  outcry  raised  against  it  would  be  from 
every  quarter  alike.  This,  indeed,  Blackburne 
seems  to  have  felt ;  and  as  if  dismayed  at  his  own 
audacity,  he   limited  his   ostensible  demand   to 


the  omission  of  three  out  of  the  eight  declara- 
tions demanded  of  a  minister  on  his  ordination. 
He  was  not  to  be  required  to  declare,  that  he 
thought  himself  called  to  the  ministry  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  he  would  minister  the  word  and 
sacraments  "as  this  church  and  realm  hath  re- 
ceived the  same,"  and  that  he  would  reverently 
obey  his  ordinaiy  and  other  supei'iors  in  the 
church.  Blackburne's  pi-oposals  thus  modified 
were  acceptable  to  many  of  his  bi-ethren  ;  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  party  ;  and  in  1772,  a  petition 
was  sent  from  it  to  parliament  with  250  signa- 
ture.?, of  which  200  were  those  of  clergymen, 
craving  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription, 
&c.  The  debate  which  it  occasioned  extended  to 
the  following  session,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  159  to  67.  By  this  rejection,  the 
heretical  tendencies  of  several,  both  Arian  and 
Socinian,  who  sought  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  Established  church,  were  kept  in  check,  and 
their  hopes  disappointed. 

Although  thus  so  signally  defeated  on  one 
field,  however,  these  j^arties  only  shifted  their 
ground  to  renew  the  trial  upon  another.  It  was 
now  not  as  conscientious  chui-chmeu,  but  as  ag- 
grieved dissenters  that  the  Ariaus  and  Socinian s 
were  to  return  to  the  charge.  Among  the  oltl 
resti'ictions  upon  the  dissenting  ministers  and 
teachers  which  the  act  of  toleration  had  not  re- 
moved, was  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, although  in  these  such  accommodation  had 
been  made  to  the  dissent  of  the  day,  that  Puritan 
scrupulosity  could  submit  to  them.  But  the  old 
Presbyterian  spirit  of  England  had  in  a  great 
measure  faded  into  Arianism  and  Socinianism, 
and  as  such,  continued  to  compose  a  large  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  dissenterisni  of  England. 
This  modified  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  indeed,  was  now  seldom  enforced  ;  but  it 
still  continued  unrepealed,  and  might  at  any  time 
be  used  against  any  unfortunate  dissenting  min- 
ister who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  I30wers.  Accordingly,  two  months  after 
the  faihu'e  of  Blackbui-ne's  petition,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  "the  further  relief 
of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,"  while  the  demand 
seemed  so  reasonable,  that  the  bill  found  many 
advocates  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  go- 
vernment. The  second  i-eading  was  carried  in 
the  comii  ons,  but  on  the  bill  being  carried  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  i-ejected  by  an  OA'er- 
whelming  majoi'ity.  It  was  .shown,  indeed,  in 
the  course  of  debate,  that  this  movement  was  not 
the  act  of  the  dissenters  as  a  body,  but  of  a  mino- 
rity of  them — that  this  minority  consisted  of 
those  who  were  not  recognized  by  the  other  dis- 
senting communities  as  Protestants,  or  even  as 
Christians — and  that  the  bill  "was  nothing  el.'-e 
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than  one  for  the  public  pveacliing  of  Aviaiiisni, 
Socinianism,  any  schism,  any  heresy,  that  any 
fanatic  or  incendiary  may  advance." '  On  the 
following  session  of  1773,  the  bill,  with  several 
amendments,  was  once  more  brought  before  par- 
liament ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  orthodox  dis- 
senters were  on  the  alert  to  oppose  it  both  by  re- 
monstrance and  petitions,  and  foremost  among 
these  dissidents  were  the  Wesleyan  and  White- 
fieldiau  Methodists,  now  risen  into  consequence 
as  an  influential  body,  but  not  yet  avowed  dis- 
senters from  the  Established  church.  Although 
the  bill  passed  again  thi-ough  the  commons,  it 
was  as  formerly  rejected  by  the  lords.  As  it 
was  a  hard  measure  that  the  sound-believing 
portions  of  dissenterism  should  suffer  for  the  per- 
versities of  the  heterodox,  and  the  many  be  in- 
volved with  the  few,  a  separation  and  distinction 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  former  six  years  after- 
wards, when  a  motion  was  made  in  parliament 
"  to  consider  of  granting  further  relief  to  Protes- 
tant dissenting  ministers  and  schoolraastei's." 
On  this  occasion,  the  university  of  Oxford  inter- 
jjosed,  and  obtained  that  the  following  declara- 
tion should  be  given  by  every  one  who  shared  in 
the  benefit  of  the  relief :  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  de- 
chu'e  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant  dis- 
senter ;  and  that  I  take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are 
generally  received  in  Protestant  countries,  for  the 
rule  of  my  faith  and  practice."  With  this 
qualification,  the  dissenters  were  relieved  from 
the  subscription  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Less 
than  this,  indeed,  the  government  could  scarcely 
have  conceded,  after  the  relief  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  previous 
year  (1778),  by  which  the  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties imposed  upon  them  in  1699  for  the  "further 
preventing  the  growth  of  Popery"  were  removed. 
The  terrible  price  exacted  for  this  last  concession 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  ouraccoimt  of  the 
anti-popery  riot  in  Edinburgh  in  1779,  and  the 
Lord  George  Gordon  riot  in  London  in  178(X 

After  having  obtained  the  desired  relief,  by 
which  their  ministers  and  teachers  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  functions  irrespective  of 
the  Thii*ty-nine  Articles,  the  dissenters  remained 
quiet  for  several  years.  But  when  this  exemp- 
tion had  been  for  some  time  enjoyed,  the  pressure 
of  their  remaining  burdens  began  to  be  more 
keenly  felt,  and  none  moi-e  so  than  the  corpora- 
tion and  test  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  By 
these  statutes  no  person  could  be  eligible  to  any 
municipal  office,  or  could  hold  any  office  of  pi'ofit 
or  trust  under  the  crown,  withovit  qualifying  him- 
self by  taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   The  dissenters  might  also  reasonably  liope 
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for  relief  from  these  restrictions,  when  they  I'e- 
membered  that  this  benefit  had  been  extended  in 
1779  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ii-eland.  Their 
appeal  was  accordingly  brought  into  pai^liament 
in  1787,  by  a  motion  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  with  a 
view  to  their  removal.  All  that  the  dissenters 
desired  in  this,  it  was  stated,  was  only  the  restora- 
tion of  their  civil  rights,  not  an  aggression  upon 
the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  Established  church. 
It  was  also  argued  against  sucli  a  religious  test, 
that  the  same  law  which  required  every  person 
I'eceiving  a  commission  in  the  army  or  govern- 
ment office  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  compelled  every  clergyman  to  administer 
it  to  the  applicant,  let  tlie  character  of  the  latter 
be  as  worthless  as  it  might.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  rejected  by  176  against  98.  In  1789, 
after  the  subject  had  been  at  rest  for  two  years, 
it  was  again  brought  into  parliament  by  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  member  for  Yarmouth,  the  original 
mover,  who  pointed  out  with  equal  eloquence 
and  truth  the  disabilities  under  which  the  dis- 
senter laboured  through  these  disqualifying  sta- 
tutes : — "  No  office  under  the  crown,  though  your 
sovereign  may  invite  you  to  his  service — no  com- 
mission in  the  army,  though  the  enemy  may  be 
marching  to  the  capital — no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  of  the  commercial  companies  in  the 
kingdom,  though  your  whole  fortune  may  be 
vested  in  the  stocks — shall  be  yours.  From  the 
direction  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  India  Company,  from  that  of  the 
Russia,  the  Turkey,  the  South  Sea  Companies  you 
are  entirely  debarred ;  for  if  you  should  accept 
any  shai-e  in  the  management  of  these  companies, 
or  any  office  under  the  crown,  or  any  military 
employment,  you  are  within  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes."  The  measure  was  again  defeated,  but 
on  this  occasion  only  by  a  majority  of  122  against 
102.  For  the  third  time  the  motion  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  was  brought 
forward  in  1790,  and  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
Fox.  But  the  alarm  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  occasioned,  the  menaces  witli  which  it  ^ 
had  denounced  both  regal  and  ecclesiastical  rule, 
and  the  sympathy  of  Fox  and  his  party  with  the 
revolutionists,  made  the  demand  for  repeal  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  Neither  was  the  cause  at 
all  benefited  by  their  statements  as  to  the  loyalty 
and  harmlessness  of  dissenterism,  and  its  right 
to  full  political  emancipation,  when  the  proofs 
adduced  consisted  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Priestley  and  the  Unitarians.  On 
this  occasion  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  189. 

An  era  of  religious  liberty  had  now  commenced 
which  was  characterized  by  the  demand  of  vaii- 
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ous  sects  foi"  emancipation  from  the  sevei'al  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  were  placed.  This 
s|)irit,  which  the  impulse  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  awakened,  but  which  a  better  Christian 
feeling  was  directing  in  the  right  course,  could 
see  no  longer  the  necessity  of  prohibitions  that 
had  been  devised  in  an  age  of  violence  and  danger, 
or  the  propriety  of  depriving  whole  communities 
of  their  political  rights  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  belief.  Mere  toleration  was  felt  to  be 
a  stinted  privilege,  especially  by  those  sects  who 
were  separated  from  the  church  by  little  more 
than  a  few  external  forms;  and,  until  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  the  public  religious  move- 
ments were  chiefly  the  demands  of  different  bodies 
for  a  more  perfect  freedom  than  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  them.  Such  was  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  vexatious  prosecution  of  the  Quakers 
for  their  conscientious  non-payment  of  tithes, 
which  was  lost;  that  for  the  abolition  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts  in  its  application  to  Scotch- 
men in  England,  which  was  also  lost ;  and  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  pa.stors,  ministers,  and 
lay  persons  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scot- 
land, which  passed  with  little  discussion.  Even 
the  Unitarians  were  not  behind  among  these 
classes  of  applicants,  and  a  bill  was  moved  for 
the  removal  of  those  old  statutes  of  IG-il,  which 
denounced  the  holders  of  such  doctrines  with 
capital  punishment,  and  which  now,  though  re- 
duced to  a  dead  letter,  were  still  enough,  it  was 
alleged,  to  keep  up  the  popular  odium  with 
which  the  whole  party  was  bi-anded.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  this  dislike  the  Unitarians 
themselves  had  greatly  helped  to  strengthen  by 
their  violent  attacks  on  church  and  state,  and  loud 
laudations  of  the  French  revolution.  The  motion 
in  their  favour  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox  ; 
but  the  debate,  characteristically  enough,  lapsed 
into  a  keen  attack  upon,  and  defence  of  the  French 
revolution  itself,  under  the  smoke  of  which  the 
unfortunate  1)111  disappeared  and  was  lost. 

But  of  all  such  attempts  at  deliverance  from 
penalties  and  restrictions  on  the  score  of  religion, 
none  were  of  greater  importance,  through  their 
future  bearings  and  effects,  than  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Lord  George  Gordon  riot 
had  left  behind  it  a  feeling  of  national  .shame  and 
a  readiness  to  make  i-eparation.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Popish  clergy  in  France  at  the  revolution, 
and  the  helpless  plight  of  those  who  f^ed  to  our 
shores  and  besought  our  sympathy'  and  protec- 
tion, had  awakened  a  favoui-able  relenting  to- 
wards the  church  for  wiiich  they  were  considered 
as  mart}-rs  and  confessors.  It  had  never  been 
the  u-se  and  wont  of  this  most  ]iolitic  of  religious 
institutions  to  be  blind  to  such  opportunities  or 
slow  to  use  them,  and  the  present  crisis  seemed 
favourable  for  its  jiurpose.     It  went  -warily  to 


work,  however,  and  in  its  own  ambidexterous 
fashion.  Knowing  that  the  word  "  Papi.st"  was 
an  abomination,  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
Romanists  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of 
"  Protesting  Roman  Catholics,"  as  if  they  wei'e 
already  half  Protestants ; "  and  they  advanced 
their  claims  under  a  disavowal  of  those  particu- 
lar doctrines  with  which  they  ha<l  been  charged 
since  the  Reformation,  and  for  which  they  had 
been  the  objects  of  constant  watchfulness  and 
dislike.  They  did  not  hold  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  might  be  lawfully  de- 
posed and  even  murdei-ed  by  their  subjects.  They 
did  not  hold  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  They  did  not  believe  that  political  or 
moral  obligations  could  be  dissolved  b}'  priestly 
absolution.  These  doctrines,  whether  held  by  the 
Papists  or  not,  they,  as  Protesting  Roman  Catho- 
lics, utterly  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  Being  thus 
.so  well  fitted  for  exemption  and  worthy  to  ob- 
tain it,  a  bill  Avas  brought  into  parliament  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1791,  "  to  relieve  upon  con- 
ditions and  under  restrictions,  persons  called  Pro- 
testing Catholic  Dissenters  from  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  to  which  Papists,  or  per.sons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  religion  are  by  law  subject." 
All  that  wa-s  claimed  in  their  behalf  for  the 
present  was,  the  same  relief  which  had  been 
granted  in  1782  to  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  but 
with  the  pi"oviso  that  this  should  be  understood 
only  as  the  first  instalment  of  something  more  to 
be  demanded,  and  something  better  to  follow. 
And  their  demand  was  granted  upon  their  swear- 
ing the  same  abjuration  oaths  which  were  im- 
posed upon  their  co-religionists  of  Ireland.  Thus 
their  previous  disabilities  were  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  their  non-admission  to  seats  in  par- 
liament or  high  offices  of  state,  the  prevention  of 
their  schoolmasters  from  educating  Protestant 
pupils,  and  their  disability  to  establish  schools 
in  the  pi-ivileged  cities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
In  return,  they  had  only  to  renounce  by  oath 
the  doctrines  they  had  always  professed  to  re- 
pudiate— that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  here- 
tics; that  excommunicated  kings  might  be  deposed 
and  murdered ;  and  that  the  pope  or  any  other 
foreign  power  had  any  jurisdiction  temporal  or 
civil  within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
following  year  (1793)  the  same  immunities  were 
gi-anted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  as  a 
necessarj'  consequence. 

So  much  having  been  obtained  in  the  removal 
of  Roman  C'atholic  disabilities,  the  contest  was 
allowed  for  a  long  season  to  go  to  rest,  only  tliat 
it  might  be  renewed  in  fitting  time,  and  with 
greater  vigour.  In  the  meantime,  the  gi-owtli 
and  strength  of  Popery  for  such  a  final  conflict, 
by  the  silent  establishment  of  convents  and  mon- 
asteries, had  been  going  onwanl  for  some  years 
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unchecked.  This,  also,  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  flight  of  the  French  ecclesiastics 
to  Britain  at  the  revolution.  Those  refugees  who 
had  been  monks  or  nuns,  on  reaching  the  laud 
of  safety,  had  resumed  their  former  mode  of  life, 
so  that  four  monasteries  and  seventeen  nuuueries 
already  existed  in  Enghmd.  In  consequence  of 
their  poverty,  they  had  also  opened  schools  con- 
nected with  their  institutions,  through  which 
they  wei-e  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  prose- 
lytisni  among  the  children  of  the  neighboui'hood ; 
and  pai-liament,  by  voting  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  emigrants,  might  find  that  it 
was  unwittingly  supporting  tliese  conventual  es- 
tablishments, and  promoting  the  increase  of  Po- 
pery in  England.  These  circumstances  were 
brought  before  parliament  in  May,  1800,  by  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  moved  two  resolutions  on 
the  subject: — "1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  temporary  I'esidence  in  this 
kingdom  of  certain  monastic  societies  should  be 
])ermitted,  subject  to  the  j)rovisions  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  31st  of  his  j^resent  majesty ;  and 
that  the  admission  of  any  new  members  into  such 
societies  should  be  pi'ohibited  ;  and  that  the  names 
and  numbers  of  the  persons  belonging  thereto 
should  be  annually  returned  to  the  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions of  the  county  in  which  they  reside. 
2.  That  all  persons  undertaking  the  jMiblic  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  llomish  faith,  should  also 
return  annually  to  the  court  a  list  containing  the 
names  and  number  of  their  ])upils,  together  with 
the  names  And  places  of  abode  of  their  respective 
pai'ents ;  and  that  a  power  be  given  to  magis- 
trates appointed  by  the  quarter-sessions  to  inspect 
such  institutions  at  jjleasure."  On  the  5th  of 
June,  a  bill  founded  upon  these  resolutions  was 
brought  into  jxirliament,  and  the  arguments  with 
which  it  was  encountered  were  in  the  exaggerated 
vein  of  that  new  spirit  of  religious  liberality 
which  had  not  yet  found  its  proper  measui-e ; 
the  old  extreme  ilread  of  Popery  had  rebounded 
into  its  opposite  of  extreme  confidence  and  toler- 
ation. Monks,  it  was  alleged,  might  as  well 
live  in  their  institutions  without  labour,  as  coun- 
try gentlemen  upon  their  estates ;  and  nuns 
might  be  as  usefully  occupied  at  the  convent 
board,  as  aged  spinsters  at  the  card-table.  If  the 
established  clergy  were  afraid  of  Pojjish  conver- 
sions, let  them  prevent  the  evil  by  more  zealous 
and  effective  ]>reaching.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
shown,  also,  that  the  numbers  of  these  monastic 
establishments  were  much  less  than  had  been 
stated ;  that  the  reports  of  their  conversions 
among  Protestants  were  nothing  but  boastful 
assumptions  on  the  one  hand,  or  false  alarms  on 
the  other ;  and  that  their  schools  were  only  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  people,  and  not  for  the 
purposes   of   proselytism.      The   bill,    however, 


passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
first  and  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  met  with  little  opposition.  But  when 
the  motion  was  made  for  committing  it,  the  ar- 
guments of  Bishop  Horsley  completely  turned 
the  scale,  and  procured  its  rejection  without  the 
house  going  into  a  division.  He  argued,  that 
fiom  the  small  number  of  the  professed,  and  the 
scantiness  of  their  funds ;  from  the  strictness 
of  the  laws  already  existing,  and  the  authority 
of  the  crown  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of  all  pro- 
perties and  estates  bequeathed  for  the  support 
of  such  establishments,  there  could  be  no  danger 
— that  they  would  be  powerless  for  the  present, 
and  must  at  no  distant  period  die  out  from  lack 
of  nourishment.  Speaking  of  the  nuns,  he  added 
in  the  same  tone  of  fearless  confidence  and  con- 
temptuous pity  :  "My  lords,  if  any  ten  or  twenty, 
or  a  larger  number  of  these  ladies  should  choose 
to  take  a  great  house,  where  they  may  live  to- 
gether as  they  have  been  used  to  do  all  their 
lives,  and  lead  their  lives  according  to  their  old 
habits — getting  up  in  the  morning  and  retiring 
at  night  at  stated  hours,  dining  upon  fish  on 
some  days  of  the  week,  upon  eggs  on  others — I 
pi-otest  I  can  discover  no  crime,  no  harm,  no 
danger  in  all  this ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
we  should  be  anxious  to  prevent  it."  In  this 
way,  the  monastic  institutions  were  left  to  lan- 
guish out  their  little  day  of  existence  and  die  of 
inanition.  It  was  a  new  and  fatal  delusion  of 
our  statesmen,  of  which  we  are  now  reajiing  the 
fruits. 

During  these  conflicts  of  the  various  sects  not 
only  for  toleration  but  for  something  more,  it  is 
interesting  to  mark  the  indications  that  were 
given  of  a  new  and  better  perception  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion — the  necessity  of  guarding 
its  sanctions,  and  enforcing  its  public  observ- 
ances. A  dift'erence  of  opinion  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  wisdom  with  which  these  undertakings 
were  animated,  but  there  can  be  none  about 
their  religious  sincerity.  The  chief  of  these  re- 
garded Sabbath  observance,  now  first  introduced 
into  parliament  for  a  more  improved  legislation, 
and  thenceforth  to  become  a  question  of  great 
public  agitation.  What  may  be  called  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  religion — men  who  previously 
had  no  political  recognition,  but  who  now  were 
numerous  and  influential  enough  to  make  their 
voices  heard  and  be  regarded — had  long  felt  that 
the  Sabbath  was  becoming  less  reverenced,  and 
its  obligations  more  openly  and  recklessly  defied. 
They  were  alarmed  to  perceive  in  this,  that  the 
good  old  Puritan  spirit  had  died  out,  and  that 
the  chief  public  distinction  of  the  laud  as  a  Pro- 
testant couutry  was  following  in  its  wake.  The 
j  first  appeal  for  parliamentary  interposition  was 
!  in  March,  1794,  when  a  Sunday  bill  was  brought 
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into  the  House  of  Commous  by  Mr.  Miiiuwariug  ; 
but  it  shared  the  geueral  fate  of  the  first  of  such 
attempts  by  a  summary  extinction.  On  the  year 
following,  another  bill  was  brought  before  the 
house,  pi-oposing  imprisonment  in  addition  to  the 
paltry  fines  that  were  still  in  force  for  Sabbath 
violation;  but  although  supported  by  some  of 
the  ministers,  it  was  also  rejected.  Undismayed 
by  these  defeats,  the  party,  who  would  now  be 
called  the  "Sabbatarians,"  made  a  third  attempt 
in  1799,  and  on  this  occasion  not  upon  general- 
ities, but  a  jiarticular  and  specific  evil.  In  1780, 
Sunday  newspapers  had  been  originated  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  sale  had  been  profitable  and  their 
number  threatened  to  multiply,  while  to  promote 
their  circulation  by  a  flimsy  pretext,  the  leading 
article  of  these  journals  was  generally  of  a  I'eli- 
gious  character,  while  whole  columns  of  secu- 
larities  which  followed,  foi'med  the  staple  and 
atti-action  of  the  broad-sheet.  It  was  jiointed 
out  in  the  debate,  that  these  sermons  or  sermon- 
ettes  would  serve  as  an  apology  to  their  readers 
for  withholding  their  attendance  on  church,  and 
that  very  soon  the  articles  in  question  would 
be  dropped  from  the  Sunday  papers  as  mere  ex- 
crescences. The  bill,  whicli  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Belgrave,  was  "for  suppressing  the  sale 
and  circulation  of  newspapers  on  the  Loixl's-day;" 
and  it  proposed  that  the  penalty  for  the  sale  of 
each  copy,  now  amounting  to  5s.,  should  be  raised 
to  405. ;  that  „£20  should  be  the  penalty  of  a  whole 
day's  issue,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  circulating 
such  papers  should  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
punishable  as  such  by  the  peace-officer,  church- 
warden, or  magistrate.  The  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  such  zealous  legislation,  and  the  bill  was 
rejected  at  its  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  forty  to  twenty-six.  Enough,  however,  had 
been  done  to  show  that  the  geueral  question  had 
become  too  important  to  be  suppressed ;  that  in 
some  one  of  its  manifold  forms  it  would  again 
be  subjected  to  the  legislature;  and  that  from 
the  growing  strength  of  its  supporters  it  would 
be  certain  in  the  end  to  succeed. 

In  this  rajiid  summary  we  have  but  touched 
upon  the  chief  political  events  of  the  history  of 
religion  during  the  present  period.  But  from 
their  tenor  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  spirit  had 
been  awoke  and  was  already  in  active  oi)eration. 
The  geueral  apathy  which  had  succeeded  the 
revolution  of  1689,  and  which  had  slumbered 
so  peacefully  under  the  two  first  Georges,  was 
now  interrupted  by  the  reign  of  a  religious  king ; 
and  an  era  of  revivalism,  which  had  commenced 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  over  the  whole  empire 
of  thought,  liad  descended  upon  religion  also, 
that  the  progress  might  be  more  universal  and 
complete.  That  progress,  indeed,  was  slow 
even  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  present 


period ;  but  it  was  only  because  it  was  a  perma- 
nent influence,  instead  of  a  transient  emotion, 
and  that  very  slowness  was  the  promise  of  a  more 
perfect  and  lasting  durability.  The  progress  of 
this  inner  life  would  more  fitly  constitute  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  age  ;  but  as  it  would  demand 
an  amjjle  record  of  its  own  instead  of  a  brief 
chapter,  we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our  no- 
tice to  a  few  salient  points,  by  which  that  change 
is  hinted  rather  than  described.  It  is  enough  to 
allude  to  the  general  effects  as  they  were  mani- 
fested at  the  close  of  this  period.  The  court 
profligacy  which  had  been  so  rampant  and  un- 
abashed since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had  been 
rebuked,  and  was  beginning  to  hide  its  head. 
A  decent  external  behaviour,  and  in  many  cases 
a  more  thorough  transformation,  had  begun  to 
characterize  oxxr  aristocracy,  who  had  learned 
from  the  example  of  their  sovereign  that  a  de- 
corous morality  and  an  open  religious  profession 
are  not  incompatible  either  with  high  rank  or 
courtly  accomplishments.  Statesmen  were  find- 
ing that  the  religious  element  was  once  more 
becoming  a  power  in  the  government  which  it 
would  be  wise  in  them  to  study  and  necessary 
to  respect.  In  the  church,  although  distinguished 
for  the  present  by  no  individuals  of  pi-e-emineut 
intellect,  there  w-as  a  marked  improvement  among 
the  clergy,  manifested  by  a  more  Christian  strain 
of  preaching,  by  closer  attention  to  their  profes- 
sional duties,  and  by  a  more  decorous,  consistent 
conduct;  so  that  fox-hunting,  hard-drinkingj  and 
dissolute  parsons  could  no  longer  hope  to  escape 
the  condenmation  of  the  public,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  their  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  though 
last  not  least,  this  happy  change  was  manifesting 
itself  in  that  .sympathy  for  otliei*s  whicli  is  the 
best  evidence  of  genuine  Chi'istian  principle,  so 
that  the  broad  foundations  of  those  institutions 
were  laid  —  missions,  Bible  societies,  Sunday 
schools,  and  establishments  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  charitable  relief — which  were  soon  to 
become  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of 
Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  influence  of  royal  ex- 
ample in  producing  this  beneficial  change ;  but 
far  beyond  this,  and  of  an  earlier  period,  w;is 
the  influence  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect 
which,  like  the  ancient  Christians,  had  conquered 
by  endurance,  and  was  rewarded  by  success.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  refer  to  the  Metho- 
dists, who  had  now  risen  into  a  very  numerous 
and  influential  community.  To  them,  therefore, 
and  their  congeners,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  reli- 
gious progress  of  the  present  age. 

We  have  seen  already  liow  unpromising  was 
the  general  aspect  of  religion  toward  the  close 
of  the  former  period.    The  infidel  spirit  of  France, 
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whifli  had  formed  so  important  an  element  in 
effecting  the  revolution,  had  infused  itself  into 
the  literature  of  England ;  and  while  its  fruits 
were  manifested  among  the  higher  classes  by  a 
general  aversion  to  religion,  and  light  flii^pancy 
of  convei'satiou  upon  its  doctrines  and  i-estraints, 
they  were  evinced  among  the  lower  orders  in 
loud  denunciations  of  priest-craft,  impatience  of 
moral  rule,  and  consjjiracies  for  the  overthrow 
both  of  throne  and  altar.  The  Puritan  sj^irit, 
which  in  former  periods  had  been  so  strong  an 
embankment  against  this  evil  tide,  seems  already 
to  have  crumbled  and  melted  away,  while  the 
church  itself  had  substituted  a  cold  and  empty 
formalism  for  the  zeal  that  had  once  inspired 
it  with  such  earnest  life  and  activity.  It  was 
well,  in  such  a  collapse,  that  reviving  influences 
were  at  hand  to  impart  a  new  life  to  the  ex- 
hausted frame  of  the  church,  and  the  apathetic 
spirit  of  the  community.  And  first  of  these 
was  the  despised  Methodism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  had  now  become  a  great  religious 
power,  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Puritanism 
itself,  and  was  provoking  by  its  new  character 
and  claims  the  inquiry  as  well  as  the  opposition 
of  many.  It  was  impossible  that  the  church 
could  remain  indifferent  to  a  cause  which,  origin- 
ating among  its  own  members,  and  still  professing 
to  adhere  to  it,  was  yet  so  dissimilar  in  charac- 
ter and  aspect  to  the  communion  of  which  it 
formed  a  part. 

AVe  briefly  noted  in  a  former  chapter  the  com- 
mencement of  Methodism  under  its  two  princi- 
pal founders,  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley, 
and  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  jireaching.  At 
the  commencement  of  their  cai'eer,  no  ordinary 
alarm  was  needed,  and  they  raised  it  with  such 
fearless  earnestness  that  the  general  lethargy  was 
shaken.  As  the  number  of  their  converts  was 
speedily  increased  and  their  churches  were  multi- 
plied, and  as  the  spheres  of  their  action  were 
wide  and  apart,  while  their  cause  as  yet  was  de- 
spised by  those  who  were  trained  to  the  regular 
ministry,  they  were  obliged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  lay  pi-eachers ;  and  this,  which  was 
at  first  a  necessity,  became  afterwai-ds  a  regular 
part  of  the  institution  of  Methodism.  However 
defective  such  teachers  might  be  in  learning  and 
expei'ience,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  found 
wanting  in  zeal  and  earnestness ;  and  being  them- 
selves of  the  people,  they  were  the  better  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  lower  orders,  of  whom  the  ranks 
of  Methodism  were  in  the  first  instance  chiefly 
composed.  But  it  was  impossil^le  in  the  common 
course  of  events  that  such  a  cause  should  go  on 
unchecked  ;  it  was  an  active  aggression  against 
the  established  order,  and  therefore  was  met  by 
resistance.  At  Bristol,  a  hostile  mob  assembled 
round  the  new  places  of  worship  opeiied  by  the 


Methodists,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  magis- 
tracy. At  St.  Ives,  Wesley  himself,  and  a  con- 
gi-egation  which  he  had  formed,  were  repeatedly 
assailed  by  crowds  of  rustics,  who  were  stirred 
up  by  the  rector,  curate,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
district,  so  that  many  of  the  worshijipers  were 
wounded,  and  their  i^reaching-house  was  razed  to 
the  ground.  In  London  also  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, he  and  his  followers  were  frequently  pelted 
with  showers  of  stones ;  and  at  one  time  the  mob 
assailed,  and  almost  succeeded  in  unroofing  his 
chapel  at  the  Foundry.  Two  Methodists,  John 
Nelson  and  Thomas  Beard,  were  sent  into  the 
army,  at  that  time  considered  a  sort  of  transport- 
ation, and  for  no  other  crime  that  could  be  al- 
leged against  them,  but  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  preaching.  It  is  gratifying,  howevei',  to 
find  that  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  were  op- 
posed to  these  mob  outrages,  and  that  when  the 
]:)ersecuted  Methodists  of  the  rural  districts  were 
unable  to  obtain  protection  or  redress  from  the 
country  justices,  they  always  found  it  on  remov- 
ing their  cause  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In 
Ireland,  the  hostility  to  Methodism  was  still 
more  decided:  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  its 
l^reachers,  Charles  Wesley,  the  brother  of  John, 
had  a  presentment  lodged  against  him  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Cork,  as  a  person  of  ill  fame,  a  vaga- 
bond, and  a  common  disturber  of  his  majesty's 
peace,  with  a  petition  that  he  mightbe transported ; 
and  the  same  charge,  with  a  similar  recommend- 
ation, was  brought  against  several  of  liis  coadju- 
tors. Encouraged  by  this  countenance  aftbrded 
by  the  magistrates,  the  mob  broke  loose,  and 
scoured  the  streets  both  day  and  night,  their 
leader  pi'oclaiming  "  Five  pounds  for  a  swaddler's 
head!" — for  by  this  name  the  Methodists  had 
begun  to  be  distinguished  in  Ireland.  These  were 
but  specimens  of  the  hostility  which  the  cause 
encountered  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but 
in  Wales,  in  America,  and  the  West  Indies — in 
every  place  to  which  the  entei-prise  of  its  first 
missionaries  was  directed.  But  their  zeal  was  of 
that  kind  which  rejoices  in,  as  well  as  triumphs 
over,  such  difticulties,  and  Methodism  derived 
new  strength  and  increase  from  every  storm  that 
was  raised  to  level  it. 

Of  the  two  founders  of  Methodism,  the  first  to 
find  rest  from  his  toils  was  George  Whitefield, 
who  died  at  Newbury,  in  New  England,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  after  a  life  of 
constant  action  in  Britain,  alternated  by  seven 
voyages  to  America.  Of  a  simple  character  and 
void  of  ambition,  his  great  aim  was  to  rouse  the 
slothful,  alarm  the  impenitent,  and  reform  the 
godless,  without  seeking  to  foi-m  any  distinctive 
sect ;  and  when  his  purpose  was  accomplished,  he 
left  those  whom  he  had  awakened  to  adopt  their 
own  communion,  whether  it  might  be  in  the  Es- 
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tablibUeil  cluircli,  or  among  the  ranks  of  evan- 
gelical dissenterism.  The  etfects  of  his  wonder- 
ful preacliing  were  therefore  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  stimulus  it  atforded  to  the  religious  com- 
munity at  large,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
meated through  chui-ch  and  chapel  alike,  than  the 
number  of  his  avowed  followers;  and  nothing 
definite  remained  in  this  form  at  his  death,  but  a 
few  places  of  worship,  which  he  had  filled  with 
large  congregations.  But  to  these  were  added 
the  numerous  chapels  and  college  built  by  Lady 
Huntingdon  ;  and  the  party  thus  formed  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Whitefield  or  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  in  distinction  to  the  Armin- 
iau  or  Wesleyan.  These  titles  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate their  respective  tenets,  as  well  as  the  causes 
that  kept  them  asunder  notwithstanding  their 
common  aim.  In  their  religious  belief,  those 
followers  of  Whitefield  wei-e  identified  with  the 
old  English  Puritans,  while  the  polity  which  they 
adopted  was  a  blended  system  of  Presbyterianism 
and  Independency.  Since  the  death  of  their 
founder,  the  Calviuistic  Methodists  have  been 
chiefly  found  in  our  large  towns,  where  tliey  have 
chapels  more  numerously  attended  than  those  of 
any  other  denominatiou  ;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  able  to  form  congregations  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  ;  and  they  have 
now  two  colleges  or  theological  institutions  for 
clerical  education,  one  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  the  other  at  Hackney,  near  Loudon. 

Of  a  very  different  character  were  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyans,  who  was 
born  a  religious  legislator,  who  regarded  himself 
from  boyhood  as  one  destined  to  some  extraor- 
dinary work,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
followers,  proceeded  to  secure  them  by  rules  and 
regulations  that  kept  them  apart,  and  distin- 
guished them  from  every  other  community.  His 
indefatigable  career  of  travelling,  preaching,  and 
writing,  was  also  continued  unabated  over  a  long 
extended  life,  so  that  before  he  died,  his  form  of 
government  was  in  complete  operation,  while  his 
followers  had  gathered  and  grown  into  a  nume- 
rous and  influential  community.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  in  March,  1791,  when  he 
had  reached  his  eighty-eighth  year,  the  number 
of  members  in  connection  with  him  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  amounted 
to  80,000.  All  this,  too,  was  nothing  more  tliau 
a  promise  of  that  remarkable  increase  of  their 
community,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
period.  While  Wesley  lived,  he  exercised  over 
them  the  authority  of  an  irresponsible  bishop, 
and  assumed  tlie  complete  control  of  those  lay 
preachers  whom  he  called  to  the  office,  and  sent 
as  missionaries  over  the  whole  kingdom,  allowing 
them  no  greater  scope  than  what  he  was  pleased 
to  measure  out  to  them.     "  What,  then,  is  my 


power  ?"  he  asked  : — "  It  is  a  power  of  admitting 
into,  and  excluding  from  the  societies  under  my 
care,  of  choosing  and  removing  leaders  and  stew- 
ards, and  of  receiving  or  not  receiving  helpers, 
and  appointing  them  when,  where,  and  how  to 
hel]}  me."  The  same  episcopal  spirit  is  impressed 
upon  all  the  governing  portions  of  his  complicated 
polity,  for  to  the  last  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  com- 
munity as  a  portion  of  it,  instead  of  a  separate 
sect.  But  the  results  which  ensued,  although 
necessary  consequences,  were  such  as  he  had  not 
contemplated.  The  Armiuian  stamp  which  he 
impressed  upon  its  doctrines  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  and  thus, 
Methodism  must  have  been  compelled,  .sooner  or 
later,  to  acknowledge  itself  a  dissent.  The  illite- 
I'ate  character,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  extrava- 
gant zeal  of  its  preachers,  excluded  them  froru 
the  clerical  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  cora- 
jselled  them,  in  self-defence,  to  iissume  a  clerical 
standing  of  their  own.  The  Methodists  were  re- 
quired by  their  founder  to  receive  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance of  the  Last  Suj^per  either  from  the  hands 
of  the  parish  minister,  or  from  those  regularly 
ordained  clergy  who  officiated  in  their  chapels ; 
but,  since  his  death,  they  have  avoided  the  parish 
churches,  and  received  the  conmiunion  in  prefer- 
ence from  their  own  ecclesiastics.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  his  death  had  deprived  them  of 
his  all  but  pontifical  authority,  their  form  of 
government  underwent  a  modification,  and  be- 
came what  was  considered  a  new  species  of  Pres- 
byterianism. By  this  change  the  conference 
became  to  Methodism  what  the  general  assembly 
is  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  ministers 
assumed  the  power  to  admit  members  to  their 
communion,  and  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  by  their 
own  authority. 

But  the  effects  of  Wesley's  death  were  still 
moi'e  strikingly  numifested  in  a  secession  which 
occurred  soon  after  that  event.  In  a  former 
chapter  allusion  was  made  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  conference,  and  to  the  authority 
which  it  exercised  over  the  movements  of  the 
whole  body.  It  was  the  supreme  irresponsible 
power  from  whose  dictates  there  was  no  appeal, 
But  unlike  the  Scottish  assembly,  it  was  a  self- 
elected  oligarchy,  consisting  entirely  of  ministers, 
instead  of  a  due  admixture  of  lay  representation : 
and  its  meetings  were  held  and  its  decrees  passed 
with  closed  doors,  so  that  the  jjeople  could  have 
no  voice  in  its  proceedings.  This  was  complained 
of  as  tyrannous  and  uuscriptural,  so  that,  at  the 
conference  held  at  Leeds  in  1797,  delegates  ap- 
peared from  many  societies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  complain  of  the  evil,  and  demand  redress. 
Their  requests,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
reasonable,  and  accordant  with  the  feelings  of 
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Englishmen,  were,  tliat  the  people  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  formation  of  their  own  laws,  the 
choice  of  their  own  office-bearers,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  their  own  property — and  these  demands, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  were  refused.  The 
remonsti-ants  therefore  seceded,  and  proceeded 
to  form  a  party  of  their  own  upon  more  liberal 
principles.  The  result  was  a  closer  assimilation 
of  their  polity  to  that  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  ism, 
in  which  the  people  wei'e  allowed  to  choose  their 
officers,  and  appear  by  representatives  at  all  their 
synodical  meetings.  Such  was  the  first  offshoot 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  they  assumed  to 
themselves  the  name  of  New  Connection  Method- 
ists, and  also  of  Kilhamites,  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Kilham,  their  leader  in  the  secession.  Four 
other  parties  also  have  subsequently  broken  off 
on  the  same  or  similar  objections,  after  the  gene- 
ral cause  had  attained  strength  and  numbers, 
and  found  time  for  internal  debate  and  quarrel, 
but  still  adhering  to  the  common  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Wesleyan  ism,  and  therefore  giving  hopes 
of  future  reconcilement  and  re-union. 

Connected  with  the  origin  of  Methodism,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren  into  England,  Wich  them  Wesley  be- 
came acquainted  for  the  first  time  in  1735,  and 
so  much  was  he  struck  with  their  primitive  man- 
ners and  fervent  piety,  that  in  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  his  mind  he  adopted  their  principles,  and 
became  one  of  the  United  Brethren.  In  this 
way,  the  incipient  Methodism  of  England  bade 
fair  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  revived  Moravian- 
ism  adapted  to  its  new  country  and  people.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  a  church  of  German 
growth  was  not  suited  to  the  English  tempera- 
ment, and  that  John  Wesley  and  Count  Zinzen- 
dorff  could  not  co-operate  in  mutual  peace  and 
equality ;  and  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  for  a 
nnion  between  the  two  infant  sects,  they  parted 
asunder,  and  each  went  upon  its  own  way.  It 
was  in  this  manner,  too,  that  the  followers  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  had  separated  from  each 
other  as  soon  as  they  had  sprung  into  existence. 
But  even  this  contention,  which  was  otherwise  so 
much  to  be  regretted,  sufficed  to  animate  the 
rival  bodies  with  gi-eater  zeal,  and  incite  them  to 
double  activity  upon  their  common  mission.  A 
very  short  notice  of  this  foreign  church,  which 
was  now  to  be  naturalized  in  Britain,  is  all  that 
our  limits  will  permit. 

This  sect  of  the  Moravians  originally  consisted 
of  three  different  classes  or  churches.  The  first 
of  these  claimed  for  itself  a  very  early  antiquitj', 
going  back  nearly  to  the  apostolic  jieriod,  and 
considering  itself  a.s  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  true  religion  during  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  when  as  yet  Protestantism  had  neither 
name    nor   distinction.     The   second    class,  who 


after  the  Reformation  became  the  followers  of 
Luther,  were  identified  with  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  third  party  were  they  who  embi-aced  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  thiis  became  connected 
with  what  was  especially  designated  the  Reformed 
church.  As  they  were  so  much  at  one,  however, 
in  their  common  creed  and  character,  as  well  as 
their  Sclavonic  nationality,  a  union  took  place 
between  the  three  parties,  having  for  their  con- 
necting principle,  "living  faith,  vital  religion, 
love  for  the  mutual  communion  of  Christian 
brethren,  and  zeal  which  aims  by  united  efforts 
to  propagate  the  religion  of  Jesus."  Upon  these 
catholic  principles  an  alliance  was  easy,  of  which, 
union,  not  incorporation,  was  the  object,  so  that 
these  classes  still  retained  their  old  communion, 
whether  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  they  acquired  the  name  of  "  Unitas 
Fratrum^  or  United  Bi-ethren.  Their  other  title 
of  Moravians,  was  derived  from  the  migration  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  Moravia,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  settlement  at  Herrnhut,  an  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorff.  The  count,  who  is  generally 
su]iposed  to  have  been  the  promoter  anfl  head  of 
this  union,  Avas  administrator  of  the  Lutheran 
branch  of  this  community.  Amonga  people  united 
by  such  terms  of  mutual  forbearance,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  three  Christian  communities,  of  which 
they  wei'e  originally  composed,  are  received  with 
equal  tolei^ation.  Thus,  the  ordination  among 
them  is  by  bishojjs  or  presbyters,  accoi'ding  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  congregation, 
while  both  l)isho]:)  and  presbyter  will  receive 
fi-om  each  other's  hands  the  most  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  religion  without  demur  or  controversy. 
But  instead  of  possessing  exclusively  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  these  bishops,  as  well  as  the 
pastors  and  deacons,  are  subordinate  and  subject 
to  a  college  of  elders,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  church  is  intrusted.  Over  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  unity,  is  also  appointed  an  ad- 
ministrator and  honorary  president,  as  its  patron, 
to  watch  over  its  welfare  and  promote  its  in- 
terests. In  this  manner  the  Episcopalian  and 
Presbytei-ian  elements  are  combined  in  the  polity 
of  the  TTnited  Brethren.  But  a  third  element, 
which  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  ante-Re- 
formation Moravians,  has  also  been  admitted  into 
the  union,  consisting  of  those  forms  which  were 
supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  apostolic  ages.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
following : — They  celebrate  Easter-day  at  sunrise, 
and  upon  the  burial-ground,  when  the  minister  be- 
gins with  the  sentence  from  Scripture,"  The  Lord 
is  risen!"  upon  which  the  people  reply,  "He  is 
risen  indeed!"  In  imitation  of  the  example  of 
the  Founder  of  our  faith,  they  wash  each  other's 
feet  once  a  year,  each  performing  tlie  office  to 
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their  own  sex,  jirevions  to  receiving  tlie  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper.    At  the  sacrament,  the  min- 
ister oiHciates  in  a  white  surplice,  and  the  com- 
municants receive  and  eat  the  bread  kneeling. 
Before  its  celebration,  the  minister  exhorts  the 
people  to  self-examination,  and  all  the  assembly 
kneeling  down  ask  for  absolution.     A  liturgy  is 
used  in  public  worship  ;  and  in  baptism,  three  or 
five  witnesses   are  present,  who  are  frequently 
called  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  and  who  lay 
their  hands  on  the  infant  along  with  the  minis- 
ter, and  pronounce  with  him  the  baptismal  bene- 
diction.    In  their  church  courts,  female  elders 
are  admitted,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  right 
of  voting.    In  gi'eat  and  doubtful  questions  before 
their  synod,  ujion  which  they  are  unable  to  de- 
cide, they  have  recourse  to  the  "lot,"  in  imitation 
of  the  apostles  on  their  selection  of  a  bi'other  in 
the  room  of  Judas  Iscariot.     The  Moi'avians  are 
peculiarly  strict  in  keeping  the  sexes  apart,  not 
only  in  every-day  intercourse,  but  their  meetings 
for  public  worship ;  they  occupy  different  sides 
of  the  chajiel,  and  are  imder  the  inspection  of 
elders  of  their  own  sex.     Marriage  also,  instead 
of  being  a  2:»rivate  and  personal  affiiir,  is  made 
tlie  business  of  the  chui'ch  ;  if  no  choice  has  pi'e- 
viously  been   made,  the  elders   assign  partners 
for  each  other,  but  w^hei'e  a  mutual  affection  has 
been  formed,  the  consent  of  the  elders  is  neces- 
sary for  their  union.    The  introduction  of  this  re- 
markal)le  church  into  England  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  visits  of  Count  Zinzendortf,  first  in  1737, 
and  afterwards  in  1749,  and  to  its  connection 
with  the  rising  cause  of   Methodism,  although 
this  friendly  connection  was  afterwards  exchanged 
for  rivalry  and  contention.     It  was  unfortunate 
for  the  Moravians  of  that  period,  that  their  re- 
ligious language  was  so  deeply  tinged  with  piet- 
ism, and  that  their  hymns  and  other  productions, 
not  excepting  the  writings  of  Zinzendorff  himself, 
were  filled  with  expressions  in  relation  to  divine 
love  and  holy  ardour  that  wei-e  susce]jtible  of  the 
worst  intei'pretations.     Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  brethren  were  at  first  maligned  in  England  as 
a  sect  of  infamous  sensualists,  who  combined  the 
profligate  principles  of  the  old  Familists  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  the  licentious   communist 
lives  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  in  the  days  of 
Luther.    But  a  little  acquaintanceship  with  these 
misjudged  Moravians  was  sufficient  to  show,  that 
their  lives  were  as  piu-e  and  primitive  as  their  pro- 
fessions, and  that  their  allegorical  phraseology  was 
rather  an  offence  against  the  proprieties  of  taste 
than  the  principlesof  holiness  and  morality.  Their 
cause  took  root  in  the  British  soil  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcry  raised  against  it,  and  while  they 
are  not  surpa.ssed  by  any  other  sect  in  an  u]> 
right  consistent  Christian  rectitude  of  walk  and 
conversation,  they  have  taken  the  lead  of  others 


in  missionary  enterprise,  especially  where  it  is 
connected  with  danger  and  self-denial.  Of  this, 
full  proof  has  been  especially  affoi'ded  in  their 
missions  to  the  Indians  of  Ameiicu,  and  to 
Greenland. 

It  would  have  been  singular  if,  on  the  eve  of 
a  national  religious  revival,  no  distinguished 
heretic  or  mystagogue  had  appeared,  to  exagger- 
ate the  fervour  of  the  coming  change,  and  serve 
as  a  warning  against  excessive  zeal  and  headlong 
innovation.  And  such  a  man  was  Baron  Em- 
anuel Swedenborg,  a  native  of  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden,  and  born  in  1689.  His  whole  career 
was  remarkable,  and  calculated  to  arrest  inquiry. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  commenced  public  life  by 
publishing  a  volume  of  Latin  poetry  ;  afterwards 
made  a  tour  of  sevei'al  yeai-s  through  the  princi- 
pal couuti'ies  of  Europe  ;  and  finally  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  ])hysics  and  mathematics,  his 
proficiency  in  which  was  attested  by  his  numer- 
ous scientific  works,  that  procured  him  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation,  the  oflice  of  assessor  in  the 
metallic  college  of  Stockholm,  a  patent  of  no- 
bility, and  membership  in  some  of  the  jjrincipal 
scientific  societies.  But  in  spite  of  such  pursuits, 
and  the  honours  that  crowned  them,  he  threw 
all  aside,  and  started  upon  a  very  different  career, 
which  he  thus  announced  to  the  world  : — "  What- 
ever of  worldly  honours  and  advantage  may  a]j- 
pear  to  be  in  the  things  before  mentioned,  I  hohl 
them  but  as  matters  of  low  estimation,  when 
compared  to  the  honour  of  that  holy  ofiice  to 
which  the  Loixl  himself  hath  called  me,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  me,  his 
unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance,  in 
the  year  1743,  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  spiri- 
tual world,  and  to  enable  me  to  convei'se  with 
spirits  and  angels  ;  and  this  privilege  has  con- 
tinued with  me  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I 
began  to  pi-int  and  publish  various  unknown 
arcana,  which  have  been  either  seen  by  me  or 
revealed  to  me,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  the 
state  of  men  after  death,  the  true  worship  of 
God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptui-es,  and 
many  other  important  truths  tending  to  salva- 
tion and  true  wisdom."  In  the  revelations  of 
these  wonderful  arcana,  he  announces  that  the 
spiritual  world  does  not  exist  in  space,  but  is  im- 
mediately present,  and  present  everywhere.  "  Of 
this,"  he  says,  "  I  Avas  convinced,  because  I  would 
there  see  Africans  and  Indians  very  near  me, 
although  they  are  so  many  miles  distant  here  on 
earth  ;  nay,  that  I  could  be  made  present  with 
the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  in  our  system, 
and  also  with  the  inhabitants  of  planets  that  are 
in  other  woi'lds  and  revolve  about  other  suns. 
By  virtue  of  such  ])resence,  not  of  place,  I  have 
conversed  with  apostles,  departed  jiopes,  em- 
perors, and  kings ;  with  the  late  reformers  of  the 
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church,  Luther,  Calvin,  aud  Melancthoii,  and 
with  others  from  distant  countries."  Being  thus 
so  well  qualified  to  tell  "the  secrets  of  a  world 
unknown,"  he  pi'oceeds  to  describe  the  spiritual 
existence,  which,  according  to  his  account,  is  not 
only  abundantly  material,  but  sutliciently  sensual 
even  for  the  most  unrefined.  And  there,  he  tells 
us,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  space,  "after 
death  a  man  is  so  little  changed,  that  he  even 
does  not  know  but  he  is  living  in  the  present 
world ;  that  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  even  enjoys 
conjugal  delight,  as  in  this  world ;  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  worlds  is  so  great, 
that  in  the  si)iritual  world  tliere  are  cities,  with 
palaces  and  houses,  and  also  writings  and  books, 
employments  and  merchandises ;  that  there  are 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  there."  This  is 
even  upon  a  lower  scale  than  the  Paradise  of  Ma- 
homet, or  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks,  although 
the  saving  clause  is  added,  that  although  in  this 
s])iritual  world  the  same  things  exist  as  in  the 
natural  world,  yet  "in  heaven  such  things  are 
in  an  infinitely  more  perfect  state." 

The  system  of  theology  \Vhich  was  to  be  estab- 
lished by  these  revelations,  if  at  all  intelligible, 
can  be  best  understood  from  Swedenborg's  own 
woi'ds,  as  contained  in  his  J'rue  Christian  Reli- 
gion:— "I  was  once  raised  up,  as  to  my  spirit," 
he  writes,  "into  the  angelic  heaven,  and  intro- 
duced to  a  particular  society  therein  ;  and  im- 
mediately some  of  the  wise  ones  of  the  society 
came  to  me  and  said,  'What  news  from  earth?' 
I  replied,  'This  is  new,  that  the  Lord  hath  re- 
vealed arcana,  which  in  ])oint  of  real  excellence 
exceed  all  the  arcana  heretofore  revealed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  church.'  They  asked, '  What 
arcana V  I  answered, 'The  following:  1.  That 
in  all  and  every  part  of  the  Word,  there  is  a 
spiritual  sense  corresponding  with  the  natural 
sense ;  and  that  the  Word  by  that  sense  is  the 
medium  of  conjunction  between  mankind  and  the 
Lord,  and  also  of  consociation  with  angels,  aud  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  Word  resideth  in  that  sense. 
2.  That  the  correrpoxdexcies  of  which  the  spiri- 
tual sense  of  the  Word  consisteth,are  discovered.' 
And  the  angels  asked,  'Had  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  no  knowledge  heretofore  concerning 
correspondencies  ?'  I  re[)lied,  'None  at  all :  and 
that  tl>e  doctrine  of  correspondencies  had  been 
hidden  now  for  some  thousands  of  j'ears,  viz., 
since  the  time  of  Job  ;  that  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  ages  before  it,  the  science  of  coi-respondencies 
was  esteemed  the  chief  of  sciences,  being  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  to  man,  because  it  was  the 
fountain  of  knowledge  concerning  spiritual  things, 
relating  to  heaven  and  the  church  ;  but  that 
this  science,  by  reason  of  its  being  perverted  to 
idolatrous  purposes,  was  so  obliterated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  divine  providence  of  the  Lord, 
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that  no  ti'aces  of  it  wei'e  left ;  that  nevertheless 
at  this  time,  it  was  again  revealed  by  the  Lord, 
in  order  to  effect  a  conjunction  of  the  members 
of  the  church  with  him,  and  their  consociation 
with  the  angels.' " 

To  make  known  his  new  doctrine,  and  furnish 
the  key  to  these  correspondencies,  the  baron  not 
only  wrote  many  theological  works,  but  visited 
as  a  missionary  some  of  the  pi'incipal  cities  of 
Europe,  especially  Amsterdam  and  London,  and 
it  was  in  the  last  of  these  that  he  died,  a.d.  1772. 
That  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  scientific  at- 
tainments, so  upright  in  character,  and  indifferent 
to  applause  or  influence,  should  have  broached 
so  wild  <a  creed,  and  been  so  earnest  in  pi'omoting 
it,  would  be  perplexing,  were  we  not  informed, 
that  about  twenty  years  before  he  died,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever  accompanied  with  delirium, 
and  that  it  was  after  this  period  he  became  a 
religious  clairvoyant  and  heresiarch.  The  result 
of  his  labours  in  England  were,  that  a  sect  was 
established  under  the  name  of  Swedenl)oi"gianisni 
or  the  New  Jerusalem  church  ;  that  they  have 
erected  chapels  in  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
and  other  pai"ts  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  that 
not  a  fewpersonsof  talent  and  education,  although 
they  did  not  join  the  new  cause,  were  yet  so  im- 
pi'essed  by  its  eloquent  mysticism  and  alluring 
revelations  of  the  invisible  world,  as  to  form 
from  them  a  modified  S3''stem  of  their  own,  and 
become  the  propounders  of  new  doctrines  aiul 
interjiretations.  It  was  also  alleged,  that  a 
numerous  bod}'  of  the  clergy  in  England  thought 
favourably  of  the  opinions  of  Swedenborg,  and 
]irivately  ado])ted  them,  but  without  resigning 
their  charges,  under  the  idea  that  the  baron  liad 
no  intention  to  form  a  church,  but  had  left  every 
one  to  follow  his  own  conscience.  Besides  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  Swedenborgians  were  formed  in  France, 
Holland  and  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland  and  Tur- 
key, the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America. 

The  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church 
thus  widely  diffused,  and  subject  to  so  many 
modifications,  it  would  be  difficult  to  particularize. 
But  adoj)ting  for  their  standard  the  s|)ecimen  ex- 
hibited by  the  English  Swedenboi-gians,  the  foi- 
l-owing may  be  received  as  an  outline : — Believing 
in  one  God,  they  hold,  however,  that  he  is  no 
other  than  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  always  existed 
in  a  human  form  ;  that  in  this  divine  person 
there  is  a  real  Trinitj',  consisting  of  his  divinity, 
his  humanity,  and  the  operation  of  them  both ; 
but  that  this  Trinity  did  not  exist  from  eternity, 
but  commenced  at  the  incarnation.  In  this  way 
they  totally  reject  the  principles  of  the  Athana- 
sian  and  Nicene  creeds.  Of  the  incarnation,  they 
believe  that  Christ  took  upon  himself  a  proper  hu- 
man or  material  body,  but  not  a  liuman  soul ;  and 
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that  he  redeemed  the  world  by  subduing  the  hells  '  church,  and  its  ritual  was  performed  by  a  splen- 
or  evil  spirits,  and  regulating  anew  the  heavens,  so  |  didly  attired  priesthood,  and  with  a  pompous  and 
as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  spiritual  church  ;  ;  captivating  ceremonial.  The  religious  works  of 
and  that  without  such  redemption  no  man  could  Swedenborg,  also,  originally  written  in  Latin, 
have  been  saved  or  angel  retained  in  his  integrity,  were  translated  into  English,  while  a  society 
Of  the  Scriptures,  they  believe  that  they  are  to  formed  in  Manchester  for  their  diffusion  circu- 
be  interpreted  not  only  in  a  literal,  but  a  spiri-  lated  not  less  than  16,000  copies  in  the  course  of 
tual  sense  which  extends  over  every  part  of  the  a  very  few  yeai-s.  But  this  first  blaze  of  success 
sacred  writiuo-s  except  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  not  been  durable — the  New  Jerusalem  church 
and  that  this  sjnritual  sense  was  unknown  to  the  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  sect ;  and  the 
Avorld  until  it  was  i-evealed  to  Emauuel  Sweden-    chief  efi'ect  of  its  principles  is  to  be  traced  in  their 


borg.  They  hold  that  there  are  angels  attending 
on  men  and  residing  in  their  affections ;  that 
temptations  are  a  struggle  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  angels  within  a  man,  and  that  in  this 
way  C4od  assists  men  under  tem])tation,  as  of 
themselves  they  can  do  nothing.  The  doctrine 
of  a  divine  influx  from  God  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  Swedenborgian  creed.  According  to 
it,  there  is  a  universal  influx  from  God  into  the 
souls  of  men,  and  that  this  divine  light  on  the 


influence  upon  individual  minds,  their  amalgama- 
tion with  other  systems  of  i-eligious  opinion,  and 
the  sects  they  have  directly  or  indirectly  germi- 
nated from  the  time  of  their  first  jiromulgation 
to  the  present  hour.' 

The  religious  history  of  Scotland  dm-ing  this 
period  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  the  one 
leading  event  which  had  formed  its  chief  charac- 
teristic since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  since  the   period  of  James  VI. 


si^iritual  world  is  like  that  of  the  sun  in  the  i  This  was  the  struggle  against  patronage  in  tlie 
natural  world ;  that  each  man  receives  it  accord-  I  ])resentatiou  of  church  livings,  which  had  ever 
ing  to  his  state,  and  that  by  the  evil  nature  of  been  regarded  by  popular  feeling  as  the  great 
the  wicked  these  good  influxes  are  changed  into  |  barrier  to  the  church's  liberty  and  independence, 
their  opposites.  Besides,  we  are  subject  to  evil  The  struggle,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lately  pro- 
influences  from  the  hells  or  evil  spirits,  as  well  duced  a  secession  from  the  chuix-h,  which  was 
as  good  ones  from  God  and  his  angels,  and  all  gi-owing  into  such  strength  and  importance  that 
angels,  whether  good  or  bad,  were  originally  men.  |  it  now  could  number  120  meeting-houses.     But 


At  death  the  soul,  instead  of  passing  at  once  into 
heaven  or  hell,  is  sent  to  an  intermediate  state, 
called  the  world  of  spirits,  where  the  good  are  ■ 
purified  from  remaining  evil,  and  the  bad  divested 
of  what  good  they  may  retain ;  and  on  the  third 
day  after  death  man  rises  again  in  a  substantial 
body,  which  was  inclosed  within  his  material 
body,  and  in  this  he  lives  as  a  man  to  eternity, 
whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Such  are  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  Swedeuborgianism  ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  thev  are  little  fitted  for  the 


here  the  spirit  of  secession,  instead  of  being 
stopped  by  conciliation,  was  only  aggiavated  by 
renewed  aggressions  to  a  fresh  act  of  vindication; 
and,  in  1760,  another  departure  occurred,  by 
which  a  new  body  of  dissent  was  formed  similar 
to  that  of  the  Seceders.  The  event  that  occa- 
sioned it  w-as  the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar  by  a  decision  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  against  the  wishes  and  ajipeal  of 
the  parishioners.  On  this  result,  a  number  of 
them  withdrew,  and  erected  a  new  place  of  wor- 


rough  test  of  analysis  or  disputation:  they  are  a  ]  ship;  their  cause  was   adopted  by  three  minis- 


sort  of  religious  mesmerism  that  eludes  botl 
grasp  and  touch.  Besides,  they  have  settled  all 
antagonistic  controversies  by  the  fiat  of  their 
master,  whose  knowledge  was  so  supernatural  and 
imerring.  Arianism  and  Sociuianism  he  stamped 
with  utter  reprobation.  Calvinism  fares  no  better, 
for  he  saw  the  Genevese  reformer  in  the  other 
world,  still  holding  fast  his  opinions  indeed,  but 
doomed  to  expiate  them  in  a  sort  of  hell  where 
there  was  little  chance  for  repentance  or  change. 
As  for  Luther,  Swedenboi-g  found  that  he  was 
admitted  into  heaven,  but  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  posthumous  conversion. 

In  England,  and  during  the  present  period  of 
our  history,  the  cause  of  Swedeuborgianism  as- 
sumed an  important  aspect:  its  places  of  wor- 
ship, which  were  called  temples,  were  numei'ous, 
its  liturgy  was  formed  upon  that  of  the  English 


ters,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  pi-esbytery ; 
and  the  new  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Relief 
(meaning  thereby  a  relief  from  the  bondage  of 
]>atrouage),  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
multiply  their  congregations  as  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  Secession  had  done.  As  for  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  church,  they  too  seemed  relieved 
by  these  departures,  if  we  might  judge  from 
their  growing  confidence  and  indifference  to  the 
pojmlar  will.  The  church  courts  were  now  ef- 
fectually imder  their  own  control,  and  every  mur- 
mur against  them  could  be  rejtresented  as  the 
mere  utterance  of  hostile  discontent  and  dissen- 
terism,  instead  of  the  voice  of  friendly  warning 
or  conscientious  appeal. 


'Bogueand  Bewiefs  Hu<tori/ of  the  Di^enUrt ;  Shoti  Accovni  of 
1h(  Honourable  B.  Swedenborg;  Swedeiiljorg's  Fwrfnal  Thtoh.ity 
and  Tm^  Christian  Relitfiun. 
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One  instance  of  these  proceedings  will  more 
distinctly  indicate  their  nature  than  any  laboured 
disquisition.  A  minister  of  a  small  living  had 
received  a  presentation  to  the  larger  and  more 
lucrative  parish  of  St.  Ninians;  but,  while  his 
call  on  the  part  of  the  parish  was  only  signed  by 
a  few  Episcopalians  and  non-resident  heritors, 
600  heads  of  families,  sixty  heritors,  and  all  the 
elders  except  one  were  opposed  to  his  admission. 
This  was  an  opposition  of  unmistakeable  signi- 
ficance, as  well  as  strong  enough  to  make  itself 
heard  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  patronage  would 
not  yield  a  single  jot  of  its  supremacy.  The  con- 
sequence was,  a  tedious  litigation  of  seven  years 
before  the  church  courts,  during  which  long  pe- 
riod the  parish  was  without  a  minister.  But,  in 
spite  of  its  persevering  protests,  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1773  decided  against  it,  and  issued  a 
peremptory  command  for  the  admission  of  the  in- 
truding minister ;  the  presbytery  that  had  joined 
the  protests  of  the  parish  was  to  oi'daiu  him  with- 
out delay  ;  and,  to  punish  its  sympathy  with  the 
recusants,  every  member  was  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion.  On  the  day  appointed  an  immense 
crowd  was  assembled  at  St.  Ninians,  and  the  pres- 
bytery as  culprits  were  compelled  to  go  thi'ough 
the  solemn  work  of  induction.  But  when  the 
usual  questions  should  have  been  put  to  the  in- 
truder— when  he  was  to  be  asked  if  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  love  of  souls  had  really  brought  him 
here  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry  over 
such  a  people,  the  moderator  paused — he  could 
not  thus  question  liim  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he 
endeavoured  at  such  a  solemn  moment  to  warn 
him  by  a  last  appeal.  Adverting  to  the  long, 
confirmed,  and  all  but  universal  rejection  of  the 
people,  he  thus  addressed  the  eager  expectant 
before  the  silent,  awe-struck  crowd  : — ^"  We  are 
met  here  this  day  to  admit  you  minister  of  St. 
Ninians.  ...  If  you  should  this  day  be  ad- 
mitted, you  can  have  no  pastoral  relation  to  the 
souls  of  this  parish ;  you  will  never  be  regarded 
as  the  shepherd  to  go  before  the  sheep;  they 
know  you  not,  and  they  will  never  follow  you. 
You  will  draw  misery  and  contempt  upon  your- 
self;  you  will  be  despised,  you  will  be  hated,  you 
will  be  insulted  and  maltreated.  .  .  .  What 
liappiness  can  you  propose  to  yourself  in  this 
mad,  this  desperate  attempt  of  yours  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  people,  and  without  the  least 
prospect  of  usefulness  in  this  parish  ?  Your  ad- 
mission into  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  sinecure, 
and  you  yourself  as  stipend-lifter  of  St.  Ninians, 
for  you  can  have  no  further  relation  to  this 
parish.  Now,  sir,  I  conjure  you  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  give  up  this  presentation  ;  I  conjure  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  number  of  souls  of  St. 
Ninians  who  are  like  sheep  going  astray  without 
a  shepherd  to  lead  them,  and  who  will  never  hear 


you,  will  never  submit  to  you — give  it  up  ;  I  con- 
jure you  by  that  peace  of  mind  which  you  would 
wish  in  a  dying  hour,  and  that  awful  and  im- 
partial account  which  in  a  little  jou'must  give 
to  God  of  your  own  soul  and  of  the  souls  of  this 
parish  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist — 
give  it  up  ! "  The  astonished  crowd  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  subject  of  this  eloquent  a])pea], 
who  briefly  replied,  "  I  forgive  you,  sir,  for  what 
you  have  now  said — may  God  forgive  you !  Pro- 
ceed to  obey  your  superiors."  Finding  that  all 
further  remonstrance  was  hopeless,  the  other, 
omitting  the  usual  forms,  thus  briefly  concluded 
the  induction  : — "  I,  as  moderator  of  the  jiresby- 
tery  of  Stirling,  admit  you,  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
to  be  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians,  in  the 
true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  late  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly',  and  you  are  hereby  admitted 
accordingly." 

While  such  were  the  principles  upon  which 
the  moderate  party  administered  the  government 
of  the  church,  the  spirit  of  their  jiublic  teaching 
was  undergoing  a  similar  divergence  from  the 
stern  Calvinistic  standard  to  which  the}^  Avere 
pledged,  as  the  representatives  of  the  national 
faith.  They,  too,  like  their  brethren  of  England, 
had  caught  the  spirit  both  of  the  revived  old 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
new,  and  endeavoured  to  make  theology  conform 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  according  to 
their  individual  predilections.  On  this  account, 
their  preaching  at  an  earlier  stage  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  moral  obligations,  while  the  great 
Christian  jirinciple  was  left  out.  Human  de- 
pravity and  the  necessity  of  redemption  were 
overlooked  as  exploded  doctrines,  and  faith  was 
a  word  either  wholly  omitted,  or  invested  with 
new  significance.  In  this  manner  sermons  were 
collapsed  into  ethical  essays  that  might  have 
been  preached  in  any  age  or  country,  without 
the  glory  of  martyrdom  or  even  the  stimulus  of 
contradiction.  But  as  the  degeneracy  went  on- 
ward, this  omission  was  too  negative  in  its  char- 
acter to  suit  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
accordingly,  doctrines  which  the  church  had 
positively  repudiated — Arminianism,  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  finally  Socinianism  itself,  were  succes- 
sively infused  into  the  new  theology.  Thus  had 
it  been  also  with  the  English  church,  and  the 
Presbyterianisni  of  England.  But  happily  for 
Scotland,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  de- 
pendent upon  such  instruction.  Of  them  it  might 
generally  be  said,  that  every  man  had  not  only 
a  Bible,  but  was  able  to  read  it.  They  had  their 
Confession  of  Faith,  their  Catechism,  and  their 
library  of  old  theologians ;  and  they  had  the  re- 
membrance of  the  struggles  their  country  had 
sustained  upon  moor  and  mountain,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  church,  and  of  thtir 
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kindred  of  the  previous  century  who  had  suffered 
to  the  death  for  its  sake.    In  all  these  advantages, 
their  condition  was  different  from  that  of   the 
people  of  'England,  and  therefore  instead  of  im- 
plicitly following  the  spiritual  guides  who  were 
imposed  upon  them,  they  were  ahle  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  estimate  the  value  of  sound  in- 
struction.   It  was  uot  wonderful,  therefore,  if  at 
such  a  period  especially,  they  were  feverishly 
alive  to  their  rights  in  the  choice  of  a  minister, 
and  critical  abovit  the  character  of  his  preaching  ; 
nor  could  it  well   be  otherwise  than   that  the 
generality  of  the  moderate  clergy  should  be  any- 
thing than  accejitable  to  their  flocks,  that  they  , 
should  generally  preach  to  listless  auditors  or 
empty  pews,  and  that  tlie  bulk   of  the  people 
should  attach  themselves  to  those  ministers  of 
the  minority  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  stan- 
dards of  the  reforming  and  covenanting  joeriods. 
As  in  all  republican  bodies,  however  free,  there 
will  be  a  recognized  leader  whom  the  majority 
consent  to  follow,  and  to  whom  a  sort  of  mon- 
archical or  episcopal  authority  is  voluntarily  con- 
ceded, the   Genei'al  Assembly  of   the   Scottish 
church  was    no  exception  to  the  common  rule. 
The  talents,  literary  celebrity,  and  moral  worth 
of  Principal  Robertson,  had  naturally  raised  him 
to  this  enviable  office;  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration, the  law  of  patronage  had  been  established, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  high-church  or  mode- 
rate party  secured.     But  such  gratuitous  obedi- 
ence is  the  most  difficult  of  coercion,  and  there 
are  times  when  it  will  not  only  fall  short  of  the 
necessary  mark,  but  overleap  the  limits  that  have 
been  assigned  to  it.    And  it  was  an  excess  rather 
than  a  short-coming  in  the  zeal  of  his  followers 
that  consti-ained  this  Pericles  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  resign  his  supremacy.      It  was  daily 
becoming  more  irksome  to  the  Arminian  or  half 
Socinian  clergy  to  preach  their  dangerous  theo- 
logy with  "bated  breath,"  and  be  confronted  at 
every  turning  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  watchful  or  rebuking  eyes  of  their  hearers ; 
and  the  desire  was  now  prevalent  among  many 
of  the  moderates  to  have  the  subscri]3tion  to  the 
Confession  abolished.      By  accomplishing  this, 
they  might  preach  what  doctrines  they  pleased 
without  fear  of  censure  or  deprivation.      This 
desire  became  too  rampant  for  even  the  authority 
of  Principal  Robertson,  and  in  1780,  he  was  fain 
to  retire  from  the  leadei'ship,  after  having  held  it 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  contemplated  it  already 
as  the  chief  question  that  was  to  be  moved  for 
years  to  come,  the  great  controversy  that  was  to 
agitate   the  succeeding  generation  ;   and  in  the 
very  i.rime  of  his  strength  and  influence  he  re- 
tired into  private  life,  rather  than  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  trial.     But  the  evil  was 
happily  averted  at  the   outset,  and  by  means 


upon  which  he  had  not  calculated.  Several 
landed  proprietors,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed 
innovation,  declared,  that  as  soon  as  the  signing 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  abandoned,  they 
would  consider  the  connection  between  church 
and  state  at  an  end,  and  would  therefore  pay  no 
more  stipend.  This  check  brought  the  innova- 
tors to  a  sudden  pause,  and  there  was  no  further 
word  of  non-subscription. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  church  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  But  although  an  able 
church  leader,  he  did  uot  jjossess  the  same  com- 
manding influence  as  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, which  was  partly  owing  to  his  residence  in 
St.  Andrews,  instead  of  being  able  to  watch  the 
progres's  of  events  in  the  capital.  The  momen- 
tous question  of  patronage  still  continued  to  be 
agitated,  and  with  increasing  violence,  while  the 
growing  strength  of  the  evangelical  party  en- 
couraged them  to  attempt  a  modification  of  the 
grievance.  This  was  made  in  1782,  in  conse- 
quence of  overtures  from  several  synods  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  subject.  The  call  of 
the  people,  once  thought  as  essential  as  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  patron  himself  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister,  had  now  dwindled  into  an 
empty,  unregarded  form  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
its  restoration  to  somewhat  of  its  former  impor- 
tance, might  act  as  a  check  upon  the  recklessness 
of  patronage.  The  weight  of  these  overtures 
was  such  that  the  moderate  party  were  com- 
pelled to  yield,  although  it  was  in  seeming  only, 
by  the  resolution,  that  "The  moderation  of  a  call 
in  settling  ministers  is  agreeable  to  the  imme- 
moi'ial  and  constitutional  usage  of  this  church,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  continued."  Even  this  was 
much  compared  with  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Hill, 
who  moved  that  the  overtures  of  the  synod 
should  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary.  But  only 
two  years  afterwards  (1784),  this  concession  was 
rendered  nugatory,  by  the  rejection  in  the  as- 
sembly of  fresh  overtures  against  patronage, 
which  were  tendered  in  the  hope  that  the  season 
of  deliverance  had  arrived.  On  this  occasion. 
Dr.  Hill's  motion  was  carried,  that  the  overtures 
be  "rejected,  as  iuexjjedient,  ill-founded,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church." 
His  success  emboldened  him  to  a  further  attempt. 
Since  1735-6,  when  petitions  from  the  assembly 
for  the  I'emoval  of  patronage  had  been  found 
ineffectual,  it  had  been  the  annual  practice  of 
the  assembly  to  give  its  coui't  of  commission  in- 
structions to  apply  against  the  grievance,  and 
petition  for  redress.  These  instructions,  indeed, 
had  latterly  become  an  empty  form,  and  the 
yearly  appeal  a  dead  letter ;  but  still  thej''  ve- 
mained  as  the  remembrance  of  a  violated  ri^ht. 
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and  a  witness  of  the  sense  of  the  church  that 
j^atronage  was  an  evil,  and  ovight  to  be  abolished. 
It  was  now  moved  by  Dr.  Hill  that  the  annual 
practice  should  be  discontinued,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued accordingly. 

The  further  proceedings  l)y  which  the  Scottish 
church  was  distinguished  during  the  remainder 
of  this  period,  were  characteristic  of  the  party 
in  the  ascendency,  and  the  successes  they  had 
already  gained.  These  particulars  therefore  may 
l)e  briefly  enumerated.  Socinianism  had  made 
such  progress,  and  become  so  bold  among  a  portion 
of  the  clergy,  that  Dr.  M'Gill,  of  Ayr,  had  the 
temerity  to  publish  his  Practical  Essay  on  the 
Death  of  Jesits  Christ,  a  work  which,  but  for  its 
exceeding  dulness.  Dr.  Priestley  himself  might 
liave  fathered.  But  the  attempt  was  too  loud 
and  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  a  prosecution 
against  tlie  author,  on  account  of  the  decided 
Socinianism  of  the  essay,  was  carried  through  the 
church  courts.  And  yet  it  was  not  until  after 
tedious  litigation  and  discussion,  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  woi-k  could  be  obtained.  The 
missionary  spirit  which  was  kindling  in  England 
had  also  extended  to  Scotland,  and  in  1796  the 
General  Assembly  was  overtured  by  the  synods 
of  Fife  and  Moray,  to  "take  into  consideration 
by  what  means  the  Church  of  Scotland  might 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel  over  the  world."  With  this  was  couj^led 
the  petition  for  an  act  recommending  a  general 
collection  throughout  the  church,  to  aid  the  seve- 
ral societies  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
heathen  nations.      But  in  the  debate  that  fol- 


lowed, it  was  argued  that  savages  must  be  civi- 
lized before  they  could  be  converted — that  as  for 
the  Hindoos,  they  wei'e  already  so  virtuous,  that 
the  attempt  to  convert  might  oidy  corrupt  them 
— and  that  all  our  resources  for  missionary  exer- 
tion would  be  better  expended  upon  the  ignor- 
ant and  irreligious  at  home.  By  these  arguments, 
now  so  trite,  but  which  at  that  time  had  the 
charm  of  novelty,  the  growing  missionary  sjjirit 
of  the  church  was  thrown  out  to  the  protection  of 
isolated  sects  and  societies.  Owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  population,  especially  in  trading 
districts,  proposals  for  several  years  had  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  auxiliary  churches  under 
the  name  of  "chapels  of  ease,"  where  parish 
chvirches  were  found  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  people ;  but  after  four  years  of  delay,  the 
General  Assembly  in  1798  succeeded  in  quashing 
the  design. 

But  amidst  such  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  rule, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  subdued  nor 
their  intelligence  suppressed,  and  these  repeated 
violations  of  the  national  religious  feeling  were 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  This  w\as  the  more 
inevitable,  on  account  of  the  reaction  which  had 
occurred  in  England,  the  common  principles  of 
which  were  certain  to  be  available  in  Scotland 
also.  From  these  causes  a  change  had  already 
begun  in  the  Scottish  chui'ch,  the  development  of 
which  was  manifested  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Under  the  succeeding  period, 
therefore,  the  narrative  of  this  desirable  trans- 
formation will  projDerly  occur,  as  the  subject  of 
a  separate  chapter. 
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FKOM    THE    ACCESSION    OF    GEORGE    III.    (l760),    TO    THE    PEACK    OF    AMIENS    (1802). 

British  commerce  at  the  commencement  of  the  period — Colonial  exports  and  imports — Effects  of  the  American 
war  on  our  commerce— State  of  commerce  after  the  close  of  the  war — Failures  of  country  banks — Commercial 
recovery — Its  increase— Improvements  in  the  machinery  of  manufactures — Application  of  steam — James 
Watt -Progress  of  the  steam  engine— Invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  mule-jenny— Effects  of  improve- 
ments in  manufactures  at  tlie  close  of  this  period — Statistics  of  exported  manufactures— Defective  means  of 
internal  conveyance— Improvements  in  road-making  and  postal  conveyance — Canals— Brindley  and  the  Duke 
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appro .\iination  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  public  amusements— Blue-stocking  clubs — Political  and 
social  clubs— Moral  improvement  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes — Influence  of  royal  example  in  effecting  it 
— Influence  of  the  press — Moral  warning  given  by  the  French  revolution — Remains  of  former  immorality — 
Duels  of  the  period — Boxing  and  horse-racing — Betting — Aversion  of  the  Scots  to  wagers — Lingering  super- 
stitions of  the  period — Superstitious  practices — State  of  living  among  the  middle  classes— Condition  and  prac- 
tices of  the  lowest  orders — Highway  robberies — Continuing  insecurity  of  city  life — Street  robberies — Thief- 
catchers — London  burglars — Pickpockets,  &c. — Insecurity  of  fashionable  assemblies — Crimps  and  press-gangs 
— Smugglers — Mob  outrages  and  riots — Trades'  riots — Public  executions — Displays  of  mob  justice — Efforts  of 
Methodism  to  reform  the  lowest  orders — Operation  of  Sunday-schools — Necessity  for  emigration — Emigration 
interrupted  by  the  American  war — New  inlets  sought  for  it — Voyages  of  Captain  Cook — His  exploration  of 
New  Holland — Establishment  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal  settlement — Progress  of  the  colony — Travel 
joined  to  nautical  exploration- — James  Bruce  and  Mungo  Park — Their  travels  in  Africa — Progress  of  the  fine 
arts — Innovations  in  English  architecture — Their  unsuitableness  to  the  climate — Painting — Sir  Joshua  Re}'- 
nolds— Sir  Benjamin  West — West's  innovations  upon  the  classical  style  of  painting — Establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy — Its  chief  members  at  the  commencement — James  Barry — Painters  of  scenery — Romney — 
Ramsay — Copley —George  Morland— Sculpture — English  sculptors  of  the  period — Banks — Nollekens — Bacon 
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old  class — They  are  superseded  by  political  journals — Eminent  political  writers — Edmund  Burke — His  career 
and  writings — Adam  Smith — His  Wealth  of  Nations — Effects  produced  by  it — Historians — David  Hume^ 
Dr.  Robertson-^Gibbon— Other  historians  of  the  period — Writers  on  morals,  theology,  and  politics- -Poetry 
— Gray — Glover — Akenside — Mason — Wilkie — Beattie — Falconer — Churchill — Darwin — Decay  of  the  school 
of  Pope  and  Dryden — Revival  of  the  early  songs  and  ballads — Poetical  forgeries — Ireland  and  Chatterton — 
Macpherson's  publication  of  Ossian^s  Poem.'! — Their  popularity — Introduction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry — 
William  Cowper — His  history — Character  of  his  poetrj' — George  Crabbe — Scottish  poetrj' — Robert  Burns — 
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OMMERCE,  of  which  she  was  the 
great  representative,  had  now  be- 
come the  chief  liistory  of  Britain. 
To  this  her  insular  position  and 
internal  resources,  her  favourable 
harbours,  her  foreign  conquests, 
and  the  intellectual  energy  and  enterprise  of  her 
people  had  been  tending  for  centuries ;  and  all 
had  indicated,  even  from  an  early  period,  how 
well  fitted  she  was  both  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances to  become — and  that,  too,  upon  a  grand 
scale — the  Carthage  or  Palmyra  of  a  future  day. 
That  eminence,  the  great  object  of  her  mission, 
and  culminating  point  of  her  career,  she  had  now 
attained,  and  to  the  steps  by  which  it  was  reached 
we  have  already  briefly  adverted.  The  history 
of  British  commerce  from  the  accession  of  George 
III.  to  the  end  of  this  period  presents  so  wide  a 


field,  and  such  a  variety  of  incident,  that  all  which 
we  can  accomplish  upon  the  subject  within  our 
present  limits,  may  be  comprised  under  a  few 
general  notices. 

At  the  peace  of  1763  Britain  found  herself  the 
principal  commercial  gainer.  Independently  of 
the  increase  and  activity  which  the  war  had  gene- 
rall}'^  inspired,  manifested  by  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  our  foi-eign  trade,  which  had  gone  on 
annually  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  it  had  largely 
added  to  our  foreign  possessions,  the  chief  of 
which  were  Canada  and  Florida.  The  war  that 
ensued  with  our  American  colonies — which,  inde- 
pendently of  otlier  characteristics,  might  be  called 
the  greatest  of  our  national  mercantile  blunders — 
then  occurred ;  but  even  during  the  interval  of 
complaint,  remonstrance,  and  quarrel  by  which 
that  unliappy  war  was  preceded,  extending  over 
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a  course  of  ten  years,  the  trade  between  these 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  neither  re- 
tarded nor  diminished.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistical  facts  : — 

The  value  of  the  impDrts  into  Great  Britain 
from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia, 

aud  Florida,  was  in  1763 £1,460,141 

And  of  exports  to  tiiese  provinoeH,           .         .  1,912,491 

In  1774  the  value  of  imports  was,       .         .         .    £1,900,753 
And  of  exports 2,902,619 

Tlie  commercial  shock  whicli  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  that  followed,  and  the  separ- 
ation of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
■was  fully  compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
empire  in  the  East,  compared  with  which  the  con- 
quests of  Rome  were  of  inferior  account.  Besides, 
it  was  soon  felt,  that  even  this  separation  itself, 
ominous  though  it  looked  at  first,  was  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  by  confining 
the  commerce  of  the  world  almost  exclusively  to 
the  British  race,  instead  of  breaking  it  down,  and 
dividing  it  among  hostile  countries.  The  inter- 
change also  between  Britain  and  America,  instead 
of  being  one  of  oppression  and  conquest,  was  of 
peaceful  character  and  common  benefit,  and 
therefore  certain  to  be  resumed  when  the  causes 
of  quarrel  had  ended.  This  case  is  well  stated 
by  Chalmers,  in  his  Historical  View  of  the  Domes- 
tic EconoDii)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "Had 
Great  Britain,"  he  says,  "  like  Spain,  received  any 
l)ublic  revenue  from  the  transatlantic  territories, 
she  had  doubtless  lost  this  income  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies.  If  Gi'eat  Britain  has 
thereby  lost  sovei-eignty  without  jurisdiction,  she 
has  freed  herself  from  the  charges  of  protecting  an 
extensive  coast,  without  deducting  anything  from 
her  naval  strength,  since  the  colony  sailors  were 
protected  by  positive  statute  from  being  forced 
into  the  ijublic  service.  While  this  nation  has 
saved  the  annual  expense  of  great  military  and 
civil  establishments,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
lost  any  commercial  profits.  And,  by  excluding 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  their  accus- 
tomed participation  in  the  gainful  business  of  ship- 
building, freights,  and  of  fishery,  Great  Britain 
has  in  fact  made  considerable  additions  to  her 
naval  power.  Thus,  the  means  which  were  used 
to  enfeeble  this  country  hav^e  actually  augmented 
its  strength,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  other  belligerent  parties." 

While  such  was  the  result  of  an  event  in  which 
the  enemies  of  our  country  rejoiced  as  the  dejtth- 
blow  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  the  peace  of 
1783  gave  our  trade  a  fresh  impulse,  at  which 
they  might  well  have  been  astonished.  Among 
the  many  proofs  of  this  renewed  spirit,  and  the 
energy  it  indicated,  one  significant  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  trade  that  had  taken 
place  between  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies 


only  a  twelvemonth  after  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed between  them.  Thus,  our  exports  thither, 
which  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  were 
estimated  at  <£3,064,843,  were  in  1784,  £3,397,500. 
The  general  result  was,  that  our  entire  foreign 
trade  during  ten  years  was  almost  doubled,  as 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  statistical 
exti-acts  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  period. 
Thus,  in  1782  the  account  was— 

In  imports, £10,341,628 

In  exports, 13,009,4.18 

While  in  1792  the  account  was  as  follows : — ■ 

In  imports £19,659,358 

In  exports 24,905,200 

Still  greater  than  this  had  been  the  increase  of 
our  shipping  during  the  same  jieriod,  as  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  same  sources.  Thus,  the 
vessels  belonging  to  all  the  ports  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

In  1782,  .        .       vessels,    7,936        ...       tonn-.ige,     615,281 
In  1792.       .        .       ,,        12,776        ...  .,         1,348,884 

In  the  years  1792  and  1793,  such  a  mercantile 
interruption  occurred  as  had  not  been  hitherto  ex- 
perienced ;  and  it  was  manifested  by  the  number 
of  bankruptcies,  which  had  suddenly  become  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  consequent  shock  that  mer- 
cantile confidence  everywhere  sustained.  Many 
of  these  failures  also  were  of  the  most  disastrous 
kind,  from  the  old  standing  of  many  of  the  estab- 
lishments that  had  thus  succumbed,  aud  the  im- 
mense sums  for  which  they  were  I'esponsible. 
This  evil,  the  consequence  of  too  much  ardour 
emboldened  by  success,  and  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
regulated  by  experience,  was  chiefly  traced  to 
the  country  banks,  which  had  so  greatly  multi- 
plied of  late,  that  they  were  established  in  almost 
every  market  town  throughout  England.  Their 
system  of  issuing  notes,  too,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  insecure ;  many  of  them  being  not  only 
without  cajjital,  but  without  credit  beyond  their 
own  limited  locality,  while  the  paper  which  they 
issued,  called  optional  notes,  they  reserved  the 
right  of  paying  at  pleasure  either  in  London  or 
the  country.  The  shock  sustained  by  above  three 
hundred  of  these  banks,  comprising  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  failure 
of  more  than  a  third  hundred,  with  the  distress 
which  was  thereby  thrown  over  the  whole  com- 
munity, occasioned  the  interposition  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  meet  the  emergency  £5,000,000  in 
exchequer  bills  was  advanced,  divided  into  sums 
of  not  less  than  £4000  upon  due  security.  This 
timely  aitl  not  only  arrested  the  calamity,  but  re- 
stored commercial  activity  and  success;  the  money 
advanced  was  repaid  ;  and  before  1793  had  ended, 
the  bankruptcies  had  diminished  to  their  former 
average,  and  a  fresh  start  in  prosperity  been  se- 
cured. This  is  apparent  from  the  official  mercan- 
tile tables  in  1800,  whicli  show  the  value  of  our 
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imports  to  have  risen  to  ^30,570,605,  and  our 
exports  to  £43,152,019.  Even  the  war  with 
France  that  commenced  in  1793,  costly  and  peri- 
lous though  it  was,  instead  of  retarding,  only 
advanced  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  Britain,  by 
making  her  manufactures  more  highly  prized 
throughout  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
prohibited,  as  well  as  her  shipping  more  neces- 
sary for  general  intercourse  and  conveyance. 

Wliile  the  national  mercantile  enterprise  was 
tluis  finding  such  sources  of  wealth  in  foreign 
trade  and  fisheries,  colonization  and  conquest, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  our  manufactures,  the 
iiigenuity  with  which  they  were  improved,  and 
the  perfection  to  which  they  were  carried,  form 
if  possible  a  still  more  remarkable  feature  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  here  also  the  subject  is  so  ample 
as  well  as  so  complex,  that  only  a  few  suggestive 
notices  can  be  afforded. 

Hitherto,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  not  in  Britain  alone,  but  in  every 
country,  had  originated  in  the  great  consum])tion 
of  human  labour  which  it  required ;  and  to 
counteract  this  difficulty  two  expedients  had 
been  adopted.  One  consisted  in  the  division  of 
labour,  by  wliich  a  greater  amount  of  dexterity 
and  speed  could  be  attained  by  extending  a  single 
produce  among  several  workmen,  and  confining 
each  to  liis  own  particular  portion,  even  should 
the  result  be  so  trivial  as  the  manufacture  of  a 
pin.  Another  was  the  combination  of  machin- 
ery, by  which  one  pair  of  hands  miglit  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  two ;  and  if  tliis  ratio 
could  but  be  doubled,  by  a  further  complication 
of  mechanical  agency,  invention  was  often  satis- 
fied, and  sought  no  further.  Thus  matters  had 
continued  till  the  present  period,  and  human 
force  and  application  had  reached,  as  was  sup- 
posed, their  uttermost  in  their  power  to  create 
materials,  or  skill  to  use  them.  But  a  new  and 
stupendous  element  of  human  action  was  to  be 
introduced — and  then  appeared  "the  man  whose 
genius  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our 
natui-al  resources  in  a  degree  perliaps  even  beyond 
his  own  stupendous  powers  of  calculation  and 
combination,  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss 
to  the  summit  of  the  earth ;  giving  the  feeble 
arm  of  man  the  momentum  of  an  Afilte ;  com- 
manding manufactures  to  arise,  as  the  rod  of 
the  prophet  produced  water  in  the  desert ;  aftbrd- 
ing  the  means  of  dispensing  with  that  time  and 
tide  wliich  wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without 
that  wind  whicli  defied  the  commands  and  threats 
of  Xerxes  himself."'  "It  was  by  his  inventions," 
writes  an  eloquent  critic  when  treating  of  the 
steam-engine,  "that  its  action  was  so  regulated 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 


finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its 
power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity 
at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivance,  it 
has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force 
and  its  flexibility — for  the  prodigious  power 
which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  and  precision, 
and  ductility  with  which  that  power  can  be 
varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an 
oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  engi-ave  a  seal, 
and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it- 
draw  out  without  breaking  a  thread  as  fine  a.s 
gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge 
anchors — cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves."^ 
The  author  of  this  miraculous  change  not  only 
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in  the  history  of  manufactures  but  of  modern 
civilization,  and  even  of  the  world  itself,  was 
James  Watt.  Tlie  town  of  Greenock,  in  Scot- 
land, was  honoured  by  his  birth  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1736.  Having  settled  in  Glasgow  as  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  there  was  sent 
to  him,  by  Professor  Anderson,  in  the  winter  of 
1763,  a  model  of  Newcomen's  steam-engine  to  be 
repaired,  which  he  did  according  to  the  prescribed 
form  ;  but  having  been  occupied  during  the  two 
preceding  years  in  studying  the  power  and  apj)li- 
cation  of  steam,  it  occui-red  to  him  that  New- 
comen's engine,  wliich  was  chiefly  applied  to  the 
pum])ing  of  water  from  coal-mines,  was  suscep- 
tible of  far  greater  power,  as  well  as  more  exten- 
sive application.  To  condense  the  steam,  and 
thus  reduce  it  to  more  manageable  action  as  well 
as  to  increase  its  power,  was,  he  soon  perceived, 
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the  great  desideratum,  and  this  he  secured  by  a 
long  course  of  attempts,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  separate  condenser.     To  keep  the  cylinder  of 


Model  of  Newcomen's  ENOiNE.-From  the  onguiul  in 

Glasgow  University. 

the  engine  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  it — and  to  cool  down  the  condensed 
steam  and  the  injection  water  used  for  condensa- 
tion to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°,  were  the 
difficult  problems  for  sohition,  and  these  he  effec- 
tually solved,  so  that  in  his  hands  the  rude  New- 
comen  engine  became  a  mighty  agent  obedient 
to  the  slightest  touch.  A  series  of  exj^eriments 
through  a  course  of  years  enabled  him  to  bring 
the  steam-engine  to  such  perfection,  that  con- 
sidering the  clumsy  inefficient  condition  in  which 
he  originally  found  it,  he  may  be  considered  its 
inventor  rather  than  improver.  From  his  repu- 
tation as  an  engineer,  and  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periments in  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  he  was  invited  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Boulton,  of  the  great  Soho  Foundry  near  Bir- 
mingham, to  enter  into  partnership  with  him  : 
Mr.  Watt  complied,  and  the  steam-engines,  to 
which  they  devoted  the  large  capital  and  im- 
mense resources  of  the  establishment,  were  gi'a- 
dually  adopted  wherever  they  could  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  To 
the  end  of  his  long  life,  which  was  continued  to 
1819,  the  indefatigable  mind  of  this  truly  great 
man  was  employed  in  those  various  scientific 
pursuits  in  which  he  was  so  fitted  to  excel,  and 
which  had  one  and  all  for  their  object  the  mul- 
tiplication and  improvement  of  the  comforts  of 
Vol.  IV, 


life  and  the  advancement  of  society  ;  and  when 
he  closed  his  eyes  at  last,  it  was  not  until  they 
had  beheld  that  universal  amelioration  of  human 
labour  and  toil,  and  creation  of  new  sources  of 
enjoyment,  which  his  marvellous  discoveries  had 
created. 

The  great  establisliment  of  Soho,  and  the 
steam-engines  which  it  produced,  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  the  metal  manufactures  of  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham:  the  same  power  of  steam 
which  set  1000  wheels  in  motion,  sujiplied  also 
the  necessary  fuel  from  the  coal-mines  of  Shields 
and  Newcastle,  and  the  feeble  agencies  of  horse- 
power and  water-power  were  set  aside  as  no 
longer  necessary.  Still,  however,  like  all  great 
innovations,  by  which  an  old  order  of  things  is 
to  be  set  aside  and  a  new  world  of  thought  or 
action  established,  the  adoj^tion  of  the  steam- 
engine  was  a  gradual,  even  a  slow  process.  It 
was  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  into 
thr-ead  until  the  year  1785,  nor  was  a  cotton  mill 
erected  for  the  application  of  steam  machineiy 
in  Manchester  until  1789.  It  is  perhajis  as  well 
that  the  oak  which  is  to  brave  the  tempests  of  a 
thousand  years,  cannot  take  root  in  a  single  day. 
Next  to  Watt,  though  at  a  great  distance,  may 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  and  Samuel  Crompton,  the  former  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  latter  of 
the  mule-jenny.  Arkwright,  who  was  born  in 
1732,  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  expe- 


SlR  Richard  Arkwright.  -  From  a  picture  by  Wright  of  Derby. 

rimenting  upon  cotton,  for  its  multiplication  into 
threads  at  less  expense  of  time  and  human  labour. 
The  problem  which  he  had  to  solve  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly announced  by  Dr.  Ure  : — "To  construct  a 
machine  in  which  one  member  should  sup]ily  con- 
tinuously and  uniformly  porous  cords  of  parallel 
filaments  in  minute  portions ;  a  second  member 
should  attenuate  these  cords  by  drawing  out  their 
filaments  alongside  of  each  other  by  an  imper- 
334 
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cCp'JLla  grailallon  ;  a  fciilnl  iiiemWi'  .slioidd  at 
once  twist  and  extend  these  attenuated  threads 
unremittingly  as  they  advance;    and  a  fourth 
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should  wind  them  regularly  upon  bobbins  exactly 
in  proportion  as  they  are  spun."  Well  might  all 
this  be  deemed  an  impossibility ;  but  he  perse- 
vered in  his  inquiry,  until  the  secret  was  dis- 
covered of  spinning  by  rollers ;  and  he  erected 
the  first  spinning  mill  worked  by  water-power 
on  the  river  Derwent,  in  1771.  In  this  way,  he 
was  the  father  of  the  cotton  factories,  that  im- 
mense source  of  British  wealth  and  prosperity. 
As  for  Samuel  Crompton,  his  invention  of  the 
mule-jenny  enabled  him  to  combine  rapidity  of 
production  with  supei'ior  fineness,  so  that  the 
thread  of  his  machine  originated  our  muslin 
manufactures,  by  which  cloth  of  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  texture,  hitherto  produced  only  in 
India,  and  accessible  only  to  the  rich,  can  be  in- 
troduced through  British  industry  into  the  hum- 
blest cottages  of  Europe. 

While  these  inventions  were  going  onward, 
their  impulse  was  necessarily  communicated  to 
those  arts  with  which  they  are  closely  connected ; 
and  thus  with  s[)iniiiug,  the  processes  of  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  bleaching  were  cultivated  with  simi- 
lar improvements  ;  and  although  cotton  had  now 
become  the  great  subject  of  general  solicitude,  our 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures  had  not  been 
neglected.  The  result  of  this  new  industrial  era 
was  di.stinctly  manifested  towards  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  population  of  Lancashire,  which  in 
1700  amounted  to  only  166,200,  had  risen  in  1801 
to  672,565.  In  thirty  years,  the  population  of 
Manchester  had  more  than  doubled ;  while  im- 
proved ideas  of  comfort  had  caused  a  great  part 
of  the  old  town  to  be  pulled  down,  and  its  place 
to  be  supplied  by  stately  commodious  mansions. 
It  was  not  only  the  manufacturing  towns  also 
that  thus  grew  in  M'ealtb,  population,  and  com- 


fort, through  the  application  of  science  to  the 
hitherto  humble  occupations  of  weaving  and  spin- 
ning ;   not   only  new  loom-shops   started  up   in 
every  direction,  but  the  spare  room  of  the  cot- 
tage, the  lumber  room  of  the  grange,  and  the  old 
barn  were  converted  into  busy  working  places 
of  looms  and  spindles.     The  villages  also  were 
swarming   with   strong,   healthy,  and   well-fed 
children,  the  best  indexes  of  the  increasing  abun- 
dance and  comfort.     The  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  particular  circumstances  are  described  by 
the  tourists  and  political  economists  of  the  day, 
shows  how  great  the  change  had  been,  and  how 
much  was  hoped  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country;  while  their  tangible  statements  about 
the  wages  of  these  working-classes  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  descriptions.    We  are  informed, 
for  instance,  that  in  these  districts,  the  circula- 
tion of  money  had  increased  five-fold,  and  that 
every  family  brought  home  weekly,  40,  60,  80, 
100,  or  even  120  shillings  of  wages.     Nor  were 
these  benefits  confined  merely  to  the  ditferent 
classes  of  manufacturing  workmen,  but  difiu.sed 
over   the  community  at   large.     The  statement 
of  William  Eadcliff'e  upon  this  head,  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Origin  of  the  New  System  of  Manufac- 
ture, commonly  entitled  Power-loom  Weaving," 
is  worthy  of  attention.     His  statement  is  to  this 
effect: — -"It  may  be  easily  conceived  that   this 
sudden  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  would, 
in  a  few  years,  not  only  show  itself  in  affording 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts   of   life  these 
families  might  require,  but  also  be  felt  by  those 
who,  abstractedly  speaking,  might  be  considei-ed 
disintei'ested  spectators.    But  in  i-eality  they  were 
not  so,  for  all  felt  it,  and  that  in  the  most  agree- 
able way,  too ;  for  this  money  in  its  peregrina- 
tions left  something  in  the  pockets  of  every  stone- 
mason, cai'penter,  slater,  plasterei*,  joiner,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  corn-dealer,  cheesemonger,  butcher, 
and    shopkeepei's   of    every   description.      The 
farmers  participated   as  much  as  any  class,  by 
the  prices  they  obtained  for  their  corn,  butter, 
eggs,  fowls,  with  every  other  article  the  soil  or 
farm-yard  could  produce,  all  of  which  advanced 
at  length  to  nearly  three  times  the  former  price. 
Nor  was  the  portion  of  this  wealth  inconsiderable 
that  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Cheshire 
squires  who  had  estates  in  this  district,  the  rents 
of  their  farms  being  doubled,  and  in  many  in- 
stances trebled." 

It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  even 
to  advert  to  the  improvements  which  were  made 
in  every  other  department  of  British  manvifac- 
ture.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
stating  their  results  from  Macpherson's  tables, 
contained  in  his  ^1  nnals  of  Commerce.  From  these 
it  appears  that  in  1800  the  value  of  our  exported 
manufactures  amounted  to  about  £40,000,000,  and 
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those  used  in  home  consumptiou  to  ^76,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  £116,000,000.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  articles  is  also  given 
in  the  following  table,  where  the  home  consump- 
tion only  is  given,  exclusive  of  the  exports: — 


Woollen  goods. 

Cotton  do.,  . 

Flaxen  and  hempen  do., 

Silk  do.. 

Leather  do.. 

Glass  do., 

Porcelain  and  potteiy  do. , 

Paper  do.. 

Hardware  do.. 

Beer,     .... 

Spirits,     .... 

Soap,     .... 

Salt,  .... 

C'andle.s, 


about  £11,000,000 

„  6,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1-2,000,000 
L',000,000 
•2,000,000 
1,500,000 
0,000,000 

10,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,. 500,000 
1,000,000 

i:, 000,000 


During  tliis  rapid  iucre;ise  of  our  commerce,  and 
improvement  of  our  manufactui'es,  by  which 
Britain  was  converted  into  the  bourse,  ware- 
house, and  workshop  of  the  world,  the  means  of 
conveyance  to  every  country  had  increased  with 
equal  rapidity,  and  naval  skill  and  enterprise 
had  covered  the  ocean  with  our  ships,  and  made 
every  port  accessible  to  their  visits.  But  the 
means  of  internal  communication  by  which  town 
might  trade  with  town,  and  the  town  with  the 
countiy,  still  continued  to  be  defective,  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
singular  that  amidst  such  wealth  and  civilization, 
so  necessary  an  art  as  that  of  road-making  should 
liave  been  so  little  understood.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  acts  of  parliament,  of  which  no 
less  than  452  were  emitted  between  the  years 
1760  ami  1764,  for  the  improvement  of  the  prin- 
ci])al  highways,  they  still  continued  narrow,  dark- 
ened with  trees,  and  intei-sected  with  ruts  and 
miry  swamps,  through  which  the  progress  of  a 
waggon  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
One  of  these — the  turnpike  road  from  Preston 
to  Wigan — is  thus  described  by  an  angry  tourist 
in  1770,  and  the  picture  seems  to  have  been  too 
genei'ally  realized  over  the  whole  kingdom  : — "To 
look  over  a  map,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  prin- 
cipal one,  not  only  to  some  towns,  but  even  whole 
counties,  one  would  naturally  conclude  it  to  be 
at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers,  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to 
.  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as  they 
would  the  devil ;  for  a  thousand  to  one  but  they 
break  their  necks  or  their  limbs,  by  overthrows 
or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with 
ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deej), 
and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer; 
what,  therefore,  must  they  be  after  a  winter? 
The  only  mending  it  receives  is  tlie  tumbling  in 
•some  loose  stones,  which  seiwe  no  other  purpose 
but  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolei-able 
manner.      These  are  not  merely  opinions,  but 


facts ;  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken 
down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  me- 
mory." While  such  was  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  principal  roads  in  England,  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  over  the  country  was  equally 
wretched  even  so  late  as  1783.  Such  was  the 
testimony  given  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Palmer  to 
Pitt.  "The  post  at  present,"  he  says,  "instead 
of  being  the  swiftest,  is  almost  the  slowest  con- 
ve3'auce  in  this  country.  ...  It  is  likewise 
very  unsafe,  as  the  frequent  robberies  of  it  tes- 
tify ;  and  to  avoid  a  loss  of  this  nature  jieople 
generally  cut  bank-bills  or  bills  at  sight  in  two, 
and  send  the  parts  by  different  ]30sts.  .  .  .  In- 
deed it  is  at  present  generally  intrusted  to  some 
idle  bo}^,  without  characttr,  mounted  on  a  worn- 
out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  de- 
feud  himself,  or  escape  from  a  robber,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him."  Evils  so 
incompatible  with  a  profitable  traffic  were  sure  to 
suggest  a  remedy;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
toM'ards  the  close  of  this  period  road-making  was 
undergoing  a  raj)id  improvement,  and  bridges 
were  in  course  of  construction  over  the  country. 
In  the  same  manner,  postal  conveyance  was  im- 
Ijroved  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  appointed  comp- 
troller-general of  the  post-office,  and  who  in  this 
capacity  commenced  a  vigorous  reform  of  the 
abuses  which  he  had  detected,  both  in  safety 
and  speed.  The  result  was,  that  between  1784 
and  175)7,  380  towns  that  had  previously  pos- 
sessed only  three  posts  a  week,  and  forty  that 
had  none  at  all,  were  supplied  with  daily  posts, 
while  the  mails  were  conveyed  upon  many  of  the 
cross  po.st-roads  in  one-third  or  even  one-fourth 
of  their  jjrevious  time. 

While  the  means  of  land  conveyance  had  thus 
been  so  defective  and  so  slow  in  their  improve- 
ment, those  of  still  water,  or  canal  navigation, 
had  been  doing  much  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Here  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  the  names 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  that  most  public- 
spirited  and  munificent  of  British  nobles,  and  his 
original, in ventive, ready-minded  engineer,  Brind- 
ley,  who  by  his  new  and  daring  experiments  in 
banking,  tunnelling,  and  aqueduct-building,  con- 
ducted his  artificial  rivers  through  rock  and 
mountain,  and  over  wide-stretching  valleys,  link- 
ing cities  together  by  a  close  but  silent  band,  and 
making  the  easy  conveyance  by  water  to  be  un- 
checked by  the  obstacles  of  wind  and  tide.  In 
1758,  the  duke  having  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  making  the  canal  to  which  his  name  was 
given,  em])loyed  Brindley  in  its  construction,  and 
what  had  been  ridiculed  as  an  impossibility  when 
the  original  jilan  was  submitted,  was  successfully 
finished  and  opened  in  1761.  The  example  thus 
given  was  followed  with  ardour:  canals  were 
constructed  upon  thi.s  great  model  both  in  Eng- 
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laud  and  Scotland  ;  aud  so  greatly  was  this  species 
of  iulaad  navigation  preferred,  that  Brindley's 
principle,  which  he  asserted  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  chief  use  of 
rivei-s  was  to  feed  canals,  seemed  to  have  been 
generally  adopted. 

Although   agricultural    pursuits    do   not    call 
forth  so  great  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  entei-- 
prise  as  those  of  commerce,  and  are  not  therefore 
susceptible  of  the  same  rapid  improvement,  yet 
the  agriculture  of  England  during  this  period  of 
mercantile  predominance  enjoyed    peculiar    op- 
portunities for  its  favourable  development.      The 
taste  for  farming,  which  George   III.  possessed 
beyond  all  his  royal  predecessors,  passed,  by  a 
natural  ti-ansition,  to  the  nobility,  and  the  im- 
])rovement  of  their  estates  was  soon  found  to  be 
their  only  chance  of  competition  with  the  wealthy 
merchant  princes  who  had  now  become  a  very 
influential  aristocracy.      Independently   of  this, 
the  increasing  wealth  and  wants  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  who  were  liberal  customers  of  the 
farm,  garden,  and  dairy,  and  the  new  facilities 
for  supplying  the  agricultural  market  by  the  con- 
veyances  of  canal  navigation,   made  every  ad- 
ditional acre  that  was  taken  into  use,  and  every 
improvement  in  the  means  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, a  source  of  profit  to  which  the  dullest 
peasant  could  not  remain  insensible.     Hence  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  the  better  modes  of 
tillage,  the  introduction  of  new  grains  and  seeds. 
and  the  improvement  of  the  various  breeds  of 
cattle,  which  were  pursued  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  until  agriculture  as  a  science  had 
been  improved  by  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
established  in  the  place  of  that  dull  use-and-wont 
system  of  farming  which  had  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries.     How  necessary  all  this  had 
become,  and  how  much  progress  it  had  made  by 
the  close  of  this  period,  may  be  understood  from 
the  incidental  notices  of  farm  and  cottage   life, 
as  it  existed  some  twenty  years  earlier.     The  fol- 
lowing reminiscences  of  his  boyhood,  given  by 
Parkinson  in  his  Tour  in  America,  may  sufiice 
for  the  condition  of  a  substantial  English  farmer's 
family  in  1780: — "I  was  accustomed  to  eat  what 
may  be  termed  black  bread,  for  which  the  small 
wheat  called  hindei'-ends,  or  light  wheat  taken 
out  of  the  best  sent  to  market,  is  used  and  kept 
for  family  use  ;  which  being  ground,  was  after- 
wards passed   through  a   wide  sieve,  with  the 
small  bran  searched  out  of  the  best  wheat  flour, 
and  put  amongst    the    bread  meal;    altogether 
making  a  sort  of  coarse  or  black  bread ;  and  the 
fine  flour  used  for  puddings,  pies,  &c.     Yeast  not 
being  then  in  general  use,  a  piece  of  dough  was 
kept  out  of  the  last  baking,  and  salted ;  which 
before  the  time  of  using  it  for  the  next  batch,  be- 
coming sour,  this  sort  of  bread  acquired  the  same 
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quality.  Very  fat  bacon  was  the  chief  of  our  diet, 
garden  stuff"  not  being  in  such  general  use  at  this 
time,  excepting  the  large  Windsor  beans  in  sum- 
mer, and  potatoes  occasionally  in  the  winter,  with 
pease-puddings.  I  know  no  greater  dainty  to  me 
than  these  beans  aud  fat  bacon,  or  pease-pudding, 
to  the  offal  of  pig's  flesh  in  the  winter,  or  some 
of  the  black  bread  aud  fat  bacon."  The  taste 
of  Parkinson,  howevei',  had  advanced  so  greatly 
amidst  the  superior  style  of  life  that  had  been 
adopted  by  his  brother  farmers,  that  when  he 
went  to  America  twenty 
years  afterwards,  nothing 
off'ended  him  so  much  as  the 
vulgar  diet  of  the  colonists, 
notwithstanding  its  good- 
ness and  abundance.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  he  who 
had  been  reared  upon  the 
offal  of  pig's  flesh,  Windsor 
beans,  and  black  bread,  had 
now  grown  indignant  at  the 
grossuess  of  an  early  Ameri- 
can supper  of  tea  and  beef- 
•steaks  ? 

The  variations  in  English 
costume  during  this  period 
uf  rapid  transition,  by  which 
the  dresses  of  men  and  wo- 
men subsided  into  the  fa- 
shion in  which  the  fathers 
of  the  present  generation 
have  rejoiced,  w^ere  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularized. 
The  modern  spirit  of  utilita- 
rianism bereaved  the  wear- 
y\?^^a^Bffg^  ers  of  their  gay  trinketry 
-^^  .^^^SHUk  rs  piece  by  piece,  while  the  ne- 
cessity of  active  exertion 
among  all  classes  contracted 
their  flowing  robes  into  more 
succinct  envelopments.  And 
first  went  the  long  elabo- 
rated wig,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  manifest  inconveniences, 
had  held  its  pilace  since  the 
period  of  Charles  II.,  aud 
which  occupies  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  the  plays 
and  uovels  of  the  former 
periods.  Its  amplitude  was 
gradually  contracted,  until 
it  dwindled  into  a  smart 
round  bob  or  scratch-wig, 
little  differing  from  the  na- 
tural hair ;  and  when  this  stage  was  reached,  it 
was  finally  discarded  as  no  longer  necessary.  This 
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important  change,  it  appears,  had  commenced  so  :  tunity  for  grave  reflection  or  explanation.  When 
early  as  1763,  for  in  that  year  we  iind  the  wig-  j  both  periwig  and  powder  had  disappeared,  the 
makers  petitioning  his  majesty  to  support  their  |  smart  three-cocked  hat  that  had  so  blandly  re- 
trade  by  his  royal  example.  The  living  hair  being  j  posed  on  them  looked  sorely  out  of  place,  and  by 
tlins  restored  to  its  natural  and  pristine  ascen-.     1780  began  to  be  superseded  by  abroad-brimmed 

round  one.  The  wide  cutis, 
long  ample  skirts,  lace  and 
embroidery  of  gentlemen's 
dresses  in  like  manner  were 
dispensed  with,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  this  period  a 
beau,  compared  with  his 
predecessors  of  the  two 
former  reigns,  would  have 
seemed  a  complete  man,  ac- 
cording to  Plato's  defini- 
tion —  a  bird  displumed. 
Changes  so  complete,  and 
during  a  period  so  brief, 
coidd  scarcely  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  society, 
and  their  nuiin  cause  is 
therefore  to  be  found  in 
tlie  French  revolution,  by 
which  not  only  the  ancient 
feudalism,  but  all  the  external  distinctions  of 
rank  were  mercilessly  swept  away.  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  continental  countries,  caught  the 
infection,  and  the  consequence  was  that  general 
simplicity  of  costume,  as  con»pared  with  former 


Costumes,  1770—1703." 

dency,  was  in  the  first  instance  subjected  to  the 
most  artificial  modes  of  dressing,  and  made  to  look 
as  much  like  a  wig  as  possible,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose lard  and  flour  were  plentifully  used ;  while 
the  hair  at  one  time  was  frizzled,  and  made  to 
stand  upriglit  on  the  head  like  a  fleece,  and  at 
another  combed  smartly  back,  or  curled  about  the 
ears ;  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  that  in- 
dispensable appendage,  a.  pig-tail.  Indeed,  the 
use  of  hair-powder  was  reckoned  so  essential  to  a 
respectable  appearance,  that  not  only  the  gentry 
and  merchants,  but  even  shopkeepers  powdei*ed 
their  heads,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
But  this  general  fashion,  by  which  flour  was  so 
grossly  alienated  from  its  natural  purposes,  oc- 
casioned such  a  dearness  in  the  price  of  bread, 
that  the  jjowder  tax  was  imposed,  and  thus  heads 
by  the  thousand  were  restored  at  once  to  their 
natural  colour.  The  hair  was  then  cut,  trimmed, 
and  arranged  accoi'diugto  the  fancy  of  the  wearer 
or  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  end  of  this  period  was  the  head  a 
la  Brutus,  which  was  derived  from  the  French 
revolution.  Last  of  all,  the  pig-tail  dropped  off 
as  an  unnatural  excrescence.  With  the  wig,  the 
sword  departed  as  a  cumbrous  distinction,  and 
thus  the  sud<len  duels  to  which  it  was  so  often 
an  incentive  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  those 
formal  appointments  that  afforded  better  0])por- 


'  1,  2,  3,  From  an  engraving  in  the  LcuUen'  Magazine.  1770. 
4.  Paris  fashion,  from  a  print,  1703.  5,  Fashionable  riding- 
ilress.  .\iignst,  178(5,  from  Contumes  in  Enghtiid. 
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the  newest  dress,  taken  at  EaiielaKh,' 


/.adies'  Magazine,  IT".*!. 


periods,  by  which  the  diff"erent  ranks  were  more 
closely  assimilated.  Henceforth,  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions between  the  peer  and  the  peasant 
were  not  to  consist  so  much  in  superiority  of 
dress  and  ornament,  as  of  demeanour,  address. 
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and  education.     This  commencemeut,  however,  of  :  Imir  terminated  behind  in  a  queue  of  still  greater 
the  modern  style  of  dress,  which  began  with  the    longitude  than  that  of  the  other  sex.     In  all  these 


present  century,  and  the  changes  it  underwent 
during  the  first  twenty  years  until  it  finally  set- 
tled into  the  fashion  that  now  prevails,  belongs 
to  the  uext  period  of  our  history. 

The  same  causes  which  operated  upon  male. 


cases  hair-])0wder  was  plentifully  used  until 
1793,  when  this  practice  w\is  abandoned  by  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  princesses,  and  consequently 
by  the  court  ladies,  and  all  those  grades  who 
dressed  by  their  example.    The  arrival  of  the  great 


were  equally  influeutial  in  female  attire.  This  was    revolution,  in  which  the  whole  nation  of  France 

played  at  Greeks  and   Eo- 


r-^^, 


dies'  HEAD-DTirsPrs    17S2— 1789.' 


especially  the  case  with  that  monstrosity  the  hoop,  ! 
which  even  so  earty  as  the  commencement  of  the  | 
present  period  began  to  be  materially  curtailed, 
luitil  in  course  of  time  it  had  shrivelled  into  no- 
thingness. Such  we  can  easily  learn  from  the  jiic-  | 
tures  of  the  day,  where  ladies  are  represented  with 
no  greater  amplitude  of  dress  than  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  old  fardiugale,  or  even  the 
more  modern  hustle.  Seldom  has  the  despotism  of 
fashion  been  more  strongly  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact,  that  ladies  could  endure  so  long  not  only  such 
an  uncouth  ornament,  but  such  an  imprisonment 
within  buckram  and  whalebone.  Their  gowns 
also  underwent  the  same  reform,  so  that  by  1785 
they  had  almost  reached  the  standard  of  modern 
simplicity.  The  singularities  of  head-attire,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  abandoned  so  easily;  and  the 
forms  in  which  the  hair  of  ladies  was  worn,  as 
well  as  the  fashion  of  dressing  it,  were  still  as 
capricious  as  ever.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  we  find  it  lying  flat  on  the  forehead ; 
and  about  twenty  years  after,  it  rises  into  that 
formidable  commode,  by  which  the  Avearers  evi- 
dently intended  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature. 
In  1785  this  pyramid  became  a  square  tower,  and 
in  1788  it  was  flounced  and  ringletted  into  the 
form  of  a  cauliflower.     Sometimes,  too,  a  lady's 

'  a,  From  Stewart's  WhoU  AH  nf  Hainlren.nnf/,  1782.  -2,  From 
a.  print  dated  1789.  3,  From  tlie  LadyS  Pocktt-book,  1782.  4^  From 
an  etching  by  Diglitoii. 


mans,  while  the  ladies  dressed 
like  nymphs  and  goddesses, 
after  it  had  swept  away,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  stiff  cos- 
tume of  the  age  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  tended  to  introduce  a 
more  simple  and  more  natu- 
i-al  attire ;  and  as  Paris  still 
maintained  its  ascendency  as 
the  gi-eat  metropolis  of  fa- 
shion, the  ladies  of  Britain 
followed  the  example,  until 
the    revolution    in    clothing 
was    completed.      Happily, 
however,  they  did  not  imi- 
tate that  scanty  and  inde- 
corous   drapery    which    the 
ladies  of  Fnince  sometimes 
adopted  from  their  loveof  the 
classical   and   antique ;    but 
the  sobered  taste  that  succeeded,  by  which  patches, 
rouge  and  plumes,  long  waists,  bell-shaped  fur- 
belows and  high-heeled  shoes  w^ere  sent,  along 
with  the  cocked  hats,  swords,  and  periwigs  of  the 
other  sex,  into  perpetual  banishment,  or  only  to 
be  recalled  for  a  few  hours  to  grace  an  occasional 
court  ceremonial. 

In  the  moile  of  living  now  foUoweil  by  the 
English  aristocracy,  there  may  be  seen  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  a  blending  of  old 
fashions  with  those  new  usages  which  were  soon 
to  supersede  them.  The  nobility,  vrho  could  no 
longer  rule  as  kings  in  their  ancient  domains 
over  a  compliant  peasantry,  regarded  London  as 
their  home,  and  a  court  life  their  proper  vocation. 
Their  mansions,  therefore,  which  were  now  for 
permanent  residence,  were  either  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  they  tended  to  enrich  and  beautify, 
or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  while  their 
trains  of  domestics  still  exhibited  a  lingering  re- 
membrance of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  feudalism. 
Besides  the  usual  menials,  the  household  of  a 
nobleman  consisted  of  a  steward,  who  managed 
the  estates;  a  chaplain,  who  read  pi-ayers  to  the 
family,  catechized  the  servants,  and  acted  as 
librarian  ;  and  a  private  secretary,  who  was  gener- 
ally some  young  gentleman  in  training  for  politics 
and  court  advancement.  After  these  came  an 
arra}'-,  consisting  of  butler,  valet  and  housekeeper, 
lady's-maid  and  footman,  coachman,  grooms,  pos- 
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tillons,  aud  porter ;  and  after  tliese,  was  a  tliroug  | 
of  servants  of  a  still  lower  grade,  whose  region  j 
exclusively  was  the  kitchen.     As  so  numerous  an  i 
establishment  involved  great  expense,  the  upper 
servants  of  such  a  household  were  tacitly  permit- 
ted to  eke  out  their  small  wages  by  sundry  per- 
quisites of  office,  which,  under  the  name  of  vails, 
soon  constituted  the  best  part  of  their  revenue. 
In  this  way,  the  steward  in  granting  leases  ex- 
acted  a   percentage    which,    like   Master   Peter 
Pounce,  in  the  tale  of  Joseph  Andrews,  enabled 
him  in  course  of  time  to  become  as  wealthy  as 
his  master.    The  butler,  in  paying  the  household 
accounts,  made  each  tradesman  pay  toll  to  a  fixed 
amount,    which    was   generally    given    without 
grudging.     The   porter  who   opened  the   outer 
door,  held  it  fast  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
was  ready  for  a  fee ;  aud  according  to  the  bribe, 
the  door  was  opened  wide  to  receive  the  apjilicant, 
or  rudely  thrown  at  his  face.     Even  the  Abigail  of 
the  establishment  not  only  exacted  tribute  within 
lier   own   particular  sphere,  for  every  payment 
'that  passed  through  her  hands,  but  regarded  the 
wardrobe  of  her  mistress  as  her  own  unquestion- 
able property,  after  it  had   undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  wearing.     This  practice,  however,  of 
exacting  vails  became  so  extortionate,  that  it  was 
abolished  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  but 
not  till  after  a  ten  years'  struggle.     The  dregs  of 
the   evil,  as  every  traveller    within   our  island 
knows,  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  hotels  and  inns. 
The  hours  of  meals  among  the  aristocracy  at  the 
commencement   of   this    period,  appear  to  have 
been  the  following:  breakfast  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,   dinner   at  five,   and   supjjer   at   eleven. 
These  late  hours,  however,  were  only  for  the  high- 
est in  rank,  and  upon  state  occasions,  otherwise 
the  usual  hour  for  breakfast  was  seven,  and  that 
for  dinner  three  o'clock.     The   fashionable  dis- 
tinction,  however,    imparted   by  late  hours,  in 
which   the   aristocracy   had   exchanged   seasons 
with  the  commons,  was  now  in  such   progress, 
that  towards   the  close  of  this  period    a    three 
o'clock  dinner  had  grown  utterly  vulgar.     "Dr. 
Russell   was    in    high    spirits    (writes    Madame 
d'Arblay  in  her  diary,  describing  a  public  break- 
fast in  1792),  and  laughed  heartily  at  seeing  the 
prodigious  meal  most  of  the  company  made  of  cold 
chicken,  ham,  fish,  &c.,  and  said  he  should  like  to 
see  Mrs.  Montague  make  the  experiment  of  in- 
viting all  the  same  party  to  dinner,   at   three 
o'clock.     'Oh!'  they  would  cry, 'three  o'clock! 
What  does  she  mean  1  Who  can  dine  at  three 
o'clock?— one  has  no   appetite  —  one  can't  swal- 
low a  morsel— it's  altogether  impossible ! '     Yet 
let  her  invite  the  same  people,  and  give  them  a 
dinner,  while  she  calls  it  a  breakfast,  and  see  but 
how  prettily  they  can  find  appetites." 

In  passing  to  the  amusements  of  the  aristocracy. 


which  were  now  chieily  of  a  festive  and  in-door 
chai'acter,  card-playing  and  gambling  come  in 
for  particular  notice.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  loo  was  the  favourite  game,  and  after- 
wards pharaoh  or  faro.  So  great  was  still  the 
rage  for  card-playing,  that  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  day— the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  Princess  Amelia,  Horace  Walpole,  Charles 
Fox,  and  many  almost  equally  distinguished — 
were  keen  gamesters,  and  both  won  and  lost 
immense  sums,  as  well  as  consumed  much  time. 
One  of  many  such  instances  given  by  Fox,  was 
a  sitting  of  twenty-two  hours  at  hazard,  during 
which  he  lost  at  the  rate  of  £500  per  hour.  At 
length  the  example  of  the  king  and  queen,  who 
disliked  such  extravagances  and  discountenanced 
their  .authors — the  popular  feeling,  that  cried  out 
against  such  a  waste  of  money  while  the  poverty 
of  the  lower  classes  was  on  the  increase — the  strin- 
gent laws  enacted  against  excessive  gambling, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  nobility— abated  its  seductiveness 
by  driving  it  into  haunts  set  apart  for  its  pi'O- 
scribed  indulgence.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
period,  too,  the  stigma  had  been  deepened,  by 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  law  against  certain 
noble  and  high-titled  oflienders,  who  were  tried 
and  punished  at  the  police  office  of  Marlborough 
Sti-eet,  for  keeping  faro  tables  in  their  houses, 
aud  playing  for  sums  beyond  the  specified  limit. 
On  one  occasion,  also,  Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  judge,  declared  that  he  would  make 
such  offenders,  were  they  even  the  highest  ladies 
in  the  land,  exhibit  themselves  in  the  pillory. 
No  such  threat  could  have  been  safely  uttered, 
even  by  a  lord  -  chancellor,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  or  any  of  the  predecessors  of  George 
III. 

Among  the  other  in-door  amusements  of  the 
period,  may  be  mentioned  masquerades,  which 
continued  to  fade  under  the  growing  refinement, 
until  at  last  they  were  found  too  childish  for  the 
progress  of  society,  and  were  therefore  allowed 
silently  to  die  out.  The  same  may  be  said  of  routs, 
drums,  and  hurricanes — those  noisj^  festivals  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where 
the  gi-eatest  amount  of  fashionables  were  cram- 
med, packed,  and  wedged  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass ;  and  where  the  company,  M-hile 
they  trode  on  each  other's  toes,  were  allowed  to 
trample  the  rules  of  grave  decorum  under  foot, 
and  be  outrageously  free  aud  merry.  Private 
theatricals,  which  were  in  still  better  taste,  were 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  even  although  the 
unpopular  Bute  had  won  fame  as  an  amateur 
actor  before  he  became  a  premier,  and  had  made 
his  first  step  in  court  favour  under  the  character 
of  Lothario,  in  the  "Fair  Penitent."  Balls, 
which  are  indispensable  to  every  state  of  society 
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exce2it  tlie  Puritan,  still  maintained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  were  common  to  all  classes ;  and  in 
high  life  these  were  not  only  of  a  private,  but 
also  of  a  public  character,  which  last  were  called 
subscription-balls.  These  were  held  in  spacious 
buildings  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  such  establishments  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Comely,  in  Soho,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
superior  reputation  of  Almack's.  The  select  ai-is- 
tocratic  character  of  these  privileged  places,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  every  candidate  for  ad- 
mission was  scrutinized,  as  well  as  the  fashion- 
able distinction  which  such  a  passport  entailed, 
were  well  understood  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  and  still  more  completely  at  the 
close,  when  the  toe  of  the  clown  was  beginning  to 
press  too  closely  upon  the  kibe  of  the  courtier. 
Even  the  price  of  these  meetings  was  calculated 
to  preserve  their  exclusiveness,  so  that  we  read 
of  a  subscription  masquei'ade  held  at  the  Pan- 
theon which  cost  the  subscribers  £-5000.  Another 
jjublic  luxury,  still  chiefly  confined  to  people  of 
rank  and  fashion,  was  the  ojiera,  where  the  music 
was  of  so  refined  a  character,  and  the  price  of 
tickets  so  high,  that  the  i^ublic  turned  away  from 
it  to  places  of  more  pojiular  amusement. 

A  great  fashionable  festival  by  which  this 
period  was  characterized,  has  been  recorded  by 
the  writers  of  the  day  under  the  name  of  a/es- 
tino — a  meeting  that  seems  to  have  been  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  what  the  tournament  or 
triumph  was  to  the  fourteenth.  It  was  usually 
given  by  some  pei-son  of  high  rank,  and  upon 
a  great  public  or  court  occasion,  such  as  a  royal 
birth-day,  or  the  reception  of  an  illustrious  foreign 
visitor.  The  chief  place  for  its  display  was  a 
garden  or  lawn,  which  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated in  the  style  of  a  Chinese  feast  of  lanterns, 
while  the  principal  amusements  were  banquet- 
ing, masquei-ading,  music,  dancing,  and  displays 
of  fireworks  and  illuminated  devices.  These 
splendid  meetings  were  duly  chronicled  in  courtly 
descriptions,  and  one  of  many  is  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Wal])ole  :  "  Not  only  the  whole  house 
but  the  garden  was  illuminated,  and  was  quite 
a  fairy  scene.  Arches  and  pyramids  of  lights 
alternately  surrounded  the  inclosure  ;  a  diamond 
necklace  of  lamps  edged  the  rails  and  descent, 
with  a  spiral  obelisk  of  candles  on  each  hand  ; 
and  dispersed  over  the  lawn  were  little  bands  of 
kettle-drums,  clarionets,  fifes.  &c.,  and  the  lovely 
queen  came  without  a  card." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  jealous  precaution, 
by  which  high  rank  endeavoured  to  guard  itself 
within  a  hallowed  inclosure,  respectability  con- 
tinued step  by  step  to  approximate  more  closely 
to  gentility  and  fashion,  and  those  pui)lic  amuse- 
ments which  at  first  were  wholly  aristocratic, 
were   one    after  another   becoming  a   common 


ground.     Such  was  the  case  both  with  the  Pan- 
theon and  the  opera,  which,  towards  the  close  of 
this  period,  were  beginning  to  be  patent  to  mere 
dress  and  demeanour,  irrespective  of  station  and 
title ;  such  were  the  fashionable  clubs  and  Al- 
mack's, where  literary  distinction,  or  fashion,  or 
accomplishments,  constituted  a  nobility  of  their 
own ;    aud  such,   for  a  considerable  time,  had 
been  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  where  the  only 
passport  to  every  class  was  a  Sunday  suit  and  a 
ticket.     A  still  more  common  place  of  meeting 
for  ail  ranks  was  the  theatre,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  a  neutral  ground,  its  only  distinc- 
tions being  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  and  the  un- 
certain separation  which  their  prices  sought  to 
accomplish.     It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find, 
that  the  new  moral  era  introduced  by  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.  speedily  began  to  show 
itself  in  dramatic  exhibition,  the  old  plays  being 
severely  pruned,  and  even  altered  to  suit  the 
now  recognized  decencies  of  the  stage ;    while 
new  pi'oductions, however  talented,  had  no  chance 
of  favour,  if  they  violated  the  rules  of  morality.  • 
But  as  the  popular  spirit  still  sought  a  vent, 
theatre  rows  aud  O.P.  riots,  as  they  wei"e  latterly 
termed,  were  as  frequent  as  they  had  ever  been 
during  the  wildest  seasons,  and  were  conducted 
with  the  same  arrogant  aud  tumultuary  spirit. 
The  same  tendency  to  improvement  which  had 
thus  reformed  the  most  jjo]>ular  of  all  our  public 
amusements,  had  also  created    new  ones  which 
could  scarcely  have  existed  a    century   earlier. 
Of  these,  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  which  a  new 
love  of  the  fine  arts  was  gradually  diftused  among 
all  classes — and  the  public  lectures,  by  which  the 
sciences  hitherto  secluded  within  halls  and  col- 
leges were  brought  into  popular  notice,  and  ex- 
hibited in  their  most  attractive  forms.    Another 
kind  of  meeting  common  to  literary  talent  and 
moi-al  resi^ectability,  independent  of  rank,  were 
the  blue-stocking  club.s — the  most  delightful  of 
all   assemblages,    at   which    people   met   not   to 
feast,  dance,  play  at  cards,  or  talk  scandal,  but 
to  converse  at  their  ease,  and  upon  sul)jects  of 
general  interest.    At  these  meetings,  Pennington 
tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Carter,  "There  was 
no  formal  circle  to  petrify  an  unfortunate  stran- 
ger on  his  entrance ;  no  rules  of  conversation 
to  observe ;  no  holding  forth  of  one,  to  his  own 
distress  and  the  stupifying  of  his  audience ;  no 
reading  of  his  works  by  the  author.     The  com- 
pany   naturally   broke    into   little   groups,   per- 
petually varying  and  changing.     Nor  was  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  even  to  talk  sense.    There  was 
no  bar  to  harmless  mirth  and  gaiety;  and,  while 
perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  corner  held  forth 
on  the  moral  duties,  in  another,   two  or  three 
young  people  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions 
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nnd  the  opei-a ;  and  in  a  third,  Lovd  Orford 
(then  Mr.  Horace  Walpole),  might  be  amusing 
a  little  group  with  his  lively  wit  and  intelligent 
conversation."  These  delightful  meetings,  so 
indicative  of  a  healthy  reaction,  and  so  full  of 
promise  for  the  future,  originated  about  the 
middle  of  this  period,  in  one  of  those  accidents 
which  was  certain  to  occur  during  an  age  that 
was  ripe  for  its  production,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Bosvvell:  "About  this  time  (1781),  it  was 
much  the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have 
evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might 
participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  in- 
genious men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  j^lease. 
Those  societies  wei-e  denominated  blue-stocking 
clubs,  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the 
luost  eminent  members  of  those  societies  was 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whose  dress  was  remarkably 
grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was  felt  as 
-SO  great  a  loss  that  it  used  to  be  said,  'We  can 
do  nothing  without  the  blue-stockings  ;'  and  then 
by  degrees  the  title  was  established." 

Besides  these  private  meetings  for  conversa- 
tion, discussion,  and  .social  enjoyment,  there  were 
others  of  a  more  ])ublic  nature  established  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  were  the  clul)s,  to  which 
we  have  adverted  on  former  occasions.  At  first 
they  were  merely  political  meetings,  where  the 
members  assembled  to  remove  evil  counsellors 
from  before  the  throne,  and  vindicate  the  rights 
of  Magna  Charta,  while  they  drenched  their 
j^atriotism  with  such  strong  libations,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  sally  out  and  enforce  an  univei-- 
sal  subscription  to  their  political  creed  by  heavier 
demonstrations  than  those  of  logic.  While  these 
were  for  the  higher  classes,  the  lower  orders  had 
their  mug-houses,  where  they  were  copiously  sup- 
plied with  ale  and  strong  waters,  that  they  might 
halloo  the  more  vigorously  against  Popery  and 
wooden  shoes,  and  be  ready  to  rise  at  the  signal 
for  a  Monmouth  or  Shaftesbury  insurrection. 
Matters,  however,  were  amended  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  when  more 
intellectual  subjects  as  well  as  more  peaceable 
modes  of  discussion  were  introduced  ;  and,  in 
turning  to  the  descriptions  of  Smollett  and  his 
contemporaries,  we  find  no  worse  evils  resulting 
from  these  clubs  than  waste  of  time  and  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness — a  wit  reciting  his  own 
verses  to  a  knot  of  shallow  admirers,  or  an  im- 
]ioverished  adventurer  haranguing  upon  the  na- 
tional bankruptcy  without  attending  to  his  own. 
At  first  the  higher  ranks  endeavoured  to  keep 
their  own  favourite  establishments  clear  from 
vulgar  access  by  the  costliness  of  admission  ;  and 
therefore  to  dine  at  Ijockit's,  Pontac's,  or  White's 
Vol.  IV. 


Chocolate  House,  was  the  highest  stamp  of  fashion. 
But  wealth  soon  assei'ted  its  natural  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  the  untitled  but  rich  parvenu,  am- 
bitious for  such  a  distinction,  soon  contrived  to 
unlock  these  saci'ed  gates  with  his  golden  key. 
Thither,  also,  came  the  wits  and  poets  f  romWilli.s's, 
the  politicians  from  St.  James's,  the  scholars  from 
the  Grecian,  and  rural  squires,  merchants,  and 
actors  from  every  quarter,  until  the  lines  of  di.s- 
tinctiou  drawn  round  the  clubs  of  the  West-end 
wei'e  erased  in  favour  of  respectable  commoners. 
But  lower  down  in  the  scale  we  find  numerous 
clubs  throughout  the  metropolis,  where  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day  could  meet  with  less  formality 
and  for  more  boisterous  enjoyments,  of  which 
the  titles  of  a  few  will  give  an  idea  of  the  char- 
acters and  pursuits  of  those  who  frequented 
them.  These  were  the  "  Killers  of  Care,"  the 
"  Silenians,"  the  "  Sons  of  Sound  Sense  "  {lucus  o 
non  lucendo),  the  "  Sons  of  Nimrod,"  the  "  Bucks," 
the  "  Bloods,"  the  "  Snitchers,"  the  "  Choice  Spirits," 
the  "  Senators,"  the  "  Lumber-Troopers,"  &c.  All 
this  clubbing  was  the  excitement  of  a  new  life, 
both  intellectual  and  political,  in  which  every 
one  felt  that  he  was  somebody,  and  had  some- 
thing to  say  or  do.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
])eriod  this  fermentation  had  subsided.  By  that 
time  each  class  had  better  ascertained  its  ow^n 
place  and  level ;  the  rivalry  of  the  two  dynasties 
had  utterly  passed  away,  and  a  national  war  had 
succeeded,  ujjon  the  mei-its  of  which  all  were 
generally  agreed.  Besides,  the  natural  shyness 
of  the  English  character  and  its  love  of  domestic 
enjoyment  were  opposed  to  this  life  in  coffee- 
houses, and  the  tuiiversal  intercourse  which  it 
implied  ;  and  therefore,  though  ckibs  continued 
to  multiply,  it  was  rather  as  newspaper  rooms 
than  arenas  for  literary  and  political  brawling. 

Amidst  all  these  changes,  by  which  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  were  brought  into  morefrieudly 
ap2"ii'oximation,  it  is  gratifying  to  remark  the  im- 
provement in  moral  character  that  was  gradually 
growing  among  them.  The  grossness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  James  I.  which  burst  into  the  full-blown 
profligacy  of  that  of  Charles  II.,  had  continued 
with  but  little  abatement  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign.  And  for  this  there  had 
been  too  much  countenance  afforded  by  the  ex- 
ample of  each  sovereign  who  succeeded  Charles, 
so  that  a  rOyal  mistress  had  become  an  established 
court  appendage.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
rigidly  conscientious  Ja«ues  II.,  who  sacrificed 
tliree  kingdoms  for  a  mass;  such  with  the  demure 
Presbyterian  William  III.;  such  with  the  first 
two  Georges,  elderly  men  though  they  were,  and 
grave  sticklers  for  every  kind  of  decorum.  All 
these  sovereigns  retained  mistresses,  whose  dis- 
reputable position  was  overlooked  on  account  of 
its  rank,  and  whose  court  influence  made  their 
335 
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society  eagerly  sought  even  by  the  highest  in 
jjlace  and  public  estimation.  The  nobles  had  not 
been  slow  to  follow  the  royal  example  ;  and  thus 
the  contagion  descended  to  the  classes  more  im- 
mediately beneath  them,  nntil  society  at  large 
was  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  leprosy.  But 
the  accession  of  George  III.  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  English  court  morality.  His 
example  discountenanced  that  nuptial  infidelity 
and  libertinism  which  had  hitherto  been  reckoned 
the  most  tolerable  of  all  trespasses ;  while  the 
strictness  which  he  introduced  into  court  eti- 
([uette,  as  well  as  the  bestowal  of  royal  coiinten- 
auce  and  favour,  made  the  courtiers  aware  that 
pi'ofligacy  was  as  serious  a  disciualification  for 
rising  into  political  influence  as  want  of  talent  or 
even  of  common  honesty.  No  lady  of  doubtful 
character,  however  exalted,  could  intrude  into  the 
queen's  drawing-room,  or  notorious  roue  gain  the 
entrance  of  the  back-stairs.  Happily,  too,  the  king 
was  not  of  a  character  to  alter  his  principles  or 
even  abate  of  their  strictness,  while  his  long  reign 
gave  him  full  opportunity  for  carrying  out  a  re- 
formation so  greatly  needed ;  and  when  it  thus 
commenced  at  the  fountain-head,  the  purification 
went  onward  through  the  subsidiary  channels, 
until  after  a  course  of  years  the  whole  aspect  of 
English  society  was  regenerated.  It  is  upon  this 
incalculable  benefit  which  the  virtvious  character 
of  George  III.  conferred  upon  the  nation  that 
history  will  deliglit  to  dwell,  long  after  his  poli- 
tical errors  have  been  forgot. 

While  such  was  the  master- agency  of  this 
moral  refoi'mation  that  forms  the  most  conspicu- 
ous era  of  our  national  record,  other  influences 
were  at  work  by  which  the  royal  example  was 
corroborated,  and  without  which  it  could  only 
have  had  a  partial  effect,  or  even  been  an  utter 
failure.  Learning  was  more  widely  diffused,  and 
the  taste  which  it  imparted  ameliorated  the  ex- 
cesses of  vice  by  bereaving  them  of  their  gross- 
ness.  The  press  was  taking  its  place  as  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm,  and  public  defaulters  wei-e 
tried,  condemned,  and  pilloried  by  a  process  as 
terrible  as  that  of  Westminster  Hall  itself.  Even 
the  pencil  was  lending  its  aid  against  the  lighter 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  gi'eat ;  and  men  who 
could  fearlessly  confront  the  chances  of  sword 
and  pistol  in  Hyde  Park  or  behind  Montague 
House,  learned  to  tremble  at  the  caricature  in  a 
])rint-shop  window.  Another  influence,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  though  slow, 
and  silent,  was  that  of  Methodism,  by  which  the 
old  Puritan  spirit  of  England,  now  sinking  fast 
into  decay,  was  i-evived  into  its  former  energy, 
and  in  a  form  better  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  And  at 
the  close  of  all  came  the  French  revolution,  tliat 
tremendous  lesson  of  the  nations,  which  England, 


now  ripened  for  its  perusal,  was  wise  enough  to 
lay  to  heart.  It  spoke  of  the  instability  of  thrones 
and  the  insecurity  of  rank,  when  the  arrogance, 
the  oppressiveness,  and  the  prodigality  of  the 
higher  classes  have  provoked  the  lower  into  re- 
bellion. It  showed  how  fearfully  the  atheism 
and  sensuality  which  the  mob  have  copied  from 
their  superiors  may  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those 
by  whom  the  evil  was  fostered.  It  taught  the 
leaders  and  instructors  of  the  people  how  much 
it  behoved  them  to  establish  their  superiority 
uj^on  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  instead  of 
popular  cajjrice  and  public  demoralization.  To 
every  class  it  announced  its  separate  warning, 
of  which  the  nineteenth  century  is  reaping  the 
fruits. 

While  this  under- current  was  going  on,  by 
which  the  external  aspect,  as  well  as  the  course  of 
society,  was  to  be  changed,  there  were  still  indi- 
cations of  a  rudeness  and  barbarism  manifested 
among  the  upper  classes,  which  required  a  higher 
degi-ee  of  i-efinement  than  that  of  the  present 
period  to  eradicate.  Of  these  specimens,  the 
foremost  was  the  duel,  that  relic  of  the  judicial 
combat,  which  still  prevailed  as  the  arbiter  of 
doubtful  arguments  in  politics,  or  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  these  combats  were  as  fre- 
quent as  they  appear  to  have  been  during  the 
reigns  of  his  predecessoi's.  They  were  also  every 
whit  as  ferocious — the  combatants  often  using 
the  sword  in  close  conflict  when  the  dischai'ge  of 
their  jsistols  had  been  ineffectual.  Among  other 
such  encounters,  we  read  of  one  in  1777,  in  which 
the  parties  were  an  army  captain,  and  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  by  whom  the  captain  had  been  li- 
belled in  his  journal.  We  have  already  mentioned 
how  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  swoi-ds  tended 
to  lessen  the  number  of  such  meetings,  by  giving 
time  for  calm  reflection ;  but  still  there  were 
grave  questions  to  be  settled  which  reflection 
only  tended  to  aggravate,  as  well  as  insults  which 
could  not  be  passed  in  silence  or  forgot,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  occun-ed  in  such  cases  was  a 
formal  encounter  with  jiistols,  whei-e  deliberate 
hatred  took  the  place  of  transient  indignation. 
In  this  way,  the  duel  continued  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  and  still  lingers  among  us.  Another  type 
of  former  barbarism  was  the  love  of  gladiatorial 
spectacles ;  and  as  this  could  no  longer  be  grati- 
fied with  a  sword-and-buckler  exhibition,  boxing 
was  substituted  in  its  room,  and  people  of  rank 
and  station  had  their  pet  bruisers,  upon  whose 
encounters  they  watched  as  anxiously  as  if  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  wei'e  at  issue.  Nor  must 
horse-raciug  be  forgot,  and  the  knaveries  of 
which  it  was  the  fruitful  source.  The  glories  of 
Epsom  and  Newmarket  had  now  risen  to  their 
full  height,  and  such  a  horse  as  "  Childers"  could 
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make  or  mar  the  fortune  of  hundreds.  It  re- 
mains for  philosophy  to  exphiin  how  so  innocent 
an  animal  as  a  steed  has  produced  such  demoral- 
ization in  society,  from  the  days  of  Centaur 
Nessus,  who  jockeyed  Hercules  out  of  his  life,  to 
the  horse-cliaunter  of  yesterday,  who  passed  off 
a  spavined,  blind,  worn-out  roarer,  as  a  first-rate 
roadster,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb.       » 

These  brief  notices  of  boxing  and  horse-racing 
necessarily  introduce  the  practice  of  betting, 
which  constituted  the  chief  attraction  of  such 
exhibitions.  On  these  occasions  the  excitement 
rose  so  high,  that  wagers  were  staked  to  the 
amount  of  thousands,  and  all  those  trickeries 
were  practised  for  winning  which  had  disgraced 
the  card-table.  A  well-bribed  boxer,  although 
the  champion  of  the  ring,  and  everyway  quali- 
fied to  retain  it,  might  be  persuaded  to  go  down 
at  the  twelfth  round  ;  a  jockey,  though  mounted 
ujjon  Pegiisus  himself,  could  contrive  to  be  half 
a  length  short  at  the  wiiining-post.  In  this  way 
a  cunning  unscrupulous  better  might  realize  the 
fortune  of  a  lifetime  in  a  single  hour  While 
the  wealthj'  thus  wagered  l)y  the  pound,  the  mob 
under  a  similar  inspiration  wagered  by  the  shil- 
ling, and  the  ardour  was  universal  from  the  duke 
to  the  chinuiey-sweep.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
merely  to  the  race-course  or  the  prize-fight  that 
this  epidemic  of  wager  was  confined  ;  it  pervaded 
almost  every  action  of  life,  and  included  all  man- 
ner of  possible  and  impossible  achievements,  so 
that  England  soon  grew  a  betting  nation,  to  the 
unutterable  wonderment  of  foreigners.  A  race 
of  two  fleas,  or  of  two  di'ops  of  rain  upon  a  pane 
of  glass,  could  keep  a  whole  company  upon  the 
alert,  with  some  hundreds  of  ]jounds  upon  the 
issue;  the  fate  of  a  campaign  or  the  result  of  a 
state  negotiation  was  anticiijated  by  heavy  bets, 
when  every  other  kind  of  forecast  was  unsatis- 
factory. A  prime  subject  of  wager  during  this 
period  was  the  real  sex  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
who  had  figured  as  court  lady,  beau,  political 
diplomatist,  and  fencing-master  by  turns ;  and 
when  the  stakes  were  to  be  decided  before  a  court 
of  law,  upon  the  death  of  this  nondescript  (who 
was  a  bona  fide  man  after  all),  the  proofs  of  his 
sex,  which  the  winning  party  adduced,  were 
enough  to  disgust  both  judge  and  jury.  The  re- 
cords of  the  time  are  full  of  strange  challenges 
in  walking,  riding,  running,  leaping,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  see  the  use.  A  lady,  for  instance, 
engages  to  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours,  and 
comes  off  the  winner.  A  gentleman  wagers  that 
he  will  jump  dressed  into  water  seven  feet  deep, 
and  there  entirely  undress  himself  without  sink- 
ing. A  challenge  is  given  that  an  ass  will  walk 
100  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  feat  which  the 
light-footed  enduring  animal  actually  performs 
in  twenty-one.     It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to 


notice  the  strong  national  contrast  exhibited  on 
this  point  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Scot  had  either  no  money  to  throw  away,  or  was 
too  wise  to  do  so,  and  therefore  would  not  risk 
a  single  penny  upon  the  chance  turn  of  a  wager. 
Besides,  he  was  of  too  calculating  and  ai-gumen- 
tative  a  disjjosition  to  venture  himself  beyond 
the  limits  of  clear  logical  demonstration,  all  be- 
yond that  being  in  his  eyes  a  terra  incognita,  or 
even  chaos  itself.  Hence,  while  the  impatient 
Englishman  cut  short  the  controversy  with 
"What  will  you  bet?"  the  Scot  drew  himself  up 
with  "How  do  you  prove  it"?" 

The  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  and  wisdom 
to  apply  it,  had  by  no  means  become  so  preva- 
lent as  to  banish  the  superstitions  of  earlier  ages; 
and  even  in  London  freaks  of  this  kind  were  still 
to  be  found  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Sheeted  ghosts  occasionally 
walked  in  churchyards,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  dismay  of  constables 
who  were  not  hardy  enough  to  apprehend  them. 
A  wen  was  still  sajjposed  to  be  cured  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  dead  hand  of  a  malefactor;  and  so 
late  as  1767  a  young  woman  was  hoisted  to  the 
scaffold  at  a  ])ublic  execution,  that  she  might 
have  an  excrescence  removed  by  this  healing 
friction.  Ten  years  later,  an  Italian  was  tried, 
who  under  pretext  of  turning  copper  into  gold, 
had  domiciled  himself  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
lady,  and  cozened  her  of  ^-300.  As  might  be 
expected,  superstitions  of  this  kind  often  sought 
confirmation  from  religion ;  and  accordingly,  an 
anxious  holder  of  a  lottery  ticket  endeavoured 
to  insure  a  happy  turn  of  the  wheel,  on  the  day 
before  drawing,  by  sending  to  a  church  the  fol- 
lowing notification :— "  The  prayers  of  this  congre- 
gation ai'e  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  a  new  undertaking."  It  is  gratifying 
to  notice,  however,  that  in  the  metropolis  such 
weaknesses  were  not  only  fast  abating,  but  were 
chiefly  confined  to  silly  women  and  the  unedu- 
cated. No  literary  man  would  now  adventure  to 
certiorate  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  or  advocate  the 
possibility  of  transmuting  old  saucepans  and 
kettles  into  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Matters, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  favourable  in  country 
villages,  and  among  the  peasantry ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period  the  accusa- 
tions of  witchcraft  were  not  only  numerous,  but 
often  attended  with  serious  consequences.  In 
such  cases  the  suspected  person  was  tried  by  the 
old  ordeals,  by  either  being  stripped  to  the  shift, 
and  weighed  against  the  church  Bible,  in  which 
case,  if  she  proved  the  heavier  of  the  two,  .she 
was  acquitted ;  or  had  her  thumbs  and  great  toes 
tied  with  a  cart-rope  across  her  middle,  in  which 
hamjiered  state  she  was  thrown  into  a  pool  of 
water,  where,  if  she  sunk,  she  was  proclaimed 
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innocent.     Here  too,  however,  sucli  rude  trials 
could  not,  as  in  former  times,  be  conducted  with 
impunity ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  these 
irregular   judges    were    imprisoned,    and    even 
hanged  as  guilty  of  murder.     A  more  harmless 
kind  of  inquest,  in  1 767,  was  to  discover  tlie  body 
of  a  child  that  had  been  drowned.     In  this  case, 
a  twopenny  loaf  with  a  quantity  of  quicksilver 
inclosed  in  it  was  allowed  to  float  down  the  river, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  half  a  mile,  followed  by  the 
anxious  crowd,  it  suddenly  tacked  about  toward 
the  shore,  and  sank  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
body  lay  entangled  among  the  mud.      In  like 
manner,  lost  or  stolen  propei'ty  was  still  sought 
after  by  the  old-established  forms  of  divination. 
Of  the  modes  of  life  among  the  upper  classes 
of  this  period  we  have  already  given  a  full  ac- 
count.     Of   those  who   are   called   the    middle 
classes,  now  brought  into  contact  with  the  higher, 
and  closely  influenced  by  their  example,  enough 
of  their  daily  habits  and  common  fashions  may 
be  inferred  from  those  of  their  models  whom 
they  imitated.     These  middle  classes  at  the  pre- 
sent period  were  comprised  by  "the  poorer  gentry, 
lawyers,  medical   men,   inferior  clergy,  literary 
men,  merchants,  artists,  manufacturers,  notarie.-*, 
shopkeepers."     Beneath  these  now  very  numer- 
ous and  influential  classes  came  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  in  like  manner  were  striving  by  industry, 
intelligence,  and  style  of  living,  to  elevate,  or  at 
least  assimilate  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
the  rank  beyond  them,  and  who  constituted  the 
strength  and  sinews,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the 
British  nation.     Into  their  way  of  daily  life  and 
wonted  habits  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  enter, 
more  especially  a,s,  with  some  necessary  abate- 
ment, it  was  the   same  as  that  into  which  the 
generation  of  our  own  day  was  born,  and  with 
which  their  early  recollections  are  familiar.    But 
still  lower  than  these,  and  separated  from  them, 
were  the  classes  who  might  be  called  the  outcasts 
of  regular  society — men  who  lived  none  knew 
where,  and  shifted  for  their  living  none  could 
tell  how,  but  who  were  felt  to  be  always  at  hand, 
and  whose  progress  could  be  traced  like  a  pesti- 
lence.    It  is  by  the  predominance  or  absence  of 
these  that  we  can  generally  estimate  the  condi- 
tion of  that  society  of  which  they  form  tlie  re- 
fuse ;  even  as  from  the  character  of  a  disease,  we 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  soundness  or  un- 
liealthiness  of  that  constitution  in  which  it  has 
originated. 

In  turning  to  tliis  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  insecurity  both  of  town 
and  country,  both  of  street  and  highway,  that 
still  continued  to  prevail — the  growing  wealth  of 
society,  and  the  insufficiency  of  law  to  protect  it. 
Riches  had  accumulated  into  an  imwieldy  heap, 
but  as  yet  there  was  not  a  strong  box  suflicient 


to  shelter  it.    Highway  robberies  were  therefore 
perpetrated  as  boldly  and  as  frequently  as  ever, 
and  continued  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  that  the  aged  of  the  present  day  can 
still  remember  what  their  own  eyes  have  wit- 
nessed, or  their  fathers  have  told  them,  of  the 
perils  of  an  ordinary  journey.     In  those  days  a 
case  of.  pistols  was  a  more  usual  concomitant  of 
a  travelling  chaise  than  a  box  of  sandwiches  at 
present ;  and  it  was  well  if  the  traveller  encoun- 
tered no  more  than  one  stoppage,  or  a  solitary 
robber  by  the  way.     Sometimes  these  brigands 
were  in  formidable  troops,  so  that  the  officers  of 
justice  were  afraid  to  molest  them  ;  and  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  atrocities  they  committed,  especi- 
ally where  they  met  with  a  spirited  resistance, 
the  notices  of  the  period  are  odiously  full.     In 
1767   nine    young   apprentices,   the   eldest   not 
eighteen  years  old,  formed   themselves  into   a 
gang,  and  robbed  on  the  highway — an  association 
that  could  scarcely  have  been  formed  unless  the 
examples  had  been  both  numerous  and  tempting. 
Often,  however,  a  desperado,  confident  in  his  own 
])rowess  and  resources,  and  unwilling  to  have  a 
sharer  in  the  plunder,  pursued  his  vocation  alone; 
and  such  men,  when  successful,  were  often  ele- 
vated by  popular  fame  into  the  heroes  and  Robin 
Hoods  of  the  day.     Such  was  the  Flying  High- 
wayman at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  who  con- 
ducted his  exploits  upon  three  horses — a  gray,  a 
sorrel,  and  a  black,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
identify  him,  and  was  such  a  fleet  rider  that  he 
had  leaped   over   Colebrook  turnpike   a   dozen 
times  within  a  fortnight,  and  distanced  all  pur- 
suit.    Another  notorious  character  of  this  kind 
was  Dumas,  a  young  man  so  bold  and  intrepid, 
and  withal  so  elegant  and  handsome,  that  when 
he  was  apprehended  and  executed  at  Oxford  in 
1761,  even  the  ladies  whom  he  had  robbed  on  the 
highway  shed  tears  over  his  fate.     This  was  not 
all;  for  having  expressed  his  horror  at  the  thought 
of  being  anatomized,  a  formidable  band  of  barge- 
men carried  off  the  body  after  execution,  by  main 
force,  and  gave  it  decent  burial,  after  having 
opened  it,  and  filled  it  with  quicklime.     So  little 
was  mercantile  security  as  yet  understood,  that 
the  mail  was  frequently  intrusted  to  the  convey- 
ance of  young  lads  in  light  cars  or  on  horseback, 
and  the  robbery  of  such  insecure  guardians  of 
public  property   was  an  event  of  weekly,   and 
sometimes  of  daily  occurrence.     Will  it  be  be- 
lieved also,  that  this  careless  mode  of  conveyance 
was  continued  to  the  close  of  the  period,  notwith- 
standing the  consequences  that  attended  it  ? 

While  such  was  the  insecurity  of  the  country, 
that  of  the  towns,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis, 
was  still  more  conspicuous.  So  late  as  1763  the 
numerous  roads  near  London  were  guarded  by 
no  greater  force  than  a  patrol  of  eighty  mounted 
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and  armed  policemen ;  and  as  these  gens  d'armes 
were  necessarily  scattered  over  a  wide  extent, 
thev  miclit  be  overpowered  or  eluded  at  every 
turninc.  But  this  police  establishment,  ineft'ec- 
tual  though  it  was,  did  not  equal  the  helplessness 
of  those  who  held  the  guardianship  of  the  capital 
itself,  so  that  the  storming  of  watch-houses,  and 
liberation  of  culprits,  was  still  a  frequent  event ; 
while  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  paltry  street 
row,  often  i-equired  the  interjDOsition  of  the  mili- 
tary in  aid  of  the  officers  of  justice.  Even  the 
toll-house  keepers  in  London  were  so  liable  to  be 
robbed,  that  they  had  to  be  furnished  with  arms, 
and  enjoined  to  keep  no  money  in  their  houses 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  boldness  with 
which  sti'eet  robberies  still  continued  to  be  com- 
mitted was  evinced  so  late  as  1777,  when  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador  was  robbed  in  his  coach 
in  Grosvenor  Sipiai-e  by  four  footpads  armed  with 
pistols.  And  still,  amidst  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police,  and  the  continuing  inexperience  of  justice, 
the  only  remedy  that  occurred  was  first  to  catch 
the  offender,  and  then  to  make  him  sure,  while 
the  modes  of  accomplishing  both  objects  were 
miserable  confessions  of  helplessness.  A  tem])t- 
iug  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  culpi-it, 
and  thus  every  man  in  want  of  money  might  re- 
lieve himself  by  the  office  of  a  thief-catcher.  "I 
keep  a  shop  in  Wych  Sti-eet,  and  sometimes  catch 
a  thief,"  was  the  reply  of  a  witness  on  a  trial 
when  questioned  as  to  his  means  of  living,  and 
not  a  few  of  such  small  shopkeepers  and  bankru])t 
tradesmen  could  at  this  time  be  found  in  London. 
When  the  rogue  was  caught,  the  next  expedient 
was  to  secure  him,  and  this  was  done  by  hanging 
him  out  of  hand,  so  that  his  execution  generally 
followed  a  day  or  two  after  his  sentence,  to  abindge 
the  chances  of  his  escape  and  expense  of  his 
maintenance.  The  only  merciful  alternatives, 
when  he  was  not  thought  fully  rij^e  for  the  gal- 
lows, was  to  transport  him  to  the  antipodes,  or 
send  him  off  as  a  soldier  to  the  army,  by  which, 
in  either  case,  society  would  be  fully  rid  of  his 
presence. 

As  street  robbery  gradually  became  more  diffi- 
cult and  unsafe,  burglary  became  more  frequent, 
and  the  art  of  breaking  into  lock-fast  places  was 
so  greatly  perfected,  that  dexterous  entrances  into 
houses,  as  well  as  escapes  from  jails,  form  much 
of  the  London  romance  of  this  period.  The 
training,  also,  for  this  desjjerate  occupation  com- 
menced so  early,  that  we  read  of  a  gang  of  West- 
minster housebi-eakers,  in  1787,  who  kept  the 
whole  neighbourhood  in  alarm,  while  the  oldest 
member  of  this  gang  was  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  the  youngest  thirteen.  When  house- 
breaking in  turn  became-  doubly  hazardous  from 
the  increasing  vigilance  of  justice,  and  the  re- 
newed precautions  with  which  houses  were  guard- 


ed from  within,  pocket-picking  and  the  various 
arts  of  quiet  and  cunning  filching  succeeded ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  old  modes  of  cozening  and 
coney-catching,  that  had  been  so  rife  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  were  revived 
and  brought  into  full  exercise,  with  sundry 
modern  improvements.  Among  the  exploits  of 
this  nature,  one  of  them  gives  lis  a  strange  idea 
of  the  mercantile  insecurity  of  the  post-office, 
even  so  late  as  near  the  close  of  this  period.  A 
gentleman  dropping  a  letter  into  the  usual  aper- 
ture, and  not  hearing  the  sound  of  its  falling 
into  the  box,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  cause. 
He  soon  found  that  a  false  case  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  aperture,  which  was  hung  by  a 
string,  with  a  small  imperceptible  hook  or  fast- 
ening of  watch-spring  on  the  outside,  and  that 
when  this  case  was  sufficiently  filled,  the  rogues, 
who  were  on  the  alert,  could  easily  fish  it  up, 
and  carry  it  off",  with  all  its  contents  of  i^olitical 
or  domestic  secrets,  bank  bills,  and  money  re- 
mittances. Such,  too,  was  the  audacity  combined 
with  finesse  which  was  often  manifested,  that 
even  the  home  of  royalty  was  no  shelter  from 
the  light-fingered  gentry,  who  were  prowling 
everywhere  in  quest  of  booty.  In  this  way,  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  1792,  to  rob  the  Prince  of 
Wales  himself,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  drawing- 
room  of  St.  James's.  For  this  purpose,  the  gang 
had  procured  admission  with  thepassjjortof  court- 
dress  coats  ;  in  the  throng,  the  clutch  and  tug  of 
an  unseen  hand  was  laid  upon  the  sacred  person 
of  the  heir  apjiareut  ;  and  on  examining,  he  found 
that  the  oi*namental  guard  or  bow  of  his  sword 
had  been  torn  asunder,  and  all  its  constellation 
of  rich  diamonds  within  a  thread  of  being  car- 
I'ied  off. 

But  the  insecurity  of  London  life  and  pro- 
perty that  still  continued  to  linger,  was  not 
wholly  owing  either  to  the  violent  brigandage 
or  fraudful  abstractions  which  were  carried  on 
upon  so  large  a  scale  ;  and  other  dishonest  crafts 
were  practised  with  equal  boldness,  cunning,  and 
success.  Military  service  in  the  East  Indies, 
both  from  its  peculiar  danger  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  scene,  was  so  unattractive,  that  few  willing 
recruits  could  be  found  for  it,  and  the  conquerors 
of  a  hundred  realms  had  to  be  procured  from 
other  sources.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  the  jails,  where  condemned  crim- 
inals had  the  alternative  of  hanging  or  enlist- 
ing. But  another  fruitful  supply  for  our  Indian 
armies  was  furnished  by  crimps,  who  lay  in  wait 
in  every  street  for  the  unwary,  cajoled  them 
with  fair  promises  and  professions  into  lock-up 
houses  from  which  they  could  not  escape,  and 
there  plied  them  with  strong  liquors  until  they 
were  shipped  oft'  to  the  tender  in  a  state  of  utter 
obliviousness.     Even  if  the  victim  escaped,  he 
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was  arrested  upon  a  false  charge  of  debt,  and 
hurried  oif  upon  his  voyage  before  the  case  could 
be  brought  to  trial.     In  this  way,  many  a  young 
lout  from  the  country,  while  gazing  upon  the 
wonders  of  London,  awoke  next  morning  a  sol- 
dier without  knowing  how.     In  a  more  violent 
and  summary  manner  still,  but  with   the  full 
sanction  of  l;iw,  the  navy  was  also  manned ;  and 
while  every  sea-port  of  our  island  was    exposed 
to  the  invasions  of  j^ress-gangs,  their  drag-net 
was  most  active  among  the  shoals  of  the  London 
population,  where  they  were  certain  at  an}'  time 
of  a  full  draught ;   and  thus  Y/apping,  Tower 
Hill,  and  the  districts  of   London  nearest  the 
Thames,  were  often   swept  by  strong  bands  of 
sailors,  armed  with  ])istol  and  cutlass,  which  they 
were  prompt  enough  to  use  upon  the  least  resist- 
ance.    When  Roderic  Random,  on  walking  home 
one  evening,  was  beset  by  one  of  these  bauds, 
and  hailed  with  "  Yo  ho,  brother,  you  must  go 
along  with  me,"  and  cut  down  without  ceremony 
for  his  refusal,  and  carried  off  bleeding  and  in- 
sensible to  their  ship,  where  he  was  stowed  away 
in  the  hold,  along  with  a  crowd  of  similar  un- 
fortunates, who  next  morning  were  set  to  "bawl 
taut,  and  belay" — in  such  a  picture  Smollett  de- 
scribed nothing  more  than   one  of  those  usual 
incidents  Avith  which  the  whole  of  the  present 
period  was  familiar.    Besides  these  several  peace- 
breakers  which  we  have  enumerated,  there  were 
formidable  bands  of  smugglers  both  in  town  and 
country,  whose  outlaw  life  and  adventurous  oc- 
cupation often  fitted  them  for  worse  atrocities 
than  that  of  mere  traffic  in  contraband  liquors. 
Of  their  boldness  we  have  a  specimen  in  1778. 
in  which  year  it  is  recorded,  that  a  gang  of  these, 
thirty-two  in  number,  forced  their  passage  across 
Surrey  bridge,  a  little   after  midnight,   against 
twenty-two    dismounted    grenadiers  who   were 
drawn  up  to  apprehend  them.     Of  their  merci- 
less cruelty  a  fearful  specimen  was   sometimes 
given  in  their  treatment  of  accomplices  who  had 
betrayed  them,  one  of  these  punishments  con- 
sisting  in  lashing  the    ofi'ender  to    death   with 
horse-whips.     Even  the  Mohock  spirit  had  not 
yet  fully  died  out  in  London,  although  it  was  now 
confined  to  the  lowest  classes ;  and  of  this  a  proof 
was  given  so  late  as  1792.      On  that  occasion,  a 
gang  of  twelve  men  assembled  on  Safiron  Hill, 
armed  with  swords  and  bludgeons,  who,  in  mere 
wanton    barbarity,  proceeded    to    run    a    muck 
through  the  neighbourhood,  slashing  and  knock- 
ing down  all  they  met,  until  one  man  was  killed, 
and  several  desperately  wounded  by  their  savage 
frolic. 

From  regularly  organized  brigan(Jage  and  as- 
sociations for  every  kind  of  theft,  by  which  pub- 
lic peace  was  outraged  and  domestic  comfort  in- 
terrupted,  the  transition   to  mob   outrage  and 


popular  ebullitions  is  a  natural  step.      This  is 
the  more  necessary,  also,  from  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
society  at  large.     And  here  we  find,  during  the 
present  period,  and  over  its  whole  extent,  a  series 
of  mobbings,  in  which  the  old  barbarism  of  the 
country  still  flashed  out  with  a  violence  which 
happily  has  lOw  greatly  abated,  if  not  wholly 
passed  aAvay.     Of  these,  the  Lord  Geoige  Gor- 
don and   Birmingham   riots  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  civil  department  of  our  history. 
The  one  was  a  religious,  and  the  other  a  political 
outburst ;    but   the  paltriness  with  which  they 
terminated  in  plundering,  drinking,  fire-raising, 
and  shouting,  instead  of  a  great  national  convul- 
sion— as  would  have  been  the  case  in  France — 
shows  how  entirely  these  were  mere  mob  riots, 
with   which   jirinciple  had  little  to  do.     There 
was  no  fa  ira,  no  exhibition  of  human  heads 
on  pikes,  no  hanging  at  lamp-irons.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  which  at  one 
time  looked  so  portentous.     Of  a  more  mercan- 
tile, and  therefore  of  a  more  national  chai'acter, 
and  pursued  with  greater  energy,  were  the  out- 
bre.aks  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  fought  it 
out  with  the  military,  and  still  returned  to  the 
charge  after  repeated  defeats.    Mercantile  risings 
called  strikes  were  also  becoming  characteristics 
of  this  period;  but  as  they  were  the  outbreakings 
of  a  single  ti-ade,  and  in  a  particular  locality,  they 
generally  passed  oft"  in  comparatively  harmless 
explosions.     One  of  these,   whicli   occurred    in 
1770,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted.     A  journeyman  hat-maker 
having  been  charged  with  working  over-hours 
without  exacting  I'emuneration  for  extra  time, 
his  brethren  of  the  craft  resolved  to  punish  him 
for  this  flagrant  breach  of  iheir  j^rivileges.    They 
therefore  mounted  him  upon  an  ass,  and  paraded 
him   through    Southwark,  where   hatters   were 
chiefly  emplo_yed,  a  standard-bearer  going  before 
him  with  a  label  denoting  his  oflJ'ence  hoisted 
upon  a  pole,  and  a  train  of  boys  attending  with 
rough  music  of  pans  and  shovels.     Thus  the  ova- 
tion marched  through  the  borough,  taking  care 
to  halt  at  each  hat  shop  by  the  way,  and  compel 
its  workmen  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
The  numerous  executions  of  the  period  were  also 
calculated  to  excite  the  riotous  propensities  of 
the  spectators  ;  and  according  to  the  character  or 
crime  of  the  culprit,  their  feelings  were  expressed 
in  cheers  or  execrations.     Some   of  these  wild 
outbursts  of  popular  justice  unmistakeably  indi- 
cated the  fierce  sj)irit  that  still  struggled  in  the 
bosom  of  an  English  mob,  and  that,  with  a  little 
management,  might  have  burst  out  with  formid- 
able consequences.     When  that  execrable  mui-- 
deress,  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  was  conducted  to  the 
place  of  execution,  tliose  of  the  crowd  who  were 
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nearest  the  ordinary's  coach  cried  out,  that  "they 
hoped  he  would  pray  for  her  damnation,  for 
such  a  fiend  ought  not  to  be  saved  ! "  Sometimes, 
not  contented  with  mere  outcries,  they  proceeded 
to  action,  either  by  rescuing  the  body  of  the 
criminal  from  dissection,  or  holding  an  inquest 
over  it  at  the  door  of  the  accuser,  in  which  case, 
an  outbreak  similar  to  that  over  the  corpse  of 
Ceesar  in  the  forum  was  certain  to  follow.  One 
of  these  is  thus  recorded  in  the  A  nnual  Register 
for  1763: — "As  soon  as  the  execution  of  several 
criminals,  condemned  at  last  sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the  body  of  Corne- 
lius Saunders,  executed  for  stealing  about  £oO 
out  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Whyte  in  Lambeth 
Street,  Spitalfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before 
iier  door;  where,  great  numbers  of  people  as- 
sembling, they  at  last  grew  so  outrageous,  that  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  for  to  stoji  their  pro- 
ceedings; notwithstanding  which  they  forced 
open  the  dooi',*fetclied  out  all  the  salmon-tubs, 
most  of  the  household  furniture,  piled  them  on  a 
heap  and  set  fire  to  them,  and,  to  prevent  the 
guards  fi'om  extinguishing  the  flames,  pelted 
them  off  with  stones,  and  would  not  disperse 
till  the  whole  was  consumed."  This  love  of 
justice,  which  jumped  so  hastily  to  a  conclusion, 
and  from  conclusion  to  action,  combined  with 
that  love  of  power  by  which  the  brute  strength 
of  all  mobs  is  so  prone  to  be  swayed,  was  also 
continually  manifested  in  the  streets  of  London, 
when  either  a  rogue  was  to  be  rescued  from  the 
clutch  of  the  constables,  or  a  pickpocket  to  be 
]jumped  or  ducked.  Often,  however,  such  in- 
dulgences only  whetted  the  appetite  for  worse 
excesses,  as  was  shown  in  the  following  instance 
during  the  same  year  (1763): — A  crowd  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  an  exhibition  of  fireworks ; 
but  in  the  pressure,  a  railing  gave  way,  the  fore- 
most were  pressed  headlong  into  a  well,  and  in 
the.  crush  of  this  sudden  disaster,  six  persons  were 
killed  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  dreadfully  mangled. 
During  the  consternation  occasioned  hy  the  acci- 
dent a  sailor  had  liis  pocket  picked  by  a  Jew, 
who,  after  undergoing  the  usual  discipline  of 
ducking,  hopped  out  of  the  water,  pretending  to 
have  his  leg  broke,  and  was  carried  off  by  some 
of  his  brethren.  But  the  sailors  discovering  the 
trick,  and  considering  it  as  a  cheat,  pursued  hira 
to  Duke's  Place,  where,  at  first,  they  were  beaten 
off  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  presoitly  returning 
with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the 
place,  entered  three  houses,  thi-ew  everything 
they  met  Avith  out  of  the  window,  broke  the 
glasses,  tore  the  beds,  and  ripped  up  the  wains- 
cot, leaving  the  houses  in  the  most  ruinous  con- 
dition. With  the  furniture  three  children,  sick 
of  the  small-pox,  were  thrown  out  of  the  window, 
but  happily  received  no  damage. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  lowest  of  the 
lower  orders  iu  England.  It  was  the  barbarism 
of  the  earliest  ages  not  refined  and  elevated  by 
its  virtues,  but,  on  the  contrary,  debased  and 
sunk  deeper  down  by  its  vices — so  utterly  left 
behind  in  the  general  progress,  that  their  retrie- 
val seemed  impossible,  or  not  worth  attempting. 
Philanthropy  would  not  venture  among  such 
dangerous  outcasts,  and  even  the  church  had  left 
them  to  their  own  devices.  But  this  non-inter- 
vention could  not  have  been  continued  with  im- 
punity, and  in  our  large  cities,  these  festering 
masses  were  certain  to  become  the  sources  of  a 
dangerous  moral  fever  and  pestilence,  that  would 
have  spread  beyond  their  own  circle  to  the 
classes  that  had  despised  and  rejected  them. 
Even  among  these  pariahs  of  the  coramunitj', 
however,  the  devoted  missionaries  of  Methodism 
were  at  work ;  and  the  agencies  which  had  been 
established  by  the  admirable  organization  of 
Wesley  and  his  successors,  had  broken  through 
the  hitherto  impregnable  fence,  and  commenced 
the  work  of  reformation.  For  these  zealous 
apostles  no  locality  was  too  obscure,  no  ignorance 
too  complete,  no  guilt  too  atrocious  to  deter  them 
from  the  attempt ;  and  their  example,  as  well  as 
their  success,  roused  the  emulation  of  other  dis- 
senting bodies,  and  finally  of  the  church  also. 
And  of  all  these  modes  of  religious  and  moral 
teaching  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  towards  the  close  of  this 
century,  none  seem  to  have  been  so  efficacious  as 
Sunday  schools,  by  which  the  young,  who  had 
none  to  counsel  or  restrain  them,  were  arrested 
.at  the  outset,  and  brought  within  the  influence 
of  the  only  teaching  that  could  reclaim  them, 
and  make  them  fit  members  of  a  Christian  and 
civilized  community.  Of  these  institutions,  the 
following  short  notice,  so  early  as  1791,  is  given 
by  Madame  d'Arblay: — "The  name  of  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer led  us  to  the  Sunday  schools  and  schools  of 
industry.  They  are  both  in  a  very  flourishing 
state  at  Bath,  and  Lady  Spencer  has  taken  one 
school  under  her  own  immediate  patronage.  On 
Sunday  she  sent  me  a  message  upstairs  to  say 
she  would  take  me  to  the  Sunday  school  if  I  felt 
well  enough  to  desire  it.  .  .  .  It  was  a  most 
interesting  sight :  such  a  number  of  poor  innocent 
children  all  put  in  a  way  of  right,  most  taken 
immediately  from  every  kind  of  wrong,  lifting 
up  their  little  hands  to  heaven,  and  joining  in 
those  prayers  for  mercy  and  grace,  which,  even 
if  they  understood  not,  must  at  least  impress 
them  with  a  general  idea  of  religion— a  dread  of 
evil,  and  a  love  of  good."  The  other  cities,  and 
especially  London,  could  exhibit  the  same  attrac- 
tive picture,  whei-e  persons  distinguished  by  in- 
telligence and  rank  did  not  deem  themselves  too 
elevated  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction 
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of  the  outcast  and  the  poor.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  attestations  of  the  fact,  that  a  great 
moral  reformation  had  commenced,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  wliich  every  class  were  to  be  pai'takers. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
state  of  society  at  this  period,  the  necessity  of 
emigration  wnll  be   easily  inferred.       Notwith- 
standing the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  there  was  a  large  portion  of   the 
lowest  classes,  whose  numbers  continued  to  mul- 
tiply with  the  increasing  wealth,  and  whose  doom 
seemed  to  be  that  of  hopeless,  incurable  poverty. 
There  were  many  whose  sluggish  industry  needed 
the  stimulus  of  change,  and  who  could  not  com- 
mence a  better  career  except  in  a  new  country. 
There  were  many,  too,  whom  the  mere  love  of 
enterprise,  and  impatience  of  the  established  state 
of  things,  were  enough  to  drive  into  new  regions, 
either  as  soldiers,  merchants,  or  colonists.     In 
this  way,  India  and  America  had  borne  off  large 
draughts  of  our  population  annually,  by  whom 
the  former  was  conquered  and  the  latter  colon- 
ized.    The  valuable  acquisition  of  Canada  was 
of  importance,  especially  to  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  destitution  of  their  own 
bleak  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  sheep- 
farming  by  their  landlords,  had  no  remedy  but 
emigration,  and  who  found  in  the  transatlantic 
pi'ovince  a  country  and  climate  to  which  they 
were  best  adapted.      The  great  stream  of  Bri- 
tish emigration   continued,  in  this  manner,  to 
flow  westward  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war  of  independence,  by  which 
it  was  materially  interrupted  until  the  return  of 
peace,  when,  like  a  volume  of  gathered  waters 
Avhose  barrier  has  been  withdrawn,  it   rushed 
with  double  violence  into  its  old  channel.     Of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  this  renewed  emigra- 
tion, an  estimate  maybe  formed  by  that  from  the 
Highlands  alone.    In  the  year  1802  not  less  than 
eight  vessels,  carrying  3300  Highland  emigrants, 
sailed  from  Scotland  to  America;  but  of  these 
only  one  vessel  went  to  the  territory  of  the 
United   States,  the  rest  being  bound   for  the 
Canadas.    The  new  republic,  indeed,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  government  of  its  own,  the  rancours 
which  the  late  war  had  created,   and    various 
other  causes  both  social  and  political,  had  ceased 
to  present  such  inducements  to  emigration  from 
the  mother  country  as   before  ;  but  even  already 
new  outlets  had  been  preparing  to   regions  as 
rich  as  those  of  America,  and  for  the  creation  of 
new  colonies  which  might  in  time   become  as 
great  and  as  powerful.    In  a  happy  hour,  whether 
anticipating  such   an  event  or  not,  the  British 
government  had   turned  its  attention  to  other 
fields  of  occupation  ;  and  in  Cook,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  they  found  the  person  best  fitted  to 
discover  and  explore  them. 


James  Cook,  a  man  of  humble  origin  (his  father 
being  day-labourer  to  a  farmer),  with  no  better 
prospects  than  the  life  of  a  peasant,  and  uo  better 
education  than  that  of  a  village  day-school,  had 
been  removed  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  popu- 
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Captain  Cook. — From  the  picture  by  N.  Dance. 

lous  village  near  Whitby,  as  apprentice  to  a  shop- 
keeper; but  at  the  sight  of  the  sea,  his  latent 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  into  full  life,  and  the 
choice  of  his  futui-e  career  confirmed:  he  would  be 
a  sailor,  and  that,  too,  not  for  \varlike  fame  or  gain, 
but  that  he  might  discover  new  lands,  and  be  the 
Columbus  of  his  own  day.  With  this  view,  he 
studied  both  the  practice  and  the  science  of  navi- 
gation, until  his  proficiency  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
government,  by  whom,  after  vai-ious  appoint- 
ments, he  was  commissioned  to  explore  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  extend  the  discoveries  which  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  that  quarter.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  1768,  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  in  the 
Endeavour,  a  small  ship  of  370  tons  that  had  been 
armed  and  fitted  for  the  occasion  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  a  long  three  yeax'.s'  voyage,  he  explored 
successively  Tahiti,  the  adjacent  group  called  the 
Society  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland, 
now  better  known  as  Australia.  Such  being  the 
success  of  this  first  voyage,  he  was  sent  out  upon 
a  second  in  1772  ;  and  ujwn  this  occasion,  he 
minutely  and  accui-ately  surveyed  those  islands 
which  wei'e  afterwards  to  be  comprised  under, 
our  great  Australasian  empire.  Among  these 
discoveries  was  the  fact  he  established,  that  New 
Holland  was  not  part  of  a  southern  continent,  as 
had  been  hitherto  imagined,  but  an  island.  He 
also  signalized  this  voyage  by  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  New  Hebrides,  hitherto  imper- 
fectly known;  and  discovered  New  Caledonia. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  third  voyage, 
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to  settle  an  important  question  still  in  doubt,  j 
iiaiaely,  whether  there  existed,  or  could  be  es-  j 
lablished,  an  easy  and  safe  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  high  ] 
northern  latitude;    and  of  this,   his  researches 
established  the  fact,  that  it  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable.     In  this  voyage,  he  also  discovered  the 
group  of  islands  called  Hawaii,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  but  in  one  of  these  called  Karakakooa, 
he  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  natives.     But  he  had  done  all,  or  nearly  all 
that  could  be  effected,  in  the  exploration  of  the 
many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  little  remained 
for  his  countrymen  but  to  enter  and  take  peace- 
ful possession. 

And  this  was  soon  done,  although  in  a  some- 
what unusual  fashion.  New  Holland,  although 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  islands, 
liad  hitherto  been  disregarded  both  by  the  Dutch, 
Avho  discovered  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
jsnd  the  Spaniaixls,  who  subse(]uently  became 
acquainted  with  it,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
;q)pearance  of  the  greater  part  of  its  coast.  But 
after  this  vast  island  had  been  better  understood 
by  the  examinations  of  Dampier,  and  especially 
of  Captain  Cook,  the  British  government  resolved 
to  convert  it  into  a  penal  or  convict  settlement. 
For  many  years,  Britain  had  been  accustomed 
to  transport  to  the  American  plantations  that 
])art  of  her  felons  whose  crimes  wore  not  worthy 
of  death,  but  too  great  to  be  expiated  by  ini- 
])risoument;  bvit  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  and 
their  separation  from  the  mother  countr}^,  made 
these,  as  a  place  for  transportation,  no  longer 
available.  The  coast  of  Africa  was  then  thought 
of  as  a  substitute,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  eastern  shore  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  being  a  more  eligible  place  of  punish- 
ment and  durance  for  our  convicts.  Thither  ac- 
cordingly, in  1787,  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  protected 
by  a  frigate  and  armed  tender,  and  having  on 
board  56o  male  and  192  female  convicts,  200 
soldiers,  and  several  of  their  wives  and  children, 
were  sent  from  Portsmouth,  with  Captain  Arthur 
Philip  of  the  royal  navy  as  governor  of  the  new 
colony ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  they 
arrived  at  Botany  Bay,  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. This  place  of  settlement,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned  for  the  splendid  inlet  of  Port 
Jackson,  on  the  shore  of  which  a  rude  encamp- 
ment of  huts  was  erected,  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
But  most  unpromising  was  tlie  struggle  which  it 
had  to  endure  for  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  the  profligacy  of  the  con- 
victs, and  their  quarrels  with  the  natives,  which 
Y/ere  attended  with  frequent  bloodshed.  But 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  a  three 
yeai-s'  famine,  in  which  the  whole  population  was 
Vol.  IV. 


nearly  starved,  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  convict 
shijjs,  that  only  doubled  the  prevalent  inic[uity 
and  misrule,  this  strange  nondescript  community 
grew  into  I'Cgular  form  and  order,  and  throve 
amazingly,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  180O 
the  population  amounted  to  6000  souls,  having 
7677  acres  under  cultivation,  and  possessing  a 
live  stock  of  203  horses  and  mares,  1044  cattle, 
1024  sheep,  2182  goats,  and  4017  hogs. 

While  the  present  period  produced  such  a 
navigator  as  Cook,  by  whose  enterprise  the  range 
of  nautical  discovery  was  enlarged,  and  new 
homes  opened  for  British  emigration  and  colonies, 
it  was  also  distinguished  by  the  discoveries  of 
two  adventurous  travellers,  Bruce  and  Park, 
whose  researches  were  directed  into  a  difi"erent 
sphere.  This  was  the  interior  of  Africa,  that 
region  of  mystery'  and  terror,  over  which  a  veil 
of  darkness  still  hung,  but  which  was  sufficient 
on  that  account  to  invite  the  bold  intelligent 
spirits  of  our  country,  whom  the  stir  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  inH2:>ired  with 
a  new  life.  James  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  descended 
from  a  heroic  race  of  which  Scotland  is  justly 
proud,  independently  of  his  great  personal  and 
intellectual  advantages,  which  fitted  him  for  the 
1  if  e  of  a  traveller,  possessed  that  restlessness  of  dis- 
position and  daring  love  of  adventure,  which  was 
enough  to  impel  him  into  strange  regions  as  yet 
unknown  to  civilized  men.  Already  he  had 
travelled  much  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa: 
but  this  was  not  enough ;  he  w^as  anxious  to 
explore  Abyssinia,  the  half-mj^thic  kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  about  which  so  many  fables  had 
for  centuries  been  rife  in  Europe,  and  to  trace  to 
its  hidden  source  the  commencement  of  the  Nile, 
"which  had  baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and  in- 
quiry of  both  ancients  and  moderns  for  the  course 
of  near  three  thousand  years.'"  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  Egypt  in  1768,  and  after  nearly  a. 
year  of  travel  ling,  crossed  the  border  of  Abyssinia, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  sovereign,  who,  to  in- 
sure the  stranger's  safety,  invested  him  with  a 
court  appointment  similar  to  that  of  a  British 
loi'd  of  the  bed-chamber.  This  opjiortuuity 
brought  him  into  close  acquaintanceship  both 
with  the  country  and  people ;  and  amidst  his  ei'- 
ratic  movements  and  hair's-breadth  escapes,  Bruce 
never  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  of  his  journey, 
but  was  careful  to  mark  everything  worthy  of 
notice  in  Abyssinia.  He  was  thus  also  enabled 
to  penetrate  the  wild  upper  regions  of  the  counti-y, 
and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
that  prime  object  of  his  ambition,  which  he  ap- 
l^roached  with  the  devout  awe  and  reverence  of  a 
pilgrim.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  it 
was  time  to  I'eturn  to  Europe  and  announce  his 
discoveries  ;  but  for  thirteen  montlis  his  journey 
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was  delayed  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  country,  in 
which,  as  au  Abyssinian  noble  and  officer,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  part.  His  return  was  by  land 
through  the  great  deserts  of  Nubia  into  Egypt, 
and  in  this  route  his  life  was  constantly  endan- 
gered, not  only  by  the  barbarous  chieftains  of 
Nubia,  but  the  withering  simooms  and  moving 
sand-pillars  of  the  desert,  so  that  eleven  months 
elapsed,  after  his  departure  from  the  Abyssinian 
capital,  before  he  reached  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  announced  the 
incidents  of  his  journey  and  the  wonders  he 
had  seen  ;  but  these  were  so  different  from  every 
preconceived  European  opinion,  and  so  peculiar 
to  the  wild  countries  and  tribes  which  he  had 
visited,  that  he  was  forthwith  set  down  as  a  tra- 
veller of  the  school  of  Fernand  Mendez  Pinto, 
and  a  braggadocio  to  boot — -one  who  had  seen 
marvels  that  never  existed,  and  performed  ex- 
ploits that  had  never  been  achieved — and  by 
these  evil  surmises,  with  which  his  labours  were 
ungenerously  requited,  his  life  was  embittered  to 
the  close.  But  a  more  matured  knowledge — the 
fruit  of  succeeding  explorations  to  which  he 
opened  the  way — has  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Bruce,  and  his  name  is  now  respected  as  one 
of  the  most  veracious  as  well  as  intelligent  and 
intrepid  travellers  which  Britain  has  pi-oduced. 
As  yet  little  practical  use  has  been  made  of  his 
discoveries,  except  to  settle  a  British  resident  for 
mei-cantile  purposes  at  the  coui-t  of  Abyssinia ; 
but  through  this  hold,  when  the  opportunity  ar- 
rives, an  advance  may  be  effected  into  Central 
Africa,  and  the  benefits  of  civilization  imparted 
to  those  wild  races  which  have  hitherto  been  in- 
accessible to  Europe. 

The  other  African  traveller  we  have  mentioned, 
— Mungo  Park — was  born  at  Fowlshiels,  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, in  1771.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  sphere  of  exploration  which  these  two  selected 
— by  far  the  most  difficult,  dangerous,  and  fatal 
that  has  ever  yet  been  tried  in  the  history  of 
travel — has  mainly  fallen  to  the  Scots,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  natural  inheritance.  May  we  not 
trace  in  this  tlieir  choice,  the  promptings  of  that 
love  of  wandering  which  carries  them  everywhere, 
combined  with  that  courage  which  nothing  can 
daunt,  and  that  perseverance  which  knows  not 
how  to  yield  ?  Intended  for  the  church,  but  pre- 
ferring the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  the  early 
studies  of  Park  qualified  him  for  that  life  of 
African  travel,  into  whicli  his  whole  powers  and 
acquirements  were  after\vai\ls  thrown.  At  an 
early  age,  his  botanical  and  ichthyological  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  while 
surgeon  on  board  the  Worcester  East  Indiaman, 
recommended  him  to  the  "Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Discovery  through  the  Interior  of 


Africa,"  by  whom,  in  1793,  he  was  sent  out  on  an 
expedition,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger 
from  its  rise  to  its  termination ;  and  procure  in- 
formation about  the  great  central  city  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  at  that  time  only  known  in  Europe  by 
name.  Upon  this  route  so  unknown  and  so  full 
of  danger,  he  set  out  from  a  British  factory  es- 
tablished at  Pisania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yam, 
with  only  five  negro  attendants  and  a  negro  boy, 
a  horse  for  himself,  two  asses  for  his  servants, 
and  only  two  days'  provisions ;  while  the  whole 
equipments  for  the  expedition,  that  would  extend 
to  an  indefinite  period,  Avere  such  as  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed  for  an  ordinary  week's 
journey.  Thus  slightly  furnished,  he  plunged 
into  an  enterprise  in  which  a  whole  army  might 
have  been  lost ;  and  through  dangers  in  which 
his  life  Avas  daily  imperilled,  and  in  which  he 
was  successively  robbed  of  all  he  possessed  except 
a  pocket-compass,  he  reached  the  Niger  at  the 
ca23ital  of  Bambai-ra,  and  prosecuted  the  course 
of  the  river  until,  through  sheer  destitution,  he 
was  compelled  to  pause  and  retrace  his  steps. 
After  his  i-eturn  to  Britain,  he  settled  at  Peebles 
as  a  surgeon  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  still  of  the 
Niger,  and  his  constant  wish  was  to  renew  the 
half  -  accomi)lished  entei'jirise,  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  and  frightful  sufferings  he  had  en- 
dvired  in  his  first  attempt.  His  ambition  was 
gratified;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1806  he  left 
Britain  for  Pisania,  fi'oni  which  he  once  more 
commenced  his  inland  route,  confident  of  success, 
and  furnished  with  every  means  that  might  in- 
sure it.  Through  perils  almost  equal  to  those  he 
had  formerly  experienced,  he  again  reached  the 
Niger  at  the  capital  of  Bambari'a,  and  launched 
upon  the  river  in  a  small  schooner  which  he  had 
constructed — after  which  he  never  returned.  It 
was  certain  that  he  had  perished— but  where  or 
how  ?  Years  elapsed  before  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  Niger,  near  the 
village  of  Boussa,  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
an  ambush  of  the  natives  which  the  king  of  the 
country  had  sent  to  murder  him.  Thus  was 
Mungo  Park  cut  short  in  his  adventurous  career 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  j^rogress  of 
the  fine  arts  during  this  period  of  promise,  we 
begin  with  architecture.  The  increase  of  wealth 
which  had  been  going  onwaixl,  occasioning  the 
multiplication  of  jiublic  buildings,  and  the  im- 
provement of  jjrivate  mansions,  was  certain  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  national  architecture, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  This  was  the  case  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  a  new 
school  arose,  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  chief  cliaracteristic 
of  which  was,  a  dislike  of  the  stately,  massive, 
comfortable  erections  of  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and 
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Vanbrugli,  and  desire  to  supersede  tliese  qiuili- 
ties  which  had  now  become  the  chief  distinctions 
of  British  architecture,  by  the  lighter  graces  of 
the  Italian  school.  It  Avas  a  rash  disregard  of 
the  necessities  of  our  climate ;  and  their  choice 
was  not  amended  by  their  feeble  imitations  of 
Palladio.  Many  doors  in  contracted  spaces, 
chimneys  between  windows,  and  windows  be- 
tween chimneys — vestibules  that  were  shelters 
for  damps,  and  pillars  where  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  support — these,  however  pleasing  to 
the  eye  from  without,  were  but  little  adapted  to 
the  comforts  of  those  within,  who  were  exposed 
to  every  change  of  temperature.  Such  was  the 
architectural  school  that  predominated  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  and  which  Avas  con- 
tinued until  1771.  But  while  this  was  the  case 
with  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  where  the 
]>rincipal  floor  was  raised  on  a  basement  nearly 
one-third  of  the  building  in  height,  and  where 
this  elevation,  giving  an  exposed  front  to  the 
weather,  was  ascended  by  some  twenty  steps, 
unless  the  visitor  had  the  humility  to  enter  by  a 
door  that  was  placed  under  them — a  more  com- 
fortable style  was  introduced  into  our  villa  archi- 
tecture, chieflj'^  owing  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  who 
combined  in  these  buildings  the  graces  of  the 
Italian  school,  with  adaptations  which  were  neces- 
sary for  such  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  Of 
the  public  buildings  of  this  period,  the  chief  were 
Blackfriar.s'  Bridge,  commenced  in  1760,  and  com- 
l^leted  in  eight  years,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
classical  taste  and  skill  of  its  architect,  Robert 
Mylne ;  the  extension  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  Taylor,  the  father  of  English  villas;  and 
Somerset  House,  the  work  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, which  was  commenced  in  1776.  Already, 
also,  the  chief  improvements  in  London,  by  the 
opening  of  streets  and  improvement  of  public 
waj's,  which  were  continued  throughout  this 
period,  were  for  the  most  part  devised  and  sug- 
gested by  John  Gwynn  in  1766,  in  his  publication 
of  London  and  Westyninster  Improved. 

From  architecture  we  jiass  to  painting,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  was 
assuming  in  Britain  a  distinct  national  character- 
istic. The  homely  but  strong  example  of  Ho- 
garth had  not  been  without  effect:  it  showed 
that  there  were  native  incidents  and  objects 
worth  delineating,  as  well  as  native  talent  cap- 
able of  the  task.  This  new  feeling  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  great  artist  wholly 
English,  who  was  born  at  Plympton  in  1723, 
studied  the  art  in  his  own  country,  and  after  a 
three  years'  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  matured  the 
graces  of  .his  own  originality  by  the  examples  of 
the  great  masters,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1752,  and  startled  the  critics  by  his  independence 
of    established   example   and   the   Sir   Godfrey 


Kneller  school.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
the  painting  of  portraits,  which  were  real  living 
men  and  women  in  their  natural  beainng  and  aj)- 
pro])riate  costume,  instead  of  gods  and  antique 


Sir  Joshua  Revsolds. — After  a  i,it;tiu-e  by  himse'.f. 

heroes,  wood-nymi)hs  and  shepherdesses;  while 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  delineations — their 
sunny,  idealized  brightness,  combined  with  sub- 
stantial earthly  truthfulness  and  reality,  bore 
down  the  opposition  which  at  first  surrounded 
him,  and  com])elled  an  universal  acquiescence  and 
admiration.  Neither  did  they  forget,  nor  did  he 
too  foi-get,  that  he  was  an  Englishman — 

"  Wlien  they  talk'd  of  their  RaflFaeles,  Corregios,  and  stuff, 
He  sldfted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  Buuff."  ' 

His  portraits  were  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
simplicity  of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Rembrandt, 
and  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Vandyke,  while 
they  were  essentially  of  native  character  as  well 
as  native  growth.  And  of  the  highest  import- 
ance was  the  power  they  exercised,  and  the  spirit 
they  impressed  upon  the  character  of  the  age. 
"  The  influence  of  Reynolds,"  as  Allan  Cunning- 
ham has  justly  observed,  "  on  the  taste  and  ele- 
gance of  the  island  was  great,  and  will  be  lasting. 
The  grace  and  ease  of  his  compositions  were  a 
lesson  for  the  living  to  study,  while  the  simplicity 
of  his  dresses  admonished  the  giddy  and  the  gay 
against  the  hideousness  of  fashion.  His  works 
diffused  a  love  of  elegance,  and  united  with  poetry 
in  softening  the  asperities  of  nature,  in  extending 
our  views,  and  in  connecting  us  with  the  spirits 
of  the  time.  His  cold  stateliness  of  character, 
and  his  honoui'able  pride  of  art,  gave  dignity  to 
his  profession ;  the  rich  and  the  far-descended 
were  pleased  to  be  painted  by  a  gentleman  as 
well  as  a  genius."  "In  poi-trait-painting,"  says 
Burke,  the  friend  of  the  great  artist,  "  Reynolds 
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does  not  apjiear  to  be  raised  on  tliat  platfoi-ni, 
but  to  descend  u]ion  it  from  a  higher  sphere." 

Next  in  reputation  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
.1  painter  (although  that  reputation,  while  he 
lived,  was  overrated),  was  Sir  Benjamin  West, 
whose  origin  gave  little  promise  of  an  acquisition 
to  the  fine  arts;  for  he  was  born  in  Amerie;\, 
where  labour  and  industry  in  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life  were  as  yet  the  qualities  of  chief  ac- 
count— and  of  Quaker  jjarents,  a  community  in 
whose  eyes  the  delineation  of  anything  in  heaven, 
or  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
was  an  abomination,  and  downright  idolatry. 
But  his  natural  talent  exhibited  in  boyhood  was 
too  strong  to  be  suppressed,  as  well  as  too  remark- 
able to  be  overlooked;  and  he  was  suffered  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  and  repair  to  Italy,  the  great 
school  of  painting,  whence,  after  three  years  had 
been  spent  in  successful  application,  he  repaired 
to  England,  and  there  became  the  rival  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  favonrite  of  George  III.  But  it  was 
to  historical,  not  portrait -painting,  that  West 
was  devoted,  and  thus  the  two  great  rivals  had 
each  his  own  field,  which  he  coidd  oceujiy  without 
interference.  The  subjects  of  West's  principal 
paintings,  and  even  their  character,  is  generally 
understood  from  the  engravings  of  them,  which 
have  been  multiplied  without  end :  but  one 
quality  in  which  his  later  works  are  conspicuous 
is  wox'thy  of  pai'ticular  notice.  It  is  their  daring 
fidelity  in  period,  costume,  and  character,  by 
which  they  rej^resent  the  event  as  it  really  existed, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  allegory  of  the  classical 
school.  He  was  required  to  produce  a  great  his- 
torical painting  on  that  heroic  national  subject, 
the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  while  the  heart  of 
the  whole  community  was  still  throbbing  with 
sorrow  at  the  price  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  In  this  attempt  of  the  artist 
even  Reynolds  advised  the  classic  rule  to  be 
adopted,  in  which  the  combatants  would  have  to 
be  ai-rayed  in  the  armour  of  Homer's  heroes,  or 
stripped  naked  like  Roman  gladiators  — even 
Barry  thus  executed  a  painting  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  delineated  a  conflict  that  would  have 
better  suited  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  than  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.  But  discarding  steel  ar- 
mour, javelins,  and  Roman  togas,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  fleeing  gods  and  goddesses — 
allurements  to  which  his  earlier  taste  had  not  been 
insensible— West  rejoresented  a  fight  as  it  had  actu- 
ally happened  a  fewyearspreviously  between  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen,  dressed  in  the  veritable 
regimentals  of  the  period,  and  armed  with  mus- 
kets and  bayonets.  How  startling  the  innovation 
was  in  a  painting,  where  even  a  modern  button 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  blemish,  can 
lie  surmised — the  whole  empire  of  art  cried  out 
j'.gainst  a  hero  dying  in  coat,  breeches,  and  boots, 


with  a  red  Indian,  instead  of  Mars  or  Victory, 
looking  on.  But  common  sense  and  truth  were 
mighty,  and  they  prevailed  :  the  same  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  historical,  which  Reynolds 
had  accomplished  in  portrait  painting ;  and  for 
public  characters,  as  well  as  great  events,  fidelity 
was  recognized  as  the  first  great  requisite,  to 
which  ideality  was  kejjt  in  humble  subserviency. 
But  besides  the  effect  of  their  productions  upon 
the  taste  of  the  nation,  the  influence  of  Reynolds 
and  West  as  innovators  was  chiefly  shown  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  took 
place  in  1768.  A  few  yeai-s  previously,  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists  had  attempted  to  establish  an 
institution  of  the  kind  by  an  annual  exhibition 
of  jiaintings ;  but  professional  jealousy  and  dis- 
agreement had  defeated  their  pui'pose,  and  the 
exhibition  was  discontinued,  until  the  pre-emin- 
ence of  Reynolds  and  the  court  influence  of  West 
revived  it  with  every  promise  of  success.  Its 
great  aim  was  the  encouragement  of  native  talent, 
and  the  creation  of  a  British  school  of  painters; 
and  most  fitly  was  Reynolds  elected  as  its  first 
president,  who  was  also  honoured  by  its  royal 
patron,  George  III.,  with  knighthood.  In  the 
first  formation  of  such  a  society,  the  claims  of 
mere  mediocrity  of  talent  to  the  honour  of  mem- 
bership could  scarcely  be  overlooked;  and  thus, 
many,  of  the  names  which  crowd  the  oi'iginal 
list  have  scarcely  been  commemorated  sufii- 
ciently  by  intrinsic  merit  to  demand  particular 
attention.  A  considei-able  number  of  the  mem- 
bers who  were  of  better  account  were  foreigner.^ 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Francesco  Barto- 
lozzi,  well  known  by  his  excellence  as  an  en- 
graver ;  Giovanni  Baptista  Cipriani,  the  Floren- 
tine, whose  rich  imagination  and  refined  taste 
were  worthy  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  native; 
and  Angelica  Kauffman,  whose  sex,  romantic 
misfortunes,  and  excellence  in  design  and  colour- 
ing, procured  for  her  a  celebrity  which  the  sixc- 
ceeding  generation  refused  to  confirm.  But  those 
of  gi-eatest  merit,  independent  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  society,  were  Englishmen  ; 
and  of  these,  the  first  place  is  due  to  James  Barry, 
who  perhaps  would  have  obtained  an  eminence 
equal  to  the  highest,  if,  like  them,  he  had  dared 
to  vindicate  truth  and  natui-e  against  established 
rule  and  precedent.  But  his  taste  was  that  of 
the  tragic  writers  who  regard  common  life  and 
eveiyday  reality  unworthy  of  their  notice  ;  while 
his  standard,  to  which  he  adhered  with  the  de- 
voted enthusiasm  of  a  martn*,  M'as  the  classical 
—the  gods  of  Olympus  and  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, were  nothing  but  names  and  shadows.  In 
this  way  his  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  would 
h.ave  been  worshipped  in  an  Athenian  temple, 
was  egi'egiously  out  of  place  on  the  walls  of  the 
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Academy  of  Somerset  House,  while  his  Veuus 
lising  out  of  the  Sea  was  but  a  beautiful  woman 
bathing,  and  who,  it  was  felt,  would  have  looked 
better  upon  term  firma.  As  well  might  Barry 
have  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  iu  the  hope  to  win  converts 
to  it  among  the  villages  of  Kent,  or  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  London. 

In  noticing  the  other  academicians  of  the 
period,  Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  in  landscape- 
painting,  deserve  a  conspicuous  place.  Both  were 
also  portrait-painters  of  no  ordinary  excellence, 
especially  the  former,  and  it  is  in  this  department 
that  he  is  now  best  known  and  appreciated.  The 
school  in  which  Gainsborough  studied  was  the 
woods  of  his  native  SufFolkshire,  of  which  he 
caught  the  inspiration  so  early,  that  he  became  a 
painter  when  only  twelve  years  old,  and  his  be- 
loved themes  for  life  were  the  .sylvan  scenes,  the 
cottages,  and  the  peasantry  of  England,  which  he 
portrayed  with  the  same  force,  truth,  and  ima- 
ginativeness which  Burns  and  Bloomfield  mani- 
fested in  poetry.  Of  Richard  Wilson,  the  aim 
was  of  a  still  loftier  kind ;  for  while  he  devoted  his 
whole  powers  to  the  representation  of  scenery,  his 
six  years  of  study  in  Italy  enabled  him  to  clothe 
forest  and  hill,  tree  and  temple,  with  the  bright 
inspiration  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sunshine.  In 
contrast  ta  this  was  John  Opie,  ■whom  Peter 
Pindar  found  in  a,  saw-pit,  whose  genius  he  de- 
tected under  the  coarse  jacket  of  an  artisan,  and 
whom  he  encouraged  by  his  approval  and  in- 
structions to  become  an  artist.  Ojaie  became  a 
])ainter  both  in  portrait  and  history,  and  although 
he  could  never  surmount  the  effects  of  his  early 
humble  life  and  mechanical  calling,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  avoid  the  poetical  and  ideal  for 
the  realities  of  truth  and  nature,  and  was  re- 
Avarded  with  the  reputation  of  being  inferior  to 
few  of  his  contemporaries,  at  least  in  truth,  force, 
and  originality. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  distinction  of  its  two  first  presidents,  Rey- 
nolds and  West,  were  certain  to  evoke  a  whole 
host  of  artists  either  as  their  imitators  or  rivals, 
a  brief  enumeration  of  whom  would  overflow  our 
limits.  From  these  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  selection  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  front  of  them  was  George  Romney, 
a  native  of  Westmoreland,  who  studied  at  Rome, 
and  on  returning  to  London  in  1775,  became  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  corai^etitors  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  for  a  time  he  almost 
eclipsed.  But  exquisite  though  his  productions 
are,  his  patience  and  application  were  not  equal 
to  the  ardour  and  oi'iginality  of  his  genius  ;  and 
hence  so  many  of  his  pieces  were  either  unfin- 
ished, or  completed  so  hastily  as  to  detract  from 
their  imquestionable  merits.     Another  eminent 


artist  of  the  period  was  Allan  Ramsay,  eldest  son 
of  the  Scottish  poet  of  that  name,  who,  after  study- 
ing in  Italy,  became  so  highly  distinguished  iu 
England  by  his  portraits,  that  in  17C7  he  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king  and  queen. 
He,  too,  was  so  popular  in  his  day,  that  he  for  a 
time  obscured  the  renown  of  Reynolds,  and  ob- 
tained the  high  distinction  of  being  called  the 
"Scottish  Vandyke."  But  his  w^as  a  divided 
affection,  iu  which  the  love  of  art  was  counter- 
balanced by  attachment  to  literary  and  politi- 
cal studies  ;  and  his  professional  career  was  pre- 
maturely stopped  by  an  injury  in  his  right  arm, 
which  obliged  him  to  abandon  painting.  Nor  in 
this  list  of  Bi-itisli  artists  must  the  name  of  John 
Singleton  Copley  be  omitted,  although  like  West 
he  was  an  American,  having  been  born  at  Boston 
(Massachusetts)  in  1737,  and  who  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  1775.  His  subjects  were  illustrative  of 
British  history,  and  of  these,  the  best  known  are 
the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  Death 
of  Major  Pearson.  Paul  Sandby  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  not  merely  as  an  eminent  artist,  but 
the  founder  of  the  water-colour  school  of  paint- 
ing— a  new  department  of  the  art,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unknown  or  despised.  Other  ar- 
tists of  equal  distinction  succeeded  before  the 
close  of  the  present  period,  whose  names,  however, 
may  be  deferred  to  the  next.  For  the  present, 
we  may  close  the  list  with  George  Morland,  that 
irregular,  eccentric  genius,  wdio  was  too  impatient 
to  study  in  any  school,  and  too  careless  to  attain 
the  very  highest  excellence,  which  he  might  have 
won  iu  his  own  department.  His  i)arling  sub- 
jects were  the  humblest  objects  of  rural  life  ;  but 
even  these  he  could  invest  with  interest  and  ar- 
tistic beauty,  so  that  at  the  magic  touch  of  his 
pencil,  the  pig -sty  became  a  palace,  and  the 
thatched  hovel  a  home  for  Jove.  His  gipsy's 
ass  is  a  creature  that  has  supped  up  the  east 
wind  ;  his  pigs  are  so  sleek  and  glossy,  so  intel- 
ligent and  happy,  that  ladies  might  fondle  them 
instead  of  lap-dogs ;  even  his  dunghills  have  a 
I>ouncet-box  richness,  that  gives  them  a  sweet 
savour  in  the  nostrils  of  the  daintiest  criticism. 
Such  were  the  wondrous  talents  of  Morland — or 
such  at  least  they  were  considered  till  witliiu 
these  few  years — who,  after  a  reckless  life  of  de- 
sultory application,  died  in  1804,  at  the  prema- 
ture age  of  forty,  through  the  eff'ects  of  dissi[^a- 
tion  and  intemperance. 

While  the  pi*esent  period  was  thus  so  success- 
ful in  the  production  of  a  native  school  of  [laint- 
ing,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sculpture  of 
England,  which  hitherto,  such  as  it  was,  had 
been  under  the  direction  of  foreign  artists.  The 
impulse,  indeed,  that  had  been  given  to  the  sistf  l- 
art,  was  certain  to  act  upon  sculpture  also.  The 
earliest  iu  this  department,  who  w.as  wholly  an 
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Euglishman,  was  Joseph  Wilton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who,  after  study- 
ing at  Paris  and  Rome,  returned  to  England  in 
1755,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  state-coach  carver  to  the 
king,  in  which  capacity  he  ornamented  the  glitter- 
ing four-wheeled  pageantry  in  which  royalty  is 
conveyed  to  parliament.  But,  unfortunately,  his 
bias  was  classical  and  French,  and  the  public 
monuments  which  he  executed  were  a  strange 
jumble,  in  which  men  who  had  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  clcthed  in  Roman  co.s- 
tume,  or  brightened  with  saintly  halos,  and  sur- 
rounded by  serajihs,  cherubs,  and  celestial  clouds 
and  glories.  Another  academician  was  William 
Tyler,  a  less  daring,  but  also  inferior  artist,  whose 
chief  jn'oduction  is  the  monument  of  General 
Lawrence  in  Westminster  Abbey.  These  sculp- 
tors, however,  were  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
mencement of  an  ei*a,  the  first  promise  of  an  ex- 
cellence which  their  successors  were  destined  to 
attain.  They  were  succeeded  by  Banks,  Nolle- 
kens,  and  Bacon,  who  were  the  precursors  of  ar- 
tists more  eminent  still,  but  whose  merits  are 
worthy  of  more  than  a  i^assing  notice. 

Thomas  Banks,  born  in  1735,  indicated  such 
eai'ly  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  that  his  productions 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed ;  and  under  its  patronage  and 
at  its  expense  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  productions  of  the  Greek  masters, 
until  he  was  wholly  pervaded  both  with  their 
excellences  and  defects.  The  first  of  these  he 
manifested  in  the  statue  of  Achilles  and  the 
Falling  Giant,  in  which  the  ancient  heroic  forms 
Avere  revived  with  a  fidelity  and  power  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Phidias ;  the  second,  by  such  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  antique,  that, 
rather  than  delineate  modern  heroism  in  its  own 
costume,  he  stripped  its  heroes  to  the  skin,  and 
gave  them  Wisdom,  Valour,  Genius,  or  Victory 
for  their  assistants  or  attendants.  Such  was  still 
the  bondage  which  pervaded  this  department  of 
art,  and  from  which  it  was  not  wholly  emanci- 
]>ated  even  so  late  as  when  Wyatt  dared  to  repre- 
sent the  pig-tail  of  George  III.  in  the  well-known 
equestrian  statue.  But  Banks,  with  all  his  su- 
lierior  excellence,  had  neither  sufiicient  courage 
nor  invention  to  break  through  the  conventional 
rule ;  while  his  own  age  had  not  sufficient  taste 
to  appreciate  his  productions,  which  would  have 
raised  him  to  high  renown  in  the  country  and 
the  days  of  Pericles.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
lie  had  departed  from  the  world  that  his  worth 
was  appreciated  at  its  full  value.  As  for  Joseph 
NoUekens,  who  was  born  in  1737,  and  whose  long 
life  was  extended  to  1823,  he  was  so  unrivalled 
in  portrait-sculpture  that  his  busts  rivalled  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  artistic  genius, 


gracefulness,  and  fidelity.  It  was  in  the  last 
quality,  however,  that  he  excelled,  and  for  which 
he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  the  tempta- 
tions of  idealism.    The  same  quality  exists  in  his 


Baxks'  Statue  of  the  Falling  Giant. 

monuments,  where  he  represented  real  personages 
as  they  veritably  appeared,  and  mythic  charac- 
ters as  he  found  them,  while  he  imparted  to  them 
such  a  grace  and  beauty  as  his  predecessors  had 
been  unable  to  attain.  His  chief  defect,  indeed, 
was  that  want  of  poetical  power,  through  the 
possession  of  which  he  might  have  broke  through 
established  rule,  and  imjtarted  a  higher  charm 
to  the  truthful  and  real  which  he  was  so  Avell 
fitted  to  delineate.  Lower  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence than  Banks  and  Nollekeus,  although  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  as  a  sculptor,  was  John  Bacon, 
who,  by  the  unaided  power  of  his  own  genius, 
forced  his  way  to  excellence  and  distinction.  His 
productions  in  early  youth  were  images  for  a 
pottery,  and  consisted  of  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses in  porcelain  ;  but  he  advanced  step  by 
step  in  the  study  of  sculpture,  until  he  obtained 
for  his  attempts  a  premium  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  subsequently  the  prize  of  the  first  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Academy.  On  entering 
into  public  and  professional  life,  he  w'as  employed 
to  execute  a  bust  of  the  king ;  its  merits,  and  the 
royal  patronage  wdiich  rewarded  it,  brought  him 
into  notice  and  full  occupation  ;  and  having  thus 
learned  wherein  his  excellence  lay,  he  jiersevered 
in  the  track  which  conducted  him  to  fame  and 
fortune.  This  pursuit  of  the  profitable,  instead 
of  a  self-denying  devotedness  to  posthumous  fame, 
continued  with  him  to  the  end;  and  contented 
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with  the  limits  whicli  he  had  marked  to  his 
aspirations,  all  his  works  were  not  only  well  exe- 
cuted, but  crowned  with  approbation  and  success. 
On  this  account,  his  busts,  and  especially  his  full- 
length  statues,  in  wdiich  the  living  luan  was  to 
be  copied,  are  superior  to  his  mouumeuts,  in 
which  allegorical  personages,  according  to  the 
prevalent  taste,  had  to  be  mixed  with  human 
actors.  His  chief  work  of  the  latter  kind  is 
the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Guild- 
hall.' Flaxman,  by  far  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
them  all,  was  already  at  woi-k  in  his  studio ;  but 
a  particular  notice  of  him  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  succeeding  period. 

It  was  not  merely,  however,  to  the  studio  of  the 
artist  that  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  was 
confined,  nor  to  marble,  stone,  and  canvas  that 
their  jjroductions  were  limited.  The  imaginative 
spirit  that  was  growing  to  such  maturity,  and 
spreading  abroad  its  wings  for  still  higher  flights, 
could  also  condescend  to  visit  the  mechanical 
work-rooms  of  the  potteries,  and  sit  down  at  their 
furnace  hearths.  It  indeed  was  right  and  reason- 
able, as  well  as  a  matter  to  be  expected,  that  amidst 
this  growing  improvement,  the  arts  should  vouch- 
safe to  throw  their  charm  over  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life,  as  had  been  their  office  of  old  in  Greece 
and  Etruria,  where  men  drank  out  of  something 
better  than  unshapely  vessels  of  mere  vulgar  clay. 
In  England,  accordingly,  finer  kinds  of  earth  and 
better  modes  of  glazing  had  already  been  intro- 
duced into  our  stoneware  manufactories,  al- 
though neither  in  form  nor  colour  their  produc- 
tions had  as  yet  been  improved.  This  result  was 
i-eserved  for  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who,  in  1763, 
])roduced  a  new  kind  of  cream-coloured  ware  of 
superior  texture  and  durability.  From  the  royal 
patronage  which  it  obtained,  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  queen's  ware ;  and  so  great 
was  its  superiority  to  that  of  the  Continent,  that 
Englaml  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  France 
and  Holland,  as  she  had  hitherto  been,  for  the 
better  kind  of  her  earthenware  and  porcelain. 
These  countries,  indeed,  and  even  Europe  at  large, 
soon  became  customers  for  this  new  manufacture 
of  Wedgwood,  which  they  termed  English  ware. 
While  Wedgwood  thus  improved  the  mere  ma- 
terial, he  introduced  still  more  important  im- 
provements into  its  forms  and  colouring  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  antique,  through  which  he 
converted  homely  jugs  and  jjitchers  into  classical 
Etruscan  urns,  and  Greek  poetical  amphorce.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  he  moulded  the  refined  attem- 
pered clay  into  the  medallion,  cameo,  and  sta- 
tuesque ornaments  of  these  vessels,  and  finally 
discovered  the  long  lost  art  of  painting  upon  them, 
as  if  their  surfaces  had  been  of  paper  or  canvas. 


'  See  au  engi-aving  of  the  figure  in  Bacon's  monument  of 
Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  vol.  lii.  p.  591. 


SO  that  thei-e  v/as  not  a  vessel  of  ancient  woi'k- 
manship,  however  exquisite,  whose  exact  like- 
ness he  could  not  produce.  To  this  potterv- 
painting  nothing  but  pottery  -  engraving  was 
needed,  to  bring  such  improved  ware  within  the 
means  of  the  common  people;  and  this  was  accom- 
plished about  the  same  period  by  Mr.  Carter,  au 
engraver  in  Liverpool,  who  invented  the  art  of 
stamping  with  engraved  copperplates  upon  the 
pottery.  This  jwocess,  from  its  colour,  was  called 
black  printing;  and  the  first  tea-service  with  this 
improvement  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1767. 
In  a  few  years  afterwards,  blue  printing  suc- 
ceeded, by  which  the  black  was  superseded. 

With   regard   to  engraving,  which  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  fine  arts  that  printing  does 
to  literature,  it  was  impossible  that  such  pojiular 
painters  as  Reynolds,  West,  and  their  successors 
should  arise,  without  creating  a  demand  for  copies 
of  their  productions ;  and  line-engravers  accord- 
ingly were  created  in  abundance  by  the  want  that 
called  them  into  exercise.     Among  these,  espe- 
cially, was  Willam  WooUet,  the  engraver  of  land- 
scape and  historical   painting,  and   Sir   Robert 
Strange,  a  native  of  Orkney,  who  attained  the 
highest  style  of  his  art,  in  his  engravings  of  the 
productions  of  the  great  Italian  masters.      Be- 
sides these,  was   John   Browne,  the   pupil  and 
assistant  of  Woollet,  and  William  Byrne,  the  en- 
graver of  subjects  of   antiquarian  ism  and  topo- 
graphy. There  were  also  Thomas  Major,  engraver 
to  George  III.,  whose  chief  productions  were  en- 
gravings from  the  worksof  the  Dutch  and  Flemisli 
painters ;  and  Joseph  Strutt,  the  illustrator  of  Eng- 
lish antiquai'ianism.      A  whole  host  succeeded, 
whose  names  and  whose  excellences  in  their  dif- 
ferent styles  of  engraving  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  particularize.     But  it  was  soon  found 
not  enough  to  produce  large  faithful  transcripts 
of  the  paintings  of  eminent  artists  ;  books  had  also 
to  be  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  aiul 
the  facilities  of  the  art  multiplied  to  produce  im- 
pressions  by  the   thousand ;    and    hence,  while 
engi'avers  were  obliged  to  assume  the  indepen- 
dence of  artists,  their  productions  have   been 
multiplied  during  oiir  own  day  by  the  substi- 
tution of  steel  for  copper  engraving,  to   meet 
the  growing  demand  for  splendid  books  and  an 
illustrated  litei-ature.     The  same  spirit  not  only 
multiplied    the    resources   of    the    old,    but   re- 
called to  life  the  long  neglected  style  of  engrav- 
ing on  wood,  which  had  commenced  almost  as 
early  as  printing,  but  which  contented  itself  with 
coarse  productions  and  the  fantastic  ornaments 
of  title-pages.     But  it  did  not   keep  ])ace  with 
the  improvement  of  printing ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  continued  to  degenerate,  imtil  its  productions 
were  found  to  disfigure  rather   than   to   orna- 
ment a  well-printed  book;  so  that  the  practice 
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of  engraving  ou  wood  luid  been  for  some  time 
nbauJoued,  wheu  Bewick  came  forward  not  only 
to  restore  it,  but  also  to  raise  it  to  a  high  place 
amonre  the  fine  arts.  Thomas  Bewick  was  born 
at  Chersy  Burn,  near  Newcastle,  iu  1753  ;  and, 
before  he  emerged  to  artistic  distinction,  is  said 
to  have  worked,  when  a  boy,  occasionally  iu  a 
coal-pit.  Being  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in 
Newcastle,  he  acquired  the  manual  rudiments  of 
liis  future  occupation  by  engraving  door-plates 
and  occasionally  picture  s  for  books,  until  at  last 
lie  was  employed  to  cut  diagrams  on  wood  for 
Hutton's  Treatise  on  Mensuration.  The  success 
with  which  he  executed  this  commission,  en- 
couraged him  to  devote  his  attention  to  wood- 
engraving,  and  a  premium  fi-oni  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  for  his  woodcut  illustra- 
tion of  the  fable  of  the  Huntsman  and  Old  Hound 
decided  his  future  choice.  Having  taught  the 
art  to  his  younger  brother  John,  the  two  became 
in  Newcastle  the  restorers  of  a  revived  style  of 
engraving,  whose  excellence  arrested  general 
attention,  and  produced  a  host  of  imitators.  This 
effect  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  publication  of  the 
Natural  History  of-  Quadrupeds,  iu  which  the  mas- 
terlyiilustrations  of  Thomas  Bewick  exhibited  the 
highest  delicacy  of  manual  excellence,  combined 
with  iudepeudent  artistic  genius.  His  publica- 
tion, of  even  sui)erior  attraction,  ou  British  Birds, 
a  work  too  popular  to  require  description,  was 
the  crowning  production  of  Thomas  Bewick ; 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  engraving  on 
Avood  may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the  best  pro- 
ductions on  steel  and  copper,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  important  requisite  in  the  illus- 
trated literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age  that  per- 
vaded every  department  of  art  and  science  alike, 
and  the  musical  predilections  of  George  ITL, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  German  descent, 
were  not  likely  to  suffer  music  to  be  neglected 
amidst  the  general  stir  and  revival.  Much, 
iudeed,  had  beeu  done  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste 
in  this  de])artment ;  and  sacred  music  in  par- 
ticulai',  at  the  accession  of  the  third  George,  was 
considered  to  have  reached  its  highest  style  of 
excellence.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
cathedral  music,  although  the  composers  of  an- 
thems which  the  present  period  produced  did 
not  fall  short  of  their  predecessors.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Kent, 
Nares,  and  Hayes,  Dupuis,  Arnold,  and  the 
Earl  of  Mornington.  In  the  oratorio,  that  species 
of  sacred  drama  which  Handel  had  naturalized 
in  Britain,  and  where  the  powers  and  resources 
of  music  were  manifested  in  their  highest  state 
of  development,  that  great  master  was  still  alone 
and  without  a  follower;  but  the  excellence  of  his 


sublime  productions  in  this  department  seemed 
enough  of  itself,  and  the  public  would  as  soon 
have  thouglit  of  craving  for  another  Milton  or  an- 
other Shakspeare,  as  for  another  Handel.  In  the 
music  of  the  opera,  that  of  Italy  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  for  the  time ;  but  this  was  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  English  opera  had  risen  iu 
its  room,  and  afforded  full  scope  for  native  mu- 
sical composers,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Arue, 
Linley,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  Shield,  and  Storace. 
But  iudejaendently  of  the  cathedral  and  the  thea- 
tre, there  were  musical  associatious  established 
for  the  improvement  of  the  art,  and  its  naturali- 
zation iu  an  English  home.  Such  was  the  Catch 
Club,  au  association  of  English  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  established  in  1761,  by  which  the 
public  taste  was  improved,  and  the  glee,  a  spe- 
cies of  song-music  entirely  native,  was  modelled 
anew,  if  not  wholly  invented.  Another  was  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
aud  the  ancient  national  melodies,  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost  amidst  the  ardour  of  mo- 
dern progress.  This  last  society  originated  that 
splendid  series  of  fine  concerts,  under  the  name 
of  the  "commemoration  of  Plandel,"  which  met 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1784,  in  the  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbe}',  under  the  royal  patron- 
age and  presence,  and  where  the  productions  of 
Handel  exclusively  were  given  by  513  performers. 
These  great  meetings,  which  were  national  assem- 
blages of  all  the  rank,  influence,  and  musical  taste 
of  Britain,  and  by  which  an  impulse  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sacred  music  was  diffused  throughout 
every  part  of  England,  were  continued  for  several 
years,  and  with  a  chorus  that  at  last  nearly 
doubled  its  original  numbers,  until  the  frightful 
discords  of  the  French  revolution  called  its  pa- 
trons away  to  more  urgent  and  very  different 
occupations.  But  their  example  was  not  lost  in 
the  provinces,  as  was  shown  by  the  second  trien- 
nial musical  festival  of  Birmingham  in  1784,  and 
still  more  by  that  of  1802.  These  were  followed 
by  concerts  provincial,  civic,  and  social,  under 
every  kind  of  patronage  and  for  every  grade  of 
rank,  which,  commencing  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  i^eriod,  were  more  fully  manifested 
in  the  following.  Music  having  thus  grown  into 
importance,  soon  found  its  historians;  and  in  1776, 
the  General  Histori/  of  the  Scienee  and  Practice  of 
Music,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  jjublished  in 
five  quarto  volumes.  This  was  succeeded  in  1789 
by  the  more  popular  though  inferior  work,  A 
General  History  of  Music,  by  Charles  Burney, 
Mus.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  in  four  volumes  quarto.  Fifty 
years  earlier  such  works  would  not  have  beeu 
published,  or  at  all  events  would  not  have  found 
readers,  but  they  were  now  received  with  wel- 
come, and  studied  with  wide-spread  attention. 
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In  the  researcUes  of  science  the  present  period 
did  not  yield  to  its  predecessors ;  but  instead  of 
dealing  in  theories  and  abstractions,  these  inves- 
tigations aimed  at  the  practical,  and  had  reference 
to  the  business  of  everyday  life.  On  this  ac- 
count, if  they  possessed  more  real  utility,  they 
had  less  show  and  learned  pretension  than  many 
investigations  of  far  inferior  importance.  Thus, 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  were  fitted 
out  by  government,  were  made  not  for  the  grati- 
fication of  mere  scientific  curiosity,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  islands  to  be  colonized,  and  astronomi- 
cal observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the 
Pacific  for  the  improvement  of  navigation.  In 
these  successful  enterprises,  the  name  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  will   always  be   connected   with 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks,  P.R.S.— From  a  print  by  Sohiavonetti, 

after  the  picture  by  T.  Phillips,  E.  A. 

tliat  of  Captain  Cook,  as  the  companion  of  the 
great  navigator's  first  voyage,  and  practical  im- 
prover of  some  of  his  best  discoveries.  He  was 
born  in  Loudon  in  1743,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  natural  sciences,  especially  that  of  botany, 
which  he  jJursued  with  such  ardour  and  success, 
that  his  wish  to  join  Cook's  expedition  was 
granted  by  government  with  hearty  cordiality. 
He  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Solander,  a  distinguished 
])upil  of  Linna?us,  to  accompany  hira,  and  thus 
few  of  the  useful  productions  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  were  likely  to  elude  their  search  ;  he  also 
engaged  a  staff  of  draughtsmen  and  painters  to 
delineate  such  objects  as  could  not  be  easily 
transported.  The  result  was,  that  after  the  three 
years'  voyage.  Sir  Jose})h  Banks  brought  home 
a  s]:)lendid  collection  of  s]iecimens  from  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  the  use  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  impai-t  to  society  and  the  world 
at  large.  In  this  way,  while  he  i)lanted  in  these 
Vol.  IV. 


islands  the  seeds  of  Euroj^e,  he  brought  with 
him  their  own  in  return  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  which  adorn  our  gardens  and 
•shrubberies — the  sugar-cane  of  Tahiti,  which  was 
transplanted  into  some  of  our  colonies — the 
breadfi'uit  tree,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
tropical  regions  of  America— and  the  Phormium 
tenax,  or  flax  of  New  Zealand,  were  among  the 
substantial  benefits  discovered  and  diffused  over 
the  habitable  globe  by  his  scientific  zeal  and 
large-hearted  philanthropy.  Being  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  accompanying  Captain  Cook  on 
his  second  voj^age,  Sir  Joseph  equipped  a  vessel 
at  his  own  expense,  and,  accompanied  by  several 
skilful  naturalists,  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland 
in  1772,  where  for  two  months  he  explored  that 
legion  of  living  volcanoes  and  eternal  snows,  and 
returned  with  valuable  s]:)ecimens  of  its  produc- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  life  of  Sir  Josejih  Banks 
was  spent  at  home  in  scientific  investigations, 
which,  with  his  previous  communiealions,  occupy 
a  large  space  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ro}jal 
Society  of  London;  and  of  this  important  insti- 
tute he  was  elected  president  in  1778,  while  he 
had  the  title  of  baronet  conferred  on  him  in  1781. 
An  important  discovery  of  this  period  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  by  which  not  only  health  and 
beauty  have  been  jjreserved,  but  thousands  and 
myriads  of  lives  annually  saved,  has  immorta- 
lized the  name  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which,  but  for  this, 
might  have  passed  away  with  those  silent  bene- 
factors of  their  species  who  demand  little  notice 
while  they  live,  and  leave  no  jiermanent  recoid 
by  which  to  be  remembered.  After  the  small- 
pox had  continued  to  be  the  fellest  destroyer  of 
life  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  at 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  practice  of  inoculation  Avas  intro- 
duced from  Turkey  into  England  in  1721,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  But  the  popular  and 
religious  outcry  raised  against  such  a  mode  of 
cure,  its  severe  nature  and  alleged  luicertainty, 
and  the  tedious  expensive  jn'ocess  it  required, 
made  it  unwelcome  to  the  rich  and  inaccessible  to 
the  poor,  so  that  multitudes  preferred  the  risk 
of  the  disease  itself,  to  the  painful  certainties  of 
inoculation.  Accordingly,  even  where  the  prac- 
tice was  adopted,  it  only  tended  to  spread  the 
contagion  over  the  many  who  neglected  it,  as 
was  shown  by  a  report  presented  on  the  subject 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From 
this  it  appeared,  that  while  for  fift_v-five  years 
before  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  pro- 
]iortion  of  deaths  from  small-])OX  was  as  72  in 
1000,  it  had  risen  during  the  thirty  years  after- 
wards, SO  that  the  deaths  were  as  95  in  1000. 
While  the  great  Asiatic  remedy  was  thus  be- 
coming an  European  failure,  the  thoughtful  mind 
337 
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of  Dr.  Edward  Jeuiier  received  the  intimation 
of  a  simple  local  rumour  as  the  ground  work  of 
a  glorious  and  most  important  discovery.  He 
found  that  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  resided, 
a  popular  belief  existed,  that  workers  in  the  dairy 
who  were  infected  with  matter  from  the  sores  on 
the  udder  of  the  cow,  were  ever  after  secured 


Dk.  iiDWARD  Jlnner  — From  a  print  by  Smiven,  after  a 

coloured  plute  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

from  the  contagion  of  small-pox.      And  what 
connection  could  there  be  between  the  disease 
and  a  cow's  udder  1     It  looked  like  the  detection 
of  a  thief  by  the  revolution  of  the  sieve  and 
shears,  or  the  counteraction  of  a  witch's  malevo- 
lence by  nailing  a  horse-shoe  on  the  door.     But 
Jenner  pondered  upon  the  report,  and  then  tested 
it  by  actual  experiment.     On  the  14th  of  May, 
1796,  he  took  matter  from  the  sore  on  the  hand 
of  a  dairymaid  who  had  caught  the  infection 
from  the  udders  of  her  master's  cows,  and  applied 
it  in  two  gentle  incisions  to  the  arm  of  a  boy. 
The  usual  slight  effects  of  ordinary  vaccination 
followed  during  nine  days,  but  on  the  tenth  the 
boy  was  well  again.     Having  thus  tried  the  gen- 
tleness and  safety  of  the  application,  Dr.  Jenner 
next  proceeded  to  make  proof  of  its  efficacy  as  a 
remedy :  he  on  the  1st  of  July  inoculated  the  boy 
with  small-pox  matter,  but  no  disease  followed  ; 
he  repeated  the  experiment  some  months  after- 
wards, and  the  same  result  was  obtained.     Many 
similar  trials  were  subsequently  made  on  other 
persons,  but  in  every  case  the  effect  was  the  same, 
showing  that  the  matter  of  cow-pox  effectually 
guai-ded  from  the   infection  of  small -pox,  and 
was  itself  a  very  easy  and  harmless  form  of  the 
disease,  giving  no  more  trouble  than  a  common 
sore.     These  important  results  obtained  by  Jen- 
ner were  hailed  with  triumph,  but  mixed  also 
with  doubt;  such  a  blessing  was  thought  too 


gi'eat  to  be  obtained  from  a  cause  apparently  so 
insignificant  and  even  ridiculous  ;  but  the  trials 
made  by  others  only  verified  the  conclusion,  and 
showed  that  the  healing  principle  was  more 
widely  diffused  than  was  at  first  supposed,  being 
also  found  in  the  heels  of  horses,  when  affected 
with  the  tumour  known  under  the  name  oi  grease. 
Thus  vaccination  (so  called  from  vacca,  a  cow), 
was  fully  established,  and  generally  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  soon  after  adopted  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  Turkey,  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  When  we 
remember  that  in  England  there  were  35,000 
deaths  annually  from  small-pox  alone,  before  the 
pi'actice  of  vaccinating  was  introduced,  and  that 
tlie  mortality  was  equally  great  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  we  can  then  estimate  the  value  of 
the  discovery  which  we  owe  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Jenner. 

In  passing  from  the  fine  arts  and  science  to 
literature,  the  subject  during  this  period  becomes 
of  such  amplitude,  and  of  so  diversified  a  nature, 
that  to  each  department  nothing  more  than  a 
brief  notice  can  be  afforded.  In  a  record  of  the 
authorship  of  this  prolific  period,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  those  ethical  writers,  who  were  inspired 
by  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age,  and  who 
placed  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  its  progress 
and  direction.  And  here,  the  highest  place  is  due 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  in  himself,  was  a  sort 
of  living  impei'sonation  of  that  progress.  He  was 
born  in  1709,  and  died  in  1784.  His  first  public 
attempt  in  authorship  was  as  a  poet ;  and  in  his 
"London,"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
he  showed  that  he  only  needed  a  less  universal 
mind  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Bri- 
tish poets.  But  his  wondrous  powers  needed  a 
wider  field  of  action,  and  the  failure  of  his  tra- 
gedy of  "Irene"  seems  to  have  disinclined  him  to 
any  further  attempt  in  the  poetical  department. 
During  the  rest  of  his  long  life  of  authorship,  he 
produced  the  Rambler  and  Idler,  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  our  best  moral 
essayists;  his  Rasselas,  a  tale  whose  popular 
acceptance  is  still  unimpaired ;  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  in  which  he  showed  his  acuteness 
as  an  annotator ;  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  still 
continues  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  biographical 
Avriting ;  and  his  Journey  to  the  ^S'estern  Islands 
of  Scotland,  where  we  have  the  literary  Cyclops 
amusing  himself  and  his  hearers  with  gay 
flourishes  upon  his  pandean  reeds.  But  all  his 
literary  labours  were  light,  compared  with  his 
Dictionanj  of  the  English  Language,  in  which  he 
singly  accomplished  a  task  which  had  usually 
been  the  undertaking  of  a  wdiole  academy,  and 
fixed  the  standard  of  our  national  tongue.  These 
which  we  have  enumerated  wei"e  his  principal 
works:  but  besides,  his  indefatigable  pen  was 
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employed  iu  translations,  political  pamphlets, 
and  journals,  upon  all  of  which  his  characteristic 
power  was  impressed,  and  his  masterly  hand  re- 
cognized.   Even  in  himself,  also,  Samuel  J  ohnson 


Samuel  Johnson.— From  a  print  by  Heath,  after  Reynolds 

was  a  concentration  of  the  noblest  and  best  quali- 
ties of  the  English  character,  with  a  few  of  its 
defects  —  a  warmth  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
whose  occasional  overflows  were  alarmingly  vol- 
canic ;  a  firmness  of  resolve  that  could  harden 
into  dogged  obstinacy ;  and  an  independence  of 
soul  which  not  only  dispensed  with  aid,  but  some- 
times rejected  it  with  a  surly  growl  or  angry  de- 
fiance. In  intellect,  his  raassiveness  was  clothed 
with  an  equally  massive  style ;  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  in  which  none  but  himself  could  move 
with  freedom ;  but  all  this  was  combined  with 
such  buoyant  wit  and  facility,  and  such  a  graceful 
flow  of  imagination,  that  his  conversational 
powers  were  as  rich,  influential,  and  remarkable 
as  his  writings.  Happily,  too,  the  best  of  these 
winged  words  and  choice  apothegms  were  not 
allowed  to  evanesce  as  soon  as  they  had  escaped, 
but  were  caught  up  by  his  devout  worshipper, 
Boswell,  and  inscribed  in  a  book,  which  book,  on 
account  of  these  intrinsic  merits  alone,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  English  language. 
Such  was  Johnson,  who  I'uled  without  a  rival  as 
the  literary  dictator  of  the  day,  and  whose  in- 
fluence has  more  or  less  continued  to  pervade  the 
literature  of  England  to  the  present  hour. 

Closely  connected  with  this  great  name,  occurs 
that  of  Oliver  Goldsmitl),  whose  literary  career 
was  similar  to  that  of  Samuel  Johnson,  although 
liis  character  in  many  points  was  a  striking  con- 
trast.     He   was  born  in   Ireland   in    1728.   V>ut 


passed  the  gi-eater  i:)art  of  his  life  in  London,  after 
he  had  been  educated  at  the  universities  of  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
Continent  on  foot.  At  his  arrival  in  London  in 
1758,  he  attempted  to  establish  himself  in  practice 
as  a  physician,  but  found  his  Irish  brogue  such 
an  imijediment  to  his  progress,  that  he  betook 
himself  to  his  pen  ;  and  his  first  production  was 
the  Chinese  Letters,  in  which  the  quaint  sarcasm 
and  simple,  easy,  graceful  style,  were  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  his  appearance  and  conver- 
sation, as  to  make  critics  wonder  how  such  a 
work  could  have  issued  from  so  unpromising  a 
source.  But  the  production  which  first  brought 
him  into  public  notice  was  his  Traveller,  pub- 
lished in  1765,  and  of  which  Johnson  declared, 
that  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  wi-itten 
since  the  days  of  Pope.  The  reputation  of  the 
Traveller  introduced  to  the  press  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  a  work  that  had  been  previously  writ- 
ten, but  for  which  he  could  not  find  a  publisher; 
and  this  moral  tale,  so  admirable  a  sketch  of 
domestic  life,  and  so  full  of  nature,  beauty,  and 
quiet  humour,  soon  took  the  place  which  it  still 
maintains,  as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  this 
'  style  of  novel-writing  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced. Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  became 
a  prose  writer,  and  produced  a  History  of  Eng- 
land in  a  series  of  letters,  a  History  of  England 
in  four  volumes,  a  History  of  Rome,  and  a  History 
of  Greece;  he  also  wrote  an  Inquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  and  his 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Arumated  Nature.  Al- 
though these  works  contained  nothing  either  new 
or  profound,  being  written  by  literary  contract, 
and  upon  the  spur  of  necessity,  yet  such  was  the 
gracefulness  and  beauty  of  their  composition, 
that  they  became  universal  favourites.  He  then 
attempted  di-amatic  writing,  for  which  he  showed 
talents  of  a  high  order ;  but  his  first  comedy,  tiie 
"  Good-natu*-ed  Man,"  had  little  success.  His  next 
production  was  the  poem  of  the  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage," a  succession  of  beautiful  and  striking  pic- 
tures, which  few  poets  have  equalled  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  (1772),  he  produced  his  comedy 
"of  "She  stoops  to  Conquer,'  which  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden  with  complete  success.  These, 
irrespective  of  his  incidental  writings,  were  the 
works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  with  his  singu- 
lar felicity  of  style,  was  perfectly  helpless  in  con- 
versation, so  that,  while  Johnson,  in  full  company, 
rolled  the  tide  of  his  eloquence  along  with  a 
power  and  copiousness  which  none  could  resist, 
Oliver  either  sat  silent,  or  talked  imbecility  and 
nonsense,  so  that  he  was  characterized  as 

" our -Noll. 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll  " 

Time,  however,  did  full  justice  to  Goldsmith  ; 
his  merits  did  not  rest  upon  mere  conveutiouul 
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excellences ;  and  Avhen  the  magnificent  style  of 
Johnson  hud  ceased  to  be  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, the  more  simjile  and  natural,  but  equally 
eloquent  and  forcible  strain  of  "Goldie,"  as  the 
giant  was  wont  to  call  him,  became  the  model  of 
all  who  aspired  to  write  classical  English,  and 
as  such  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  series  of  weekly  papers 
on   morals,   politics,    literature,    and    criticism, 
which  commenced  with  Steele  and  Addison,  had 
been  continued  ;  and  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian  were   followed  by  others  that   were 
eager  to  rush   into  such  an  influential  tide  of 
public  opinion.    These  works,  too,  were  generally 
formed  of  articles  written  by  the  most  distin- 
guished  writers   of   the   time,   and   from   their 
facilities   of   circulation   they   had    a   powerful, 
though  silent  and  unnoticed  influence  uj>on  the 
character   of  the  reading  public.     The  chief  of 
these  were,  the  Freethinker,  conducted  by  Am- 
brose Philips ;  the  Museum,  which  had  the  best 
wits  of  the  day  for  its  contributors  ;  the  Adven- 
turer, edited  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  ;  tlie   World, 
the  Connoiseur;  and  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Idler, 
chiefly  written  by  himself.    These  had  also  closeil 
with  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  ei"a  that  succeeded,   and  for  the 
improvement  of  which   they   had  so   ably  pre- 
pai-ed  the  way.     Something  more  pungent  and 
better  fitted  to  the  questions  of  the  day  was  re- 
quired than  grave,  ethical  discussions,  and  criti- 
cal   dissertations  ;    and    to    supply    this    want, 
political  journalism  commenced  with  the  era  of 
George  IIT.     The  people  were  now  alive  to  their 
rights   and   ready  to  maintain  them,    and   this 
spirit  called  forth  instructors  who,  right  or  wrong, 
were  prompt  to  explain  the  public  grievances, 
and  point  out  the  mode  of  redress.     Such  was 
the  origin  of  The  Briton,  set  up  by  government 
in  1762,  and  conducted  by  Smollett ;  and  such 
the    North    Briton,    its    antagonist,    under    the 
management  of  Wilkes,  established  a  few  days 
after.     And  what  reader  of  English  history,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  the  merits  of  this  now  forgotten 
work,   can  fail  to   remember  No.   45,   and  the 
portentous  results  which  this  insignificant  broad- 
sheet produced?     And  then   succeeded,  after  a 
short   interval,  the   Letters  of  Junius,   a  series 
far  more  powerful  than  the  preceding,  in  which 
their   mysterious  and  still  undiscovered  author 
pointed  the  way  to  modern  political  journalism, 
and  taught  its  disputants  not  only  how  to  sharpen, 
but  also  to  envenom  the  weapons  of  their  warfare. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  not  slow  to  catch 
the  prevalent  spirit;  and  their  tone,  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  their  readers,  is  happily  illustrated  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  the  butler  who,  for  the 
nonce,  is   playing  the   character  of  a  country 
gentleman,  in  tlie  absence  of  his  master:  ''I  i-ead 


all   the  politics  that  come  out — the   Daily,   the 
Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  London 
Evening,  the   Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen 
magazines  and   the   two  reviews;   and    though 
they  hate  each  other,  I  love  them  all.     Liberty, 
sir,  liberty  is  the  Briton's  boast,  and  by  all  my 
coal-mines  in  Cornwall,  I  reverence  its  guardians." 
Butprolific  though  journalism  had  now  become, 
something  more  was  needed  for  the  political  in- 
struction of  society  than  the  rival  feuds  and  fierce 
declamations   of   letters,   magazines,  and   news- 
papers.    It  was  necessary  to  define  and  explain 
those  principles  for  which  they  were  contending, 
instead  of  continuing  a  useless  warfare  against 
persons,  names,  and  shadows ;   and   be   able  to 
maintain  the  controversy  with  substantial  argu- 
ments, instead  of  vague  assertions.     To  remedy 
the  existing  defect  of  the  age,  and  supply  politi- 
cal theorizing  both  with  soul  and  substance,  the 
writings   of   Edmund  Burke  opportunely  made 
their  appearance.      This   eloquent   orator,    able 
statesman,  and  jjrofound  philosopher,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1730,  and  arrived  in  London  in  1750. 
Tlie  greatness  of  his  powers,  his  reflective  char- 
acter, and  capacity  for  intellectual  acquirement, 
were  signalized  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six, 
when   he   wrote   his    "  Vindication    of    Natural 
Society,    or  a  View  of   the    Misei-ies  and  Evils 
ai'ising  to  mankind  from  every  Species  of  Arti- 
ficial Society,"  &c.,  a  work  in  which  his  profound 
and  accurate  perceptions  of  the  principles  of  right 
government  are  clearly  and  eloquently  unfolded. 
A    few    months    aftei'wards,   he    published   his 
"Philosophical  Inquiiy    into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the   Sublime   and  Beautiful,"   a  work 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  but  in  which  immaturity  of  intellect 
is  nowhere  perceptible.    The  success  of  these  and 
subsecpient  writings  turned  his  ambition  to  politi- 
cal life  and  its  distinction.s  ;  and  after  several  a]i- 
pointments,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  in 
1765,  and  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  during  the  brief  period 
of  its   existence.      His   subsequent   public  and 
joolitical  career  was  a   brilliant   one,  the   chief 
points  of  which  have  been  detailed  in  a  different 
portion  of  this  histor}'  ;  but  throughout  his  close 
connection  with  the  great  parliamentary  debates 
of   the  period,  until  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  and  his  death  in  1797,  his  eloquent  pen  was 
constantly  employed  in  inculcating  the  princi|)les, 
and  enforchig  the  duties  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
legislation.     This  was  the  more  necessary,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  outburst  of  the  French 
revolution,  by  which  British  society  was  shaken 
to  its  foundations,  and  menaced  with  a  similar 
change ;  and  the  dangerous  theories  of  liberty, 
which  found  their  influential  advocates,  not  only 
in   every   department  of  the  press,    but  in   the 
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senate,  and  even  among  tlie  aristocracy.  The 
titles  of  his  principal  writings  indicate  tlie  sub- 
jects of  which  they  ti'eat,  and  are  as  follows : — 
"An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America,'' 2  vols  8vo,  1757;  "Observations  ou 
a  Late  State  of  the  Nation,"  being  a  reply  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation,"  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  or  his  secretary,  in  1769; 
"Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discon- 
tents," 1770  ;  "  Peflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,"  1790;  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs,"  1792  ;  ''  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  ou 
liis  Pension,''  1796;  "Letters  ou  a  Regicide 
Peace,"  1796-7  ;  "Observations  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Minority,''  1797.  Besides  these,  he  revised 
for  the  press  his  principal  speeches  delivered  in 
parliament  upon  the  great  leading  topics  of  the 
Amei'ican  colonies,  tlie  economical  reform  bill, 
the  India  bill,  the  Warren  Hastings'  impeach- 
ment, &c.,  between  the  years  1774  and  1789.  To 
this  enumeration  must  be  added  his  superintend- 
ence of  the  Annual  Register,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1758  to  the  close  of  his  own  life, 
and  his  contributions  to  its  pages.  The  steadfast 
purpose  of  his  career,  and  to  which  he  adhered 
to  the  end,  was  distinctly  announced  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  the  earliest  of  hi.s  publications: — "The 
editor  is  satisfied  that  a  mind  which  has  no  re- 
straint from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  of  its 
subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose 
upon  some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack 
evei-ything  the  most  excellent  and  venerable ; 
that  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  criticize  the  crea- 
tion itself  ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
divine  fabrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness, 
and  to  use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which 
some  men  liave  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we 
might,  with  as  good  colour,  and  with  the  same 
success,  make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in 
his  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  than  fool- 
ishness." 

While  one  great  mind  had  thus  been  prepared 
at  the  fitting  crisis,  to  advocate  the  principles  on 
which  tlie  stability  of  the  British  constitution  is 
founded  and  its  laws  administered,  and  raising 
an  effectual  appeal  against  tliose  anarchical  doc- 
trines by  which  they  would  have  been  subverted, 
another  was  in  training  to  illustrate  those  princi- 
ples ou  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  based,  and  by  which  its  wealth  and 
]wwer  might  be  augmented  and  perpetuated. 
This  was  the  task  of  Adam  Smith,  the  author 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Born  in  Scotland  in 
1723,  educated  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in 
England,  and  appointed  successively  to  two  chairs 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  the  one  of  logic,  the 


other  of  ethics,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  those  theories  by  which  senates 
and  statesmen  were  to  be  directed  in  what  consti- 
tutes the  true  prosperity  of  kingdoms.    It  was  in 


Adam  Smith.  —  From  a  model  by  Tassie. 

his  lectures  as  professor  that  the  first  sketch  of 
these  was  unfolded  ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
matured  by  a  year's  residence  in  Paris,  at  a  time 
when  political  economy  was  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  His  first  work,  which  he  published  in 
1759,  was  his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment;  or, 
an  essay  towards  an  analysis  of  the  princijtles  by 
which  men  naturally  judge  concerning  the  con- 
duct and  character,  first  of  their  neighbour,  and 
afterwards  of  themselves  ;"  but  able  though  this 
pi-oduction  was,  and  sufficient  to  establish  his 
name  among  the  highest  of  ethical  writers,  it  was 
not  yet  the  vocation  upon  which  his  affections 
had  long  been  set,  and  by  which  his  name  was 
to  descend  to  jiosterity.  This  great  object  of  his 
life  was  achieved  in  1776,  after  years  of  solitary 
meditation  and  study  in  the  obscure  town  of 
Kirkcaldy,  when  he  produced  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
How  necessary  such  a  work  was,  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  vague  theories  and 
random  experiments  by  which  mercantile  policy 
had  hitherto  been  characterized.  The  mere  sjnii- 
bolsor  representatives  of  abundance,  the  shadows 
of  wealth,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  substance  ; 
and  nations  and  communities  were  supposed  to 
possess  all  things,  if  they  had  enough  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  facts,  therefore,  which  Adam  Smith 
sought  to  establish  were,  that  money's  worth,  and 
not  money  itself,  is  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation-  - 
that  the  only  source  of  wealth  is  labour — and 
that  labour  is  productive  when  it  is  devoted  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  agri- 
culture.    He  illustrated  the  superior  advantages 
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derived  from  the  division  of  labour ;  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  eveiT  nation  to  devote  itself  to  its 
own  means  and  produce,  as  well  as  every  indivi- 
dual to  his  own  sphere  and  capacity  ;  and  showed, 
that  what  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  any 
private  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  Along  with  these  principles, 
hitherto  so  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  pursuits  of  nations,  he  advocated 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade ;  and  proved  that  all 
restrictions,  either  upon  the  internal  or  external 
commerce  of  a  country,  are  absurd  in  principle 
and  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  descended  upon  the  political 
world  like  a  new  revelation ;  it  became  the  text- 
book of  the  British  senate,  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Before 
liis  deatl),  also,  which  occurred  in  1790,  Adam 
Smith  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the  success 
of  those  pi-inciples  of  commercial  freedom  which 
he  had  so  ably  advocated,  for  already  they  were 
beginning  to  influence  our  national  counsels,  and 
be  recognized  in  other  countries,  as  the  true 
sources  of  national  pi-osperity. 

The  present  age,  which  was  so  prolific  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  every  department  of  intellect, 
also  abounded  in  historians  ;  and  of  these,  David 
Hume,  as  the  historian  of  England,  merits  prior- 
ity of  notice.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  so 
early  as  1711,  and  in  1739  had  published 
his  remai'kable  work,  the  Treatise  on  Hum^m 
Nature,  which  ten  years  after  was  reproduced  in 
a  new  form,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Essays  concerning  Human  Understanding.  It 
was  a  most  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  cold  and 
misanthropical  system  of  philosophy,  which  pro- 
mised neither  comfort  for  this  world  nor  happi- 
ness beyond  it,  and  the  sceptical  s]>irit  of  which 
was  happily  too  late  for  British  society,  already 
under  the  reaction  of  a  better  I'eligious  spirit. 
In  1742  he  published  his  Essays,  Moral  and 
Philoso^jhical,  which,  by  the  more  general  inter- 
est of  their  subjects,  and  superior  gracefulness 
of  style,  were  better  suited  to  the  public  taste,  so 
that  their  reception  consoled  him  for  the  fate  of 
liis  other  work,  which,  in  his  own  woi'ds,  "fell 
dea,d-born  from  the  press,  without  reaching  such 
distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the 
zealots."  In  1751  Hume  published  his  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals;  and  in  1752 
his  Political  Discourses.  Occupying  now  a  very 
high  place  both  as  metaphysician  and  political 
economist,  David  Hume  came  forth  to  the  world 
in  the  character  of  an  historian,  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1752,  of  the  fii'st  volume  of  the  Ilistorij 
of  England,  comprising  the  period  from  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.; 
tiiis  was  followed  by  the  second  volume  in  1756, 
containing  the  continuation  of  events  onward  to 


the  Eevolution;  and  the  third  in  1759,  which  was 
occupied  with  the  i-eigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 
Of  the  fate  of  this  new  work,  about  the  success 
of  which  he  was  very  sanguine  at  the  outset,  lie 


David  Hume. — From  a  print  by  A.  Smith,  after  the  picture 
by  Allan  Ramsay. 

gives  the  following  account : — "  I  thought  that  I 
was  the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neglected 
present  power,  interest,  and  authoi-ity,  and  the 
cry  of  popular  prejudices;  and  as  the  subject 
was  suited  to  every  capacity,  I  expected  propor- 
tional applause.  But  miserable  was  my  disap- 
pointment; I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach, 
disapprobation,  and  even  detestation  ;  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish,  Whig  and  Tory,  churchman 
and  sectary,  freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot 
and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  against  the  man 
who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for 
the  fate  of  C-harles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Straiford  ; 
and  after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were 
over,  what  was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book 
seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion."  All  this  outcry  of 
every  party  was  nothing  more  than  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  anti-Jacobitical 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  from  the  cold  uusympathiz- 
ing  style  with  which  he  had  treated  the  events 
of  a  period  in  which  religion  formed  the  prevail- 
ing element.  Of  the  fate  of  the  second  volume 
he  says,  "  This  performance  happened  to  give  less 
displeasure  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  better  received. 
It  not  only  rose  itself,  but  hel])ed  to  buoy  up  its 
unfortunate  brother.'"  In  1761,  Hume  published 
the  two  remaining  volumes  of  his  history,  con- 
taining the  whole  narrative  of  events  previous  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  which  were  receiveil, 
he  says,  "  with  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable  suc- 
cess." This  indifference  of  the  reading  public 
gradually  abated;  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
work  at  last  compelled  the  general  suffrage  ;  and 
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foi'  a  time  Hume's  Hidori/  of  England  became 
the  established  standard,  until  a  wider  range  of 
historical  research  and  more  liberal  state  of  po- 
litical feeling  had  made  his  chief  statements  more 
than  questionable,  as  well  as  every  apology  for 
ultra-Tuiyism  no  longer  worthy  of  a  hearing. 

While  Hume  was  employed  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  England,  another,  a  distinguished  country- 
man of  his  own,  was  performing  the  same  service 
for   Scotland.       This    was   William    Robertson, 
D.D.,  one  of   the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
])rincipal  of  the  university  of  that  city,   whom 
we  have  already  noticed  as  an  able  and  influential 
leader  of  the  Scottish  church  in  its  General  As- 
KemV)ly.     His  first  great  aim  was  a  History   of 
Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James 
VI.,  and  this  work  he  prosecuted  for  years  in  the 
retired  and  unobtrusive  situation  of  a  country 
clergyman,  until  it  was  published  in  1759.     The 
elegance  of  style  and  lucidness  of  arrangement 
by  which  it  was  distinguished,  soon  threw  into 
the  shade  those  antiquated  and  fragmentary  na- 
tional histories  upon  which  Scothind  had  hitherto 
dej)ended  ;  and  Dr.  Robertson  enjoyed  his  success 
not  only  in  substantial  j^rotit,  but  also  in  prefer- 
ment to  the  highest  oihces  for  which  a  Scottish 
presbyter  could  be  eligible.     Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  threw  himself  with  full  ardour  into 
the  literary  field  he  had  chosen  ;  and  after  care- 
ful thought,  selected  for  his  next  attempt  a  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles    V.,  which  he  fin- 
ished in  1769,  and  published  in  three  volumes 
quarto.      The   success  of   this   work  was   even 
greater  than  that  of  his  Scottish  history,  and  his 
fame  as  an  historian  was  spread  over  France  as 
well  as  England,  by  an  excellent  translation  of  his 
Charles  V.  into  the  French  tongue.     He  would 
now  have  attempted  a  history  of  England,  to 
whicli  he  was  urged  not  only  by  the  requests  of 
his  literary  friends,  but  the  wishes  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  but  this  design,  from  causes  which  have 
not   been  explained,   Dr.  Robertson  afterwards 
abandoned.     Tliis  failure  of  intention,  however, 
was  compensated  by  his  History  ofAmerica,\\h.ich 
Avas  published  in  1777,  and  by  which  the  celebrity 
he  had  already  acquired  was  fully  supported,  if 
not  increased.     His  last  work  was  an  Historical 
Disqiusition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the 
A  ncients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of  Trade 
with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whicli  was  published  in  1791, 
the  year  previous  to  his  death. 

With  the  names  of  Hume  and  Robertson  that 
of  Gibbon  will  occur,  to  complete  the  triumvirate 
of  distinguished  historians  which  the  pi'esent  age 
produced.  Edward  Gibbon  was  born  at  Putney 
in  Surrey,  a.d.  1737.  Born  and  educated  a  Pro- 
testant, he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ami  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  that  com- 


munion, he  resiled  into  his  former  Protestantism. 
The  worth  of  these  couvei'sions  and  reconversions 
can  be  tested  by  his  works,  which  are  impreg- 
nated throughout  with  hostility  to  the  Christian 
faith  at  large.  His  extensive  reading  and  pro- 
found classical  scholarship  were  aided  by  his 
study  of  war,  both  ancient  and  modern,  into 
which  he  entered  with  avidity,  in  consequence 
of  holding  the  commission  of  major  in  a  militia 
regiment.  His  taste,  learning,  and  talents  having 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  an  historian, 
nothing  but  the  choice  of  a  congenial  subject 
was  needed — and  this  was  supplied  by  accident. 
Being  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  it 
was  while  he  was  musing  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  and  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were 
singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  he 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Although 
he  did  not  commence  the  work  until  ten  years 
afterwards,  the  project  had  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  whole  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  was 
completed  and  published  by  the  middle  of  1788. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  the  work, 
which  was  in  a  quarto  volume,  excited  universal 
attention,  not  only  by  its  i-emarkable  eloquence 
and  learning,  but  its  unfair  and  insidious  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and  keen 
exposures  of  its  misrepresentations  were  written 
by  able  writers  of  different  churches,  who  were 
at  one  on  this  occasion  in  defence  of  their  common 
faith.  Gibbon's  great  historical  work,  which  will 
always  continue  to  form  a  portion  of  popular 
reading,  is  now  well  understood  both  in  its  merits 
and  defects.  With  scholarship  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  he  imparted  to  ages  of  darkness,  and  to 
actors  and  events  that  had  been  forgot,  the 
beauty  of  sunshine,  and  the  animation  of  moving 
vitality.  But  even  this  eloqueuce  becomes  cloy- 
ing from  its  richness,  and  fatiguing  from  its  high- 
toned  continuity,  so  that  the  reader  would  fain 
enjoy  the  changes  of  descent  and  rest,  if  his  author 
would  but  vouchsafe  him  the  indulgence.  Ami 
what  shall  we  say  of  Gil>bon's  covert  and  most 
disingenuous  attacks  upon  Christianity?  It  is 
enough  to  state  that  these  have  been  too  fully 
exposed  to  be  dangerous,  and  that  even  in  a  dis- 
passionate literaiy  estimate  of  the  Dedine  and 
Fall,  they  are  in  bad  taste,  and  constitute  the 
chief  blemishes  of  the  work.  It  will  be  agreed 
on  all  hands,  and  by  every  class  of  readers,  that 
had  he  hated  Christianity  less  virulently,  lie 
would  have  been  a  better  historian. 

The  present  period  was  eminently  an  age  of 
historical  writing  in  Britain,  while  the  range  it 
commanded  was  all  but  universal  both  in  town 
and  country.  The  names  Oi  its  authors,  liowevei', 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  only  afford  room 
for  a  few  who  come  nearest  the  excellence  of  th^ 
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tlii-ee  we  have  already  meutioned,  and  who,  but 
foi'  them,   would  have  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  historical  literatui'e  of  our  country. 
The  first  in  point  of  time  was  Lord  Lyttleton, 
who,  in  1764-7,  produced  the  Hlstonj  of  the  Life 
of  Henry  II.,  a  work  not  only  of  great  accuracy, 
on  account  of  the  minute  and  extensive  research 
of  the  author  into  the  best  old  authorities,  but 
the  interest  which  he  imparted  to  the  record  of 
a  period  hitherto  disregarded,  but  during  which 
the  English  constitution  was  successfully  strug- 
gling into  existence.     A  still  higher  service  was 
rendered  to  his  own  country  by  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple.  Lord  Hailes,  who,  in  1776-9,  wrote  the 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  Mal- 
colm Caumore,  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  a  work  in  which  his  antiquarian  research 
and  critical  sagacity  threw  light  upon  many  im- 
portant particulars  in  Scottish  history  which  had  [ 
hitherto  been  misunderstood  or  obscured.  Another 
iiistorian,  whose  works  are  still  po])ular,  was  Dr. 
Robert  Watson,  who,  in  1777,  wrote  the  History  | 
of  the  Retgn  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  a  sequel  to 
Robertson's   Charles    V.,   and  subsequently   the 
first  four  books  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  as  a 
continuation  of  his  previous  history,  but  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.     To  these  may  be 
added  Leland  and  Warner,  who  wrote  histories 
of  Ireland;  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  author  of  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  and  the 
History  of  the  Progress  and  the  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic;  and  Hoi  well  and  Orme,  who 
wrote  histories  of  the  foundation  and  ]3rogress 
of  the  British  empire  in  India.     A  laborious,  ac- 
curate, and  judicious  writer  of  this  period,  also, 
was  Dr.  Robert  Henry,  author  of  the  History  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  death  of   Henry  VIII.,  in  five  volumes 
quarto,  a  sixtlibeing  also  published  after  his  death. 
The  plan  of  this  waiter  in  ti-eating  his  subject 
was  both  bold  and  ox'iginal.     Conceiving  that  the 
gi'eat  object  of  history  was  to  give  an  account  of 
the  people  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress  as  well  as  military 
and  political  changes,  he  divided  each  period  of 
his  work  into  seven  chapters  or  segments,  to  each 
of  which  a  separate  subject  was  assigned.     Thus, 
independently  of  the  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions of  each  epoch,  there  was  a  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  ecclesiastical  history ;  a  third 
to  its  peculiar  forms  of  government,  laws,  and 
administration  of  justice;  a  fourth  to  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  ;  a  fifth  to  that  of  arts  and 
manufacture;  a  sixth  to  the  history  of  commerce; 
and  a  seventh  to  the  manners  and  customs  by 
which  the  period  was  characterized.     This  plan, 
although  it  comprised  a  complete  history  of  tire 
people  as  well  as  the  nation,  and  a  distinct  view 
of  their  successive  steps  of  progress  in  every  de- 


partment of  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  life, 
was  found  so  cumbrous  of  management  and  so 
])rolix  in  its  details,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Rankin's  History  of  France — a  work  that  was 
born  unnoticed,  and  died  without  a  sign — no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  imitate  it  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England.  This 
mode  of  writing  history,  when  dejirived  of  its 
cumbrousness,  will  perhaps  be  ultimately  recog- 
nized and  adopted  as  the  best ;  and  the  obliga- 
tions whicli  we  owe  to  Henry  for  the  discovery, 
although  so  long  unfelt,  will  at  last  be  freely  and 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  many  other 
writers  appeared,  not  only  in  the  department  of 
history,  but  also  of  theology,  ethics,  and  politics, 
a  few  of  whom  we  can  only  mention,  and  that, 
too,  merely  by  name.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  who  wrote  on  the  doctrines 
or  evidences  of  Christianity,  were  Bishops  Wat- 
son, Hor.sley,  and  Porteous ;  Doctors  Campljell, 
Macknight,  and  Blair ;  and,  greater  than  them 
all,  Dr.  Paley,  whose  Elements  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy,  Horce  Paulinre,  View  of  the 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  and  Natural  Theology 
became  standard  works  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. In  politics  was  the  noted  Thomas  Paine, 
whose  ignorance  was  counterbalanced  by  im- 
mense assumption,  and  a  clear,  vigorous  English 
style,  and  whose  writings  were  popular  incentives 
to  mischief  during  the  revolutiunary  period — and 
Mary  Wolstonecraft,  as  keen  an  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  women,  as  Paine  for  the  rights  of  man. 
There  was  also  Godwin,  her  husband,  who  in 
1793  produced  his  Inquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice,  and  its  Influence  on  General  Virtue  and 
Happiness,  and  who  afterwards  thi'ew  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius  into  philosophical  novel-writ- 
ing, by  which  he  found  he  could  more  success- 
fully disseminate  his  opinions  than  by  formal 
disquisitions  and  essays.  Last  of  all,  may  be  meu- 
tioned the  formidable  name  of  Malthus,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  field  at  the  close  of  this  period  like 
a  comet  in  the  horizon  of  political  literature — 

'■  With  fear  of  change 
Perplexing  monarclis ;' 

and  whose  theories  of  superabundant  populations, 
compai'ed  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  have 
continued  to  agitate  the  hearts  of  provident 
statesmen  without  pause  or  mitigation  to  the 
present  hour. 

In  passing  to  the  poetry  of  this  period,  we  find 
abundance  of  that  mechanical  sing-song  which 
the  imitators  of  Pope  had  introduced,  and  which 
was  all  the  more  prolific,  as  it  could  be  written 
without  the  aid  of  poetical  inspiration.  It  was 
nothing  more,  indeed,  than  versification,  which 
any  one  could  produce  who  had  a  tolerable  ear, 
and  could  count  syllables  upon  his  fingers,  let 
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the  muse  be  as  obstinate  as  she  might.  In  this 
manner  Dean  Swift's  well-known  receipt  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  epic  was  no  caricature,  hut 
a  sober  reality,  descriptive  of  not  a  few  heroic 
poems  that  had  been,  and  were  still,  inflicted  on 
the  public  without  diffidence  or  compunction. 
But  even  before  this  period  commenced,  such 
works  as  Thomson's  Seasons  and  Youngs  jViff/it 
Thoughts  indicated  the  coming  of  a  better  age, 
and  the  poetry  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  con- 
firmed the  promise.  The  present,  indeed,  was  a 
transition  period,  wherein  the  struggle  was  going 
on  through  which  the  poetical  era  of  Anne  was 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— a  great  intellectual  revolution  that  had 
directed  the  mind  into  new  and  more  important 
paths,  and  which  was  certain  to  revert  with 
double  vigour  to  the  mere  elegances  of  life,  after 
its  substantialities  had  been  secured.  And  yet, 
the  present  age  was  not  without  its  fair  number 
of  genuine  poets,  whose  jn-oductions  still  sui'vive, 
and  whose  names  are  worthy  of  notice,  although 
the  prevailing  bias  was  more  in  favour  of  practi- 
cal science  and  didactic  philosophy.  With  these 
preliminaiy  and  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to 
individual  notices  of  the  chief  poetical  produc- 
tions of  this  practical,  reasoning,  and  inquiring 
era  of  British  history. 

As  belonging  both  to  the  past  and  present 
period,  because  they  lived  in  both,  and  have 
not  been  pi'eviously  mentioned,  we  begin  with 
Gray  and  Glover,  poets  of  different  character  and 
excellence,  though  each  was  distinguished  in  his 
separate  walk.  Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  1716, 
and  died  in  1781.  Seldom  has  an  Eaglish  poet 
been  so  learned,  or  one  whose  learning  made  him 
so  fastidious ;  and  on  this  last  account,  his  poetry 
is  so  scanty,  as  to  be  contained  in  a  few  pages. 
And  yet,  each  production  is  in  itself  an  unrivalled 
gem,  the  richness  of  which  may  well  compensate 
for  its  smalhiess.  The  chief  of  these  are  his 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  the  "Bard;" 
and  never  was  there  such  an  anxious  selection  of 
words  and  delicate  fingering  of  syllables,  combined 
with  such  true  poetical  fervour,  as  was  manifested 
in  these  wonderful  poems.  Tiiis  character  also 
extends  to  Gray's  other  productions,  not  even  ex- 
cepting his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Cat,"  and  the 
"Long  Story" — poems  in  which  he  tried  to  lay 
aside  his  wonted  solemnity  and  jiorap  for  a  light, 
hilarious  style,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
After  having  shown  how  well  he  was  fitted  to 
occupy  one  of  the  highest  places  in  poetry,  if  he 
would  but  boldly  advance  and  occupy  it,  Gray, 
in  1768,  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  But 
notwithstanding  his  great  scholarship  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  which  fully  qualified  him  for  the 
office,  the  same  fastidiousness  which  made  his 
Vol.  IV. 


poetical  productions  so  few,  still  continued  to 
haunt  him  ;  and  he  died  three  years  after  his  aj)- 
l)ointment,  of  mere  fretfulness  at  his  continual 
resolution  to  write  a  course  of  lectures,  coupled 
with  his  inability  to  commence  the  task.  Of 
Richard  Glover,  a  brief  mention  will  suffice.  He 
was  born  in  Loudon  in  1712 ;  and  while  cultivat- 
ing his  poetical  powers,  which  he  had  begun  to 
)nanifest  in  early  boyhood,  he  pursued  the  occu- 
pation of  a  Hamburg  merchant,  in  which  he 
rose  to  wealth  and  influence.  His  chief  produc- 
tion was  the  epiciwem  of  "Leonidas,"  founded  on 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  and  the  fall  of  the 
hero  of  Thermopyte ;  and  as  he  had  been  a 
champion  of  popular  liberty,  and  supporter  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  latter  could  do  no  less  than 
laud  his  poem,  which  they  extolled  as  equal  to 
Homer's  Iliad.  This  almost  insane  cry  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  and  in  the  heyday  of  his 
fame,  Glover  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Boadicea," 
which  was  favourabl}^  received  in  Drui\v  Lane 
Theatre;  and-'Medea,"a  dramatic  poem  adapted 
from  the  tragedies  of  the  same  name  by  Euripides 
and  Seneca,  and  modelled  in  the  same  form,  with 
the  ancient  chorus.  But  works  that  were  praised  so 
far  beyond  their  due,  and  for  mere  party  purposes, 
were  as  dispi-oportionably  underrated  by  the 
generation  that  succeeded ;  and  notwithstanding 
its  intrinsic  merits,  which  make  it  still  worth  a 
perusal,  there  are  scarcely  perhaps  three  persons 
in  the  present  day  who  have  read  Glover's  "  Leo- 
nidas." Another  poet  of  the  last  and  present 
period,  and  whose  merits  are  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked, was  Mark  Akenside,  who  was  born  in 
1721,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  an  amount 
of  classical  learning  that  was  rare  among  the 
poets  of  the  day.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  wrote  his  chief  poem,  the '-Pleasures  of 
Imagination,"  which  Pope,  who  saw  it  in  manu- 
script, declared  to  be  the  production  of  no  every- 
day writer ;  and  which  Samuel  Johnson  lauded 
as  "an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and 
uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions  ;  of  a  young 
mind  stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised  in 
combining  and  comparing  them."  Profound  meta- 
physical abstractions  and  j^hilosophical  disquisi- 
tions have  seldom  been  illustrated  v/ith  such 
poetical  imagery,  or  expi^essed  in  such  sounding, 
magnificent  language,  as  in  the  "  Pleasures  of  Im- 
agination;" and  hence  the  w^ork,  which  at  first 
enjoyed  a  boundless  populai-ity,  was  not  thrown 
aside,  when  the  romantic  school  of  poetry  arose, 
but  continued  to  be  prized  by  those  whose  estima- 
tion was  of  best  account,  until  the  more  attractive 
writings  of  Wordsworth  superseded  it.  Besides 
this  poem,  Akenside  produced  a  collection  of 
lyrics  ;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  "  Hynm 
to  the  Naiads,"  are  cold  and  uninteresting. 
338 
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Of  the  otliei'  poets,  the    predecessors    of   the 
modern  school,  who  were  living  in  the  earlier 
pai't  of  this  period,  and  who  gained  a  poetical 
reputation  that  endured  during  their  day,  a  few 
names  are  worthy  of  being  particularized.     Of 
these  was  William    Mason,  a   clergyman,   who 
was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1797.     He  was  the 
friend  of  Gray,  whom  he  devoutly  imitated,  and 
whose  poetical  defects  he  exaggei-ated,  without 
being  able  to  rise  to  his  fire  and  fervour.     Ac- 
cordingly, though  he  had   great   merits   of   his 
own,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  dramatic  poems  of 
''Caractacus"  and  "  Elfrida,"  which  were  formed 
upon  the  Greek  model,  his  reputation  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  superior  merits  of  the  author  of 
the  "Bard,"  whom  he  so  implicitly  followed.     An- 
other poet  was  William  Wilkie,  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  univei-sity  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  author  of  tlie  "Epigoniad,"  an  epic  poem,  in 
which  he  selected  the  siege  of  Thebes  for  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  predecessors  of  the  Homei'ic  heroes 
for  his  actors.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  extra- 
vagant  commendations  with   which  this   poem 
was  received :  it  was  thought  equal  even  to  the 
Iliad,  of  which  it  was  scarcely  a  faint,  dying  echo. 
But  throughout  the  whole  work,  there  is  nothing 
that  rises  above  mere  common-place  rhyme,  ex- 
cept the  single  episode  descriptive  of  the  death 
of  Hercules.     A  gi-eatly  superior  poet  to  either 
Mason  or  Wilkie,  was  James  Beattie,  professor 
of   philosophy   in  the   university  of   Aberdeen, 
who  in  1770  wrote  the  highly  popular  "Essay  on 
Truth,"  in  refutation  of  the  scepticism  of  David 
Hume,  and  in  the  following  year  completed  his 
reputation,  by  publishing  the  poem  of  the  "  Min- 
strel."    It  was  by  this  last  production,  so  elevated 
by  moral  feeling,  and  beautified  by  poetical  im- 
agery and  stately  melodious  versification,  rather 
than    his  philosophical    prose    works,  that    he 
secured    a    permanent    distinction.      Nor  must 
William  Falconer,  the  bard  of  the  ocean,  be  over- 
looked in  these  notices.     He  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1730,  the  son  of  parents  in  humble  life, 
and  after  a  scanty,  desultory  education,  betook 
himself  to  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  was  shipwrecked 
oft*  Cape  Colonna,  where  the  whole  crew,  except 
himself  and  two  sailors,  perished.     Born  a  poet, 
and  having  such  ex]3erience  of  storm  and  wreck 
as  few  poets  have  enjoyed,  Falconer  conceived 
the  happy  thouglit  of  adopting  his  disaster  for 
his  theme;  and  in  1762  he  published  the  "Ship- 
wreck," a  work  which  none  but  a  sailor  could 
have  produced.     And  never  were  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  ship,  or  the  rough  phraseology  of  the  sea, 
more  strikingly  depicted,  or  mofe  harmoniously 
expressed,  nor  the  miseries  of  a  shipwreck  more 
])athetically  brought  before  the  comprehensions 
of  ordinary  landsmen,  than  in  this  poem,  which 
took  the  public  by  surprise,  and  became  an  uni- 


versal favourite.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  Fal- 
coner attempted  a  few  short  poetical  pieces,  chiefly 
on  political  subjects  ;  but  ashore,  his  genius  had 
a  sailor's  awkwardness,  and  coxild  find  no  sea- 
room  or  chart  amidst  these  land  hurricanes,  so 
that,  beyond  his  "Tempest,"  not  a  stanza  that  he 
has  produced  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  sea  that 
had  cradled  and  nursed  him,  and  whose  varieties 
he  had  so  well  described,  was  finally  his  grave  ; 
for  in  1769  he  embarked  as  purser  on  board  the 
Aurora  East  Indiaman,  which  perished  with  all 
her  crew  on  her  voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  contrast  to  Falconer  was  Charles  Churchill, 
a  poet  to  whom  satire  was  absolute  sustenance, 
and  political  commotion  the  breath  of  life.  Al- 
though educated  for  the  church,  in  which  in 
due  time  he  obtained  a  living,  his  restless,  eccen- 
tric disposition  unfitted  him  for  clerical  decencies 
and  restraints,  so  that  when  he  found  he  could 
subsist  indejiendent  of  its  emoluments,  he  aban- 
doned the  profession.  He  commenced  the  career 
of  poet  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  in  the  short 
course  of  four  years,  and  amidst  a  life  of  reckless 
dissipation,  he  produced  an  amount  of  poetry 
remarkable  both  for  quantity  and  talent.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  "  Rosciad,"  the  first  of  his 
published  works,  in  1761,  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  principal  theatrical  managers  and  actors  of 
the  period  ;  the  "Apology,"  a  reply  to  the  critics 
who  assailed  him  ;  "  Night,"  an  excuse  for  his  noc- 
turnal adventures,  which  were  by  no  means  worthy 
of  justification  ;  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  a 
fierce  and  stinging  invective  against  the  Scots ; 
the  "  Author,"  asatireon  pedants  and  pedagogues  ; 
and  the  "  Candidate."  He  also  assisted  Wilkes, 
and  contributed  sevei'al  papers  to  the  Nortli 
Briton.  Besides  being  regaixled  as  the  very 
Dryden  of  modern  jDoetry,  he  was  extravagantly 
lauded  as  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  and  genei-ous 
champion  of  liberty.  This  judgment,  however, 
a  succeeding  generation  refused  to  confirm.  His 
poetry  is  vigorous,  but  rough  and  unmusical,  and 
its  chief  pungency  is  derived  from  personal  and 
political  hatred,  to  which  he  gave  unlimited  scope. 
His  themes,  also,  being  of  a  local  and  temporary 
charactei*,  secured  present  popularity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  permanence,  and  no  one  now,  who  reads 
his  pages,  can  be  moved  by  his  abuse  either  of 
particular  men  and  their  measures,  or  of  whole 
communities.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  his 
satire  of  Scottish  poverty  is  utterly  pointless,  be- 
cause no  longer  applicable.  Such  was  the  result 
of  talents  which,  if  carefully  cultivated  and  wisely 
applied,  might  have  raised  him  to  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  best  poets  of  our  country,  but 
which  served  no  better  piu-pose  than  to  aid  in 
breaking  the  thraldom  of  the  old  school  of  poetry, 
and  pointing  to  that  new  and  better  path  into 
which  our  literature  was  about  to  enter. 
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The  last  distinguished  poet  of  the  artificial 
school,  in  whom  the  reign  of  Pope  may  be  said 
to  have  expired,  was  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  He 
was  born  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  in  1731,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and  settled 
as  physician  at  Lichfield,  in  which  town  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  poor. 
Although  he  must  long  have  cultivated  his  poeti- 
cal talent,  he  did  not  manifest  it  to  the  world  till 
he  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  fifty,  when  he 
published  the  first  part  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden," 
in  1781,  and  the  other  two  parts  at  intervals,  ten 
years  afterwards.  This  singular  poem,  by  its 
length,  its  learning,  and  the  careful  elaboration 
of  its  poetry,  fully  justifies  the  lateness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  long  period  required  for  its 
completion.  Instead  of  easy,  spontaneous  writ- 
ing; it  resembles  engraving  upon  steel,  where 
every  line,  every  touch  seems  the  result  of  care- 
ful, laborious  application ;  and  when  finished,  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  cold,  hard,  glittering  and  metallic 
engraving,  instead  of  a  ductile  painting  upon 
canvas,  or  light  graceful  sketch  upon  paper. 
And  yet,  the  "  Botanic  Garden,"  although  so  artifi- 
cial in  its  construction,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
poetical  beauty :  its  Rosicrucian  machinery  of 
gnomes,  sylphs,  and  nymphs  is  full  of  ethereal 
brightness;  many  of  its  individual  portions  dis- 
play a  high  degree  of  imagination  and  power  of 
poetical  delineation,  wliile  eveiy  Hue  is  polished, 
stately,  and  dignified.  But  still,  it  is  the  coldest 
of  poems,  and  whatever  beauty  it  may  possess  is 
counterbalanced  by  its  total  want  of  vitality. 
This,  and  the  scientific  character  of  the  work, 
has,  in  spite  of  its  merits,  consigaed  it  to  ob- 
livion, and  the  ''  Botanic  Gai-den"  is  only  known 
in  the  present  day  by  a  few  detached  exti-acts. 

A  perception  had  for  some  time  been  evidently 
growing  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  artificial 
school  of  poetry  e.-itablished  by  Pope  had  become 
eflete,  and  that  an  important  change  was  neces- 
sary both  in  its  form  and  spirit,  to  suit  the  new 
character  of  the  age.  But  what  was  to  be  the 
natui-e  of  that  change  ?  The  experiment  had  yet 
to  be  made,  and  until  this  could  be  effected,  the 
lovers  of  poetry  were  fain  to  escape  from  the 
monotonous  sing-song  of  the  day,  to  the  rude  and 
rugged  ballads  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ceuturies,  which  were  now  eagerly  sought  in  all 
directions,  and  finally  collected  by  Percy  in  his 
Rdiques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  But  this 
supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  after  every  scrap 
of  the  olden ballalism  had  been  worn  out,  the  cry 
and  craving  for  more  could  not  be  satisfied.  In 
ihis  dilemma  it  occurred  to  some,  that  all  the 
works  of  the  ancient  higher  poets  of  England  had 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  world — that  a  careful 
research  might  still  bring  to  light  some  choice 
treasures  of  this  nature  which  our  ancestors  had 


overlooked.  This  craving  and  hope  suggested  the 
mode  of  supply :  if  the  desired  materials  could 
not  be  found,  they  might  at  least  be  created. 
Upon  this  idea  Ireland  proceeded,  when  he  auda- 
ciously forged  a  play,  and  certain  verses,  which 
he  ]3almed  upon  the  world  as  the  earty  produc- 
tions of  Shaks[)eare.  Daring  though  the  attem])t 
was  to  mimic  the  greatest  of  poets,  there  was  a 
general  willingness  to  be  deceived ;  and  there 
were  not  a  few  in  the  literary  world  who,  for  a 
time,  mistook  these  wretched  counters  for  verit- 
able coin.  Such  was  also  the  attempt  of  Chatter- 
ton,  although  upon  a  more  modest  scale,  who  pre- 
tended that  he  had  discovered  the  long  lost  poems 
of  Rowley,  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
gave,  as  such,  a  mass  of  smoke-dried  MSS. 
which  he  had  fumigated  for  the  purpose,  and 
filled  with  better  poetry,  perhaps,  than  Rowley 
himself,  if  such  a  person  existed,  could  have  writ- 
ten. But  dexterously  though  either  fraud  was 
executed,  and  enthusiastically  though  each  \^  as 
welcomed  by  those  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  being  cheated,  the  imposture  could  not  sustain 
the  sifting  analysis  to  which  it  was  subjected ; 
and  that  detection  followed  which  branded  Ire- 
land as  a  literary  felon,  and  drove  poor  Chatter- 
ton  into  suicide. 

But  a  more  dexterous,  as  well  as  more  fortu- 
nate reviver  of  the  long  lost  poetry  of  the  past, 
was  James  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossians 
Poems.  Born  a  highlander,  in  the  county  of  In- 
verness (a.d.  1738),  and  educated  at  the  colleges 
of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  he  indicated  at  the 
age  of  twenty  his  ambition  for  literary  distinction, 
by  publishing  his  poem  of  the  "  Highlander,"  in 
six  cantos,  which  ]iroved  a  failure.  This,  instead 
of  deterring  him  from  any  further  attempt,  only 
changed  his  mode  of  procedure ;  and  after  an 
interval  of  two  years  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'■  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse  Language."  The  whole  literary 
world  was  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  publi- 
cation: it  was  a  new  mine  of  rich  poetry  that 
had  hitherto  been  undiscovered,  as  well  as  a  new 
and  important  chapter  added  to  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  showed  that  the  Celts  of  Scotland  at 
an  early  period  had  been  the  most  primitive  and 
natural,  as  well  as  the  most  imaginative  and 
heroic  of  ancient  tribes,  whose  valour  was  supe- 
rior, and  whose  refinement  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  Homeric  ages.  And  what  thougli 
critics  might  cavil  about  the  authenticity  of 
these  "  Fragments  V  They  were  oral,  not  written 
communications :  they  were  in  a  language  inac- 
cessible to  criticism,  and  about  a  people  still  un- 
explored by  historical  research.  Every  Celt,  also, 
felt  himself  bound  to  maintain  their  genuineness, 
when  they  so  greatly  aggrandized  his  ancestors 
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and  coimtiy.  Thus,  granting  that  they  were 
merely  foi'geries  and  nothing  more,  the  fraud 
■was  of  all  but  impossible  detection.  So  felt 
Macpherson — and  he  laughed  at  his  detractors. 
A  subscription  was  raised  to  equip  him  for  a 
mission  to  the  Highlands,  that  he  might  gather 
more  of  these  valuable  remains ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  was  successful.  The  result  was, 
that  in  1762  he  published  "  Fingal :  an  ancient 
Epic  Poem,  in  six  books ;  together  with  sevei'al 
other  Poems,  composed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal ;  translated  from  the  Gaelic."  The  en- 
thusiasm that  had  been  awakened  by  his  former 
translations  was  now  raised  to  absolute  delirium; 
"  Fingal"  was  translated  into  almost  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  and  amidst  the  universal  praise, 
the  objections  of  the  sceptical  were  scarcely  heard. 
Here  it  would  have  been  wise  to  stop  short ;  but 
such  success  was  too  much  for  even  the  utmost 
of  worldly  wisdom  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1763),  Macpherson  repeated  his  at- 
tempts, by  publishing  "  Temora,  in  eight  books, 
with  other  Poems,  by  Ossian."  But  already  the 
world  had  begun  to  pause ;  a  suspicion  was 
gathering  and  gaining  ground  among  the  learned 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  a  mei'e  mirage 
or  fata  morgana;  and  this  was  heightened  by 
the  conduct  of  Macpherson,  who  drew  himself 
up  with  an  air  of  offended  virtue,  and  refused  all 
further  explanation.  The  controversy  that  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  authenticity  of  these  poems  of 
Ossian  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  fully  settled ; 
and  the  most  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that 
only  their  groundwork  and  foundation  was  gen- 
uine, while  the  superstructure  was  wholly  the 
work  of  Macpherson. 

An  herculean  task  in  intellect  was  now  to  be 
effected.  The  old  school  of  poetry  was  to  be 
swept  away,  and  a  new  established.  But  by 
what  daring  innovator  was  the  change  to  be  com- 
menced \  Both  boldness  and  genius,  and  these 
in  the  highest  degree,  were  demanded  for  the 
task ;  and  they  were  found  in  a  quarter  which 
tlie  strictest  search  would  have  overlooked.  A 
recluse  of  feminine  gentleness,  who  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  society,  and  during  his  whole  life 
had  sought  to  shun  it— whose  every  nerve  tingled 
at  the  slightest  touch  of  emotion,  and  whose  brain 
was  the  morbid  abode  of  unreal  fears  that  would 
not  be  quieted,  and  a  gloom  that  could  not  be 
dispersed —was  the  man  by  whom  the  onset  was 
to  be  made,  and  the  new  unknown  path  explored. 
William  Cowper,  for  whom  this  high  destiny 
was  reserved,  was  born  at  Berkhampsteadin  Hert- 
fordshire, A.D.  1731.  At  the  age  of  six  he  lost 
liis  mother,  whom  he  ever  after  remend»ered  with 
•  the  most  intense  affection,  and  whose  decease,  in 
the  well-known  poem  on  "  Receiving  his  Mother's 
Picture,"  he  has  bewailed  in  such  deep  tender- 


ness as  few  parental  departures  have  called  forth. 
This  deprivation,  and  the  rough  tyranny  of  liis 
schoolfellows  at  Westminstei-,  so  deeply  preyed 
upon  his  delicate,  susceptible  mind,  as  to  confirm 
the  nervous  timidity  by  which  he  was  ever  after- 
wai'ds  haunted.  He  served  an  apprenticeshij) 
to  the  i^rofession  of  the  law,  and  completed  his 
course  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  the  buoyant 
intellectual  society  with  whom  he  associated  was 
more  in  accordance  with  his  taste  than  dry  sta- 
tutes and  chamber  counsellors.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-four  his  nervous  timidity  was  still  so  pre- 
dominant as  to  unfit  him  for  general  business ; 
but  the  interest  of  his  friends  jirocured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  clei'k  of  the  journals  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  that  his  personal 
appeai'ance  in  the  house  would  not  be  required. 
But  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  his  ap- 
pointment; it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  pre- 
sent, to  have  it  confirmed  ;  and  the  idea  of  such 
an  ordeal,  combined  with  his  preparations  to  meet 
it,  brought  his  latent  disease  to  the  crisis,  so  that 
when  the  period  arrived,  he  was  reduced  to  help- 
less insanity.  His  disease  took  the  form  of  re- 
ligious horror,  under  which  he  regarded  himself 
as  eternally  lost ;  and  even  when  this  night  of 
terrible  dai'kness  had  passed  away,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  melancholy  gloom  that  remained 
with  him  during  life,  and  unfitted  him  not  only 
for  business,  but  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety. But  kind  friends  were  at  hand,  who  tended 
and  comforted  him  to  the  close  of  his  sorrowful 
existence,  and  it  was  under  their  encoui*agement 
that  he  was  induced  to  betake  himself  to  poetry, 
as  the  best  solace  of  his  malady.  It  was  liis 
natural  tendency,  and  at  the  late  age  of  fifty  lie 
became  a  poet.  And  well  was  it  for  his  fame,  as 
well  as  for  Engli.sh  poetry  at  large,  that  the  com- 
mencement had  been  so  long  deferred  :  for  nearl}- 
twenty  years  Cowper  had  i-ead  in  his  retirement 
no  poetical  woi-ks  ;  and  when  he  commenced  to 
write,  it  was  with  the  unbiassed  mind  of  one  in 
whose  remembi-ance  the  old  models  had  faded 
away,  and  who  must  commence  anew,  and  u])on 
his  own  inspiration.  In  1782  he  published  a 
volume  containing  the  poems  entitled  "Talile 
Talk,"  the  "  Progress  of  Error,"  "  Truth,"  "  Ex- 
postulation," "Hope,"  -'Charity,"  "Conversation," 
and  "Retirement."  Their  independent  strength 
and  sturdiness  of  character,  as  well  as  startling 
originality,  so  different  from  the  old-established 
rule,  took  the  world  by  surpi-ise,  and  criticism 
was  afraid  to  pronounce  its  verdict,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  merits  of  this  new  strain  of 
poetry.  His  next  production  was  the  "  T:isk,"  a 
poem  of  still  higher  excellence,  and  by  which  his 
reputation  was  established,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  original,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  poets.     It  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
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of  his  affectionate  friend,  Lady  Austen,  and  pub- 
lished in  1784.     About  the  same  time,  also,  he 
wrote  the  story  of  "John  Gilpin;"  and  how  this 
most  humorous  of  poems  should  have  been  the 
]iroduction  of  one  in  whom  such  deep  melancholy 
was  a  confirmed,  incurable  disease,  would  have 
been  incomprehensible,  did  we  not  know  that  an 
extreme  can  beget  its  opposite  as  if  by  a  law  of 
nature,  and  that  the   clearest,   merriest  laugh, 
amidst  a  joyous  circle,  can  often  issue  from  the 
heart  that  is  breaking.     It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
thing  unreasonable  that  this  one  outburst  of  mer- 
riment on  the  part  of  Cowper,  amidst  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  life  of  sadness,  should  have  been 
so  transcendent  and  so  contagious,  or  that  it  should 
have  been  immediately  succeeded  by  shame,  and 
the  fear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  sinful 
levity.    In  1791  Cowper  published  his  translation 
of  Homer;  but  the  very  fidelity  with  which  it  was 
executed,  made  it  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
modernized  Homer  of  Pope,  to  which  the  English 
taste  had  been  previously  conformed.  Thepoetical  \ 
wi-itingsof  Cowper  are  numerous;  and  the  maul}', 
vigorous,  healthy  spirit  by  which  they  ai-e  per- 
vaded throughout,   indejiendent  of  their  other 
high  qualities,  gives  no  indication  of  the  sick,  de- 
spairing mood  in  which  they  were  written,  or  the 
sufferings  of  which  they  were  the  solace.     And 
seldom  have  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion 
been  inculcated  with  such  uncompromising  fidel- 
ity, so  that  Cowper  was  a  poetical  reformer  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.     He  died  in  1800 ; 
but  a  host  of  able  followers  and  successors  were 
at  hand  to  comi>lete  the  revolution  which  he  had 
commenced.    Of  these  George  Crabbe  had  begun 
in  the  track  of  Cowper  himself,  so  eai'ly  as  1783. 
Woi'dsworth  had  published  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads  " 
two  years  before  Cowper's  death,  and  Coleridge 
had  contributed  to  the  series.     The  "  Pleasui'es 
of  Hope"  was  published  in  1799.     Scott,  Hogg, 
Southey,  and  Moore  were  already  grown  to  man- 
hood, and  had  either  preluded  to  the  public  ear, 
or  were  ready  to  enter  into  the  field.     All  gave 
assurance  that  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  to  be  signalized  by  a  new  ei'a  of 
English  poetry,  in  which,  whatever  might  other- 
wise be  its  merits,  the  old  pedantry  and  man- 
nerism were  to  be  discarded,  and  the  empire  of 
truth  and  nature  restored. 

Of  Scottish  poetry  it  is  now  necessary  to  speak. 
Scotland^  indeed,  had  contributed  her  share  of 
l^oets,  as  the  examples  of  James  Thomson,  Eobert 
Blair,  Armstrong,  Wilkie,  Falconer,  Seattle,  and 
Logan  abundantly  testify.  But  instead  of  culti- 
vat'ng  their  own  native  Doric,  and  aiming  at  the 
character  of  national  as  well  as  original  poets,  they 
wrote  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  England,  with 
whose  poets  therefore  they  were  identified.  Thus 
the  dialect  of  Scotland,  neglected  as  uuintellectual. 


was  already  despised  as  barbarous  and  plebeian  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  it  would 
probably  have  disa])peared  even  from  among  the 
uneducated  of  the  land,  to  whose  tender  mercies 
it  had  been  consigned.  But  this  fate,  which  Eng- 
lishmen aud  Scots  alike  would  n6w  be  ready  to 
deprecate,  was  averted  by  the  patriotism  of  a 
peasant  bard — the  Wallace  of  his  despised  and 
down-trodden  native  tongue — the  one  poet  of  a 
nation  in  whom  its  characteristic  spirit  finds  its 
full  utterance,  and  whose  lays  are  of  greater  in- 
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fluence  than  laws  aud  legislators.  Thus  Robert 
Burns,  the  contemporary  of  Cowper,  was  more 
than  the  Cowper  of  Scotland. 

The  leading  events  in  the  life  of  this  great 
Scottish  poet  are  so  generally  known  as  scarcely 
to  require  a  passing  allusion.  He  was  born 
January  25,  1759,  and  in  a  clay- built  cottage 
in  the  parish  of  Alio  way,  Ayrshire.  His  father 
was  a  small  farmer,  who  all  his  life  had  struggled 
with  adversity;  and  the  poet  was  born  to  poverty 
and  toil,  rendered  tenfold  more  bitter  by  that  op- 
])ression  which  helpless  poverty  is  so  frequently 
compelled  to  endure.  But  this  only  invigorated 
the  strong  spirit  which  it  could  not  crush, and  con- 
firmed the  peasant  boy  in  that  bold  independence 
and  hatred  of  tyranny  which  afterwards  pervaded 
his  vei-ses  with  a  blazing  and  consunuug  flame. 
Born  also  a  poet,  and  compelled  as  by  a  resistless 
destiny  to  yield  to  the  impulse,  the  only  question 
was  the  form  of  language  in  which  it  should  be 
expressed.  With  the  exception  of  the  poems  of 
Ramsay  and  Ferguson,  and  the  modernized  ver- 
sion of  Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace,"  there  was  no 
poetry  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  had  Burns  followed  the 
example  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  his  time,  he 
would  have  contented  himself  with  the  cultivated 
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language  of  the  souLli,  and  taken  a  place,  perhaps, 
among  the  half-forgotten  hundreds  who  consti- 
tute the  third  or  fourth  rate  jDoets  of  England. 
But  fortunately  for  his  country  and  his  own  fame, 
his  emotions  were  too  impetuous,  and  his  heart 
too  young,  to  wait  until  they  could  be  expressed 
in  a  style  that  was  not  wholly  native  to  their 
origin  ;  and  therefore,  while  he  commenced,  as 
all  young  poets  do,  with  love,  it  was  love  in 
earnest,  and  in  the  words  with  which  he  would 
liave  sued  and  won  in  prose — Scottish  words  of 
impassioned  vehemence,  attuned  and  an-anged 
by  poetical  inspiration.  The  choice  did  not  wait 
for  deliberation :  it  was  made  at  once,  and  con- 
firmed for  ever.  And  who  would  wish  that  '"Tarn 
o'  Shanter,"  or  "Hallowe'en,"  had  rather  been 
written  in  English  ?  But  though  he  commenced 
to  write  verses  so  early  as  his  sixteenth  year,  the 
taste  and  ambition  of  Burns  were  of  too  high  a 
character  to  be  satisfied  with  juvenile  proficiency, 
or  eager  to  manifest  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
studied  every  book  within  his  reach,  making  all 
which  he  perused  subservient  to  his  chosen  vo- 
cation ;  and  thus,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  it, 
he  was  as  well  read  in  general  literature  as  the 
ordinary  gentlemen  of  the  day,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  '•'critic-craft,"  especially 
in  their  application  to  poetry.  Even  when  he 
had  written  those  wonderful  productions  which 
perpetuate  his  name,  it  was  accident  that  urged 
their  publication.  Still  pursued  by  his  adverse 
fortune,  and  having  no  hope  of  bettering  his  cir- 
cumstances at  home,  he  resolved,  like  his  coun- 
trymen, to  renew  the  trial  abroad,  instead  of 
yielding  to  defeat  and  despair,  and  had  selected 
the  West  Indies  as  his  field  of  enterprise.  To 
I'aise  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  passage,  he 
published  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  the  obscure 
town  of  Kilmarnock.  The  money  was  i-aised, 
and  he  was  bidding  a  mournful  farewell  to  Scot- 
land, when  his  departure  was  suddenly  arrested. 
A  stray  copy  of  his  works,  that  were  circulating 
among  the  Ayrshire  peasantry  like  fire  across 
the  heath,  had  found  its  way  to  the  blind  old 
poet.  Dr.  Blacklock  ;  and  alarmed  at  the  thought 
that  such  a  genius  should  be  lost  to  Scotland  and 
the  world,  the  worthy  doctor  entreated  Burns  to 
forego  his  purpose,  and  come  to  Edinburgh,  where 
his  worth  would  be  appreciated,  and  a  better 
path  opened  up  for  him.  Burns  consented,  and 
the  whole  course  of  his  career  was  altered :  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  West  India  slave-driver  or 
sugar-planter,  should  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  yellow  fever,  he  was  now  to  take 
his  place  as  the  ornament  of  his  country,  aiid  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  His  further  history  until  the 
close,  a  short  interval  of  ten  years,  sufl[iced  for 
the  matchless  poetry  he  produced,  and  the  world- 
wide fame  he  has  acc^uired.    The  fire  that  burned 


within  him  was  too  intense  to  be  lasting;  bat 
while  it  burned,  the  work  of  a  whole  lifetime 
was  accomplished.  And  as  long  as  Scotti-sh  lips 
can  sing,  and  a  Scottish  heart  be  alive  to  national 
feeling — nay,  as  long  as  the  name  of  Scotland 
itself  survives  as  an  historical  remembrance — his 
name  will  be  hallowed  with  that  of  Wallace,  and 
Bruce,  and  Knox,  and  his  songs  be  cherished  as 
noble  incentives  to  manly  independence,  tender, 
pure-souled  love,  and  heroic,  self-devoted  pa- 
triotism. And  after  this  what  needs  there  more? — 

'  Xo  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  - 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  father,  and  his  God  " 

Dramatic  poetry,  which  had  occupied  the  high- 
est place  in  our  literature,  had  now  sunk  to  the 
lowest;  and  after  Johnson's  "Irene,"  which  proved 
a  failure,and  Home's  "Douglas,"  wdiich  was  crown- 
ed with  extravagant  success,  no  tragedy  worth  no- 
tice was  produced.  This  dearth  was  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  occasioned  tlie  revival  of  the  old 
English  dramas,  which,  under  the  prevalence  of 
the  artificial  school  of  poetry,  had  been  too  gi'eatly 
neglected.  It  may  also  be  added  that  new  paths 
had  now  been  opened  up  for  the  highest  intel- 
lects, and  to  which  the  public  attention  was  more 
especially  directed.  But  as  the  stage  was  still  a 
place  of  public  amusement,  if  no  longer  a  school 
of  instruction,  there  was  an  ample  demand  for 
comedy  and  farce,  and  accordingly  with  writers 
both  male  and  female  for  these  departments,  the 
jiresent  period,  moi-e  than  any  previous  one, 
abounded.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  excelled  in  this  as  he  did  in  every 
other  department.  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  Foote, 
all  of  them  actors,  and  therefore  best  acquainted 
with  the  public  taste  and  the  mode  of  gratifying 
it,  were  successful  farce  and  comedy  writers.  Of 
accomplished  scholars,  there  was  Colman  the 
translator  of  Terence,  and  Murphy  the  translator 
of  Tacitus,  whose  productions  for  the  stage  out- 
lived their  more  serious  literary  labours.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Cumberland,  whose  come- 
dies of  the  "  West  Indian,"  "  Wheel  of  Fortune," 
&c.,  can  still  command  admiring  audiences.  But 
passing  over  the  names  of  many  other  writers, 
whose  light,  dramatic  sketches  can  still  amuse, 
we  are  arrested  by  that  of  Sheridan,  as  eminent 
a  play-writer  as  he  was  a  senator,  and  whose 
"Critic,"  "Duenna,"  "Rivals,"  and  "School  for 
Scandal,"'  are  as  well  known  as  his  eloquent 
speech  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  But  as 
new  objects  and  pursuits  continued  to  increase, 
the  theatre  in  like  proportion  was  losing  its  foinier 
ascendency, and  becoming  of  even  less  importancp, 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  than  a  Vauxhall  enter- 
tainment, a  concert,  or  a  ball.  With  this  summary 
notice  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  dran)a. 
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use  of  the  termination  of  naval  hostilitie.?— French  e.xpedition  to  San  Domingo— Bonaparte  retains  his  hold 
upon  Italy — Discussion  in  the  British  parliament  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Amiens — Dissatisfaction 
expressed  of  them — Advantages  gained  by  France  from  the  treaty — Statements  in  parliament  on  the  subject 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham — Intention  announced  of  repealing  the  income-tax — Parliament  pro- 
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life  by  the  infernal  macliine— Its  failure— Punishment  of  the  conspirators — Increase  of  Bonaparte's  power- 
Mode  of  its  exercise — Bonaparte's  plans  for  creating  a  French  navy— Materials  of  the  expedition  to  San 
Domingo — The  negro  govei-nment  of  that  island — First  successes  of  the  French  expedition — Its  terrible 
reverses  and  failure — The  French  coinjielled  to  abandon  San  Domingo — Renewed  designs  of  Bonaparte  on 
Egypt — Ultimate  purposes  to  be  served  by  his  conquest  of  ELiypt — Bonaparte's  fresh  aggressions  upon  Italy 
and  Switzerland — Sympton)s  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Britain — Conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  George  III.  — Colonel  Despard,  its  leader,  apprehended— His  trial  and  execution— Warlike  precautions 
against  France  adopted — War  declared— I'opularity  of  the  war  jiroclamation  in  England — A.  \e\  y  en  masse 
bill  passed  in  parliament— Tlie  income-tax  revived  in  a  new  form — Peltier's  libels  against  Bonaparte  in 
London— Complaint  of  Bonaparte  to  tl!e  British  government— Trial  of  Peltier  by  an  English  jury  for  the 
offence- His  defence  by  Mackintosh — Eloquent  speecli  of  Mackintosh  in  behalf  of  his  client — Effect  of  Lis 
speech  throughout  Europe—  Indignation  of  Bonaparte  at  the  trial. 


T    tlie    time   of    the    peace    of 
Amiens  the  two  great  bellige- 
rent  jiowei's  had  scarcely  the 
means  of  carrying  on  an  active 
warfare    against     each     other. 
Without  allies  and   auxiliaries 
on  tlie  Continent,  England  could 
f    ^   not  hope  to  touch  France  by  land  ;  with 
?  fleets  ruined  or  blockaded,  with  a  navy  com- 
pletely disheartened,  France  could  not  expect 
touch  England  by  sea.    The  brilliant  campaign 
Egypt,  which  reminded  the  French  of  the  old 


prowess  of  the  British  infantry,  and  which  told 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  these  new  Gallic 
armies  were  not  invincible,  allowed  us  to  treat 
with  less  sacrifice  of  national  pride  tlian  at  any 
previous  ])eriod  of  the  war.  We  could  also  treat 
without  any  sacrifice  of  public  faith  ;  for  the 
coalesced  powers  on  the  Continent,  Avho  were  en- 
gaged in  their  arduous  struggle  at  the  times  when 
the  Foxites  had  recommended  negotiation  with 
Bonaparte,  had  now  yielded,  for  a  season,  to  the 
terrible  first  consul,  and  had  sought  terms  for 
themselves,  without  lieeding  us. 
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One  great  desire  of  the  Freucli  was  gratified 
by  England  recognizing  their  so-called  republic; 
and  to  obtain  this  recognition  had  certainly  been 
one  of  the  various  motives  which  induced  the 
first  consul  to  treat.  The  contracting  parties  to 
tiie  treaty  of  Amiens  were,  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  on  the  one  part,  and  the  French 
republic,  his  majesty  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and 
the  Batavian  republic,  on  the  other.  The  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  treaty  were : — Art.  III. — His 
Britannic  majesty  restored  to  France,  Spain, 
and  Batavia  all  the  possessions  and  colonies 
which  he  had  occupied  or  conquered  during  the 
war,  with  the  excej^tion  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon, 
which  Spain  and  Batavia  severally  ceded  and 
guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  Art.  VI.  — 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain  to  the 
Batavian  re})ublic  in  full  sovereignty,  in  the 
same  manner  as  previous  to  the  war.  Art.  VII. — 
The  territories  and  possessions  of  our  ally,  Por- 
tugal, were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity, 
such  as  they  were  antecedent  to  the  war ;  but 
that  portion  of  Portuguese  Guiana  which  had 
been  ceded  was  to  remain  to  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  Spain  was  to  keep  the  territory  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  which  had  been  yielded  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Olivenza.  Art.  VIII.— The 
territories,  possessions,  &c  ,  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity  as  they 
were  before  the  war  or  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Art.  IX. — A  Veneto-Greek  republic,  which  had 
started  up  under  French  care,  in  the  Seven  or 
Ionian  Islands,  on  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  which  had  possessed  these 
islands  for  many  ages,  was  recognized  by  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Art.  X. — Malta,  with  its  de- 
pendent isles,  Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  old  masters,  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  British  ti'oops 
were  to  evacuate  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
within  three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  or  sooner  if  possible,  wdien  all  was 
to  be  given  up  to  the  order,  provided  the  new 
grand -master,  or  commissioners  duly  author- 
ized, were  there  to  receive  the  surrender,  and 
that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  arrived.  The 
King  of  Naples  was  to  be  invited  to  send  2000 
of  his  native  troops  to  serve  in  garri.son  for  one 
year  after  the  j-estoration  of  the  knights,  or 
longer,  if  the  Maltese  force  should  not  be  at  that 
period  deemed  competent  by  the  guaranteeing 
])Owers  to  garrison  the  island.  Art.  XI. — The 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  everj'^  jiart  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  states, 
except  such  portions  of  tlie  latter  as  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and  the  British 
were  to  evacuate  ail  the  jiorts  and  islands  they  had 
occupied  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Adriatic. 
Art  XII. — The  evacuations,  cessions,  and  resti- 


tutions named  in  the  treaty  were  to  be  made,  in 
Europe,  within  one  month;  on  the  continents  and 
seas  of  America  and  Africa,  within  three  mouths; 
and  on  the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia,  within  six 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 
Art.  XV. — The  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  to 
be  placed  on  th-e  same  footing  as  previously  to  the 
war.  Art.  XVIIL— The  Prince  of  Orange,  late 
stadtholder,  or  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau, were  to  receive  equivalent  compensations  for 
the  losses  they  could  j^rove  they  had  sustained,  as 
well  with  respect  to  private  property  as  by  the 
change  of  constitution  adopted  in  the  Batavian 
republic.  But  by  a  secret  article  appended  to 
this  18th  article,  the  Batavian  republic  was  ex- 
empted from  findingany  part  of  this  compensation ; 
and  as  no  other  state  or  territory  was  pledged  for 
it,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  no  compensation  to 
the  house  of  Nassau-Orange  was  intended.  Art. 
XXII.— Tlie  present  treaty,  done  at  Amiens  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1802,  was  to  be  ratified  within 
thirty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible ;  and  the  ratifica- 
tions were  to  be  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Paris. 
The  very  first  nse  which  Bonapai-te  made  of 
the  benefit  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  sea 
was  to  send  out  a  formidable  armament  to  I'e- 
cover,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  San  Do- 
mingo from  the  revolted  or  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent negroes.  On  the  14tli  of  December,  1801, 
only  ten  weeks  and  four  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  preliminaries,  a  great  fleet  and  a  sti'ong 
land  army  set  sail  from  Bi-est  for  the  We.st  Indies. 
The  British  ministry,  on  the  solemn  assurance 
that  it  liad  no  other  object  in  view  than  that 
which  was  publicly  stated,  agreed  not  to  molest 
this  armament  on  its  passage ;  but,  as  the  force 
was  so  great,  and  as  the  treaty  itself  was  not  yet 
signed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  w^atch  pi'O- 
ceedings,  and  to  reinforce  our  own  fleet  on  the 
West  Indian  station;  and  to  these  ends.  Admiral 
Mitchell  was  despatched  with  seven  sail  of  the 
line.  That  French  expedition  did  not,  because 
it  could  not,  depart  from  the  object  laid  down  ; 
and  it  terminated,  not  in  any  re-occupation,  or 
aggrandizement,  or  seizure,  but  in  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  forces  engaged  in  it. 
But  a  few  days  after  its  first  departure  fi-om 
Bi-est,  Bonaparte  realized  another  great  project, 
wdiich  gave  him  in  name — what  he  already  had 
in  fact — the  ]n'esidency  and  actual  conmiaud  of 
all  Lombardy  and  those  other  rich  portions  of 
Italy  which,  by  his  last  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  (the  treaty  of  Lunuville),  were  to 
constitute  the  independent  Cisalpine  repidilic, 
and  to  be  freed  alike  from  French  and  from 
Austrian  dominion  and  interference.  He  gave 
emphasis  to  the  doctrine  that  Upper  Italy  could 
not  yet  be  evacuated  by  the  French  armies  which 
had  liberated  it.    The  whole  business  was  finished 
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by  the  26th  of  January,  1802.  It  rendered  the 
independent  Cisalpine  republic  a  mere  appen- 
dage of  France  :  it  was  au  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Lnneville ;  and,  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
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had  been  in  a  condition  to  renew  liostilities,  the 
Briti.sli  cabinet  would  scarcely  have  carried  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  to  a  definitive  ti-eaty.  The 
young  Euiperor  of  Eussia,  who  had  stipulated 
for  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  Italy,  was  highly 
incensed,  but  beyond  this  he  could  offer  no  in- 
terruption. Before  the  signatni'es  were  set  to 
the  treaty  at  Amiens,  other  usurpations  on  the 
part  of  the  first  consul,  and  other  provocations 
most  difficult  to  be  endured  by  a  proud  nation  took 
])Iace,  but  which  England  was  obliged  to  endure 
in  silence,  on  account  of  that  desire  of  peace 
which  was  general  over  the  whole  Continent. 

When  the  preliminai-ies  were  fii'st  announced  to 
the  imperial  parliament,  which  met  in  the  autumn 
of  1801,  the  ex-minister  Pitt  assisted  the  Ad- 
dington  administration  in  defending  what  they 
had  done  and  were  doing.  He  said  that  after 
the  great  coalitions  had  all  been  dissolved,  nothing 
remained  for  us  but  to  procure  just  and  honovir- 
able  conditions  of  peace  for  ourselves  and  the  few 
allies  who  had  not  deserted  us.  On  the  conti-ary, 
his  late  colleagues,  Lord  Gren  ville  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, censured  the  condiict  of  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration as  mean  and  pusillanimous,  declared 
the  preliminaries  to  be  disgraceful,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  though  single-handed  and 
to  any  indefinite  period,  to  be  preferable  to  this 
insidious  and  insecure  peace.  Fox  with  his 
party  now  voted  with  Pitt  and  the  Addingtons 
in  approbation  of  the  preliminaries  ;  and,  for 
some  months,  it  was  found  that  the  minority 
which  followed  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Wind- 
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ham  in  condemning  the  peace  was  even  smaller 
than  that  which  had  sided  for  so  many  years 
with  Fox  in  reprobating  the  war. 

The  sailing  of  the  immense  armament  from 
Brest  for  San  Domingo,  pend- 
ing the  negotiation  of  the  de- 
LOSCt__.  finitive  treaty,  created   great 

alarm,  and  occasioned  some 
demands  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  recal  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis  from  Amiens. 
It  was  determined  that  the 
naval  and  military  establish- 
ments should  be  continued  as 
they  were,  without  any  reduc- 
tion, for  three  months  longer. 
The  ti'ansactions  with  the  Cis- 
alpine republic  were  the  cause 
of  fresh  excitement;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  Jan- 
uar}',  1802,  it  became  known 
in  England  that  Bonaparte 
had  exacted  from  Spain  her 
American  colony  of  Louisiana, 
and  had  claimed,  in  Italy,  Par- 
ma and  the  island  of  Elba, 
thus  adding,  in  a  time  of  peace  or  of  truce,  to  the 
enormous  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  during 
the  war.  The  delays  in  the  negotiations  obliged 
Mr.  Addington,  on  the  3d  of  March,  to  demand 
a  supply  on  the  war  establishment  for  sixty-one 
days  more.  Lord  Grenville  spoke  with  great  force 
against  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  treaty. 
It  would  have  been  but  just  and  i-easonable,  said 
his  lordship,  for  France  to  have  purchased  back 
her  colonies,  and  the  colonies  of  her  allies  or  de- 
pendants, Spain  and  Holland,  by  continental 
sacrifices  ;  but  France  gave  up  nothing;  for  Egypt, 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded,  was  not 
hers  to  give,  while  England  gave  up  nearly  every 
foot  of  territory  she  had  obtained.  In  fact,  by 
the  result  of  the  treaty,  France  was  left  either  in 
actual  possession  of,  or  with  a  most  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  greatest  or  richest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  She  kept  Savoy,  she  kept  Bel- 
gium, she  kept  the  Germanic  states  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ehine.  she  kept,  under  a  fiction  of 
independence,  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy  and  the 
whole  of  Holland  ;  she  kept  whatever  she  had 
gained.  And  yet  she  was  to  be  repossessed  of 
all  that  she  had  lost,  and,  moreover,  to  be  allowed 
to  acquire  immense  territories  from  her  sub- 
missive and  helpless  allies.  In  Asia  she  was  to 
have  Pondicherry,  Cochin,  Negapatam,  and  the 
Spice  Islands ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Goree,  and  Senegal  (for  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  the 
Batavian  republic  having  or  holding  anything)  ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  Ste.  Lucie,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Tobago,  Curacoa,  and  a  part,  if  not  the 
b39 
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whole  of  San  Domingo.  Iii  America  she  was  to 
be  repossessed  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ;  and, 
as  new  possessions,  whence  she  could  press  upon 
both  the  Anglo- American  states  and  the  Spanish- 
American  and  Portuguese-American  possessions, 
Louisiana  was  to  be  hers  by  virtue  of  the  secret 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  French  Guiana  was  to  be 
rounded  and  enlarged  by  territory  torn  from 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  territory  in  Guiana,  extending  to  the 
Amazon  river,  she  was  to  have,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  too,  where  our  naval  su- 
periority was  most  important,  we  had  dispos- 
sessed ourselves  of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the 
island  of  Elba,  which  France  wanted  merely  in 
order  to  exclude  us  from  the  neighbouring  port 
of  Leghorn.  We  were  now,  in  fact,  excluded 
from  all  the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  all  that  inland 
sea  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  converted  into 
a  French  lake.  The  first  fruits  of  this  peace, 
continued  Grenville,  were  seen  in  the  necessity 
of  our  keeping  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  enoi'- 
mous  expense,  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line.  He 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  placing  Malta  under  the 
guarantee  of  powers  who  could  never  agree  on 
any  one  point  respecting  the  island,  and  of  gar- 
risoning it  pro  tempore  with  the  least  steady  and 
least  reliable  troops  in  Europe.  He  called  the 
pretended  restoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights  a 
still  greater  absurdity  ;  for  how  could  it  be  said 
that  such  an  order  was  really  in  existence,  when 
almost  all  the  funds  necessary  for  its  support 
had  been  confiscated — confiscated  in  good  part 
since  the  preliminaries  of  this  treaty,  which  was 
to  restore  them  to  their  independent,  sovereign 
power?  The  expenses  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
principally  in  fortifications  and  garrisons,  had 
been,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  about 
=£130,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  total  revenue 
derivable  from  the  island  was  only  about  £34,000. 
and  of  this  not  more  than  .£8000  came  into  the 
coflPers  of  the  knights.  Of  those  ample  revenues 
which  in  former  times  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
order,  the  French  had  confiscated  about  £58,000 
per  annum  at  the  commencement  of  their  revo- 
lution, when  they  suppressed  the  French  langues, 
and  declared  the  whole  order  to  be  a  thing  obso- 
lete, useless,  and  detestable,  like  all  other  insti- 
tutions that  were  built  upon  super.stition  and 
monacliism.  More  recently,  S[)ain  had  been  in- 
duced to  confiscate  £27,000  per  annum;  and  still 
more  recently,  the  estates  and  property  of  the 
order  had  been  seized  and  confiscated  in  Lom- 
burdy  and  in  Piedmont,  while  it  was  evident 
that  the  rest  of  the  Italian  states,  beggared  by 
the  war  and  by  French  exactions,  were  looking 
with  an  eager  eye  to  such  lands  and  houses  as 
belonged    to  the  order,  and  were  within   their 


own  territory  and  gi-asp.  In  short,  of  all  the 
former  income  of  the  order  there  now  remained 
a  bare  £20,000  per  annum — a  sum  evidently  in- 
sufficient to  keep  up  the  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent fortifications,  or  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
the  island.  The  order  of  Malta  was  therefore 
extinct  as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily  come 
under  the  influence  and  into  the  pay  of  the 
French,  who  had  i-educed  it  to  this  condition  of 
helplessness  and  degradation.  The  grand-master 
would  be  elected  by  their  nomination,  and  the 
whole  order  would  be  subordinate  to  the  French. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Windham  still 
more  bitterly  condemned  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  first  point  he  dwelt  upon  was  Malta.  The 
pretended  neutrality  of  that  island  would  at  any 
time  allow  the  French  and  their  allies  to  collect 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  in  its  ports,  while  we 
were  restricted  to  six  ships  of  the  line.  To  talk 
of  the  order,  and  of  the  different  langues  or 
nations  comj)osing  it,  was  now  idle ;  its  power, 
its  consideration,  were  gone  for  ever.  The  Ger- 
man knights  had  already  refused  to  serve  in  a 
body  so  changed  and  degraded ;  the  Neapolitan 
soldiers  could  never  be  any  security  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  island;  they  would  throw 
open  the  gates  of  La  Valette  and  Vittoriosa  to 
the  first  French  force  that  appeared ;  the  state 
of  Malta  was  a  virtual  .sniTender,  and  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  made  un- 
tenable ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  at 
the  entrance  of  that  sea,  we  should  not  have  a 
single  port  or  place  of  refuge  for  our  ships.  He 
(Windham)  had  been  secretary-at-war,  and  he 
would  enter  on  a  retrospect  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  had  been  conducted.  He  affirmed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  expedition  to 
Toulon,  and  the  melancholy  affair  at  Quiberon, 
little  had  been  attempted  upon  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  peculiar  and  approi)riate  principle  of 
the  war.  There  were  men,  there  was  a  party  in 
England  who  had  unceasingly  condemned  our 
entering  into  hostilities  w^ith  the  French.  From 
its  very  commencement  the  war  had  been  carried 
on  with  an  incessant  cry  for  peace ;  incessantly 
was  the  justice  of  our  cause  arraigned,  and  that 
of  the  enemy  vindicated ;  our  most  splendid 
victories  had  been  coldly  received,  our  most  bril- 
liant successes  had  been  depreciated.  If  the  war 
was  neither  just  nor  neces.sary,  every  shilling 
spent  on  it  was  too  much  ;  if  it  was  merely  a  war 
of  experiment,  it  had  cost  us  too  many  sacrifices; 
but,  if  it  was  a  war  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
country,  then  our  exertions  had  been  too  little 
for  either  our  object  or  our  means.  He  repeated 
emphatically,  that  it  was  apparent  the  strength 
of  the  country  was  unimpaired  by  the  exertions 
it  had  made— that  the  country  had  not  grown 
lean  by  them.     Lord  Folkstone,  who  seconded 
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Windham's  motion,  said  that  the  British  flag  and  to  a  most  delusive  hope,  not  merely  of  the 
was  degraded  and  disgraced  by  this  treaty,  as  durability  of  the  peace,  but  of  the  possibility  of  a 
far  as  any  treaty  could  have  that  eflfect ;  that  it    close  union  and  alliance  between  Napoleon  Bona- 


was  a  ti-eaty  built  on  Jacobin  principles  and  con 
tirniing  Jacobin  power;  that  we  had  abandoned 
Portugal  to  spoliation,  and  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Prioce  of  Orange  had  added  insult  to  injury; 
that  he  saw  nothing  left  for  old  England  but  dis- 
honour, degradation,  and  ruin.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  both  just  and  expedient  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bonaparte  a  trial ;  and  with  this  con- 


parte,  who  was  now  taking  his  place  among  the 
hereditai-y  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  George  III. 
Fox,  who  had  begun  that  historical  work  which 
he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  who  wished  to  make 
researches  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  m  other  French  repositories  of  state- 
papers,  for  the  correspondence  and  intrigues  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers  with  our  unhappy 


10th    November,    1799, 
immense     changes     had 


viction,  many  members  of  both  houses  had  voted  j  James  II.,  was  received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  friend, 
in  favour  of  the  ti-eaty,  and  had  deprecated  all  was  applauded  for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  put 
severe  strictures  on  the  character  and  intentions  i  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  promptly  gratified  in 
of  the  first  consul.  |  his  wishes. 

On  the  r)th  of  April,  when  Addington  brought  !  Since  the  revolution  of  the  19tli  Brumaire,  or 
forward  his  budget  for 
the  year,  he  announced 
the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  in- 
come-tax, and  fund  the 
£56,000,000,  with  the 
]>ayment  of  which  it  was 
charged.  The  resolutions 
upon  the  budget  were 
agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vision, and  with  many 
compliments  and  felici- 
tations on  the  repeal  of 
the  income-tax. 

On  the  28th  of  June, 
])arliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  king  in 
l^erson,  who  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  the 
])eace  and  prosperity  it 
was  enjoying.  On  the 
next  day  the  parliament 
was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation, and  writs  were 
issued   for  a   new   one. 


XaPOLEON    C0S.4.PARTE,    FiRST   CONSUL, 
by  Bacler  Dalbe. 


taken  place   in   the  go- 
vernment  and    internal 
state  of  France.    The  di- 
rectory    had     left     the 
finances   in  a    wretched 
condition  ;   forced  loans, 
arl)itrarily  assessed,  had 
been  the   chief  resource 
of    that    rapacious    and 
most     corrupt     govern- 
ment ■    these   loans   had 
destroyed  all  credit,  and 
the  money  having  been 
spent  or  appropriated  as 
it  was  raised,  the  trea- 
smy     Avas     left     empty 
when  Bonaparte  became 
first  consul.   He  repealed 
the  odious  system,  and 
substituted    twenty -five 
percent,  additional  upon 
all  taxes.     Other  irregu- 
lar   exactions    were  put 
an  end  to,  order  was  introduced,  and   confidence 
gi-adually  restored.     Early  in  the  consulate  it  was 
understood  that,  whatever  miglit  be  the  scepti- 
cism or  infidelity  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  determined 
to   give   no    encouragement    to   atheism,  deism, 
theophilanthropisra,  or  to  any  of   those  creeds  or 
systems  Avhich  had  spruiig  up  with  such  wondrous 
rapidity  during  the  revolution.      No  conviction. 


-After  a  portrait 


English  travellers,  who  had  been  so  long  ex- 
cluded from  the  Continent,  were  now  rushing  in 
shoals  to  France  and  Italy.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  there  were  said  to  be  6000  British  sub- 
jects in  Paris  alone,  and  the  niuiiber  increased 
rapidly  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Among  those  who  hastened  to  the  French  capital, 
to  attend  the  levees  of  the  first  consul  after  the 

risingof  parliament,  wereMr.  Foxandhisnephew,  ^  no  zeal  for  Chi'istianity,  was  or  could  be  pre- 
Lord  Holland,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine,  |  tended  by  the  first  consul,  or  by  the  theists  or 
Lord  St.  John,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  other  '  materialists  who  surrounded  him  and  made  up 
members  of  both  houses,  mostly  of  the  opposition  !  his  government ;  but  the  dogmas  of  Anacharsis 
]iarty.  Apparently  with  but  few  exceptions,  |  C'lootz,  Hebert,  and  the  rest  who  had  set  up  the 
these  individuals,  though  they  could  not  venture  \  worship  of  the  goddess  of  reason,  and  the 
as  Englishmen  openly  to  approve  of  the  despotism  {crudities  of  Eobespierre,  and  his  festival  to  the 
which  Bonaparte  had  established,  complacently  j  Etre  Su]n-eme,  were  all  reprobated  as  ofTensive 
resigned  themselves  to  wonder  and  admiration  !  to  decency  and  good  taste  ;  and  it  was  assumed 
at  all  that  the  great  man  had  done  and  was  doing,    that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  French  peoiile 
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were  still  Romau  Catholic  Clu-istians  iu  their 
lieart.  About  20,000  priests,  who  had  been 
banished  or  imprisoned,  were  allowed  to  return, 
or  were  set  at  liberty  on  taking  the  oath  of 
fiilelity  to  the  consular  government  as  at  present 
established.  The  churches  were  re-opened,  and, 
tliough  in  most  of  the  great  towns  many  of  them 
were  but  thinly  attended.  Christian  worship  was 
performed  all  over  France.  The  Sabbath  was 
again  recognized  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  decades 
gave  way  to  the  old  calculation  by  weeks,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  whole  of  Romme's  revolutionary 
calendar  fell  into  disuse.  The  festival  of  the  21st 
of  January,  iu  commemoration  of  the  atrocious 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  discontinued.  To 
Sieyes,  who  spoke  of  Louis  as  ''the  tyrant," 
Bonaparte  said,  "Nay,  nay  I  Louis  was  no  tyrant  I 
Had  he  been  a  tyrant,  I  should  this  day  have 
been  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  you  saying  mass." 
Privately,  with  the  very  few  persons  he  admitted 
into  a  large  share  of  his  confidence  (his  full  con- 
fidence he  never  gave  to  living  being),  he  did  not 
pretend  to  conceal  that  he  was  himself  asjairing 
at  the  name  of  royalty,  having  already  more  than 
the  substance  of  it ;  but  he  quieted  their  or  his 
own  impatience  by  declaring  that  "  the  pear  was 
not  yet  rij^e" — that,  powerful  as  he  was,  it  was 
necessar}'^  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  make 
sure  of  one  position  before  he  advanced  to  another. 
He,  however,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  February, 
1800,  took  ])Ossession  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  telling  his  colleagues  that  it  was  "  a 
good  military  position,"  and  a  more  convenient 
place  for  the  seat  of  government  than  the  Luxem- 
bourg, which  had  been  defiled  and  disgraced  by 
the  residence  of  the  directors.  Of  the  placemen, 
those  who  had  been  the  most  fanatic  in  their  re- 
))ublicanism  became  the  most  devoted  partizans, 
the  loudest-tongued  panegyrists,  the  most  sub- 
missive slaves  of  the  consul.  These  sudden  and 
extreme  conversions  were  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove Bonaparte's  low  opinion  of  mankind.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  with  money  and  a 
little  gold  lace  to  put  upon  their  coats,  he  could 
uurepublicanize  all  these  republicans.  But  still 
there  wei-e  in  Paris  republicans  of  a  lower  grade, 
who  retained  all  the  fanaticism  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  who  were  from  the  beginning  dis- 
satisfied with  a  dictatorship  which  shut  up  their 
clubs,  suppressed  their  neAvspapers,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  hope  of  being  great  or  famous  as 
demagogues.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
hottest  of  these  Jacobins,  the  most  sincere  and 
devoted  of  these  republicans,  were  not  Frenchmen 
but  Italians  and  Corsicans. 

Cerrachi,  a  sculptor  from  Rome,  Dana,  with 
several  other  Italian  i-efugees,  and  Joseph  Arena, 
a  Corsican,  and  brother  of  Bartholomew  Arena, 
who   had  been    a  distinguished   member  of  the 


council  of  five  hundred,  and  who  had  vigorously 
opposed  Bonaparte  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  when 
he  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  dissolve  that  legislature 
with  bayonets,  formed  or  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  whom  they 
designated  as  the  greatest  of  liberticides.  Their 
plot  was  discovered,  they  were  tracked  by  Fouche's 
adroit  agents,  and  were  all  arrested.  Shortly 
after  this,  on  the  24th  of  Decembei-,  1800,  as 
Bonaparte  was  driving  in  his  carriage  to  the 
opera-house,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  several 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  a  waggon  which  was 
drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  sti-eet,  destroyed 
several  houses,  and  killed  many  persons.  The 
first  consul's  cai-riage,  driven  at  unusual  speed  by  a 
coachman  who  is  said  to  have  been  half-intoxi- 
cated, liad  just  passed  ;  the  fearful  explosion  made 
the  man  drive  still  faster ;  sundry  impediments 
that  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  were  ])assed 
without  accident;  and  unhurt,  and  enthusias- 
tically cheered  by  the  audience,  who  had  promptly 
conceived  the  object  of  the  explosion,  Bonaparte 
entered  the  ojjera.  As  his  hatred  and  dread 
of  the  Jacobins  always  exceeded  his  dislike  of  the 
royali.sts,  he  declared  that  he  was  convinced  the 
murderous  plot  was  a  Jacobin  one ;  but  the  police 
soon  ascertained,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  infernal  machine,  as  it  was  termed,  had 
been  the  work  of  certain  fanatical  royalists  con- 
nected with  the  Chouans  in  Brittany  and  the 
Vendue.  They  were  caught  in  the  toils  which 
the  police  spread  for  them,  and  were  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  Their  attempt  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  popularity  and 
power  of  the  first  consul.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  were  guillotined,  Cerrachi,  Arena,  and  the 
others  concerned  in  tlie  re])ublican  plot,  having 
already  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  were  brought 
out  of  prison  and  executed  al.so.  A  few  days 
after  these  Bourbonists  and  Jacobins  had  lost 
their  heads,  a  Senatus  Consultum,  as  every 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  published  will  of  Bona- 
parte, was  now  styled,  came  forth,  ordering  the 
immediate  transportation  to  Guiana  of  130  known 
leaders  of  the  old  Jacobin  party,  several  of  whom 
had  participated  in  the  atrocities  of  the  reigu  of 
terroi-.  In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  emigi-ants  who  chose  to  return  to 
France  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ])resent 
government.  About  500  individuals  were,  how- 
ever, excejjted,  including  those  who  belonged  to 
the  households  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  those  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  I'oyalists, 
or  who  had  held  rank, in  foreign  armies  employed 
against  their  country,  and  all  those  who  were 
held  to  be  convicted  of  treason.  The  property  of 
the  returned  emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold, 
or  which  had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  public  purpose,  was  to  be  restored  to  them. 
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Bnt  no  laws  were  fixed  to  determine  and  regulate 
thi.-i  restitution  ;  and  the  first  consul  restored  or 
witlilield,  gave  to  one  member  of  the  emigrant 
family  or  to  another,  just  in  proportion  as  he 
found  the  parties  disposed  to  enter  his  service 
and  identify  their  interests  with  his.  The  words 
"stability  and  order"  were  now  constantly  resound- 
ing in  every  ear,  and  introduced  in  every  page  of 
jirinted  paper;  and  under  the  cloak  of  these  two 
fine  words  the  entire  subversion  of  liberty  and 
tlie  erection  of  a  despotism  wei-e  concealed.  They 
found  a  people  wearied  out  by  a  long  excitement, 
and  anxious  only  for  order  and  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  glory  and  couc^uest  abroad  ;  a  people 
that  did  not  moan  or  sigh  over  the  bloody,  fan- 
tastic tricks  which  had  been  played,  but  laughed 
at  them  all,  pleasantly  terminating  their  political 
retrospects  and  reflections  with  a  "  (^ue  do  farces 
noim  avons  faites  clans  notre  revolution!^' 

On  tlie  2d  of  August,  1802,  the  following  decree 
went  forth,  with  a  proper  preamble  about  votes 
and  registers  and  the  unbiassed  will  of  the 
})eople: — '•  I.  The  French  people  name,  and  the 
.senate  proclaim,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  consul 
for  life.  2.  A  statue  of  Peace,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  laurel  of  victory,  and  in  the  other  this 
♦lecree  of  the  senate,  shall  attest  to  postex'ity  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  3.  The  senate  will  con- 
vey to  the  first  consul  the  expression  of  the  con- 
fidence, love,  and  admiration  of  the  French 
people."  And  after  a  very  few  days  this  new  re- 
volution was  conipletetl  by  the  issuing  of  a  simj)le 
senatus  consultum,  which  accommodated  the  last 
consular  constitution,  or  that  made  after  the 
bayonet-scene  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  pi-esent  change, 
by  rendering  it  still  more  despotic. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1802  Bonaparte  had 
concentrated  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
single  self,  and  had  organized  an  absolutism 
compared  with  which  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a 
free  government.  In  the  words  of  the  ablest 
and  honestest  of  the  republican  historians  of 
France,  he  had  a  class  devoted  to  him  in  the 
clergy  as  re-oi'ganize<l  by  the  concordat;  he  had 
a  military  order  in  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  an 
administrative  body  in  the  council  of  state ;  a 
decree-making  machine  in  the  legislative  body ; 
and  a  constitution-making  machine  in  the  senate. 
The  immense  standing  army  was  at  his  disposal, 
and  almost  unanimously  devoted  to  him  and 
liis  glory.  So  many  places  had  been  created 
with  direct  salaries  from  the  state,  that  he  had 
another  army  in  his  placemen,  and  constant  baits 
to  hold  out  to  the  thousands  of  needy  or  am- 
liitious  men  that  wei-e  incessantly  resorting  to 
Paris  to  seek  employments  under  government ; 
and  now  everything  was  under  government,  and 
by  the  centralization  system  the  place  of  distri- 
bution  was    the    capital   alone.     This   rage   for 


place-hunting  increased  in  proportion  with  his 
splendour  and  his  power,  contributing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
that  power,  and  to  the  general  indifference  for 
national  freedom ;  for,  besides  France  and  Italy, 
Belgium  and  the  annexed  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  Bonaparte  could,  soon  after 
this,  appoint  to  profitable  employments  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  more  than  half  the  states  into  which 
Germany  was  divided ;  and  a  few  yeai'S  lalei' 
Spain  and  Portugal  presented  themselves  as  new 
Lauds  of  Promise  to  tlie  ever-increasing  and  in- 
satiate place-hunters.  At  the  end  of  liis  reign,, 
it  was  not  ea.sy  to  find  a  man  that  was  not,  or 
had  not  been,  either  militaire  or  einploye. 

The  absolute  power  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
first  consul  for  life  was  used  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  His  government  assumed  at  once  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  despotism. 
Even  while  Fox  and  his  friends  were  tarrying  in 
Paris,  secret  ari-ests  were  made  by  night  and 
day,  and  by  scores  at  a  time.  Men  were  ar- 
rested upon  the  information  of  spies  and  in- 
formei's,  were  immured  in  the  Temjjle  or  some 
other  state-prison,  without  knowing  of  what  they 
were  accused ;  and  were  not  unfrequeutly  re- 
moved in  a  private  manner,  and  by  night,  from 
these  places  of  captivity  in  Paris  to  much  more 
horrible  prisons  or  fortresses  in  remote  parts  of 
Franco.  These  nocturnal  arrests  and  removals 
were  called  Fouche's  lettres-de-cachet. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  besides  aftbrdiug  the 
first  consul  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  his 
power,  and  of  putting  matters  at  home  in  order, 
allowed  him  time  to  devise  a  vast  system  of 
colonization.  He  could  not  but  know  that,  with- 
out foreign  colonies,  there  could  be  no  rapid  or 
certain  increase  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France, 
and  that  without  a  mercantile  navy  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  an  armed  or  national  navy  cap- 
able of  contending  with  that  of  England — a  coun- 
try whose  subjugation  was  moie  frequently  in 
his  thoughts  during  this  brief  peace  than  it  had 
been  during  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  war. 
"Colonies  ai>d  ships,"  "shijts  and  colonies,"  were 
words  constantly  re-echoing  in  the  Tuileries  and 
the  council  of  state.  He  took  up  the  ideas  of 
colonization  and  naval  supremacy  which  had 
been  current  during  the  American  war  and  all 
the  eai'lier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
he  added  bolder  notions  of  his  own.  He  re- 
garded colonies  first,  as  military  stations  whence 
conquests  might  be  pursued,  and  secondly,  as 
sources  of  commercial  prosperity  and  nurseries 
for  seamen  :  and  in  his  eyes  the  military  part 
seems  never  to  have  been  separated  from  tlie 
civil,  or  conquest  from  commerce.  The  expedi- 
tion to  San  Domingo  not  only  formed  an  essential 
jiart   of   Bona}  arte's   colonial   system,  but    also 
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afforded  him  the  opportuuities  of  tiiuliug  employ-  j 
ment  in  a  time  of  peace  for  a  portion  of  his  ini-  ! 
nieuse  army,  and  of  relegating  many  of  his  dis- 
contented otRcers  and  soldiers  far  from  France.  ! 
Papers  are  said  still  to  exist  which  show  that  ; 
this  expedition  was  for  the  first  consul  a  measure 
of  military  police  ;  that  the  dri\f ting  of  the  forces  I 
to  be  employed  was  most  cunningly  arranged ; 
that  the  choice  fell  upon  the  demi-bi'igades  of 
which  he  was  least  sure,  and  upon  the  most  ar- 
dent of  the  republicans  ;  that  the  men  devoted  to 
Moreau  and  the  other  sturdy  republican  gene-  j 
rals   who   would    not    bend  the    knee    at    the  j 
Tuileries,  were  all  thrust  into  this  fatal  expedi-  ' 
tion.     But  to  keep  in  control  those  discontented, 
turbulent    masses,  the   command  in   chief  was 
given  to  General  Leclerc,  who  had  become  Bona- 
parte's brother-in-law  by  marrying  his  favourite 
sister   Pauline :   and,  to  officei-s   and  men,  the 
most  tempting  and  extravagant  promises  were 
given  of  estates  and  riches  in  the  vast  and  pro- 
ductive island  to  which  they  were  going.     About 
il4,000   soldiers  were  collected  on   the  western 
coast   of   France   in  the   autumn  of   1801.     To 
transport  them  to  their  destination,  Bonaparte 
demanded  the  services  of  the  Spanish  navy ;  and 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
were  put  at  his  disposal.     The  whole  fleet,  which 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  consisted 
of  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  sail  of  the  line, 
including  some  Dutch  ships,  of  ten  or  twelve 
frigates,  and  of  a  swarm  of  smaller  vessels  and 
transports.     The  way  in  which  the  fii-st  consul 
disposed  of  the  naval  forces  of  his  allies  or  de- 
pendants gave  rise  to  serious  reflections  in  Eng-  ' 
land  ;  for  it  proved  that  all  the  shipping  and 
ports  from  the  Texel  to  Cadiz  were  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  French,  and  that,  if  any  long  peace 
were    allowed  to   the  Continent,   these   navies 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  negroes  and  mnlattoes  of  San  Domingo, 
who  had  themselves  abolished  their  slavery  by 
energetic,  sanguinary,  and  terrible  means,  were 
now  settled  down  under  an  imitative  temporarv 
republic,  of  which  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  a  black 
slave  of  distinguished  courage  and  ability,  was 
the  real  head.  Toussaint  had  fought  like  a 
Spartacus — only  with  better  success— for  the 
liberation  of  his  race ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
bravery  and  talent,  he  had  little  instruction,  and 
was,  like  all  the  negro  race,  essentially  an  imita- 
tor, who  could  only  copy  and  follow  the  ideas 
and  systems  of  the  whites.  At  fii-st  he  made  a 
constitution  for  the  negroes  of  San  Domingo  like 
that  which  the  directory  had  made  for  France; 
but  when  the  revolution  of  Brumaire  established 
the  consulship,  put  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  altered  the  constitution, 
Toussaint    changed   his   constitution   also,   pro 


claiming  himself  first  consul  of  Hayti,  the  Bona- 
pai-te  of  San  Domingo !  These  close  imitations 
irritated  the  fii-st  consul  of  France,  hurt  his  very 
susceptible  pride,  and  made  liim  the  more  eager 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  negro  republic.  "This 
comedy  of  government,"  said  he,  "must  cease! 
AYe  must  not  permit  military  honours  to  be  worn 
by  apes  and  monkeys  I"  As  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  Bonaparte  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  most  glaring  absurdities  which  had  ever  been 
entertained  by  the  ideologists  and  revolutionists 
of  France.  General  Leclerc  and  his  doomed 
demi-brigades  found,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
lauded  in  San  Domingo,  that  every  negro  on  the 
island  was  hostile  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  diflicult  and 
destructive  of  warfares,  in  a  country  where  the 
climate  and  everything  else  was  against  them. 
Their  fii'st  successes  only  deceived  them,  led 
them  into  a  false  and  dangerous  confidence,  and 
made  their  subsequent  failures  more  terrible  to 
themselves  and  more  disappointing  to  those  who 
had  sent  them  thither.  Fort  Dauphin  was  easily 
captured  ;  Cape  Francais  was  evacuated  by  the 
negro  Henri  Christophe,  who  had  once  been  a 
skilful  cook  at  a  tavern,  bnt  who  was  now  a 
general  of  the  blacks,  and  second  only  to  Tous- 
saint I'Ouverture  ;  but,  before  quitting  the  town, 
Christophe  burned  the  greater  part  of  it.  and  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  oft'  3000  ai-med  negroes, 
with  whom  he  joined  the  black  first  consuL 
"With  nearly  equal  ease  the  French  got  posses- 
sion of  Port-au-Prince  and  the  chief  seaports, 
and  of  the  principal  military  posts  near  the 
coast.  This  done,  they  advanced  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  to  encounter  the  black  fii-st 
consul  and  the  yellow  fever.  Various  loose  ac- 
tions were  fought,  in  which  victory  did  not  in- 
variably declare  itself  for  the  whites,  and  in 
which  the  black  generals  are  said  to  have  dis- 
played both  skill  and  courage.  But  the  white 
first  consul  had  instructed  his  brother-in-law  to 
employ  craft  where  force  failed  ;  to  sow  jealous- 
ies and  dissensions  among  the  negroes ;  to  dupe 
the  black  first  consul  by  ti'eaties  and  promises  of 
amnesty,  honours,  and  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
island  ;  and  to  adopt  all  means,  foul  and  fair,  to 
get  possession  of  his  person.  Though  by  no 
means  devoid  of  cunning,  or  unaccustomed  to 
practise  treachery  himself,  the  negi'O  chief  fell 
into  the  snare,  submitted  to  Leclerc,  and  was 
presently  loaded  with  chains  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  France.  But  the  successful  treachery  did  not 
lead  to  the  result  which  Bonaparte  had  confi- 
dentlv  expected  from  it.  With  :m  unanimity,  with 
a  fury  doubled  by  the  dark  deed,  the  negroes 
flew  to  arms  under  Henri  Christophe  and  other 
leaders,  fell  upon  the  French  when  weakened  by 
the  endemic  fever,  scattered  them,  drove  them 
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back  towards  the  coast,  and  tortured,  mutilated, 
butchered  them  iu  lieaps  wherever  they  obtained 
the  mastery  over  them.  Between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  nearly  all  the  plantations  and  the 
dwellings  of  men  were  wasted  by  fire  and  the 
sword ;  and  devastations  were  committed  from 
which  the  island  has  never  recovered,  nor  is 
likely  to  recover  under  negro  government.  The 
French  retaliated  wherever  they  were  able,  and 
the  most  atrocious  of  wars  was  prolonged  through 
many  months.  Even  in  the  restored  islaiid  of 
Guadaloupe,  where  but  a  slight  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  blacks  and  mulattoes,  detestable 
barbarities  were  committed,  and  the  French  com- 
mander frankly  announced  his  intention  of  pur- 
suing and  exterminating  the  remnant  of  the 
rebels.  In  tlie  autumn  of  lf^02,  when  the  yellow 
fever  and  the  blacks  of  San  Domingo  had  reduced 
the  fine  Fi-ench  army  to  a  few  hundreds  of  sickly, 
wounded,  despairing  men,  and  when  Leclerc  him- 
self was  dying  of  the  endemic,  Christophe,  with 
the  black  chiefs  Clervaux  and  Dessalines,  in- 
vested the  town  of  Cape  Fran^ais.  Leclei'c  died 
on  the  2d  of  November,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  chief  command  by  General  Rochambeau,  son 
of  the  old  marshal  of  that  name  who  had  served 
in  America  with  La  Fayette,  and  who  had  com- 
manded the  first  great  revolutionary  army  in 
1790.  The  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  from 
France — iu  all  about  15,000  men — enabled  Roch- 
ambeau to  drive  Christophe  and  his  blacks  from 
Cape  Francais,  which  they  were  threatening  with 
a  regular  siege.  He  then  attempted  to  recover 
the  ground  which  Leclerc  had  lost,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  south  of  the  island ;  but  the  troops 
fresh  from  Europe  caught  the  terrible  diseases  of 
the  climate ;  and  after  some  marches  which 
multiplied  the  mortality,  and  some  disastrous 
encounters  with  Christophe,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Cape  Fran9ais,  with  a  force  so  dimi- 
nished, sick,  and  disheartened,  as  to  render  any 
long  defence  of  that  place  an  impracticability. 
As  by  this  time  the  war  with  England  had  been 
recommenced,  Bonaparte  could  not  venture  to 
send  out  any  more  ships  and  troops.  Prefei'ring 
a  ca])itulation  with  the  negroes  to  a  surrender  to 
the  English,  Rochambeau  treated  with  the  black 
chief  Dessalines,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  town 
to  him,  and  evacuated  Cape  Francais  on  the  1st 
December,  1803.  A  more  fatal  expedition  is  not 
to  be  found  iu  the  whole  history  of  this  long 
war.  Between  February,  1802,  and  December, 
1803,  from  40,000  to  50,000  men  perished  in  the 
island  of  San  Domingo ;  but,  assuredly,  one  of 
the  objects  of  Bonaparte  was  obtained ;  tlie 
troublesome,  obdurate  republicans  could  trouble 
him  no  longer — the  dead,  and  only  the  dead, 
never  come  back — as  Citizen  Barrfere  had  said  in 
the  high  republican  days.     The  treatment  which 


Toussaiut  I'Ouverture  met  with  in  France  was  at 
least  as  atrocious  as  any  part  of  this  horrible 
history.  He  died  in  a  dungeon  situated  upon 
the  highest  and  coldest  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Jura,  after  a  dreary  imprisonment,  exposed  to 
every  kind  of  privation. 

A  few  months  after  the  first  sailing  of  the  ex- 
iled republican  army  for  San  Domingo,  the  first 
consul  desjaatched  Colonel  Sebastiani,  a  Corsican 
of  great  address  and  ability,  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  countries  in  the  Levant ;  for  Egypt  still  lay 
at  the  heart  of  this  all-grasping  ruler;  and, 
whether  he  should  recover  and  keep  the  great 
West  India  islands  or  not,  he  was  eager  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  of  all  the  country  that 
lay  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  that  stretched  along  that  sea ; 
for  this  possession,  he  still  fancied,  would  facili- 
tate his  views  on  India  ;  and  it  entered  into,  and 
would  become  a  capital  part  of  the  grand  scheme 
for  seizing  the  islands  along  the  African  coast, 
and  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas,  or  all  the 
api^roaches  to  Hindoostan. 

By  deeds  as  well  as  by  words  the  first  consul 
had  proved  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  give 
him  a  trial  were  making  a  very  useless  and 
dangerous  experiment.  The  erecting  himself 
president  of  the  Cisalpine  i-epublic,  between  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  and  exchanging  the 
ratifications  of  peace,  had  been  overlooked,  or  had 
not  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pacific  experiment.  It  had,  however,  been 
understood  at  Amiens ;  and  an  express  promise 
and  pledge  to  that  eflfect  had  been  given  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  that  Piedmont 
should  neither  be  united  to  the  so-called  republic 
iu  Italy,  nor  incorporated  with  France,  but  be 
left,  with  some  slight  clipping,  to  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Sardinia.  It  was  equally  understood 
that  France,  which  had  been  allowed  all  the 
benefits  of  the  uti  possidetis  principle,  should 
remain  content  with  what  she  had,  nor  attempt 
any  new  incorporations  or  annexations  of  terri- 
tory, either  beyond  the  Alps  or  elsewhere.  Yet, 
because  the  young  Emperor  Alexander  refused 
to  take  up  that  wild  scheme  of  Indian  conquest, 
to  be  made  jointly  by  France  and  Russia,  whicli 
had  been  entertained  by  his  fathei',  and  because 
he  declined  concurring  in  other  hostile  views 
against  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Bonaparte, 
after  sundry  encroachments  and  stretches  of 
power  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  iu  that  other 
puppet-state,  the  Batavian  republic,  took  posses- 
sion of  Elba,  in  virtue  of  an  agi^eement  witli 
Naples  and  Tuscany ;  seized  upon  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  Ferdinand  ; 
and  finally,  by  a  senatus  consultum,  dated  Sep- 
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t ember  2d,  1802,  annexed  and  incorporated  the 
whole  of  Piedmont  with  France.  Vittorio  Ame- 
deo,  tiie  original  member  of  the  coalition  of  sove- 
rei-c-ns,  had  died  broken-hearted  in  1796;  his 
successor,  Carlo  Emanuele,  had  been  compelled 
by  the  Frencli  and  his  own  republican-disposed 
subjects,  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  and  to  re- 
tire with  all  his  family  to  the  rude  island  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1798.  As  soon  as  the  then  impassable 
sea  was  placed  between  this  sovereign  and  his 
oppressors,  and  he  was  doubly  safe  in  the  midst 
of  the  brave  Sards,  he  put  forth  a  simple  and 
touching,  yet  spirited  protest.  Shortly  after,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  his  younger 
brother,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  who  was  now  ruling 
— not  unwisely  or  unpatriotically — in  Sardinia, 
which  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  dominions  of 
liis  house,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  dynasties 
of  Europe.  But.  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Savoyard  and  Piedmontese  nobility,  either 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  insolence  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Fi-ench  and  the  republican  party  of 
their  own  countrymen,  or  to  prove  tlieir  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  their  princes,  had  followed 
the  exiled  family  into  the  island,  and  as  industry 
and  civilization  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  balking 
the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  court  remained  crowded  and  miserably 
])Oor — so  poor,  for  j'ears,  that  tlie  noblest  were 
obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  in  patched  coats, 
and  the  royal  family  itself  must  have  been  re- 
el uced  to  absolute  privations  if  it  liad  not  been 
for  grants  of  money  made  by  England.  Nor  was 
it  the  intention  of  the  French  to  respect  this  last 
asylum  of  royalty  and  wretchedness.  "Sardinia,' 
said  Bonaparte,  "produces  the  best  bread  in  the 
world.  Sardinia  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
island  of  jOoi'sica,  and,  like  Corsica,  must  natu- 
rally be  ours."  Emissaries  and  propagandists 
were  thrown  into  Cagliari  to  work  upon  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people,  and  tempt  them  with 
prospects  of  the  advantages  and  honours  to  be 
derived  from  an  incorporation  with  the  French 
republic  ;  and  more  than  once  these  agents  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  exciting  dangerous  insur- 
rections. 

Tlie  French  troops  had  never  been  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Switzerland  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year  a  fresh  army  was  marched 
into  the  cantons.  The  constitution  which  had 
lieeii  set  up  by  the  directory,  and  the  dissensions 
and  feuds  which  French  intrigue  had  promoted, 
had  thrown  the  whole  of  that  tranquil  and  once 
hnjipy  country  into  a  most  stormy  and  unhappy 
coiidiliou.  Many  collisions  took  place,  and  not 
a  little  blood  was  s]~>illed.  At  the  same  time  the 
established  provisional  government  refused  to 
sanction  the  dismemberment  of  the  Vaiais,  which 
r>ona]iarte  wanted  for  his  projected  military  road 


over  the  Simplon.  In  the  month  of  October  the 
first  consul  sent  his  trusty  aide-de-cam]^,  Rap]),  to 
Bei-ne,  to  offer  to  the  distracted  cantons  his  me- 
diation for  the  settlement  of  all  their  differences; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  General  Ney  to 
be  at  hand  to  enforce  obedience  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  The  democratic  party  readily  acceptefl 
the  proffered  mediation  ;  the  aristocratic  party, 
despite  of  Ney  and  his  army,  who  were  marching 
on  Berne,  showed  con.siderable  reluctance ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  send  Aloys  Eeding,  with 
other  deputies  from  their  own  body,  to  Paris,  and 
eventually  to  submit  to  the  law  dictated  in  the 
Tuileries.  It  is  true  that  Bonaparte,  who  now 
added  "Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League"  to  his 
other  titles,  displaj'ed  more  moderation  and  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  more  political  wisdom  in 
this  matter  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  sort ; 
but  his  modus  operandi  was  worse  than  an  insult 
to  Austria,  the  close  neighbour  of  Switzerland, 
and  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  who  had 
each  as  good  a  right  to  mediate  as  he  had  ;  the 
march  of  Ney's  army  was  a  direct  and  glaring 
attack  on  that  Swiss  independence  which  he  had 
engaged  to  respect;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  forced 
tlie  federal  government  to  agree  to  maintain  a 
body  of  16,000  men  in  his  service  ;  and  he  retained 
Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  directors— at  the  same  time 
separating  from  Berne  the  whole  of  the  Vaiais, 
which  country  was  not  long  after  incorporated 
with  France. 

Another  grand  provocative  to  the  rujiture  w.is 
the  fiei'ce  and  systematized  hostility  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  which,  instead 
of  being  allowed,  through  the  return  of  peace,  to 
flow  in  its  old  channels,  was  actually  more  im- 
peded and  hampered  in  France,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Frencli  held  sway,  than  it  had 
been  during  the  war  While  the  first  consul  was 
making  every  month  or  week  some  new  encroach- 
ment. 01  advancing  some  new  claim— while  he 
was  every  day  departing,  if  not  from  the  strict 
letter,  from  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens — 
he  pretended  to  bind  England  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  every  article  in  that  treaty  which 
was  against  her,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  every  place  she  had  agreed  to  restore. 

The  newly  returned  imperial  parliament  as- 
sembled as  early  as  the  10th  of  November,  when 
Mr.  Abbot  was  unanimously  re-elected  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speech  from  tlie 
throne  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  renewal  of 
the  war  was  at  least  probable,  liis  majesty  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  his  sincere  desire  for  ]ieace, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lo.se  sight  of  that 
system  of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  were  connected  with  our  own  welfare,  and 
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by  whicli  he  was  obliged  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  material  change  in  the  relative  condition  and 
strength  of  the  European  powers.  Augmenta- 
tions both  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army  were  pro- 
])Osed  by  ministers  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  secretary-at-war,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
lose  to  move  the  army  estimates.  He  said  he 
considered  that  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at 
lai'ge  had  been  distinctly  manifested  ;  that  those 
feelings  were,  that  we  should  preserve  tlie  jieace 
we  had  made,  so  long  as  it  could  be  preserved 
with  honour ;  that  we  should  overlook  insignifi- 
cant provocations,  and  that  we  should  also  abstain 
from  aggression  and  from  irritating  language ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  always  be 
ready  to  repel  aggression,  and  to  resent  a  great 
national  insult.  The  military  force  of  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  about  428,000  men,  without  counting  national 
guards  and  the  immense  bodies  of  gendarmerie. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government  was  discovered  and  an- 
nounced in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  rather 
more  alarm  than  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  the 
character  of  those  engaged  in  it  seem  to  have 
justified.  It  was  headed  by  Colonel  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  once 
been  distinguished  by  bravery  and  loj^alty,  but 
who  had  been  driven  into  discontent  and  disaf- 
fection by  not  i-eceiviug  the  rewai-ds  to  which  he 
considered  liimself  entitled  through  his  services 
and  abilities,  and  by  the  refusal  or  delay  of  gov- 
ernment to  liquidate  some  claims  which  he  made 
upon  it.  He  w^os  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  well 
connected  in  that  country.  On  the  18tli  of  No- 
vember, two  days  after  the  meeting  of  j^arliament, 
Sir  Richard  Ford,  a  magistrate,  issued  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehension,  and  a  strong  party  of  the 
London,  Surre}^,  and  Kent  patrols  proceeded  to 
a  low  public-house  in  Oakley  Street,  Lambeth, 
nearly  ojjjjosite  the  Asylum,  where  they  found 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty -two  other  indivi- 
duals, mechanics,  daj'- labourers,  and  common 
soldiers,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English,  but  chiefly 
Irish,  who  were  all  taken  into  custody,  without 
making  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  to  trial  at  the 
Surrey  Sessions-house,  Newington,  before  a  spe- 
cial commission,  of  which  the  Lord  Chief-justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  (Lord  EUenborough)  was 
principal.  With  the  single  exception  of  Despard, 
all  the  individuals  implicated  were  of  the  lowest 
order.  The  evidence  produced  left  little  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  plot  of  the  wildest  and 
most  absurd  kind.  The  first  witness  called  for 
the  defence  was  the  gallant  Nelson,  who,  in  ener- 
getic language,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the 
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chai-acter  of  Desjoard;  they  had  been,  he  said, 
on  the  Spanish  main  together  in  1779  ;  they  had 
been  together  in  the  enemies'  trenches,  they  had 
slept  in  the  same  tent ;  assuredly  he  Avas  then 
a  loyal  man  and  a  brave  officer.  General  Sir 
Alured  Clarke  and  Sir  E.  Nepean  declared  that 
they  had  always  considered  his  loj^alty  as  un- 
doubted as  his  bravery.  Despard  declined  sa^^- 
ing  anything  in  his  own  behalf.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  summed  up  the  evidence  ;  the  jury,  after 
half-an-hour's  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  but  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  twelve 
of  the  other  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  same 
bar.  The  j  ury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
John  Wood,  Thomas  Broughton,  John  Francis, 
William  Lander,  John  Macnamara,  and  four 
others  of  the  prisoners,  but  recommended  three 
of  them  to  mercy. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury,  the  appeals  of  his  wife,  and  other  applica- 
tions, the  king  in  council  judged  it  not  advisable 
to  extend  the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  Despard. 
It  happened  unfortunately  that  just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  colonel's  countrymen  were  again  in  a 
very  turbulent  state.  The  dissenters  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  plotting  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Russel,  who,  like  Despard,  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  had  serred  with  much  distinc- 
tion ;  the  Roman  Catholic  jieasantry  in  the  south 
had  very  recently  been  in  open  insurx'ection,  to 
fix  the  maximum  price  of  potatoes,  and  to  expel 
the  strangers  who  had  settled  among  them  ;  and 
ever  since  the  rumour  of  the  exceeding  great 
jirobability  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France, 
much  activity,  and  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
the  Continent,  had  been  observed  among  the  old 
club-men  in  Dublin.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
Colonel  Despard ;  Macnamara,  an  Irishman,  and 
a  carpenter  by  trade ;  John  Wood,  a  soldier ; 
John  Francis,  a  soldier  and  shoemaker;  Brough- 
ton, a  carpenter ;  Graham,  a  slater;  and  Wrattan, 
a  shoemaker,  were  all  executed. 

On  the  8th  of  March  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  both  Houses  of  Pai-liament  was  received 
by  the  country,  and  by  all  Europe,  as  the  signal 
of  the  close  approach  of  war.  It  stated  that,  as 
very  considerable  military  preparations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
his  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt 
additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions.  In  the  debates  which  took 
l)lace  in  the  lords  on  the  proposed  address  in 
answer  to  this  message,  Lord  Hobart  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire),  secretai-y  for  the  co- 
lonies, said  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  min- 
isters still  to  be  able  to  prolong  peace.  Earl 
Spencer,  who  had  been  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
under  the  late  Pitt  adrainisti-ation,  said  that  he 
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had  ever  been  a  friend  to  vigorous  measures ; 
tliat  he  rejoiced  to  find  ministers  were  at  length 
sensible  they  had  gone  the  full  lengths  of  conces- 
sion and  negotiation,  and  were  now  determined 
to  act  a  manly  i)art ;  that  there  was  no  other 
chance  of  saving  this  country  but  by  showing  the 
first  consul  that  we  were  not  afraid  of  meeting 
France  even  though  single-handed,  and  that, 
rather  than  suffer  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
national  honour  to  be  tarnished,  we  were  ready 
to  recommence  hostilities.  The  address  was  car- 
ried in  the  lords  unanimously.  In  the  commons 
Addington  faintly  repeated  the  hope  that  the 
continuance  of  peace  might  yet  be  found  possible. 
Here,  too,  the  address  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  very  day  after  this  debate  (on  the  10th  of 
March),  another  message  was  delivered  expres- 
sing his  majesty's  intention  of  embodying  and 
calling  out  the  militia.  On  the  11th,  the  House 
of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  ministers  proposed  to  add 
10,000  seamen  to  the  50,000  already  voted.  In 
the  debates  on  this  subject  no  small  blame  was 
thrown  upon  the  Addington  administration  for 
having  tried  the  expei'iment  of  peace,  and  several 
declarations  were  made  that  the  existing  admin- 
isti-ation  was  altogether  incompetent  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  vigorous  war. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Lord  Pelham  communi- 
cated to  the  lords,  and  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
commons,  another  message  from  his  majesty,  in- 
timating that  orders  had  been  given  to  Lord 
Whitwoith,  our  ambassador,  to  quit  Paris  im- 
mediately, unless  he  found  a  certainty  of  bring- 
ing the  pending  negotiations  to  a  close  against 
a  certain  period,  and  that  General  Andreossi,  the 
French  ambassador,  had  applied  for  a  passport 
to  be  ready  to  quit  London  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  informed  of  Lord  Whitworth  having  quitted 
Pari.^.  Ministers  said  that  therefore  an  adjourn- 
ment would  be  advisable  for  two  or  three  days. 
Both  houses  adjourned  till  the  Monday  following. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  May,  and  after 
another  adjournment,  that  all  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty were  terminated  by  another  royal  message, 
which  announced  the  recal  of  Lord  Whitworth 
and  the  departure  of  Andreossi.  In  order  to 
give  time  for  producing  the  necessaiy  papers,  the 
consideration  of  the  king's  message  was  postponed 
for  two  days.  But  on  the  17th,  the  day  after 
the  message  was  delivered,  an  oi'der  of  council 
was  published  directing  that  reprisals  be  granted 
against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of  the 
French  re[)ublic ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  an  embargo  on  all  ships  in  the  Bi'itish  ports 
belonging  either  to  the  French  and  Batavian  re- 
})ublics,  or  to  any  countries  occupied  by  French 
ai'ms.  The  declaration  of  war  was  received  in 
England  with  almost  universal  enthusiasm.   Men 


felt  that  the  experiment  of  a  peace  had  been  tried 
and  had  failed ;  that  an  armed  truce  would  be 
nearly  as  expensive  as  an  active  war,  without 
the  excitement  and  glory  of  warfare ;  that  such 
a  truce  would  enable  Bonaparte  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  national  independence,  to  establish  his 
dominion  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to 
build,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Continent,  in 
trebly  fortified  and  inaccessible  ports,  a  fleet 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  might  dis- 
pute with  us  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

This  important  subject  was  not  fully  taken 
into  consideration  until  Monday,  the  23d  of  May. 
In  each  house  an  address  was  moved,  re-echoing 
the  sentiments  of  the  king's  message  and  declara- 
tion. Some  few  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
justice  or  the  expediency  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities without  some  further  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion ;  but  in  both  houses  the  doubters  were  left 
in  a  most  feeble  minority. 

At  war  with  France,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
at  peace  with  Holland,  which  was  now  little 
more  than  a  French  province,  and  which  still  re- 
tained maritime  resources  too  great  to  be  despised. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  soon  called  the  attention  of 
the  commons  to  another  royal  message  relating 
to  the  ex-Stadtholder  of  Holland,  our  late  ally, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  desjjoiled 
and  left  without  a  home,  and  who  had  no  reli- 
ance except  on  the  generosity  of  this  country. 
His  lordship  then  moved  that  the  sum  of  £60,00(i, 
and  a  pension  of  .£16,000  per  annum,  during  the 
pleasure  of  his  majest}',  should  be  granted  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Orange.  The  grant  passed 
without  opposition. 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  another 
royal  message  acquainted  parliament  that,  for 
the  security  and  defence  of  the  country,  his  ma- 
jesty thought  it  necessary  that  a  large  additional 
force  should  be  raised  and  assembled  forthwith. 
On  the  20th,  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Yorke,  the 
secretary-at-war,  presented  the  plan  of  increase, 
which  proposed  to  levy  an  army  of  reserve  50,000 
strong — the  men  to  be  raised  by  ballot  like  the 
English  militia,  and  their  services  during  the 
war  to  extend  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  carried 
through  both  houses,  not  without  ojjposition  to 
some  of  its  particulars,  but  without  any  division. 
Subsecpieutly  (on  the  18th  of  July),  Mr.  Yorke 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  enabling  his 
majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en  masse  in  case  of  inva- 
sion. [At  this  moment  the  opposite  coasts  of 
France  and  Belgium  were  lined  with  troops,  ami 
the  Moniteiw  and  the  Brussels  Gazette  were  cal- 
culathig  how  many  weeks  or  days  it  would  take 
Bonaparte  to  reach  London.]  This,  he  contended, 
was  an  ancient  and  indispensable  jDi-erogative  of 
the  crown,  as  was  acknowledged  in  the  laws  of 
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the  Auglo-Saxous,  in  the  assize  of  Henry  II.  and 
statute  of  Henry  III.;  and  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  only  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
such  prerogatives  in  case  of  need.  The  levy  en 
masse  bill  was  passed  without  dissent.  Three 
days  after  this  a  message  was  delivered  from  his 
majesty,  acquainting  both  houses  that  a  spirit  of 
insurrection  had  manifested  itself  in  Ireland,  and 
been  marked  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  atro- 
city in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  corresponding 
address  to  the  throne  was  carried  at  once  and 
unanimously ;  and  before  another  sun  rose,  two 
bills,  one  for  trying  rebels  in  Ireland  by  martial 
law,  the  other  for  suspending  anew  the  habeas 
corpus  act  in  Ireland,  were  hurried  through  all 
their  stages  and  passed.  Long  before  these  de- 
bates were  over  the  new  Irish  rebellion  had  ex- 
tinguished itself  in  the  bottomless  pool  of  its  own 
follies.  But  at  Paris  the  movement  had  been 
well  concerted :  while  the  shores  of  England  were 
threatened  with  invasion,  Ireland  was  to  be  made 
the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  the  Irish  exiles  and  I'efu- 
gees  had  pledged  themselves  for  the  success  of  the 
insurrection,  if  Bonajiai-te  would  supply  them  with 
onli/  money,  arms,  artillery,  ships,  and  troops. 

As  early  as  the  13th  of  June,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  budget,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  reviving  the  in- 
come-tax as  a  necessary  wai--tax,  and  on  the  5th 
of  July  he  moved  that  the  house  should  go  into 
committee  upon  that  subject.  The  new  tax  he 
chose  to  call  a  propertj'-tax,  although  in  substance 
it  was  little  more  a  property-tax  than  the  old  one, 
only  containing  a  clause  by  which,  in  cases  of 
incomes  fi'om  land  or  interest  of  money,  no  par- 
ticular disclosure  was  to  be  required.  The  pro- 
portion now  demanded  was  not,  however,  so  large 
as  formerly.  Some  abatements  were  also  granted 
to  various  classes  of  persons ;  and  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. Various  other  new  taxes  were  also  im- 
posed. The  total  amount  of  sujiplies  granted  for 
the  year  was  £41,363,192.  The  session  was  closed 
on  the  12th  of  August  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  king  appeared  in  excellent  health, 
and  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  immense 
multitudes  on  his  way  to  and  from  parliament. 

The  war  was  inevitable  before,  but  perhaps  no 
single  circumstance  tended  more  to  exasperate 
Bonaparte  than  the  trial  of  Peltier,  with  the  elo- 
quent pleading  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Jean 
Joseph  Peltier  was  a  journalist  and  royalist  re- 
fugee, and  not  in  himself  a  veiy  interesting  or 
exalted  person,  having  little  literary  merit,  and 
being  much  more  abusive  than  eloquent  or  witty. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  edited 
a  monarchic  papei-,  entitled  Les  Actes  des  Apotres, 
and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pamphlets.  After 
the  10th  of   August,  1792,  when  the    Bourbon 


monarchy   was   rent  to  pieces,  and  "  when  our 
shores  were  covered  as  with  the  wreck  of  a  great 
tempest,"  he  fled  to  England,  and  availed  himself 
most  actively,  and  to  an  immense  extent,  of  our 
liberty  of  the  press.     He  began,  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  to  publish  a  new  journal,  called  LAm- 
higu,  in  which    he  lashed    the  first    consul,  his 
court  and  government.     In  the  fourth  number 
of  this  paper  appeai'ed  a  miserable  ode  on  Bona- 
parte's revolution  of   the   18th   Brumaire,  ficti- 
tiously ascribed  to  Chenier,  the  republican  poet. 
Peltier,  or   his  ode,  repi-esented   Bonaparte  as 
Csesar  who  had  passed  the  Eubicon,  as  the  tyrant 
who  had  left  no  liberty  in  France  ;  and  pictured 
the  last  of  the  Eomans  with  an  avenging  poniard 
in  their  hands — and  then  descending  from  classi- 
calities,  asked  the  warriors  of  France  v/hether 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  serving  a  Corsican, 
iin  Corse — and  then,  returning  to  the  classical, 
recommended  the   Tarpeian  rock,  &c.      At  the 
same  time  Peltier  gave  vent  to  another  thing  in 
rhyme,  called  the  "Prayer  of  a  Dutch  Patriot," 
wherein  he  spoke  of  Bonaparte's  making  and  un- 
making kings,  of  his  making  himself  consul  for 
life,  &c.,  praying  that  the  succession  might  soon 
be  left  open  by  his  death,  or  that  he  might  dis- 
nppear  like  Romulus  in  a  mysterious  apotheosis. 
Instead  of  meeting  these  rhymes  with  contempt, 
Bonaparte  fell  into  a  transport  of  passion :    he 
pretended  that  they  were  provocatives  to  his  as- 
sassination and  to  the  overthrow  of  his  govern- 
ment.    He  instructed  his  ambassador  at  London 
to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  British  govern- 
ment.    Our  secretary  for  foreign  aftairs,   Lord 
Hawkesbury,  replied  that  in  England  the  press 
was  unshackled,  that  its  excesses  were  punishable 
by  law — that  our  courts  were  open  to  all — that  the 
British  court  and  the  ministers  themselves,  often 
traduced  and  libelled,  had  no  other  resource — that 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  an  English  jury  would 
give  the  first  consul  satisfaction  if  he  chose  to  pro- 
ceed against  Peltier.     The  first  consul,  who  could 
not,  or  would  not  conceive  that  our  government 
had  not  the  same  power  over  newspapers  which 
he  had  over  his  Moniteur,  and  the  same  power  to 
ti^eat  journalists  as  he  had  treated  them  by  scores, 
and  by  hundreds,  intimated  that  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  him  than  the  suppression  of  L'Am- 
higu,  and  the  deportation  of  Peltier.     There  was 
assuredly,  at  this  moment  (in  the  summer  of 
1802),  no  want  of  a  conciliatoiy  tone  on  the  part 
of  our  ministers.     Lord  Hawkesbury  went  so  fai- 
as  to  say  in  a  note  to  M.  Otto,  that  it  was  "  im- 
possible that  his  majesty's  government  could  per- 
use the  articles  in  question  without  the  greatest 
displeasure,  and  without  an  anxious  desire  that 
the  person  who   published  them  should   suffer 
the  punishment  he  so  justly  deserved."     Finding 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  might  or  persuasion 
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to  make  our  government  suppress  LAmbigu,  and 
transport  its  editor,  the  first  consul  instructed  his 
ambassador  at  London  to  urge  that  government 
to  institute  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law.    His 
eagerness  for  vengeance  on  a  poor  refugee  scrib- 
bler made  him  reject  Addingtou's  very  sensible 
advice  to  treat  this  libel  M'ith  contempt.      He 
would  fain  have  precipitated  the  trial,  but  he 
could  not  change  the  routine  of  our  lawyers.    At 
last,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1803,  the  trial  came 
on  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord 
(Jhief-justice  EUenborough,  and  a  special  jury. 
The  information  had  been  filed  by  his  majesty's 
attorney-general  ex-ojjicio,  and  stated  "  that  peace 
existed   between  Najjoleon  Bonaparte  and  our 
lord  the  king;  that  M.  J.  J.  Peltier,  intending  to 
destroy  the  friendship  so  existing,  and  to  despoil 
the  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his  consular  dig- 
nity, did  devise,  print,  and  publish  in  the  French 
language  to  the  tenor  following,"  &c.     The  attor- 
ney-general conducted  the  prosecution.     It  was 
every  way  a  happy  choice  by  which  Peltier  se- 
lected for  his  counsel  the  able  Mackintosh.     The 
subject  had  much   that  was  inspiring— the  con- 
trast of  condition  between  the  real  prosecutoi",  the 
master  of  the  greatest  empire  which  the  civilized 
world  had  yet  seen,  and  the  defendant,  a  poor 
outcast,  was  striking  and  dramatic  ;  Mackintosh, 
in  the  prime  vigour  of  his  faculties,  had  exerted 
them  all  in  praiseworthy  preparation,  and  he  was 
warmed  in  the  delivery  of  his  forensic  oration 
by  the  pi'esence  of  a  crowded  and  enlightened 
audience.     He  called  that  English  law-court  his 
client's  last  asylum  upon  earth  ;  he  applauded  the 
dignified  conduct  of  ministers  in  refusing  to  vio- 
late the  sacred  hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate 
stranger,  who  now  appeared  in  that  court  as  the 
only  place  in  which  his  prosecutor  and  he  could 
be  upon  equal  terms ;  he  flattered  the  honourable 
pride  of  the  jury  by  saying  for  his  client  that  the 
most  refreshing  prospect  his  eye  could  rest  upon 
was  a  just,  impartial,  and  fearless  English  juiy 
— ^that  he  felt,  with  him,  gratitude  to  the  Ruler 
of  empires  that,  after  the  wreck  of  everything 
else  ancient  and  venerable  in  Europe — the  wreck 
of  all  established  forms  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples, of  all  long-subsisting  laws  and  sacred  insti- 
tutions— Englishmen  were  met  there  to-day  ad- 
ministering justice  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  by  the  express  choice  of  the  accused 
himself,  the  jury,  instead  of  being  half  foreign, 
was  wholly  English.     He  represented  this  cause 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  which  Bonaparte  was  determined  to 
carry  on  in  the  only  country  where  the  press  was 
free  ;  and  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  pause 
before  the  great  earthquake  swallowed  up  all 
the  liberty  that  remained  among  men.     Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  imperial  towns  of  Gei-many, 


had  once  participated  with  us  in  the  benefit  of  a 
free  press.  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  now 
no  more,  and  near  fifty  of  the  free  imperial  towns 
had  vanished  since  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
secution. Every  press  in  Europe  from  Palei-mo 
to  Hamburg  was  now  enslaved:  and  here  he 
electrified  the  court  by  exclaiming,  "  One  asylum 
of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate !  There  is  still 
one  little  spot  where  man  can  freely  exei'cise  his 
reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society 
—where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on 
the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  ty- 
rants. The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is 
gjuarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  guarded  by  the  arms  and  hearts 
of  Englishmen  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall  it  will  fall  only  under  the 
ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  con- 
sideration. Every  other  monument  of  European 
liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric,  Avhich 
has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  forefathers,  still  stands :  it  stands, 
thanks  be  to  God !  solid  and  entire ;  but  it  stands 
alone,  and  it  stands  amidst  ruins." 

The  attorney -general  (Spencer  Perceval)  re- 
plied. Lord  EUenborough  summed  up,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  reluctant  verdict  of  guilty.  But 
before  Peltier  could  be  called  up  for  judgment, 
the  war  was  renewed,  and  he  was  let  off  scathe- 
less. He  had  in  the  meantime  published  the  re- 
port of  the  tx'ial,  with  Mackintosh's  defence  at 
full  length,  as  revised  by  the  author.  Numerous 
copies  of  it  were  smuggled  into  the  Continent, 
and  from  one  of  these  Necker's  famed  daughter, 
Madame  de  Stacl,  made  a  spirited  translation 
into  French,  Avhich  ran  throughout  Europe  like 
a  Greek  fire.  It  gave  a  better  reason  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  than  any  that  our  diplomatists 
put  into  their  protocols ;  it  showed  to  the  civi- 
lized world  the  real  stake  for  which  England  was 
fighting ;  it  did  more  mischief  to  Bonaparte  than 
he  would  have  suffered  from  the  defeat  of  an 
army  or  from  the  destruction  of  a  fleet.  It  could 
not  but  fill  him  with  rage  and  animosity.  He, 
the  master  of  Europe,  had  been  bearded  by  a 
penniless  pamphleteer,  and  an  advocate  whose 
foi'tune  was  all  to  make;  and  this  could  have  been 
done  in  England  alone.  Again  he  poured  forth 
rhapsodies  against  that  accui'sed  liberty  of  the 
press  which  allowed  little  men  to  meddle  witli 
gi'eat,  and  against  that  British  constitution  which 
sanctioned  such  excesses,  or  prevented  their  being 
punished  with  arbitrary  transportation,  or  cap- 
tivity. The  Monitcur  became  more  abusive  than 
ever :  from  this  moment  war  was  declared  in  the 
first  consul's  heart — from  tliis  moment  the  secret 
encouragement  he  had  given,  since  the  peace,  to 
the  Irish  refugees  and  malcontents,  became  an 
open  and  barefaced  protection. 
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Necessity  of  conquests  to  Bonaparte — His  rage  at  the  speech  of  George  III.  in  parliament  announcing  war  with 
France — His  interview  on  the  occasion  with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador — English  tourists  in 
France  detained  as  prisoners  of  war — Hanover  occupied  by  a  French  army — Hamburg  and  Bremen  aban- 
doned to  France — Naples  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Bonaparte — Bonaparte  encourages  the  Irish  to  revolt — 
Emmett's  conspiracy — Its  outbreak  and  desperate  proceedings  —  Its  defeat  and  dispersion  —  Apprehension, 
trial,  and  execution  of  Emmett — Possession  of  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleets — War  in  India — M.  Perron, 
the  French  adventurer — Dissolution  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  by  the  victories  of  Lake  and  Wellesley— 
Early  career  of  Wellesley  in  India — Renewed  malady  of  George  III. — His  recovery— Resignation  of  the 
Addington  ministry— Return  of  Pitt  to  office — Progress  of  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
— Parliamentary  grant  of  supplies — -Naval  encounter  of  a  Frencli  sqxiadron  with  a  fleet  of  Indiamen — Capture 
of  four  Spanish  frigates  ladeu  with  treasure  by  the  British — Spain  declares  war  against  Britain — Bonaparte's 
apprehensions  of  royalist  conspiracies — Arrest  of  Moreau — Irregular  arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Conde — His 
execution — Unpopularity  of  the  deed — Remonstrances  against  it  by  the  Russian  government — Bonaparte's 
irritating  manner — Suspicious  death  of  Pichegru  in  prison — Capture  of  Captain  Wright  off  tlie  French  coast 
— His  imprisonment  and  mysterious  death — Banishment  of  Moreau — Bonaparte  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French — He  again  addresses  a  letter  to  George  III.  desiring  peace — His  violations  of  the  rights  of  neutrality 
— Reconciliation  of  Pitt  with  the  Addington  administration. 


F  there  be  one  historical  fact  clearer 
than  another,  it  is  that  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  on  renewing  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  His  one  predominant 
idea  was,  that  his  existence  depended 
on  an  extension  of  his  conquests.  "My 
power, '  he  would  say,  "  depends  on  my  glory, 
and  my  glory  on  my  victories.  My  power  would 
fall  if  I  did  not  support  it  by  fresh  glorj^  and  new 
victories.  Conquest  has  made  me  what  I  am, 
and  conquest  alone  can  maintain  me.  A  newly- 
Ijorn  government,  like  mine,  must  dazzle  and 
astonish.  When  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it  falls!" 
If  he  had  wished  to  prolong  the  truce  of  Amiens 
for  a  season,  it  was  only  because  lie  wished  to  be 
the  more  fully  prepared  for  war^  and  to  be  en- 
abled to  work  out  some  of  his  great  projects  in 
the  interval. 

On  receipt  of  the  speech  with  which  King 
Geoi'ge  had  opened  the  session  of  parliament,  the 
fir.st  consul  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  :  and 
his  passion  was  not  moderated  by  the  reception 
of  the  debates  in  both  houses  which  followed  the 
opening  speech.  Talleyrand,  who  never  was  in 
a  passion  in  his  life,  conferred  with  our  ambas- 
sador. He  declared  the  astonishment  of  his 
master  at  the  king's  message,  and  at  the  very  un- 
friendly debates,  and  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  those  violent  attacks  of  the  English  press 
against  the  government  and  person  of  the  first 
consul?  Lord  Whitworth  went  over  the  old 
ground,  saying  that  whatever  was  published  in 
the  English  papers  might  be  considered  as  a  na- 
tional retaliation  for  what  was  published  in  the 
French   papers;   that   in   France  these  attacks 


were  published  officially,  which  was  by  no  means 
the  case  in  England ;  and  that,  although  the 
French  government  possessed  a  control  over  the 
press  in  France,  the  English  government  neither 
had  nor  could  have  such  a  control  in  their  coun- 
try. "But  at  least,"  rejoined  Talleyrand,  "j'our 
government  can  execute  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  evacuate  Malta ! "  Lord  Whitworth  replied 
that  that  evacuation  was  now  connected  with 
other  circumstances,  and  with  other  clauses  of 
the  ti'eaty  which  had  been  infringed  by  France. 
A  few  days  after  this  the  two  diplomatists  had 
another  conference.  Lord  Whitworth  recapitu- 
lated all  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  founded,  and  the  right  which  arose 
from  those  principles  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
satisfaction  or  compensation  for  any  essential 
differences  which  might  have  arisen  in  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  two  countries.  He  instanced 
the  cases,  beginning  with  Italy  and  concluding 
with  Switzerland,  in  which  the  territory  or  in- 
fluence of  France  had  been  gi-eatly  extended  sub- 
sequently to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  able  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  thought  little  of  his  mas- 
ter's diplomacy  except  when  expressed  by  100,000 
bayonets,  and  who  feared  that  the  passionate 
part  of  his  temperament  would  carry  him  into 
some  indiscretions,  Bonaparte  determined  to  con- 
fer personally  with  the  British  ambassador  ;  and 
Talleyrand  had  scarcely  left  him  ere  his  lordship 
was  informed  that  the  first  consul  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  at  the  Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock 
that  niglit.     It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  may 
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indeed  be  assumed  as  a  certain  fact,  that  this 
irregular  and  unseemly  obtrusion  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Talleyrand  proceeded  from  a  design  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  British  ambassador, 
and  to  astound  or  terrify  him  by  a  display  of 
rude  violence,  which  had  succeeded  with  the 
Austrian  diplomatist  at  Campo  Formio.  But 
Britain  had  not  been  humbled  and  crushed  like 


Charles  JIaukice  de  Tallevkand.— After  a  portrait  by  Gerarrl. 

Austria,  and  Lord  Whitworth  was  not  Count 
Cobentzel.  Perceiving  that  his  menaces  did  not 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
first  consul  altered  his  tone.  If  the  British  go- 
vernment and  he  could  only  agree  and  act  to- 
gether, what  might  they  not  do?  Look  at  the 
natural  force  of  the  two  countries —  France  with 
an  army  of  480,000  men,  and  England  with  a 
fleet  which  made  her  the  misti-ess  of  the  seas, 
and  which  he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to 
equal  in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  countries, 
by  a  proper  understanding,  might  govern  the 
world,  as  their  strifes  might  overturn  it.  If 
England  could  only  come  to  this  understanding, 
there  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  do  to  gratify 
her.  Participation  in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in 
influence  on  the  Continent,  treaties  of  commerce, 
in  short  everything  that  could  testify  friendship, 
he  would  give  to  her.  As  little  moved  by  this 
as  by  his  threats,  Whitworth,  when  allowed  to 
speak,  calmly  said  that  the  king,  his  master,  had 
no  wish  to  participate  in  the  conquest  and  spoils 
of  the  Continent,  had  no  ambition  to  acquire 
more  tei-ritory,  but  only  to  preserve  what  he  had. 
Bonaparte  had  said  in  public  as  well  as  in  private, 
and  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  ])owers  as  well 
us  to  his  own  subjects,  that  England  was  unequal 
to  a  single-handed  contest  with  France  ;  and  he 
gave  Lord  Whitworth  to  understand  that,  with- 


out allies,  we  could  never  touch  him.  To  this 
his  lordship  replied,  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty 
was  so  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allies.  Lord  Whit- 
worth was  as  patient  as  he  was  firm ;  he  did  not 
give  up  negotiating  until  it  was  altogether  hope- 
less ;  he  rebuked  with  calm  dignity  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  first  consul,  who  offered  him  a  public 
insult  at  the  levee  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  13th  of 
March  ;  he  did  not  take  his  departure  until  the 
12th  of  May,  and  then  he  left  behind  him,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the  secretary  of  embassy, 
who  was  to  remain  at  Paris  a  few  days  longei-, 
the  project  of  a  convention  which  England  would 
take  as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  and  amicable  ar- 
rangement. What  Bonaparte  did  after  his  lord- 
ship's departure  was  to  order  that  Mr.  Talbot 
should  be  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  which  had  been 
gained  by  Bonaparte,  the  order  of  council  for 
granting  reprisals  and  letters  of  marque,  and  the 
proclamation  for  an  embargo,  which  were  issued 
two  days  after  Lord  Whitworth's  return,  led  to 
the  immediate  detention  or  captui-e  of  about  200 
French  and  Dutch  vessels.  To  retaliate  for  this 
customary  procedure,  the  first  consul  had  recourse 
to  a  most  novel  and  unprecedented  outi-age  :  by 
a  decree,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  he  ordered  that 
all  the  English,  of  whatsoever  condition,  found 
on  the  territory  of  France,  should  be  detained 
prisoners  of  war,  on  the  pretence  that  many  of 
them  belonged  to  the  militia.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  harshness  with  which  this  order  was 
executed  in  Paris,  where  there  was  still  a  vast 
number  of  travellers,  many  of  whom  were  mei-ely 
passing  through  that  capital  on  their  way  home- 
ward from  Ttal}',  Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries— whole  families  were  seized  together,  as  if 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy and  gentry  were  militia  officers.  These 
sweeping  arrests  were  not  confijied  to  the  Eng- 
lish that  were  actually  on  the  territory  of  France ; 
they  Avere  extended  to  Italy  and  eveiw  neighbour- 
ing country  where  the  French  had  an  armed 
force,  or  where  they  could  intimidate  and  give 
the  law.  As  no  distinction  had  been  made  as 
to  sex,  so  none  was  made  as  to  condition,  profes- 
sion, or  pursuits.  Clergymen,  a  A-enerable  In- 
dian judge  (Sir  Elijah  Impey),  men  of  letters  or 
science,  artists,  all  were  captured.  What  made 
this  odious  seizure  still  more  odious,  was  the  fact 
that  on  the  eve  of  its  taking  place,  Bonajjarte 
made  a  renegade  Englishman,  whom  he  ]'etaiued 
in  his  service  to  write  a  newspaper  in  the  English 
language,  insert  in  tlie  columns  of  his  journal 
that  the  English  ti-avellers  on  the  Continent,  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  or  Italy,  had  nothing 
to  fear ;  that  their  persons  would  be  guaranteed 
under  the  protection  of  a  government  which  jiro- 
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tected  the  laws  of  nations  even  while  England 
was  violating  them.  About  10,000  British  sub- 
jects of  nearly  every  class  and  condition  remained 
in  Bonaparte's  clutches. 

Before  tlie  English  government  began  to  seize 
the  French  and  Dutch  ships,  a  French  army  was 
collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to  pounce 
upon  the  comparatively  defenceless  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  declaration  of  war  was  issued.  General 
Mortier  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  electorate. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  residing  at 
Hanover,  seeing  that  resistance  was  altogether 
liopeless,  and  that  most  of  the  larger  towns  were 
determined  to  treat  with  the  French  general,  en- 
tered into  a  negotiation  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
engaged  to  surrender  the  territory  upon  condi- 
tion that  his  army  should  be  permitted  to  retire 
unbroken  behind  the  Elbe,  with  the  pledge  on 
their  part  that  they  would  not  again  serve  in  the 
held  against  the  French  during  tliis  war.  Depu- 
ties from  the  principal  towns  treated  separately 
with  Mortier,  and  agreed  to  conditions  of  sur- 
leuder  and  submission  on  the  3d  of  June.  The 
English  ministers  advised  the  king  not  to  ratify 
the  treaty  whicli  his  son  had  made.  Upon  this, 
Mortier,  who  had  entered  and  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Hanover  on  the  5th  of  June,  called 
upon  the  Hanoverian  army  to  surrender,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  an  attack  by  overwhelming 
forces  behind  tlie  Elbe.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  quitted  the  country,  but  Count  Wahnoden, 
tlie  commander-in-chief  of  that  small  but  fine 
army,  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  convention  on 
the  oth  of  July,  and  to  dismount  his  cavalry, 
surrender  his  arms,  and  disband  and  dismiss  the 
whole  army.  More  than  500  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  timbei',  and 
an  immense  number  of  horses,  fit  to  remount 
Bonaparte's  ill-conditioned  cavalry,  fell  iuto  the 
hands  of  Mortier,  who,  besides,  levied  military 
contributions  in  the  couutry.  Being  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  rich  commercial 
Hanse-towus  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  he  levied 
considerable  sums  of  money  upon  them  also, 
without  tlie  least  regard  to  their  independence 
and  neutrality ;  and  other  sums,  very  important 
to  the  first  consul,  whose  finances  were  in  an  em- 
barrassed condition,  were  raised  among  the  Jews 
and  other  capitalists  of  those  Hause-towns,  by 
way  of  loan.  What  was  still  worse  as  regarded 
England,  the  French,  by  their  occupation  of 
Hanover,  were  enabled  to  close  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  to  prevent  Bri- 
tish merchant  vessels  from  going  up  either  to 
Hamburg  or  to  Bremen.  As  the  neighbouring 
German  states  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Lonquest  or  occuisation  of  Hanover,  a  country 
which,  though  the  hereditary  possession  of  the 


King  of  Great  Britain,  was  still  an  integral  j)art 
of  the  German  empire,  with  indefeasible  claims 
to  the  jjrotection  of  the  whole  Germanic  League, 
and  as  the  English  were  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing the  rivers,  it  was  determined  that  neither 
German  nor  any  other  ships  should  descend 
them  or  enter  them  ;  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser  were  soon  strictly  blockaded  by 
British  squadrons.  With  their  trade  thus  com- 
pletely cut  ofi",  with  the  French  armies  in  their 
close  neighbourhood,  perpetually  threatening 
them  with  military  violence  and  exaction,  the 
two  great  Ilanse-towns  were  reduced  to  a  deploi'- 
able  situation.  In  the  extremity  of  their  distress 
they  called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  as  guaran- 
tee and  protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north 
of  Germany  ;  but  the  shuffling  and  selfish  court 
of  Berlin,  whose  self-seeking  was  to  end  in  self- 
destruction,  had  entered  into  the  views  of  Bona- 
parte, in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  annexing 
Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
cabinet  refused  to  interfere,  thus  virtually  aban- 
doning not  only  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with 
their  industrious  and  lately  thriving  dependen- 
cies, but  all  the  smaller  states  of  the  north  of 
Germany  to  the  rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the 
Fi'ench  invaders. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  north  of  Europe  that 
the  first  consul  had  matui'ed  his  means  of  attack 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  he  now 
made  that  attack  with  a  contempt  for  other  trea- 
ties, which  were  aflfected  by  neither  the  observ- 
ance nor  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
His  Sicilian  majesty  was  no  party  to  the  treaty 
of  Amiens ;  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  and 
the  withdrawal  from  them  of  all  Fi-ench  troops 
whatsoever,  were  stipulated  for  in  a  jirevious  and 
separate  treaty  with  the  French  government,  and 
had  been  paid  for,  in  various  ways,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  But  the  court  of  Naples  was  the 
old  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Britain ;  the  coun- 
try, ravaged  and  despoiled  by  successive  revolu- 
tions and  invasions  as  it  had  been,  was  still  rich  ; 
its  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Adri- 
atic oflfered  admirable  points  of  departure  for  ex- 
peditions to  various  countries  which  Bonaparte 
coveted :  from  Brindisi,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  to  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
of  which  he  had  determined  to  possess  himself, 
was  but  a  few  hours'  sail ;  and  for  these  and 
other  special  and  weighty  leasons,  besides  the 
plan  of  excluding  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent,  he  poured  his  troops  once  more  into 
the  devoted  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  it  was  nearer  at  home  that  the  conse- 
quences of  Bonaparte's  manoeuvres  and  prepara- 
tions during  the  peace  were  most  sharaefully  ex- 
hibited, or  most  seriously  felt  by  England.  So 
soon  as  the  mask  began  to  fall  off,  he  called  to 
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Paris  all  the  fugitive  or  disaifected  Irish  on  the 
Continent;  he  re-organized  the  Irish  Brigade, 
giving  it  the  name  of  the  Irish  Legion ;  and  by 
means  of  his  so-called  commercial  agents,  and  of 
Irish  clubbists  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  towns, 
lie  carried  on  that  active  correspondence  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  matured  the  plots 
for  an  insurrection,  which  at  one  time  he  confid- 
ently hoped  would  extend  to  an  universal  civil 
war.  One  of  his  most  active  emissaries  was  one 
Quigley,  or  O'Quigley,  who  had  been  outlawed 
in  1798,  and  who  since  that  period  bad  resided 
in  France.  This  man  came  over  secretly,  and 
apparently  with  a  well-filled  purse.  He  peram- 
bulated Kildare,  his  native  county,  jn-oselytiziug 
and  making  converts  with  cash  and  whisky. 
But,  far  above  Quigley,  and  the  real  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  Mr.  Eobert  Eramett,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Emmett,  the  court  or  castle  physician  of 
Dublin,  whose  recent  death  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  £2000  or  £3000  (a  sum  he  proposed 
to  employ  in  the  subversion  of  the  British  go- 
vernment), and  brother  to  that  Emmett  avIio  had 
been  mercifully  let  off  with  banishment  for  the 
overt  acts  of  treason  he  had  committed  in  1798. 
This  young  man  (he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  or  twenty-third  year)  had  gone  ci'azy  with 
a  revolutionary  and  republican  enthusiasm,  and 
had  neither  been  cured  nor  made  more  moderate 
by  that  wretched  exhibition,  the  termination  of 
republicanism  in  France.  As  he  spent  his  money 
freely,  he  proselytized  with  some  effect  in  Dub- 
lin;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  proselytes 
were  of  a  very  elevated  condition  :  the  chief  and 
very  highest  of  them  were  one  Dowdall,  who, 
before  the  union,  had  held  some  inferior  office 
about  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  one  Red- 
mond, who  called  himself  a  merchant,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  huck- 
ster; and  one  Allen,  a  bankrupt  woollen-manu- 
facturer. While  Emmett  worked  in  Dublin  and 
its  neighbourhood,  an  individual  of  more  mature 
age,  and  who  laboured  under  the  influences  of  a 
difterent  or  a  more  complicated  insanity— religi- 
ous enthusiasm  being,  in  his  case,  mixed  with 
the  political— preached  and  laboured  at  Belfast, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
was  Thomas  Russel,  an  old  half -pay  officer  in  the 
king's  service,  who  had  fought  against  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  who,  since  his  retire- 
ment, had  overturned  a  weak  brain  by  the  study  of 
]jolemical  divinity,  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
and  apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Other 
chiefs  of  less  name  or  note  were  scattered  over 
Ireland ;  and  material  assistance  was  expected 
from  one  Dwyer,  a  fellow  of  infinite  cunning  and 
activity,  who  had  been  ''out"  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  who,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  band 


of  outlaws,  had  maintained  himself  ever  since 
among  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains.  Dwyer  was  ready  for  any- 
thing, and  believed  to  be  fit  for  everything:  his 
lawless  band,  and  the  semi-baibarous  Wicklow 
peasantry,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  wude  con- 
trol or  influence,  were  fully  prepared  to  commit 
every  atrocity.  It  appears  to  have  been  fully 
pi'oved  that  Emmett  made  overtures  to  this  Dwyer 
— to  this  leader  of  a  ferocious  horde ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  certain  that  the  devout  Russel  cor- 
responded with  him.  They  determined  to  begin 
with  seizing  the  arsenals  and  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin. Vai'ious  circumstances  pointed  out  the  23d 
of  July  as  the  best  day  of  all  the  year  for  begin- 
ning ;  it  fell  this  year  on  a  Satuixlay,  when  the 
working  people  of  the  capital  received  their  wages 
and  got  drunk,  and  when  the  ordinary  resort  of 
country-people  to  the  market  would,  by  itself, 
cover  and  let  pass  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
meeting.  Towai-ds  evening  on  the  appointed  23d 
of  July  the  rabble  of  Dublin  and  the  peasantry 
began  to  collect  in  vast  numbers  in  St.  James's 
Street  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  castle  was 
within  a  mile,  and  the  bai-racks,  containing  2000 
or  3000  soldiers,  were  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
sjjot ;  bvit  not  a  soldier,  not  an  officer  either  civil 
or  military,  made  his  appearance.  About  dusk 
the  concerted  signal  that  all  was  ready  was  given 
by  some  men  who  were  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  who  rode  furiously  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  capital.  A  Mr.  Clarke,  an  ojiulent 
manufacturer,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  reason 
with  the  furious  mob,  and,  finding  his  efforts  in- 
effectual, he  galloped  to  the  castle  and  warned 
the  lord-lieutenant.  As  he  was  returning,  a 
blunderbuss  was  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell  desjier- 
ately,  though  not  mortally  wounded.  This  was 
the  first  blood  that  was  shed,  but  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  more.  Just  as  Clarke  fell,  some  of  the 
insurgents  fired  a  small  cannon,  and  sent  up  a 
sky-rocket ;  and  immediately  after  this  signal, 
Emmett  sallied  forth  from  his  depot,  at  the  head 
of  his  central  committee,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
incited  the  mob  to  action.  They  all  rushed  along 
the  street  as  if  intending  to  attack  the  castle. 
Before  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  street.  Colonel 
Brown,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  was  hastening 
to  his  post,  was  deliberately  shot  dead  by  a 
blunderbuss.  Disgusted  at  these  and  other  cold- 
blooded murders,  at  the  savage  cries  that  were 
raised  for  vengeance  and  plunder,  at  the  back- 
wardness of  his  rabble-rout  to  press  on  to  the 
castle  or  to  any  point  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet  the  soldiery,  and  at  their  alacrity  in  break- 
ing open  houses  and  calling  for  whisky,  Emmett 
and  his  staff,  after  some  fruitless  attemjits  to 
manage  and  direct  the  foul  hurricane  they  had 
raised,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  stole  out 
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of  the  town.  Emmett's  mob-generalship  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour.  The  head  of  the  advancing 
column  never  approached  the  castle  neai^er  than 
Francis  Street,  which  is  distant  about  half  a  mile. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief- 
justice  of  Ireland,  passed  in  the  rear  of  the  mob, 
fleeing  in  his  carriage  by  another  line  of  streets 
towards  the  castle.  This  judge  had  been  attor- 
ney-general at  the  time  of  the  last  rebellion.  The 
ruffians  wheeled  round  and  presently  fell  upon 
him.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  same  carriage 
by  his  daughter  and  a  nephew.  They  were  all 
three  dragged  out  of  the  coach ;  the  savages 
spai'ed  the  lady,  but  they  murdered  her  aged 
father  and  her  cousin  before  her  eyes.  But  by 
this  time  some  of  the  troops  were  under  arms 
and  ready  to  march.  When  about  150  men, 
headed  by  two  subaltern  officers,  reached  the 
top  of  Francis  Street,  the  disordered  rabble, 
many  thousands  strong,  set  up  a  scream  of  ter- 
ror, and  all  that  were  sober  enough  to  run,  ran 
off  at  the  toj)  of  their  sj^eed.  But  many  fell  and 
were  made  pi-isoners,  and  a  party  of  fifty  soldiers, 
who  had  got  into  the  rear  of  the  fleeing  column, 
fired  upon  it  as  it  passed.  A  lane  strewed  with 
pikes  pointed  out  the  way  to  Emmett's  depot, 
wherein  were  found  a  large  quantity  of  ball-cart- 
ridges, hand-grenades,  gunpowder,  more  pikes, 
some  military  uniforms,  and  a  proclamation,  wet 
from  the  press,  of  persons  styling  themselves 
"The  provisional  government,"  and  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  constitution  they  had  proposed 
giving  to  the  "Hibernian  republic."  A  hot  pur- 
suit was  instantly  commenced  after  these  legisla- 
tors, who  showed  as  much  folly  or  fatuity,  when 
fleeing  for  their  lives,  as  they  had  displayed  in  all 
the  I'est  of  the  business.  Emmett  and  his  friends 
reached  the  Wicklow  mountains,  but  only  to  find 
that  they  were  shunned  like  men  that  had  the 
plague,  and  that  none  would  raise  a  finger  for 
them,  or  give  them  food  and  a  hiding-place. 
Quitting  his  companions,  Emmett  returned  to 
Dublin,  but  only  to  be  tracked  by  the  police,  to 
be  seized  and  committed  to  the  prison  which  was 
already  crowded  by  the  miserable  wretches  he 
had  armed.  Dowdall  and  Allen  escaped  out  of 
the  island,  but  Redmond  was  arrested  at  one  of 
the  ports  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  j^assage  for 
America.  In  the  meanwhile  Russel  had  utterly 
failed  in  his  attempts  at  a  rising  in  the  north ; 
and,  after  issuing  a  proclamation,  m  which  he 
styled  himself  the  General  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict, he  had  disappeared.  After  the  arrest  of 
Emmett,  Russel  stole  mto  Dublin  ;  two  or  three 
days  after  his  arrival  he  was  discovered  and 
seized.  He  was  sent  for  trial  to  that  northern 
district  of  which  he  had  intended  to  be  the  revo- 
lutionary general.  Emmett  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  high  treason  on  the  19th  of  September, 
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in  Dublin,  the  scene  of  his  mad  pranks,  where 
there  were  too  many  witnesses  to  speak  to  his 
overt  acts,  and  too  universal  an  indignation  at 
the  sanguinary  result  of  them,  to  allow  any,  the 
remotest  chance  of  his  escaping  the  gallows  and 
the  block.  He  died  with  much  courage  or  com- 
posure, declaring  himself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  undoubted  Protestantism  of 
him,  of  Russel,  and  others,  totally  disqualified 
them  from  heading  a  popular  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land. Redmond  (one  of  the  central  committee) 
and  two  working  men  (one  of  whom  confessed  to 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Brown)  were  tried  and 
executed  in  the  same  town.  Russel  was  tried  at 
Carrickfergus  on  the  20th  of  October.  He  quoted 
the  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse,  pleaded  that 
his  religious  conscience  had  compelled  him  to  en- 
deavour to  overthrow  the  existing  government, 
and  gave  ample  indications  of  a  disordered  mind; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  executed  at  Downpatrick. 
Some  short  time  after  these  executions  O'Quigiey 
and  Staff"ord  were  apprehended  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way ;  but  government,  who  disjilayed  through- 
out this  unhappy  affair  an  uncommon  degree  of 
leniency,  were  satisfied  with  the  examples  which, 
had  been  made  ;  and  the  lives  of  these  two  chiefs, 
and  of  a  host  of  inferior  and  untried  jjrisoners, 
were  spared  on  their  making  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  the  circimistances  of  their  treason. 

Ireland  was  safe,  and  England  could  not  be 
invaded,  for  her  fleets  swej^t  the  Channel  and  the 
French  coast  in  all  its  extent,  blockading  the 
principal  ports,  and  occasionally  bombarding  a 
sea-port  town  or  two.  Ships  and  gun-boats  were 
gallantly  cut  out  of  Havre,  St.  Valery,  and  many 
other  ports  and  roadsteads;  the  batteries  that 
protected  the  town  of  Dieppe  were  knocked  to 
pieces ;  many  vessels,  both  national  and  mercan- 
tile, were  burned  on  the  stocks,  and  the  important 
town  of  Gi'anville  was  bombarded  and  burned 
under  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  and  al- 
most in  his  own  j^resence.  With  neai'ly  600  ships 
of  war  at  sea,  England,  besides  holding  the  Chan- 
nel, and  defending  her  own  coasts,  coald  despatch 
fleets  and  squadrons  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  prosecute  extensive  schemes  of  conquest. 

We  now  return  to  Indian  affairs,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  had  not  only  been 
important  in  themselves,  but  on  account  of  the 
master-spirit  whom  they  -were  training  for  his 
splendid  Eui'opean  career.  Upon  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  in  which  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  borne  a  distinguished  part,  that  rising  officer 
was  left  in  command  of  the  city,  and  the  part 
of  the  Mysore  territory  which  had  come  under 
British  rule  and  protection ;  and  heie  lie  displayed 
those  talents,  both  civil  and  military,  which 
were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  tlie  peninsula. 
In  the  first  of  these,  indeed,  he  was  so  remarkable 
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that  the  secret  of  wherein  his  chief  excellence 
lay  was  still  unknown,  and  even  his  own  brother, 
the  Earl   of   Morniugtou,  Governor -general  of 
India,  was  wont  at  this  time  to  say  of  him,  "I 
believe  Arthur's  great  strength  to  be  rather  in 
the  civil  than  the  military  line."     This  was  soon 
to  be  tested,  for  in  1800  the  colonel  was  called 
by  circumstances  into  the  field,  with  an  inde- 
pendent military  command.     A  daring  adven- 
turer named  Dhoondia  Waugh,  a  man  of  Patan 
or  Mahratta  origin,  had,  like  many  Indian  adven- 
turers, commenced  a  career  of  his  own,  some- 
times as  captain  of  a  troop  of  hunted  banditti, 
sometimes  as  the  leader  of  an  army,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  his  shifting  fortunes,  dur- 
ing a  ten  years'  career  ;  and  although  repeatedly 
defeated  and  driven  into  obscurity,  he  had  always 
managed  to  I'e-appear,  and  become  more  formida- 
ble than  ever.     He  had  now  suddenly  emei-ged 
from  the  Mahratta  country  at  the  head  of  5000 
horse   into   the   frontier  of  Mysore,  which  he 
threatened  to  break  through  and  overrun,  while 
the  pompous  title  he  had  assumed  of  "King  of 
the  Two  Worlds"  announced  the  greatness  of  his 
ambition,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
purposes.     A  few  successes,  or  even  a  short  delay, 
might  have  rallied  ten  times  the  number  of  fol- 
lowers to  his  standard,  and  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish a  sovereignty  as  formidable  as  that  of  Hyder 
Aii  or  Tippoo  Saib.     As  his  hostility  to  the  Bri- 
tish power  in  India  also  had  been  openly  an- 
nounced, it  was  necessary  that  this  daring  adven- 
turer should  be  arrested  in  his  com-se,  and  Wel- 
lesley  was  sent   against   him  for   the   purpose. 
With    his    characteristic    decision    the    colonel 
crossed  the  Toombudra  river  into  the  Mahratta 
territories,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Peishwa, 
or  the  court  of  Poonah,  who  were  unable  to  expel 
Dhoondia,  but  might  have  resented  the  British 
entrance  on  their  soil,  as  an  infringement  of  for- 
mer treaties.     But,  on  the  contrary,  this  decisive 
step  was  welcomed  as  a  promise  of  deliverance 
from  a  dangerous  rebel  and  oppressor.     After 
following  the  doublings  of  his  light-heeled  ad- 
versary, who  seemed  always  at  hand  although 
never  visible,  defeating  several  detachments  of 
his  array,  and  storming  the  hill-forts  he  had  gar- 
i-isoned,  Wellesley  crossed  the  Mulpoorba,  and 
entered  the  Nizam's  territory,  where  he  at  length 
brought  Dhoondia  Waugh  to  a  stand  at  a  place 
called  Conahgul.     The  King  of  the  Two  Worlds, 
who  was  deficient  neither  in  skill  nor  coui'age, 
drew  up  his  army,  which  was  chiefly  cavalry, 
in  a  favourable  situation,  having  his  left  flank 
and  rear  covered  by  the  village  and  rock  of  Con- 
ahgul.    But  the  four  regiments  of  British  and 
native  troops  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack,  and 
to  equalize  the  length  of  his  line  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Wellesley  had  recourse  to  the 


bold  expedient  of  forming  his  regiments  and 
charging  in  oris  line.  The  enemy  were  routed 
after  a  brief  resistance,  and  chased  for  many 
miles  aci'oss  the  country;  their  elephants,  camels, 
baggage,  and  jilunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqvierors;  and  the  body  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Worlds,  who  had  fallen  in  the  action,  was 
placed  on  the  carriage  of  a  galloper -gun,  and 
ou  this  bier  transported  to  his  followers  for  in- 
terment. In  this  long  campaign  and  chase,  which 
lasted  from  the  end  of  June  till  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Wellesley  on  every  occasion  had  shown 
that  courage,  sagacity,  and  foresight  by  which, 
in  after  years,  he  anticipated  every  emergency, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  neither  beaten  nor  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  that  promptness  of  decision 
which  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  blunders  of 
his  adversaries,  and  convert  even  untoward  cir- 
cumstances into  the  means  of  unexpected  success. 
The  hostility  to  the  Briti.sh  power  in  India, 
which  had  ceased  for  a  short  interval  after  the 
capture  of  Seringapatara,  was  now  to  blaze  out 
afresh  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  that  threat- 
ened to  become  still  more  formidable  than  the 
opposition  of  Tippoo  and  his  more  able  father. 
The  most  dangei'ous  and  influential  of  these  chiefs 
was  Scindia,  who  had  in  his  service  M.  Perron, 
an  able  French  adventurer,  who  twenty  yeai's 
earlier  had  arrived  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  fleet 
of  Suffreiu,  but  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  by  Scindia,  whose  foi'ces  he  had  brouglit 
by  European  discipline  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
seldom  found  in  Indian  armies.  To  him  also 
was  intrusted  by  Scindia  the  keeping  of  that 
unfortunate  prisoner.  Shah  Alum,  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, in  1793.  Scindia,  however,  had  a  rival 
in  Holkar,  another  powerful  Mahratta  chief ;  and 
between  the  two  there  had  subsisted  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  by  which  the  country  was  thrown 
into  anarchy,  and  rent  by  civil  wars  and  dissen- 
sions. But  besides  the  able  services  of  Perron 
and  his  disciplined  troops,  Scindia  had  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  the  sove- 
I'eign  of  the  Mahrattas,  over  whom  he  exercised 
the  influence  of  a  maire  de  palais,  and  whose 
name  he  used  as  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  ambition.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  1802,  when  Holkar,  watching  his 
advantage,  suddenly  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  en- 
tered Poonah  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Scindia  and  the  Peishwa, 
and  placed  one  of  his  own  kinsmen  upon  the 
musnud  at  Poonah.  The  dej^osed  sovereign  of 
the  Mahrattas  fled  to  the  British  for  protection, 
who  saw  at  once  their  interest  in  adopting  his 
cause.  By  enforcing  his  autliority  they  could 
break  the  power  of  the  rival  chiefs,  dislodge  the 
dangerous  Fi'ench  influence  that  might  be  re- 
j  vived  by  Perron  and  his  countrymen,  and  estab- 
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lish  a  general  soveveignty  over  the  discordant 
Mahratta  tribes  who  recognized  no  law  but  that 
of  their  own  chieftains.  A  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1802,  by  which  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  restore  the  Peishwa  to  his  throne  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  to  be 
directed  in  the  first  instance  against  Holkar,  who 
ruled  at  Poonah,  through  his  creature  and  kins- 
man the  new  sovereign.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
bined movement  against  the  dangerous  Mahratta 
confederacy  was  happily  intrusted  to  Colonel, 
now  Major-general  Wellesley ;  and  as  these 
events  had  for  some  time  been  anticipated,  the 
order  found  him  ready  for  instant  action.  He 
commenced  a  rapid  march  for  Poonah  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1803,  crossing  the  rivers  in  wicker  boats, 
and  advancing  with  celerity  upon  the  Mahratta 
capital ;  but  on  his  appi'oach  to  it,  he  learned 
that  Amrut  Rao,  who  held  it,  had  resolved  to  set 
fire  to  the  city,  rather  than  yield  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish. This  brought  Wellesley  to  a  stand,  but 
only  for  a  moment :  he  opened  a  feigned  negotia- 
tion with  Ami'ut,  and  having  thrown  the  bar- 
barian off  his  guard,  he  reached  Poonah  by  a 
rapid  night  march  of  his  cavalry,  and  saved  the 
city,  by  a  sudden  ca]:)ture,  from  the  destruction 
that  hung  over  it.  Amrut  Rao  fled,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May  the  Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital, 
and  was  once  more  established  on  his  throne. 

As  so  many  rival  chiefs  had  to  be  opposed  or 
conciliated.  General  Wellesley,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  military  affairs  of  the  British 
within  that  territory,  commenced  by  friendly 
overtures  to  the  powerful  Scindia ;  but  as  that 
chief  rejected  every  proposal  of  peace  or  alli- 
ance, war  was  declared  against  him  on  the  6th 
of  August,  and  Wellesley  commenced  his  march 
from  Poonah.  It  was  only  by  striking  down 
this  formidable  potentate  with  a  prompt  and  de- 
cisive blow  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  to  be 
prevented  from  combining  against  the  British  as 
their  common  enemy.  His  first  operation  was 
against  the  town  and  fort  of  Ahmednuggur, 
strongly  garrisoned  for  Scindia,  which  he  took 
by  escalade.  He  then  crossed  the  Godavery 
river,  being  eager  to  bring  Scindia  to  action ;  but 
this  the  wary  chief  endeavoured  to  avoid  through 
his  great  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  this  way 
the  British  army  might  have  been  exhausted  by 
marches  and  counter-marches,  or  destroyed  in 
detail  by  skirmishes,  had  not  Wellesley  inclosed 
his  enemy  by  dexterous  combinations  within  a 
range  that  was  every  day  becoming  more  circum- 
scribed. Finding  that  the  favourite  modes  of 
Indian  warfare  were  unavailing,  and  being  rein- 
forced by  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  and  a  large  train  of 
artillery,  Scindia  now  resolved  to  hazard  an  en- 


gagement, and  for  this  jjurpose  stationed  his 
army,  nearly  50,000  strong,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Kaitna,  near  the  village  of  Assaye. 
The  position  was  well  chosen.  The  banks  were 
steep  and  rugged,  the  river  almost  impassable, 
and  the  whole  force  which  Wellesley  mustei'ed 
did  not  exceed  4500  men,  of  whom  only  1700 
were  British.  But  he  resolved  to  become  the 
assailant,  and  his  soldiers  followed  him  with  that 
confidence  of  success  which  even  already  his 
career  had  inspired.  He  crossed  the  river  by 
a  foi'd,  and  leaving  his  Mysore  and  other  irre- 
gular cavalry  to  keep  the  Mahratta  horse  in 
check,  he  advanced  upon  the  village  of  Assaye, 
where  their  infantry  was  posted.  As  he  advanced 
in  three  lines,  of  which  the  two  first  were  in- 
fantry and  the  third  of  horse,  the  enemy  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  upon  them,  and  qiiickly  formed  a 
neAV  line  to  meet  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  at- 
tack, its  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  its  left  on 
the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah  stream  that 
flows  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  Kaitna. 
But  Wellesley  still  kept  what  he  had  at  first 
secured — a  conflict  that  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  Mahrattas,  while  their  power- 
ful cavalry  was  thrown  out  of  action.  As  their 
artillery  was  of  great  weight,  the  sound  of  the 
British  guns  in  reply  was  almost  inaudible :  a 
rapid  advance  was  necessaiy,  as  the  assailants 
had  no  other  chance  against  such  a  cannonade 
that  riddled  their  ranks  and  dismounted  their 
small  field  -  2)ieces ;  and  Wellesley  ordered  his 
troops  to  leave  their  cannon  behind,  and  close 
upon  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  then 
that  the  advantage  was  ti-ansferred  from  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  British:  the  artillery  of  the 
former  was  carried,  and  their  ranks  wavered 
under  the  close,  steady  charge  of  man  to  man. 
Once  more  and  for  a  moment  the  fortune  of  the 
day  seemed  to  shift;  a  body  of  the  Mahratta  in- 
fantry rallied  ;  their  cannoneers,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead,  and 
allowed  the  charge  to  pass  over  them,  started  to 
their  feet,  and  turned  their  guns  upon  the  rear 
of  Wellington's  sepoys,  who  had  entered  too 
hastily  into  a  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  while  the 
Mahratta  cavalry,  that  had  been  hovering  in  the 
distance,  wei'e  now  advancing  to  the  aid  of  their 
foot.  But  a  gallant  and  decisive  charge,  made  by 
Lieutenant- colonel  Maxwell  with  the  British 
cavalry  upon  this  portion  of  the  battle,  sufficed 
to  scatter  the  body  that  had  rallied  and  silence 
the  unexpected  fire  of  the  guns,  as  well  as  keep 
the  Mahratta  horse  at  a  wary  distance.  The 
main  charge  against  the  village  of  Assaye  was 
led  by  Wellesley  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  78th 
British  infantry,  and  it  was  here  that  the  tug  of 
conflict  was  at  the  hottest,  so  that  he  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  while  most  of  his  staff 
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officers  ])ad  in  like  manner  been  dismounted.  It 
was  not  until  the  darkness  of  night  had  closed 
that  the  battle  was  ended,  and  the  disciplined 
Mahratta  infantry  put  to  the  rout.  The  stout- 
ness of  their  resistance  was  attested  by  the 
British  loss,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  third 
of  those  who  had  entered  into  action  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Mahrattas  had  sustained  a  de- 
feat by  which  the  prestige  of  their  high  military 
}-eputation  was  broken,  and  their  confidence 
abated.  Such  was  the  far-famed  victory  of 
Assaye,  obtained  ou  the  23d  of  September,  1803, 
a  victory  from  which  the  commencement  of  its 
great  hero's  military  renown  is  usually  dated, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  in  after 
years  from  his  illustrious  rival  the  spiteful  title 
of  the  "Sepoy  general." 

Scindia  had  now  recourse  to  negotiation,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  November  a  truce  was 
granted  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  remove 
his  forces  into  the  territoiy  of  the  Eajah  of 
Berar,  and  there  remain  strictly  neutral.  But 
far  from  maintaining  this  neutrality,  he  was  only 
preparing  for  a  new  war ;  and  at  his  instigation 
the  I'ajah  took  the  field  against  the  British,  his 
own  forces  being  strengthened  by  Scindia's 
cavalry  and  a  large  body  of  Persian  auxiliaries 
Avhom  the  rajah  had  taken  into  pay.  To  bi-eak 
this  formidable  combination,  Wellesley  set  his 
troojDS  once  more  in  motion,  and  on  the  29th  of 
November  came  uj)  with  the  enemy  encamped 
near  the  village  of  Argaum.  The  march  of  the 
British  had  been  under  a  burning  sun,  by  which 
they  were  exhausted ;  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  and  the  darkness  of  night  was  at  hand ; 
but  every  hour  of  delay  was  dangerous  with  such 
an  army  drawn  up  before  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  battle  of  Argaum  was  com- 
menced, fought,  and  won.  On  the  advance  of 
the  British,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  unexpectedly 
opened  upon  them  from  behind  some  trees  where 
the  enemy  had  masked  their  artillery,  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  fire,  the  native  infantry  in  the 
British  service  began  to  take  to  flight.  But  they 
were  speedily  rallied  and  brought  back  to  the 
charge  before  their  fear  had  become  contagious. 
The  first  brunt  of  onset  upon  the  British  was 
made  by  the  Persian  mercenaries,  who,  mounted 
ontheirfiery  chargers,  came  down  like  a  whirl  wind 
upon  the  74th  and  78th  regiments,  in  full  confi- 
dence to  sweep  them  off"  the  field;  but  as  well 
might  they  have  assailed  the  solid  rocks,  and  in 
the  close  rolling  fire  of  these  regiments  the  whole 
of  that  gallant  band  of  eastern  chivalry  was  de- 
stroyed. At  the  same  time  Scindia's  cavalry 
made  a  fierce  onset  upon  the  British  left,  and 
chai'ged  a  battalion  of  native  infantry  in  the  Com- 
]iauy's  service,  but  scarcely  with  better  fortune 
than    their   Persian    allies,   for  they   too   were 


I'outed  with  great  slaughter.  Dismayed  by  the 
utter  defeat  of  their  horse,  the  Mahratta  infantry 
did  not  await  the  charge,  but  broke  and  fled  in 
confusion,  and  were  pursued  for  several  houi-s  by 
moonlight,  until  darkness  saved  them  from  total 
destruction,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their  ammu- 
nition, with  many  elephants  and  camels,  and 
great  stoi-e  of  baggage.  The  Eajali  of  Berar, 
after  this  ruinous  defeat,  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  conclude  it  upon  the  terms  offered  b}'  General 
Wellesley,  which  were — that  he  should  cede  the 
province  of  Cuttack  and  the  district  of  Balasore 
to  the  Company,  and  dismiss  the  European  officers 
who  were  in  his  service.  The  example  of  the 
rajah  was  followed  bj^  Scindia  himself,  whose 
armj"  had  been  defeated  in  another  quarter  by 
General  Lake  ;  and  he  obtained  peace  ujwn  the 
severe  terms  of  surrendering  to  the  Company  the 
rich  provinces  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges  called  the  Doab,  several  extensive  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Gauges,  and  a  part  of  his  mari- 
time territory  in  Gujerat.  He  also  agi'eed  to 
respect  the  treaty  which  the  Company  had  estab- 
lished witli  the  Peishwa,  and  recognize  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  the  territories  of  which  the  Com- 
pany had  put  him  in  jiossession;  and  should  any 
difTerence  afterwards  occur  between  him  and  the 
Peishwa,  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitration  and  de- 
cision of  the  Company.  Rapid  as  was  tlie  cam- 
paign and  important  its  results,  the  toils,  dangers, 
and  difliculties  were  such  as  have  seldom  been 
crowded  into  a  whole  year  of  the  most  active  and 
eventful  European  warfare.  But  these  can  only 
be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  our  empire  in  India,  and 
a  copious  uai-rative  of  the  actions  of  Wellington 
in  that  quarter.  The  service  of  a  few  days  only 
is  thus  modestly  detailed  by  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  brothers  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Argaum: — "The  operations  of  this  war  have 
afforded  numerous  instances  of  improvement  in 
our  means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence, and,  above  all,  of  movemejit.  Marches 
such  as  I  have  made  in  this  war  were  never 
known  or  thought  of  before.  In  the  last  eight 
days  of  the  month  of  October,  I  marched  above 
120  miles,  and  passed  through  two  ghauts  with 
heavy  guns  and  all  the  equipments  of  the  troops, 
and  this  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army;  and  in  the  few  days  previous  to  this  battle, 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I  never 
moved  less  than  between  seventeen  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  marched  twenty-six  miles  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  fought."  Itwas  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Wellington,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
was  wont  to  speak  of  this  campaign  as  the  most 
laborious  service  in  which  he  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged.    From  the  narrative  it  is  evident,  that  in 
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India  he  had  been  in  tniiiiiiig  for  the  wars  of 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  that  after  he  had  been 
annealed  iu  such  a  furnace,  he  was  well  fitted 
for  the  future  trials  of  the  Peuinsula. 

We  must  here  retrace  our  ste^js,  to  notice  a 
very  important  part  of  this  campaign  which  was 
conducted  by  another  great  and  successful  Bri- 
tish commander.     The  expedition  of  Wellesley 
into  PooTiah  was  but  part  of  a  combined  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  and  while  he  was 
employed  in  restoring  the  Peishwa  to  his  throne, 
General  Lake  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1803,  withanarmy  of  10,500  men,in 
the  direction  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  India. 
The  chief  parts  of  his  commission  were,  to  deliver 
the  Mogul  from  captivity,  and  break  the  power 
of    Scindia  by   detaching  M.   Perron   from  his 
service.    It  was  thought  by  the  Governor -general 
of  India,  that  the  French  adventurer  might  be 
bouglit   over,  and   Lake   Avas  commissioned   to 
make  large  offers  to  tliat  eflect;  but  Perron  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  purchased,  advanced  to  encounter 
the  Britisli   commander  at  the  head  of   15,000 
cavalry,  and  took  post  near  the  strong  fortress  of 
Alighur.      Here   he   was   attacked   by  General 
Lake  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  in  two  lines,  sup- 
ported by  his  infantry,  upon  which  the  French- 
man's troops  retired  without  abiding  the  onset. 
Lake  then  took  possession  of  Gael,  and  afterwards 
Ktormed  the  fortress  of  Alighur,  in  which  Per- 
i-on  had  his  collection  of  military  stores.      This 
loss,  with  the  desertion  of  many  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  discontent  of  his  French  officers,  made 
Perron  resume  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
interrupted  ;  and  three  days  after  the  captui'e  of 
his  fortress  he  applied  to  General  Lake,  stating 
that  he  had  quitted  the  service  of  Scindia,  and 
requesting  permission  to  pass  with  his  family, 
his  effects,  and  the  officers  in  his  suite,  through 
the    Company's    territories    to    Lucknow.      He 
alleged  as  his  reason  for  this  desertion,  that  he 
was  superseded  in  office  by  the  goveiniment  of 
France,  who  had  already  sent  out  a  successor  to  dis- 
])lace  him;  and  thathe  was  weary  of  the  ingratitude 
of  liis  own  officers,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any 
resistance  he  could  offer  to  the  British  dominion 
'  in  India.     These  offers  were  gladly  accepted,  for 
as  long  as  he  remained  he  was  considered,  from 
his  abilities,  courage,  and  resources,  to  be  the 
chief  strength  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and 
a  head  around  which  French  influence  might  be 
rallied  for  a  fresh  attemjit  to  recover  its  posses- 
sions in  India.     It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
he  yielded  at  last  to  the  tempting  offers  which  he 
had  originally  rejected,  and  was  enabled  to  retire 
to  Lucknow  with  a  large  sum  in  specie,  and  con- 
siderable drafts  upon  the  treasury  at  Calcutta. 
Having  got  rid  of  such  a  formidable  obstacle, 


Lake  continued  his  march,  and  on  the  llth  of 
September  encamped  near  the  Jehna  Nullah, 
within  six  miles  of  Delhi.  But  here  he  was 
brought  to  a  stand,  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
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efficient,  well-trained  army  of  Perron,  10,00(^ 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Louis  Boun^uien, 
another  French  officer,  had  crossed  the  Jumna 
from  Delhi  under  cover  of  night,  and  was  ad- 
vancing for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  tid- 
ings were  instantly  followed  by  the  apparition 
of  the  whole  army  drawn  up  in  order  for  battle, 
with  their  flanks  completely  guarded  by  swamps, 
so  that  they  could  only  be  apjiroached  in  front, 
while  an  attack  which  they  made  upon  the  Bri- 
tish outposts,  was  the  challenge  and  certain  pre- 
lude to  a  decisive  encounter.  Although  the  forces 
of  Lake  only  amounted  to  4500  men,  and  although 
they  were  weary  with  a  long  march  during  a  hot 
sultry  day,  he  could  not  decline  the  invitation. 
His  first  object  was  to  tempt  the  enemy  from  their 
strong  position.  For  this  purpose  he  threw  out 
his  cavalry  in  front  to  skirmish,  ordering  them 
to  retire  after  enduring  the  first  cannonade,  leav- 
ing an  opening  for  his  infantry  to  advance  ;  and 
this  manreuvre  they  executed  with  admirable 
precision.  Deceived  by  this  appearance  of  a 
flight,  the  Indians  rushed  out  from  their  strong 
position,  but  in  their  headlong  advance  suddenly 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  British  in- 
fantry, who  sent  them  reeling  backward  by  a 
heavy  volley  of  musketry  followed  by  a  charge 
of  the  bayonet.  They  fell  back  upon  their  artil- 
lery, which  they  endeavoured  to  bring  into  play  ; 
but  before  they  could  effect  their  purpose  another 
close  volley  was  discharged  among  them,  followed 
by  another  bayonet  charge  under  which  they  were 
driven  from  their  cannon,  while  the  light  flying 
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artilleiy  aud  troops  of  horse,  with  which  they 
were  charged  in  I'ajjid  succession  aud  with  deadly 
effect,  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  rallying: 
they  wavered,  turned,  and  fled  in  such  confusion, 
that  whole  masses  of  the  fugitives  were  driven 
headlong  into  the  Jumna.  From  300  to  400  of 
the  British  army  fell  in  this  engagement,  but  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  enemy  lay  stretched  by 
their  side.  But  the  completeness  of  this  victory 
was  more  signally  attested  by  the  moral  effects 
that  followed.  On  the  following  morning,  Louis 
Bourquien  and  four  of  his  French  officei's  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  British  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  two  days  after  (the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber), General  Lake  entered  the  palace  of  Delhi, 
aud  was  welcomed  by  the  Mogul,  whom  his  suc- 
cess had  set  free.  But  never  perhaps  since  the 
days  of  King  Lear  had  fallen  royalty  exhibited 
a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  that  which  was 
presented  in  the  person  of  Shah  Alum.  The  i*e- 
preseutative  of  Timour  aud  those  mighty  sove- 
reigns whose  gi-andeur  had  become  a  world-wide 
proverb,  and  whose  wealth  and  power  exceeded 
the  wildest  fictions  of  eastern  romance,  was  an 
old,  decrepid  man,  worn  out  with  yeai'S  of  cap- 
tivity, insult,  and  oppression :  one  of  his  eyes  had 
been  wantonly  blinded  with  the  point  of  his  own 
dagger,  aud  now,  when  restored  to  his  throne,  he 
could  receive  his  champion  aud  delivei-er  \inder 
nothing  better  than  a  tattered  canopy,  aud  with 
such  fragments  of  his  former  state  as  had  been 
too  worthless  to  tempt  the  spoilers  who  held  him 
in  durance.  He  had  nothing  to  give  but  titles, 
aud  these  he  bestowed  freely,  so  that  the  modest 
unpretending  British  general  was  now  by  patent 
royal,  "The  Saviour  of  the  State,"  "The  Hero  of 
the  Land,"  "The  Lord  of  the  Age,"  and  "The 
Victorious  in  War." 

Eight  days  after  his  entrance  into  Delhi,  Lake 
Avas  obliged  to  continue  his  mai'ch  to  Agra,  which 
he  reached  on  the  4th  of  October.  This  city  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  seven  battalions  of  the 
enemy  encamped  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  who 
occupied  the  town  and  chief  mosque.  The  ra- 
vines were  quickly  crossed,  aud  the  garrison,  who 
had  rejected  the  first  summons  to  surrender,  now 
craved  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but  during 
the  negotiation  they  opened  a  treacherous  fire 
upon  the  British,  which  compelled  a  renewal  of 
the  siege.  Breaching  batteries  were  formed,  and 
on  the  17th  the  garrison  surrendered.  But  even 
while  thus  employed,  the  formidable  resoui'ces 
of  Sciudia  were  employed  for  the  recovery  of 
Delhi  from  the  British  ;  and  seventeen  of  his 
battalions,  more  perfect  in  discipline  than  any  na- 
tive army  that  India  had  yet  sent  against  the 
conquerors,  and  from  4000  to  5000  horse  had 
arrived  upon  the  north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  to 
renew  the  campaign  already  all  but  ended,  and 


wi'est  the  conquests  of  Lake  from  his  grasp.  On 
the  27th  of  October  he  left  Agi-a  to  reach  this 
new  enemy,  marching  through  roads  which  the 
rains  had  rendered  almost  impassable.  On  the 
1st  of  November  he  reached  the  enemy,  who  were 
advantageously  posted  with  their  right  upon  a 
stream,  their  left  on  the  village  of  Laswarree, 
and  their  fi'ont  defended  by  seventy-two  pieces 
of  cannon.  But  as  yet  Lake  had  only  his  cavalry 
with  him,  having  left  the  infantry  to  follow  as 
it  best  might,  for  speed  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  commenced  operations  with  a 
charge  of  his  foremost  brigade,  that  cut  its  way 
through  the'left  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but  when  it 
reached  the  village  of  Laswarree,  it  was  met  by 
such  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  that 
Lake  found  it  necessary  to  recal  it.  Other  simi- 
lar charges  of  the  different  brigades  in  various 
quai'tei's  were  resisted  and  repelled  in  like  man- 
ner, when,  fortunately,  his  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, which  had  made  a  rapid  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  began  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  distance.  This  unex- 
pected coming  was  as  cheeriug  to  the  British 
cavalry  as  it  was  dispiriting  to  the  Mahrattas  ; 
they  offered  to  surrender  upon  certain  terms,  to 
which  Lake  was  willing  to  agree ;  but  as  symp- 
toms of  delay  or  insincerity  were  manifested,  he 
allowed  them  only  an  hour  to  deliberate  and  de- 
cide. No  answer  being  retui-ned  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  the  battle  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
76th  regiment  Avas  first  brought  to  the  charge  ; 
but  as  it  advanced  to  close  with  the  enemy,  it 
was  encountered  by  such  a  heavy  fire,  that  a 
battalion  and  five  companies  of  sepoys  were 
brought  up  by  Lake  to  reinforce  them,  and  the 
whole  party  went  boldly  onward  against  the 
shower  of  canister-shot  that  thinned  their  ranks, 
and  the  charges  of  cavalry  that  all  but  broke 
through  them.  But  the  Mahratta  horse  were 
driven  back  and  routed  by  the  29th  dragoons, 
who  were  let  loose  upon  them ;  the  whole  Bri- 
tish army  that  had  now  come  up,  was  brought  to 
the  chai'ge  ;  and  the  conflict  was  a  close  bayonet 
encounter,  in  which  the  enemy,  notwithstand- 
ing their  gallant  resistance,  were  driven  back 
step  by  step,  while  their  own  artillery  was  cap- 
tured and  turned  against  them.  Their  resist- 
ance only  occasioned  their  total  ruin,  for  when 
they  attempted  to  escape  by  flight  it  was  too 
late.  Seven  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  field,  2000 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  British,  aud  of  the 
seventeen  Mahratta  battalions  that  had  entered 
into  action  none  survived,  except  those  fugitives 
who  concealed  themselves  among  the  bazaar 
people,  or  outstripped  the  pursuit  by  the  superior 
fleetness  of  their  horees.  As  for  General  Lake, 
who  in  this  as  in  the  previous  engagement  liad 
headed  the  charges  both  of  cavalry  aud  infantry-, 
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he  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  iniiiiinent  persoual 
danger,  while  two  horses  were  shot  under  him, 
and  his  son  who  attended  him  as  aide-de-camp 
was  wounded  at  his  side.  His  victory,  so  gal- 
lantly won  and  so  important  in  its  results,  pos- 
sessed the  additional  advantage  that  it  was 
clieaply  purchased,  for  the  lo.ss  of  his  own  army 
was  only  172  killed  and  652  wounded;  and  it 
was  the  more  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
military  heroism  from  the  fact,  that  his  soldiers 
liad  previously  been  long  under  arms,  and  that 
they  had  just  accomplished  a  march  of  moi'e  than 
sixty-five  miles  in  forty-eight  hours. 

While  Wellesley  and  Lake  had  thus  been  con- 
ducting the  campaign  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  for  the  same  general  object,  the 
operations  against  the  Mahrattas  were  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  these  two  successful  exjjedi- 
tions.  Simultaneously  with  them,  two  upon  a 
lesser  scale  had  been  directed  by  the  provident 
forecast  of  the  governor-general,  to  distr'act  the 
attention  and  divide  the  resources  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  signalized  by  the  same  results.  But  of 
these  subsidiary  attempts  we  can  only  afford  a 
passing  notice.  One  was  into  Bundelcund  with  a 
division  of  the  Bengal  army  under  Colonel  Powel, 
who  overran  the  province,  and  re-established  the 
authority  of  the  Company  over  it,  after  taking 
its  principal  forts,  especially  Fort  Calpee  and 
Gwalior,  and  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capsah. 
The  other  was  into  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and 
was  conducted  by  Colonel  Harcourt  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Madras  army,  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  Northern  Circars.  Harcourt,  after 
driving  the  Mahrattas  before  him,  entered  the 
city  of  Cuttack  and  besieged  its  fort,  which  be- 
sides being  strongly  fortified,  was  inaccessible 
except  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  veiy  wide 
ditch  ;  but  in  three  weeks  the  fort  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  resistance  of  the  province  was  at 
an  end  with  its  capture.  But  even  subsidiary 
to  these  minor  expeditions,  and  dependent  upon 
them,  wei'e  two  movements,  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  completion  of  this  most  complex  and  yet 
most  successful  of  widely-extended  and  far-reach- 
ing campaigns,  which  wei-e  as  prosperously  con- 
ducted as  the  rest :  these  were  by  a  detachment 
from  the  force  of  Colonel  Powel  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gwalior,  against  the  dispersed  bands  of 
Mahrattas  between  Bundelcund,  Berar,  and  Cut- 
tack— and  another  detachment  from  the  army  of 
Colonel  Harcourt  to  take  possession  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  separates  Cuttack  from  Berar, 
and  of  a  defile  by  which  the  only  entrance  can 
be  made  from  the  one  province  to  the  other. 
Never,  even  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  was  there 
a  military  plan  of  operation  combining  such  a 
variety  of  movements  directed  to  one  great  end ; 


and  never,  perliaps,  was  any  of  even  his  wonder- 
ful plans  so  successful  in  all  and  each  of  its  de- 
tails. Not  one  failed,  and  the  glory  of  the  mas- 
ter-srdrit  who  had  planned  it  in  his  cabinet  at 
Calcutta  was  equally  shared  by  those  agents 
who  realized  it.  It  had  lasted  only  four  months, 
but  had  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  India.  Four  great  battles  and  eight  im- 
portant sieges,  in  which  the  British  arms  were 
invariably  successful,  had  crowned  that  short 
period  ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas,  com- 
posing in  all  250,000  men,  with  40,000  more  who 
were  of  still  greater  account  as  they  had  been 
discijilined  by  Fi-ench  officers,  and  were  equal  in 
strength,  spirit,  and  efficiency  to  European  sol- 
diers, had  been  so  effectually  routed  wherever 
they  made  a  stand,  that  their  relics  could  now  be 
only  collected  for  a  guerilla  resistance.  Of  the 
trophies  of  these  fights,  besides  vast  stores  of 
ammunition  and  treasure,  there  were  above  1000 
pieces  of  cannon.  By  the  downfall  of  Scindia 
alone  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  broken, 
and  the  war  which  afterwards  was  waged  with 
his  rival  Holkar  stripped  of  the  foi^midable  char- 
acter it  might  otherwise  have  borne,  and  brought 
to  an  equally  successful  termination. 

While  such  was  the  great  addition  of  glory 
and  military  prestige  conferred  by  these  tri- 
umphs, the  immediate  political  consequences,  in 
the  establishment  of  our  rule  over  India,  were 
of  the  most  substantial  chai'acter.  The  signal 
successes  of  the  year  1803  gave  to  the  British 
emjiire  other  advantages  besides  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  dominions  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Gauges:  they  secured,  by  the 
possession  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calpee,  the  mas- 
tery and  free  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  with  an 
important  tract  of  country  along  the  right  bank 
of  that  river ;  they  gave  us  the  greater  part  of 
the  rich  province  of  Bundelcund,  the  whole  of 
Cuttack  in  Orissa,  and  the  best  part  of  the  terri- 
tory in  Gujerat,  with  valuable  ports  which  were 
before  accessible  to  the  French,  thereby  securing 
the  navigation  along  that  immense  coast,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus; and  furthermore, they  gave  to  the  Company  a 
stronger  frontier  in  the  Deccan,  and  to  our  allies, 
the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa,  an  important  acces- 
sion of  strength. 

Pai-liament  had  scarcely  re-as- 
sembled after  the  Christmas  recess 
ere  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  suffering 
under  an  attack  of  his  old  malady.  On  the  14th 
of  February  it  was  publicly  announced,  by  an 
official  bulletin  issued  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
that  his  majesty  was  much  indisposed  ;  and  a 
succession  of  similar  notices,  notwithstanding 
the  customary  obscurity  of  the  language,  left 
little  doubt  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  com- 
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plaint.  The  intelligence  carried  grief,  uot  alto- 
gether unmixed  with  dismay,  throughout  the 
country,  for,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
George  III.  was  still  the  "good  old  king;"  his 
popularity  had  increased  with  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  and  with  the  costly  exertions  made 
in  this  war ;  and,  from  the  popular  faith  in  his 
liigh  English  spirit,  in  his  fortitude  and  decision, 
it  was  felt  that  he  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to 
the  defence  and  safety  of  the  country,  which  was 
still  threatened  with  invasion,  and  could  see  from 
her  own  coasts  the  mighty  preparations  that 
Bonaparte  continued  to  make.  The  dismay  was 
the  greater  from  the  very  general  conviction  that 
the  Addington  admiustration  was  inadequate  to 
the  crisis.  Perhaps  a  similar  conviction  in  the 
king's  own  mind  had  mainly  contributed  to  his 
present  attack.  He  liad  hitherto  clung  to  Ad- 
dington, not  because  he  considered  his  spirit  and 
abilities  compai-able  with  those  of  Pitt,  but  be- 
cause he  knew  him  to  be  averse  to  the  gi-auting 
of  that  Catholic  emancipation  which  always 
alarmed  his  own  conscience,  and  presented  itself 
to  his  excited  mind  as  a  monstrous  concession, 
which  would  be  equally  perilous  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  line  and  of  his  coun 
try.  To  these  state  and  religious  anxieties  were 
added  numerous  inquietudes  of  a  domestic  nature, 
and  other  uneasinesses — in  which,  however,  de- 
spondency as  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country,  or  fear  of  the  Frencli  legions  that  were 
collected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel, 
most  assuredly  liad  no  place.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  Great  Britain  more  insensible  of  fear 
than  George  III.,  or  that  looked  with  a  more 
constant  assurance  to  the  triumph  of  his  country- 
men, if  an  invading  force  should,  by  some  un- 
foreseen chance,  be  enabled  to  land,  and  to  the 
eventual  and  not  distant  downfall  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  His  religious  convictions,  which 
were  even  stronger  than  his  patriotic  sentiments, 
ever  kej)t  upjiermost  in  his  mind  the  belief  that 
a  system  which  had  arisen  out  of  atheism  and 
immorality,  and  which  had  been  established  by 
violence  and  injustice,  must  soon  fall  and  disap- 
pear. But  his  other  anxieties  were  numerous 
and  acute ;  and  perhaps  none  of  them  affected 
him  more  than  the  unhappy  separation  of  his 
eldest  son  and  his  niece  and  daughter-in-law 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  attended,  as  it  was,  with 
peiennial  scandals  and  perpetual  public  comment. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  twelve  days  after 
the  iirst  public  notification  of  the  king's  illness, 
a  bulletin  ajipeared  announcing  that  his  majesty 
was  much  better,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the 
lord-chancellor  declared  that  "the  king  was  in 
such  a  state  as  to  warrant  the  lords  commis- 
sioners in  giving  the  ro^'al  assent  to  several  bills." 
On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  and  again  on  the 


11th  of  May,  the  day  before  Pitt's  re-appoint- 
ment as  premier,  his  majesty  showed  himself  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  driving  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Loudon  and  Westminster, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the  princesses. 
If  he  could  derive  comfort  and  consolation  from 
the  loud  and  hearty  congratulations  of  the  people, 
materials  for  it  were  not  wanting.  The  eyes 
of  his  daughters  wei'e  seen  streaming  with  happy 
tears. 

It  was  now  reported  that  Pitt,  Fox,  and  the 
Grenvilles  had  coalesced.  Pitt  assured  his  con- 
fidential friends  that  he  was  resolved  never  to 
hamper  himself  in  that  way,  and,  in  effect,  with 
neither  Fox  nor  Grenville  did  Pitt  think  of  ally- 
ing himself.  With  Fox  such  an  engagement  was 
impossible ;  and  Pitt  well  knew  that,  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  the  king  would  never  again 
admit  Fox  into  the  cabinet.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  evident  that  the  Addington  ministry  could 
not  stand.  The  Easter  recess  suspended  for  a 
short  time  the  rising  strife  of  parties :  but  when 
parliament  met  again  on  the  5th  of  April,  things 
at  once  assumed  a  most  hostile  aspect.  The  way 
in  which  the  defences  of  the  country  had  been 
provided  for,  and  the  navy  managed,  were  se- 
verely criticized  ;  and  in  these  criticisms  Pitt,  as 
well  as  Windham,  joined.  Some  fruitless  at- 
tempts were  made  to  induce  Pitt,  the  Grenvilles, 
and  the  men  who  had  already  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  "all  the  talents,"  to  serve  under 
Addington.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  Addington  had  resigned,  and 
that  Pitt  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Of  the  Addington  ministry  Pitt  retained  tlie 
Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the  council ;  Lord 
Eldon,  chancellor ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
lord  privy-seal  ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (his  own 
brother),  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  now  president  of  the  board  of 
control.  He  brought  in  with  him  Lords  ^lel- 
ville,  Harrowby,  and  Camden  ;  Melville  taking 
the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  lieu  of 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Camden  that  of  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  in  lieu  of  Lord  Hobart. 
He  made  Lord  Mulgrave  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  instead 
of  Lord  Pelham.  But  Mr.  Canning,  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  of  all  his  adherents,  was  left 
to  the  inferior  situation  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Tierney,  and  which 
did  not  give  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  left  unchanged  under  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  On  the 
whole,  a  majority  of  the  late  cabinet  niinistei-s 
were  retained,  and  formed  a  majority  also  of  the 
Ijresent  administration. 

At  the  time  when  Pitt  returned  to  office  any 
the  shortest  interruption  to  the  activity  of  the 
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executive  might  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the 
country  ;  and  at  the  same  time  any  prolonged 
exciting  discussion  might  have  reduced  the  king 
to  a  woi-se  state  than  that  he  had  so  recently 
been  in.  Patriotism,  therefore,  as  well  as  com- 
mon humanity,  might  well  jsrevent  Pitt  from 
urging  any  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
or  from  bargaining  with  the  king  for  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  the  refusal  of  which  he  had  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1801. 
The  Grenvilles,  who  knew  that  no  strong  minis- 
try could  be  made  loithout  Pitt,  were  determined 
to  ])rove  that  no  strong  ministry  could  be  made 
without  them;  and  they  now  joined  their  ill-hu- 
mour with  the  party  vehemence  of  Fox. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Wilberforce,  who  had 
been  labouring  in  his  vocation  session  after  ses- 
sion, and  without  making  any  material  progress 
for  a  good  many  years  past — that  is,  in  parlia- 
ment, for  in  the  country  he  had  obtained  many 
converts — moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  after  a 
time  to  be  limited.  Addington  considered  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  carry  into 
execution  any  bill  founded  upon  such  views  as 
Wilberforce  had  adopted,  and  therefore  opposed 
the  motion.  But  both  Pitt  and  Fox  voted  for 
Wilberforce ;  and  upon  a  division  the  motion 
Avas  carried  by  seventy-tive  against  forty-nine. 
A  bill  framed  for  the  al)olition  was  brought 
into  the  house,  and  was  read  a  second  time,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  after  a  long  discu.ssion.  Wilber- 
force's  majority  was  now  much  increased,  the 
number  voting  for  the  second  reading  being  100 
against  42.  Through  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  bill, 
after  the  motion  for  its  being  committed  had 
been  carried  by  seventy-nine  against  twenty,  was 
postponed  to  the  next  session. 

But  little  other  business  of  any  importance 
was  transacted  in  parliament  during  the  short 
remainder  of  this  session.  The  budget  had  been 
discussed  before  Pitt's  reinstatement.  The  total 
supplies  granted  were — for  the  navy  .£12,350,606 
— for  the  army  £12,993,625 — for  the  militia  and 
fencible  corps  £6,159,114 — for  the  ordnance 
£3,737,091 — for  miscellaueousservices  £4,21 7,295 
— for  extra  miscellaneous  services  (relating  solely 
to  Ireland)  £2,500,000 — for  discharging  aiTears 
and  debts  on  the  civil  list  £591,742 — for  an  addi- 
tional yearly  sum,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's  household, 
£60,000— or  a  grand  whole  of  £53,609,574 !  To 
raise  this  money  recourse  was  had  to  new  taxes 
and  duties,  to  loans  and  annuities,  and  to  thi-ee 
lotteries.  The  king  was  well  enough  to  go  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  prorogue  parliament 
in  person  on  the  31st  of  July. 
Vol,.  IV. 


The  coasts  of  France,  both  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  on  the  ocean,  were  again  insulted 
and  disturbed  by  British  fleets  and  squadrons, 
while,  in  the  more  remote  seas,  other  colonies 
belonging  to  her  or  to  her  dependency,  the  Ba- 
taviau  republic,  were  rapidl}'  captured. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  reached 
Pondicherry,  and  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape 
fi'om  that  I'oadstead,  finding  he  could  do  no  good 
to  M.  Perron  in  the  Mahratta  war,  hoped  to  do 
some  mischief  to  the  English  by  picking  up  a  few 
of  their  stray  Indiamen.  He  had  captured  seve- 
ral of  these  ships,  and  had  plundered  the  English 
factoi-y  at  Bencoolen,  when,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  fell  in  with  a  rich  fleet  of  East  India- 
men  and  country  ships  that  were  coming  from 
China,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  As  Linois  had  with  him  a  ship  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a  brig,  and  as  our 
merchant  vessels  had  no  men-of-war  to  convoy 
them,  he  made  quite  sure  of  an  easy  swoop  antl 
of  aTi  immense  prize.  But  by  this  time  the 
Company's  ships  were  generally  armed  and  well 
ofl[icered  ;  and  Captain  (afterwards,  by  grace  of 
this  action,  Sir  N.)  Dance,  who  was  acting  as 
commodore  to  the  fleet  of  traders,  was  both  an 
able  and  a  brave  sailor.  Dance,  finding  that  the 
enemy  were  proj)Osing  to  cut  olf  his  rear,  made 
the  signal  to  tack  and  bear  down  on  them,  and 
engage  in  succession.  This  manoeuvre  was  exe- 
cuted by  three  of  the  Indiamen ;  and  the  rest 
stood  towards  Linois  under  a  press  of  sail.  The 
French  then  formed  in  very  close  line,  and  opened 
their  fire  on  Dance's  headmost  ships,  which  did 
not  return  it  until  they  got  to  closer  quarters. 
After  a  smart  action  of  forty  minutes,  and  before 
half  of  the  Indiamen  could  come  up  and  engage, 
the  enemy  stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all 
the  sail  they  could  carry.  Dance  pursued  Linois 
until  four  p.m.;  when,  considering  the  immense 
property  at  stake,  and  fearing  that  a  longer  pursuit 
would  carry  him  too  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  gallant  commodore  of  this 
well-conducted  merchant  fleet  made  the  signal  to 
tack  ;  and,  the  signal  being  well  obeyed,  by  eight 
in  the  evening  they  all  anchored  safely  in  a  situ- 
ation to  enter  the  strait  the  next  morning.  No- 
thing more  was  seen  of  Linois,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had  run  away  through  fear  of 
being  surrounded. 

In  declaring  war  against  France,  the  British 
government  had  included  Holland,  but  had  not 
included  Spain,  Avhich  country,  although  not  actu- 
ally occupied  by  French  arms,  was  almost  as  much 
under  French  influence  and  dictation  as  was  the 
so-styled  Batavian  republic.  Intelligence  having 
been  received  in  London  that  an  armament  was 
fitting  out  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Ferrol,  that  a 
considerable  Spanish  force  was  already  collected 
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there,  and  tluit  French  troops  were  expected  to 
join  them,  the  admiralty  immediately  despatched 
a  squadron  to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  to  intercept  and 
capture  four  Spanish  frigates  known  to  be  bound 
to  that  port  from  Monte  Video,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of   specie  on  board.     The  commodore 
of   this  squadron  was  Ca])tain  Graham  Moore, 
the  amiable  and  gallant  brother  of  General  Sir 
John  Moore ;  he  carried  his  flag  in  the  Indefati- 
gable, forty-four   gun   frigate,  and  was   accom- 
panied only  by  three  other  lighter  frigates.     On 
the  5th  of  October  the  four  British  frigates  dis- 
covered, near  Cape  Santa  Maria,  the  four  ex- 
pected Spanish  frigates,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  Don  Jos6  Bustamente,  and  which 
were  carrying  all  sail  to  get  into  Cadiz  Bay,  now 
so  near  at  hand.     A  lieutenant,  sent  to  demand 
them  to  surrender,  having  returned  with  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  an  action  began.     In  a  few 
minvites  one  of  the  Spanish  frigates,  the  Mercedes, 
blew  up,  and  only  her  second  captain  and  about 
forty  of  her  crew  were  saved.     The  rest  of  the 
Spaniards   successively   and   soon   struck    their 
flags.     The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured  netted 
very  little  short  of  £l,000,00()  sterling;  and  this 
was  considered  as  so  much  kept  from  the  exche- 
quer of   Bonaparte.      A  deep  domestic  tragedy 
cast  an  additional  cloud  over  this  very  question- 
able pi'oceeding.     Captain  Alvear  had  embarked 
in  the  Mercedes,  carrying  with  him  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  and  five  grown-up  sons,  and  a  fortune 
estimated  at  about  „£30,000  sterling,  the  gradual 
savings  of  thirty  years'  toil  in  South  America. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  battle  began,  Al- 
vear and  his  eldest  son  went  on  board  the  Span- 
ish admii-al's  frigate,  and  from  its  deck  they  wit- 
nessed the  awful  explosion  of  the  Mercedes,  with 
the  destruction  not  only  of  their  fortune,  but  of 
all  who  were  dearest  to  them.     The  British  go- 
vernment restored  to  Captain  Alvear,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  three  cargoes,  the  ^30,000  which 
he  had  lost,  but  they  could  not  bid  the  ocean  re- 
store its  dead.     Those  who  concurred  in  the  ex- 
pediency doubted  the  riglit  of  detaining  these 
ships ;  and  even  those  who  defended  the  legality 
of  the  act  could  not  help  casting  severe  censure 
on  the  English  admiralty  for  not  having  sent — 
instead  of  a  force  very  little  more  than  equal  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards — such  a  formidable  force 
as  would  have  allowed  Bustamente  to  submit  at 
once,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  without  an 
impeachment   of   his  honour.     The   transaction 
created  a  great  stir  at  Madrid,  where  a  party  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  Bonaparte  had  previously  been 
forming  and  gathering  some  strength.     On  the 
27th  of  November,  an  order  was  issued  to  make 
reprisals  on  English  property ;  and  on  the  12th 
of   December  the  King  of  Spain  put  forth  his 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain. 


Bonaparte  knew  he  had  converted  nearly  all 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  by  ai'guments 
addressed  to  their  own  interest  and  aggrandize- 
ment ;  he  saw  daily  the  men  who  had  made  re- 
publican constitutions  and  declarations  of  the 
I'ights  of  man,  and  manifestoes  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  forms  of  oaths  against  all  mon- 
archic government,  taking  his  pay,  cringing  at 
his  feet,  and  writing  his  praise  ;  but  he  felt  that 
there  were  still  some  fanatics  whom  he  could 
neither  buy  nor  reach;  and  now  and  then,  not- 
withstanding the  slavery  in  which  he  held  the 
press,  a  republican  article  would  appear,  and 
produce,  in  some  of  the  corners  and  by-places  of 
France,  an  impression  and  a  sympathy  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
was  not  altogether  extinct.  Hence  the  journals 
were  placed  under  still  greater  restrictions.  The 
nocturnal  arrests,  and  the  mysterious  deporta- 
tions to  lonely  fortresses  on  the  remote  sea-coasts, 
or  among  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Alps,  had  continued  to  increase  all  through 
the  year  1803  ;  but  the  consular  reign  of  terror, 
as  it  is  called,  was  principally  confined  to  the 
pei'iod  which  intervened  between  the  month 
of  October  of  that  year  and  the  month  of 
April,  1804. 

The  only  man  in  Fi'ance  that  Bonaparte  feared 
singly  was  Moreau,  whose  military  reputation 
was  second  only  to  his  own,  who  was  warmly  be- 
loved by  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him, 
and  who  had  frankly  shown  a  decided  aversion 
to  the  despotic  system  of  government  which  the 
first  consul  was  so  rapidly  building  up.  With 
Moi'eau  once  in  his  clutches,  or  with  materials 
and  charges  wherewitli  to  discredit  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  soldiery  and  the  people,  he  calculated 
that  the  thi'one  he  was  erecting  would  be  firm 
and  safe.  His  secret  police  well  knew  these  not 
secret  thoughts,  and  they  acted  conformably. 
The  I'epublican  hero  of  Hohenlinden  was  accused 
of  conspiring  with  General  Pichegru,  Georges- 
Cadoudal,  the  two  Polignacs,  and  other  royalists; 
and  he  was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  February. 
Many  other  arrests  took  place  at  the  same  time, 
and  some  of  the  prisoners  were  threatened  with,  if 
not  actually  subjected  to  torture,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract confessions  from  them,  or  to  induce  them 
to  confess  whatsoever  the  secret  police  might 
wish.  Some  of  these  victims  had  been  lured  to 
Paris  by  the  very  agents  of  the  police  who  now 
gave  a  false  character  to  their  proceedings  and 
intentions.  But  even  evidence  thus  extracted 
failed  to  make  out  any  pi'esent  case  of  plot  or 
conspiracy. 

Monsieur,  or  Louis  XVIIL,  was  out  of  Bona- 
parte's reach,  and  living  under  the  Em]ieror  of 
Russia's  protection  at  Warsaw  ;  his  brother  the 
Count  d'Artois,  his  nephew  the  Duke  de  Ben  i, 
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and  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  were  safe  in 
London,  unless  that  invasion  could  be  achieved 
of  which  there  seemed  no  present  probability. 
•But,  close  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  within 
the  grasp  of  a  night-marching  corps  of  gendar- 
mes-^-cheval,wasayoung  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
bravest  and  most  interesting,  if  not  the  best  liv- 
ing member  of  that  somewhat  degenerate  race. 
Louis-Antoine-Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  who  was  born  at  Chantilly,  in  August, 
1772,  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and 
grandson  of  the  Pi'ince  of  Conde  ;  being  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  then  reigning  family  of  France. 
He  had  served  under  his  grandfather  in  the  emi- 
grant army  that  fought  in  the  Netherlands  and 
on  the  Rhine  against  the  Jacobin  republicans, 
and  had  dis2)layed  not  only  a  high  and  romantic 
personal  courage,  but  a  degree  of  military  know- 
ledge and  ability  which  made  the  roj'alists  con- 
sider him  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Condes — 
the  favourite  heroes  of  France  until  the  revolu- 
tion bi'oke  out.  Gay,  light-hearted,  witty,  gal- 
lant, and  not  over-scrupulous  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, he  had  all  the  qualities  which  the  French 
most  admired,  and  which  constituted  the  beau 
seigneur,  or  fine  gentleman,  in  the  olden  tmies. 
At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the  emigrant 
corps  being  completely  disbanded,  the  Duke  d' 
Eughien  fixed  his  residence  at  Ettenheim,  a  cha- 
teau on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
miles  fi'om  that  river,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden.  This  choice  of  a  residence 
was  influenced  by  an  attachment  between  him 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  resi- 
ded  at  Ettenheim  with  her  near  relative  the  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan.  "That  unfortunate  prince," 
says  Bourrienne,  who  only  pretends  to  relate 
what  he  knew  on  the  very  best  authority,  "was 
at  Ettenheim  in  consequence  of  a  love  afi'air,  and 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  those  who 
had  been  concocting  a  ])lot  in  the  interior  of 
France."  Between  love,  hunting  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  a 
small  flower-garden,  he  passed  his  whole  time. 
But,  as  there  was  the  closest  connection  between 
the  two  Polignacs,  De  Riviere,  and  others,  and 
the  French  princes  in  England,  who  could  not 
be  reached,  Bonaparte  decided  that  D'Enghien, 
who  could  be  reached,  was  in  the  plot  also,  and 
that  his  life  must  be  sacrificed,  if  not  to  his 
security,  to  his  vengeance.  By  one  of  those  orders 
that  flew  like  lightning  from  Paris  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  France,  the  officer  commanding  at 
Strasburg  was  enjoined  to  send  some  troops  across 
the  Rhine,  by  night,  and  seize  the  duke  in  his 
chateau  ;  and  Caulaincourt,  one  of  Bonaparte's 
aides-de-camp,  and  soon  afterwards  called  Duke 
of  Vicenza,  was  sent  by  his  master  to  the  Rhine 
to  superintend  the  operation.     Caulaincourt  gave 


the  delicate  commission  to  Colonel  Ordenner, 
commandant  of  the  gendarmerie-^-cheval,  who, 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March,  crossed  the 
river  with  some  squadrons  of  gendarmes  and 
other  cavalry,  entered  the  territory  of  Baden  as 
though  it  had  been  a  French  province,  and  ad- 
vancing at  the  charging -pace,  soon  surrounded 
the  chateau  of  Ettenheim. 

The  duke  was  roused  from  his  midnight  slum- 
ber by  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  and  the  rattling  of 
arms;  he  was  forthwith  seized,  put  into  a  carriage, 
and  whirled  off  towards  Paris.  Iron  chains  were 
put  upon  the  prince's  arms,  and  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  him  stopped  only  to  change  horses  and 
mounted  escorts  of  gendarmes.  They  scarcely 
allowed  him  time  or  ojjportunity  to  procure  any 
refreshment.  At  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gloomy  old  fortress  of  Vincennes.  That  same 
night  he  was  brought  before  a  military  tribunal 
which  had  been  named  by  Mui'at  and  Bonaparte 
himself,  and  which  dispensed  with  witnesses  or 
any  kind  of  evidence ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  befoi-e  daylight  he  was  led  down  to  the 
ditch  of  the  castle  to  be  put  to  death  by  some  of 
Savary's  gendarmes.  The  prince  asked  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  confessor.  "  "Would  j'ou  die  like 
a  priest?"  was  the  brutal  i"eply  to  the  request. 
He  cut  off"  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  gave  it  with  a 
miniature,  and  a  gold  ring,  to  an  officer,  implor- 
ing him  to  cause  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  Prin- 
cess de  Rohan  ;  and  then,  presenting  his  breast 
to  the  soldiers,  he  exclaimed,  "I  die  for  my  king 
and  for  France."  The  men  fired  at  the  close  dis- 
tance of  ten  paces,  and,  as  they  fired,  the  duke 
rushed  towards  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces,  and 
fell  dead  at  their  feet. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  Paris  or  in  the  rest  of  France  by  this 
atrocious  affiiir,  it  is  certain  that  the  kidnapping 
and  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  excited  an 
indignant  feeling  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
produced  immediate  demonstrations  unfavour- 
able to  Bonaparte  in  all  the  courts  that  were 
strong  enovigh,  or  remote  enough,  to  hazard  the 
expression  of  their  opinion.  The  coui't  of  St. 
Petersburg  ordered  a  public  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  remonstrated 
with  his  real  assassin,  the  first  consul ;  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  mediator  and  guarantee 
of  the  continental  peace,  notified  to  the  states  of 
the  Germanic  empire  that  he  considered  the  vio- 
lation of  the  territory  of  Baden,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  an  ovei't  attack  on  the 
security  and  independence  of  that  empire.  Going 
farther  than  this,  the  young  czar  sent  in  a  note 
to  the  diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  complaining 
of  this  violation  and  criminal  transgression  of 
the  law  and  rights  of  nations,  and  reminding  the 
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diet  that  he  had  pledged  himself,  together  with 
the  first  consul  of  France,  to  protect  the  rights 
and  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  minor  states  of 
the  Germanic  confederation.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den also  remonstrated,  and  sent  his  note  to  the 
Germanic  diet,  as  a  party  interested  through  the 
possessions  which  he  held  in  the  empire,  and  as 
an  ancient  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  that 
league.  Bonaparte,  whose  pi'ide  could  never 
bear  reproach  or  interference,  and  who  knew  or 
suspected  that  Eussia,  some  time  befoi^e  this,  had 
listened  to  English  proposals  for  a  new  coalition, 
made  Talleyrand  write  a  most  insolent  and  out- 
rageous note  to  the  Russian  ambassador.  He 
asked  why,  when  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the 
other  German  princes  were  silent  [their  silence 
proceeded  from  their  weakness  and  their  fears], 
Eussia  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  a  matter 
that  was  wholly  German  ?  Whence  came  that 
strange  pi-etension  of  Russia  to  mix  audaciously 
in  what  did  not  concern  her?  When  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  the  ally  of  Fi-ance,  and  the  father  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  fell  under  the  blows  of 
assassins,  sold  to  England,  had  France  advanced 
the  political  right  of  examining  that  mysterious 
iniquity?  This  language  might  insure,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  war  with  Russia,  but  it  was  not 
calculated  to  remove  the  evil  impression  which 
had  been  made.  Tliis  war  indeed  was  almost  a 
certainty  before ;  but  the  kidnapping  and  the 
murder  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  and  the  recrim- 
inations cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  young  czar  (who, 
in  the  Moniteur  and  other  French  publications, 
was  directly  accused  of  being  the  assassin  of  his 
own  insane  father),  hastened  the  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  Russian 
enmity. 

Just  fifteen  days  after  the  execution  of  the 
Bourbon  prince  at  Vincennes,  General  Pichegru 
■ — -with  whom,  as  with  Georges,  the  Polignacs, 
and  others,  the  prince  ought  to  have  been  con- 
fronted— was  found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  Temple, 
where  he  had  been  lying  ever  since  the  27th  of 
February,  subject  to  the  fi'equent  visits  and  in- 
terrogatories of  Real  and  other  familiars  of  the 
police.  No  threats,  no  promises  could  induce 
Pichegru  to  injure  any  man  by  his  answers,  or 
to  effect  the  great  object  in  view — that  of  impli- 
cating General  Moreau  in  the  royalist  con- 
spiracy. He  threatened,  on  the  contrary,  to  tear 
to  pieces  the  flimsy  web  which  had  been  thrown 
lound  Moreau ;  to  speak  out  on  his  public  trial ; 
to  unfold  the  odious  means  by  which  he  and  his 
companions  had  been  entrapped  into  the  con- 
spiracy by  Bonaparte's  police ;  and  to  reveal 
what  he  knew  of  the  first  consul's  own  cori-es- 
pondence  with  the  Bourbons.  To  proceed  pub- 
licly against  two  such  successful  generals  as 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  at  one  and  the  same  time, 


might,  perchance,  prove  too  severe  a  trial  of  the 
temper  of  the  army.  It  was  calculated,  too,  that, 
if  Pichegru  were  but  dead,  it  might  be  insinuated 
that  it  was  only  his  death  which  removed  the 
proof  of  Moreau's  complicity.  Real  had  been  heard 
muttering  as  he  came  from  his  cell,  "  What  a 
man  this  Pichegru  is !  There  is  no  moving  him." 
On  the  5th  of  April,  this  counsellor  of  state  and 
manager  of  police,  this  creatui-e  of  Fouch6,  had 
a  long  secret  interview  with  the  general,  and  it 
was  on  the  next  morning  that  Pichegru  was 
found  strangled  on  his  bed,  with  a  black  cravat 
tightened  round  his  neck,  by  means  of  a  stick 
which  acted  as  a  tourniquet.  Six  obscure  sur- 
geons, named  by  the  criminal  tribunal,  were 
called  in  to  examine  the  body,  and  sign  a  report 
that  Pichegru  had  committed  suicide. 

The  woi'ld  was  still  aghast  at  the  fate  of  Pich- 
egru, when    another   and  a  more    bloody  cata- 
strophe was  brought  to  light  from  the  same  state- 
prison.     Captain  John  Wesley  Wright  was  be- 
calmed on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  close 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river   Morbihan,  on   the 
coast  of  France,  and  was  cai'ried  by  the  ebb-tide 
close   upon   the  rocks.     Whilst  his   crew   were 
sweeping  with  all  their  strength  to  get  clear  of 
the  coast,  seventeen  armed  vessels  were  rowed  out 
from  the  Morbihan,  consisting  of  six  brigs, .six  lug- 
gers, and  five  smaller  gun-vessels.    Wright's  craft 
was  only  an  18-gun  brig-sloop,  and  his  crew  con- 
sisted of  fifty-one  effective  men  and  twenty-four 
boys;  yet  he  gallantly  fought,  within  grape  and 
hailing  distance,  the  whole    French  flotilla   for 
nearlv  two  hours,  and  did  not  strike  his  colours 
until  his  ship  was  a  mere  wreck — until  twelve  of 
his  men  were  wounded  and  two  killed,  and  he 
himself  wounded  in  the  groin.     Laurent-Tour- 
neur,  the  French   commanding  officer  to  whoni 
Wright  sti'uck,  told  him  that  he  had  nobly  sus- 
tained the  honour  of  his  flag,  and  the  high  repu- 
tation of   his  country's  navy ;    that  the  French 
loved  and  esteemed  the  brave,  and  that  he  and 
his  crew  would  be  ti'eated  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness.    This  was   the   natural   impulse,  and   no 
doubt  the  intention  or  wish  of  the  bi-ave  French 
officer ;   but  there  were  very  different  feelings 
and  intentions  entertained  at   Paris.     The  first 
consul  was  informed  that  Wright's  vessel  had 
been  recognized  as  the  same  which  had  landed 
Pichegru  ;  and  that  Wright  had  been  a  lieutenant 
on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship  the   Tigre,  and 
had  distinguished  him.self  under  Sir  Sidney  in 
the  defence  of  Acre.     Orders  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  coast  to  interrogate  the  cap- 
tured English  crew  separately,  that  is  secretly, 
and  by  the  police  ;  and,  when  nothing  could  be 
got  from  the  English  sailors  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  Pichegru  conspiracy,  Captain  Wright  was 
brought  up  to  Paris,  thrown  into  the  Temple,  not 
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as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a  state-prisoner,  and 
there  confined  au  secret.  What  followed  could 
be  pi'ecisely  known  only  to  those  familiars  who 
possessed  the  secrets  of  that  prison-house.  Even 
the  date  of  the  unhappy  man's  final  catastrophe 
is  not  known  ;  for  Bonaparte  himself  declared  that 
his  death  had  been  concealed  for  some  con- 
siderable time — the  motive  of  that  concealment 
no  doubt  being  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  too  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Pichegru  in  the 
same  accursed  place.  Bonaparte  also  allowed 
that, to  extort  confessions,  the  surgeon  of  Wright's 
ship  was  threatened  with  immediate  death  ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  torture. 
He  also  declared  that  his  grand  object  was  to 
secure  the  principals,  and  to  extract  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  he  suspected  Wright  to  know  ;  and 
that  he  considered  the  English  captain's  evidence 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  These  avowals  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief,  which  was  very 
generally  entertained  at  the  time,  and  which  in- 
deed seemed  unavoidable,  that  Wright  was  bar- 
barously treated  in  his  close' confinement — per- 
liaps  that  his  body,  as  well  as  mind,  had  been 
subjected  to  actual  torture — and  that,  to  get  rid 
of  the  evidence  his  maimed  or  injured  frame 
would  present,  recourse  was  had  to  another  mid- 
night assassination.  Captain  Wright  was  once, 
and  only  once,  seen  in  public,  after  his  arrival 
at  the  Temple.  This  was  on  the  2d  of  June, 
when  he  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories, 
declaring  that,  as  a  j^risoner  of  war,  as  a  British 
officer,  he  considered  himself  amenable  only  to 
Ills  own  government.  We  know  not  how  long 
after  this  Wright  lived,  but  it  was  a  considerable 
time  ere  it  was  announced  in  the  Moniteur  that 
he  had  been  found  one  morning  in  his  cell  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear ;  and  that  this  was 
another  very  clear  case  of  suicide.  But  again 
a.  great  majority  of  the  world,  not  certainly  ex- 
cepting that  of  Paris,  concluded  it  was  another 
clear  case  of  assassination.  And,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
babilities of  Wright's  having  destroyed  himself 
were  still  less  than  the  small  pi'obabilities  in 
Pichegru's  case. 

After  many  vain  attempts  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise with  Moi'eau,  and  after  the  functions  of  the 
jury  had  been  suspended,  a  mock  state-trial  com- 
menced, the  republican  general  being  arraigned 
with  the  two  Polignacs  and  the  rest  of  those 
royalists.  Nearly  every  form  of  justice  was 
outraged,  and  nothing  was  or  could  be  proved 
against  Moreau.  But  the  brave  Georges-Cadou- 
dal  and  twelve  associates  were  guillotined,  and 
Moreau  was  banished  froiu  France.  His  house 
and  bit  of  ground  were  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  an  officer  of  Savary's  gendarmes  d^elite 
conducted  the  man  universally  esteemed  the  best 
general,  next  to  Bonaj^arte,  through  France  and 


Spain  to  Cadiz,  where  he  embarked  with  his  wife 
and  family  for  the  United  States. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  means  by  which 
Bonaparte  paved  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne. 
For  some  time  past  preconcerted  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  from  the  departments,  and  the 
opinion  had  been  industriously  circulated  in 
Paris,  that  nothing  but  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy could  save  France.  Certain  ci-devant  Ja- 
cobins noisily  took  the  lead,  and  the  tribunate 
and  the  senate  joined  chorus  in  singing  or  shout- 
ing "Long  live  the  Emperor  !"  "Long  live  here- 
ditary monarchy ! "  "Let  us  proclaim  Napoleon 
Empei'or  of  the  French  !"  And,  after  a  few  forms 
had  been  gone  thi-ough,  he  was  so  proclaimed  ou 
the  19tli  of  May. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  left  Paris  to  visit  the 
camp  at  Boulogne,  and  the  so-called  army  of 
England.  Some  of  the  Paris  gossips  were  quite 
certain  that  he  was  now  really  going  to  carry 
into  execution  his  long-threatened  invasion,  and 
would  soon  be  back  with  King  George  and 
William  Pitt,  with  all  the  royal  family,  and  the 
worst  of  the  English  aristocracy,  prisoners  in  his 
train.  But  nothing  took  place  at  Boulogne 
beyond  a  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  swearing-in  of  the  troops  to  the 
new  absolute  order  of  government,  and  a  splendid 
review  near  the  shore  of  the  Cliannel — that  Chan- 
nel whose  broad  rough  waters  were  studded  with 
British  ships  of  the  line,  and  proud  frigates 
which  told  the  enthroned  soldier  that  he  was  not 
to  pass  it.  The  poor,  defenceless  old  pope  was 
dragged  from  Rome  to  Paris  in  the  inclement 
month  of  November ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  George  III.  pei-sonally, 
under  the  title  of  "Sir,  and  Brother."  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  epistle,  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  real  object,  was  to  prove  that 
France  and  England  ought  to  be  at  peace ;  and 
that  he,  the  emperor,  was  weary  of  war.  The 
King  of  England's  answer  was  returned  in  a  dip- 
lomatic note,  addressed  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  our 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  Talleyrand, 
who  continued  to  fill  that  office  in  France.  Bona- 
parte's string  of  ti'uisms  was  met  with  the  general 
declaration  that  there  was  no  object  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  more  at  heart  than  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure 
the  advantages  of  a  peace  founded  on  bases  not 
incompatible  with  the  permanent  security  and 
essential  interests  of  his  dominions ;  but  that  he 
was  pei'suaded  that  this  end  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  arrangements  which  might  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe. 
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The  rights  of  neutral  states  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions had  been  most  flagrantly  violated,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1804.  Two  or  three  of  these  cases  will  serve  to 
show  in  what  temper  the  British  government 
iimst  have  received  the  new  emperor's  insidious 
letter.  Ever  since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Bonaparte  had  been  complaining  that 
the  British  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  other  diijlo- 
matic  agents  resident  at  the  different  courts  and 
states  of  Europe,  were  only  on  the  Continent  to 
create  him  enemies  among  his  neighbours,  and  to 
encourage  and  promote  insurrections  and  conspir- 
acies in  the  interior  of  France.  Even  after  his 
own  intimate  conviction  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
Avas  in  no  plot  at  all,  and  was  not  a  man  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  for  an  instant  any  notion  of 
leaguing  himself  with  assassins,  he  gave  out  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  had  been  so  leagued,  and 
that  sundry  Euglisii  dij)lomatists  were  leagued 
with  him,  having  urged  the  prince  to  rush  into 
the  foul  conspiracy,  and  having  furnished  him 
with  money  for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  our  diplomatists  were  not  on  the  Continent 
to  make  friends  for  this  overbearing  foe  of  their 
country  and  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their 
duty — a  duty  not  in  itself  very  agreeable,  yet  one 
recognized  in  the  law  or  common  ]iractice  of  war 
— to  encourage  the  Bourbon  royalists  and  other 
disaffected  classes  in  France,  and  to  embarrass 
by  internal  commotions  the  enemy  that  was 
threatening  to  invade  England,  and  that  had 
long  kept  an  immense  army  in  sight  of  our  coast. 
Bonaparte  himself  had  done  something  more  than 
this  in  Ireland,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  there 
was  peace  between  him  and  Great  Britain.  A 
plan  was  laid  by  the  imperial  secret  police  and 
one  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  who  passed  himself  off 
as  a  devoted  partizan  of  the  Bourbons,  and  who 
pretended  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party.  Mr. 
Drake,  our  resident  at  Munich,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  our  envoy  at  Stuttgard,  fell  blindly  into 
the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  great  practitioner : 
they  took  Mehee  for  the  passionate  royalist  that 
he  described  himself  to  be  ;  they  encouraged  him 
to  persevere,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
great  party  he  represented  would  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  overthrowing  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  Corsican.  They  suggested  some  measures 
which  might  contribute  to  that  desirable  end, 
but  assuredly  assassination  was  never  mentioned 
by  any  one,  excepting  perhaps  Mehee  de  la  Toiiche 
himself.     Obedient  to  the  orders  of  Bonaparte, 


the  petty  courts  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg 
ordered  Drake  and  Smith  to  quit  their  territories 
immediately.  The  Monileur  then  publicly  as- 
sailed Sir  George  Eumbold,  our  charge  d'affaires 
to  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  a  party  of 
French  troops,  suddenly  crossing  the  Elbe,  kid- 
napped Sir  George  at  his  country-house  near 
Hamburg.  This  diplomatist  was  carried  a  close 
prisoner  to  Paris,  and  there  thrown  into  the 
Temple.  After  some  time  he  was  libei-ated  on 
the  i-emonstrance  of  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  but  his 
papers  were  all  detained.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  preceded  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
letter  to  his  "brother"  George  III. 

Before  this  time  Pitt  felt  his  ministerial  con- 
dition to  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
mingled  opposition,  including  so  many  of  his  own 
family  connections,  was  collecting  all  its  force ; 
and,  shrinking  from  the  collision,  or  hoping  to 
gain  strength  in  the  interval,  he  put  off  the  as- 
sembling of  parliament  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could.  A  severe  illness  depi-ived  him  for  some 
time  of  the  services  of  his  colleague,  Lord  Har- 
rowby ;  and  he  declared  that  the  loss  of  this  as- 
sistance would  be  a  great  misfortune,  but  that  he 
must  do  as  well  as  he  could.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  conciliate  Lord  Grenville,  but  it  failed 
— his  lordship  would  not  abandon  Fox  and  the 
Talents,  or  his  preconceived  notion  of  a  compre- 
hensive ministry.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
for  Chatham's  proud  son  to  do,  but  to  make  peace 
with  Addington,  Avho  had  carried  with  him  no 
inconsiderable  reinforcement  to  the  mixed  oppo- 
sition. It  is  said  that  the  king,  who  retained 
his  warm  partiality  for  Addington,  and  who  was 
reasonably  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  Pitt's  ma- 
jorities at  the  close  of  the  session,  strongly  re- 
commended, and  in  fact  insisted  upon,  this  re- 
conciliation :  and  this  appears  to  be  2:)roved  by 
expressions  used  privately  and  confidentially  by 
Pitt  himself. 

Simultaneously  with  this  reconciliation,  and 
possibly  as  an  essential  ingredient  to  it,  Adding- 
ton was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  of  Sidmoutli,  and  was  brought  into  the 
cabinet  as  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  years  and  infir- 
mities made  retirement  desirable.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Mulgrave  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  the  foreign  department,  in  the  place  of 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire took  Mulgrave's  post  as  chancellor  of  the 
duchv  of  Lancaster. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Sidmouth's  partizans, 
Pitt  felt  that  his  majorities  would 
still  be  rather  feeble  aud  therefore 
he  wished  to  piit  aside  all  questions 
which  might  divide  his  friends. 
^Vhen  parliament  met,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
tlie  minister  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  his 
usual  confidence  ;  but  this  might  in  part  arise 
from  his  declining  health.  His  rival  did  not 
omit  to  remind  him  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  he  was  understood  to 
have  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the 
last  point  Pitt  replied  with  great  animation.  If 
the  measui'es  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, which  Fox  was  now  so  loudly  calling  for, 
appeared  to  him  so  immediately  necessary,  why 
had  he  suffered  four  years  to  elapse  since  the 
union,  without  having  ever  called  for  them  be- 
fore? "What  the  reasons  are,"  continued  Pitt, 
"which  have  induced  me  to  suffer  the  Catholic 
question  to  remain  dormant,  I  shall,  on  a  future 
occasion,  have  an  opportunity  of  stating :  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  house  and  the  country 
will  give  me  credit  for  consistency,  when  I  shall 
have  stated  the  i-easons  why  I  still  think  that 
the  matter  should  remain  dormant  at  the  present 
moment."  The  opportunity  for  explanation  can- 
not be  said  to  have  presented  itself  during  the 
present  session  ;  and  before  the  next  session  was 
two  days  old  Pitt  was  dead :  so  that  it  seems  to 
us  unfair  and  inconsistent  to  talk  of  his  resuming 
office  in  1804,  "refusing  to  make  any  stipulation 
for  the  Catholics,''  and  of  his  having  from  that 


time  "always  opposed  those  who  urged  their 
claims."  This  always  includes  only  a  few  most 
busy  and  stormy  months.  In  opening  the  bud- 
get Pitt  stated  that  he  should  require  a  loan  of 
£20,000,000  for  England,  and  one  of  £2,500,000 
for  Ireland;  together  with  tlie  imposition  of 
several  new  war-taxes,  aud  a  double  duty  on  salt. 
Some  additions  were  made  to  the  army  grants  ; 
,£4,000,000  were  allotted  to  the  militia  and  fen- 
cible  corps  ;  nearly  £4,500,000  to  the  ordnance  ; 
£15,000,000  to  the  navy ;  and  a  very  large  sum 
to  miscellaneous  services.  The  total  amount  of 
the  supply  voted  for  the  year  was  £55,590,000. 
The  property  or  income  tax,  or  "the  contribution 
on  the  profits  arising  from  property,  professions, 
trades,  offices,  &c.,"  was  increased,  as  were  certain 
duties  on  legacies,  on  horses,  &c. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  session  Lord 
Melville  [Henry  Dundas]  was  menaced  with  the 
stoi'm  which  burst  over  his  head  in  April.  "  Ru- 
mour," says  Wilberforce,  "had  for  some  time  im- 
peached Lord  Melville's  integrity."  But  rumour 
is  not  truth.  Pitt,  whom  Dundas  had  served  so 
long  and  with  such  untiring  zeal,  declared  to 
Wilberfoj-ce  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  his 
personal  integrity — that  "he  was  quite  sure  there 
was  no  real  pocketing  of  public  money  in  him." 
Mr.  Whitbread  led  the  parliamentary  assault 
with  a  degi-ee  of  violence  which  has  not  often 
been  surpassed  ;  the  Addingtonians  joined  in  the 
attack  ;  and  Wilberforce  took  the  same  course, 
and  influenced  forty  other  members,  or  the  party 
commonly  called  "the  saints."  When,  however, 
the  house  first  divided,  there  occurred,  what  had 
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not  happened  upon  any  great  question  for  many 
a  year,  a  perfect  equality  of  votes,  216  voting  for 
the  criminatory  resolutions,  and  216  against  them. 
The  speaker  (Abbott)  with  whom  Wilberforce 
had  consulted  beforehand,  gave  the  casting  vote, 
and  it  was  against  Melville.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
Pitt,  who  was  greatly  agitated,  informed  the  house 
that  Lord  Melville  had  resigned  his  office — that 
of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Tlie  health  of  the 
pi'emier  was  visibly  alFected  by  this  occurrence. 
Many  violent  debates  and  other  proceedings  fol- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  Whitbread,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  members,  im- 
peached Lord  Melville,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Gi'eat  Britain,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  by  Whitbread 
to  avoid  those  differences  of  opinion  which  had 
arisen  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville  from  being  afiected  by  any  prorogation 
or  dissolution  of  parliament ;  and,  after  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording,  it  was  carried 
through  all  its  stages  without  a  division.  Here 
the  proceedings  rested  for  the  present ;  and  be- 
fore any  further  progress  could  be  made,  Pitt, 
whose  health  and  spirits  were  evidently  aifected 
by  them,  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  in  consequence  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  £3,500,000  were  voted  for 
the  new  coalition  which  was  forming  on  the  Con- 
tinent; and  on  the  same  day  parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission. 

Two  days  before  the  prorogation,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington)  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
resigned.  Sidmouth  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cam- 
den, and  Lord  Buckinghamshire  by  Lord  Har- 
rowby.  Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  Earl  Cam- 
den's place  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

Although  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  parliament,  a  treaty  had 
been  signed  as  early  as  the  11th  of  April,  by 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
England  reciprocally  bound  themselves  to  use 
the  most  efficacious  means  for  forming  a  general 
league  of  the  states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French 
government.  Sweden  and  Austria  had  both  en- 
tered into  the  same  views.  The  King  of  Sweden 
had  signed  a  separate  treaty  witli  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  on  the  10th  of  January  ;  but  Austria 
hung  back,  and  recommended  that  negotiations 
should  be  attempted  with  Bonaparte  before  pro- 
ceeding to  hostilities.  A  Russian  envoy  was  de- 
spatched for  France  ;  but  he  stopped  for  a  time 
at  Berlin  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  prevari- 
cating cabinet  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  while 
he  was  thei'e,  intelligence  was  received  at  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  of  Bonaparte's  having  annexed 


Genoa  to  France,  and  of  his  having  intimated  by 
other  proceedings  that  a  state  of  peace  on  the 
Continent  was  not  to  prevent  his  aggrandizing 
himself  still  further  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bours. This  led  to  the  envoy's  immediate  recal, 
and  to  the  determination  of  Austria  to  try  again 
the  fortune  of  war.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  9th  of  August,  Austria  became 
a  member  of  the  league  with  England,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  But  Prussia  continued  in  the  same 
dubious  state:  increasing  her  armies,  avoiding 
any  direct  engagement,  or  even  explanation,  and 
evidently  waiting  events,  in  order  to  determine 
which  side  to  take  as  the  most  advantageous  to 
herself. 

Bonaparte  had  torn  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
into  pieces,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  he  had  but  too  plainly  intimated  that  Eu- 
rope must  fight  or  submit  to  him.  He  gave  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  to  under- 
stand that  the  Italian  republic  was  an  anomaly, 
and  that  they  must  turn  it  into  a  monarchy.  No 
time  was  lost  in  executing  this  work.  The  French 
emperor  crossed  the  Aljas ;  and  on  Sunday,  the 
2Gth  of  May,  he  was  crowned  in  the  magnificent 


The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombahdy.' — From  tlie 

Illustrattd  News. 

cathedral  of  Milan.  The  ceremony  was  not  per- 
formed by  the  pope,  although  Pius  VII.  was  at 
Turin,  but  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Being 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards, 
Bonaparte  instituted  an  Italian  order  of  the 
"Iron  Crown  ;"  and  modelled  the  new  kingdom 
on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  French  empii'e. 
He  forthwith  established  his  military  conscrip- 


'  ■'  The  celebrated  irou  crown  of  Lombardy  was  deposited  iii 
the  cathedral  of  Monza.  This  famed  symbol  of  kingship  is  a 
broad  circle  of  gold,  set  with  large  inibies,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires, and  was  deposited  in  an  ornamented  cross,  placed  over 
an  altar,  closely  shut  up  within  folding  dooi-s  of  gilt  brass.  The 
crown  is  kept  in  an  octagonal  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  cross. 
It  is  composed  of  six  equal  pieces  of  beaten  gold  joined  together 
by  close  hinges,  and  the  jewels  and  embossed  gold  ornaments 
are  set  in  a  groimd  of  blue  and  gold  enamel.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  in  this  crown  is  a  nan'ow  iron  rim  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  it  all  round.  The  rim  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  crown  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Coii- 
stantine  by  his  mother  Helena,  and  the  sacred  iron  ring  from 
which  it  is  named  was  to  protect  him  in  battle." — JllustrattU 
London  News. 
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lion,  and  raised  the  army  of  Italy  to  50,000  men. 
These  Italian  troops  were  of  immense  service  in 
the  ensuing  campaign;  and  without  them  Mas- 
sena  must  have  been  crushed  on  the  Adige  by 
the  Archduke  Charles.  On  his  return  from  Italy 
he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  ])reparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly 
as  an  attempt  fully  resolved  upon,  and  not  to  be 
prevented  by  any  occurrences  whatever.  He 
i-epaired  again  to  the  coast,  and  dated  several 
striking  and  important  decrees  from  "the  im- 
l)erial  camp  of  Boulogne."  The  army  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  called,  augmented  rather  than 
diminished,  still  lay  at  Boulogne  ;  the  flotillas 
had  been  increased,  and  a  junction  was  making 
between  the  French  fleets  and  the  fleets  of  Spain. 
But — to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  wliicli  stillexists, 
and  will  ever  exist,  as  to  the  reality  of  his  inten- 
tion to  risk  his  army  and  ]>erson  in  this  desperate 
enterprise,  as  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  annihilated 
the  imited  fleets,  without  which  the  invasion 
was  an  absolute  impracticability,  as  that  battle 
Avould  have  been  fought  whether  there  had  been 
a  coalition  or  not,  and  as  the  continental  war  af- 
fected on  neither  side  the  forces  whose  battle- 
field was  the  wide  ocean — it  is  absurd  to  say,  as 
some  Frencli  writers  continue  to  do,  that  it  was 
the  hostile  movement  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
brought  about  by  English  gold,  that  saved  Eng- 
land from  invasion,  if  not  from  conquest.  Eng- 
land was  safe  through  the  cannon  fired  at  Tra- 
falgar, though  not  a  gun  had  been  fired  on  the 
Continent,  and  though  Bonaparte  had  been  left 
undisturbed  to  parade  his  troops  on  the  coast  as 
he  had  already  done  for  years.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  Bonapai-te  returned  once  more  to 
Boulogne,  and  the  Moniteur  announced  that  this 
journey  was  the  pi-elude  to  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. But  on  the  28th  of  that  month  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  army  of  England  was  to  become 
the  army  of  Germany — that  the  Emperor  Francis 
had  attacked  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  an  ally  of 
Napoleon — that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
marching  —  that  the  Continent  was  in  flames. 
And  forthwith  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  collected  at  Boulogne  and  along  that 
coast  struck  their  tents,  and,  forming  into  five 
separate  corps,  under  the  commands  of  the  five 
marshals, Soult,  Davoust, Ney,  Lannes,and  Murat, 
marched  away  with  admirable  rapidity  for  the 
Rhine. 

After  hesitating  so  long,  and  thereby  occasion- 
ing delays  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  precipitated  measures,  and 
took  the  field  too  soon ;  for  the  Russians,  who 
had  to  perform  an  immense  march  before  they 
could  reach  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
were  still  far  off  when  the  Austrians  commenced 
opei-ations.     By  a  strange  fatality,  the  Emperor 
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Francis  had  given  the  command  of  his  main  army 
to  General,  now  Field-marshal  Mack,  who  had 
the  art  or  knack  still  to  pass  with  the  aulic 
council  as  a  great  military  genius,  and  the  best 
of  tacticians  and  strategists.  His  shameful  dis- 
comfiture in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1799, 
was  attributed  solely  to  the  bad,  unwarlike  quali- 
ties of  the  Neapolitan  troops;  with  the  steady 
veterans  of  the  emperor,  the  sturdy  Austrian 
infantry,  the  active  light  troops  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  brilliant  cavalry  of  Hungary,  he  would  do 
better,  nay,  must  conquer,  and  rescue  the  whole 
of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  the  French. 
Of  this  confidence  he  had  himself  the  fullest 
share,  so  that  he  threw  himself  into  action  with 
more  alacrity  than  prudence.  Some  fruitless 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  Maximilian  Joseph, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  ally ;  but  that  prince, 
hating  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  and  believing 
in  the  invincibility  of  Bonaparte,  remained  steady 
to  the  French,  and  assisted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Germany.  Not  only  did  Pi-ussia  remain  neutral, 
but  the  Elector  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  kidnapped,  and  the 
Elector  of  Wiirtemburg,  followed  the  same  line 
of  conduct  as  his  serene  highness  of  Bavaria.  If 
Prussia  had  fallen  upon  the  French  in  flank  as 
they  were  advancing  against  the  Austrians,  the 
consequence  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
vaders :  but  she  professed  to  be  neuti-al  and  im- 
partial ;  the  daring  violation  of  her  own  territory 
by  French  troops  could  not  rouse  her,  and  she 
kept  her  splendid  army  of  200,000  men  in  perfect 
inactivity.  In  vain  Pitt  offered  his  subsidies ; 
in  vain  the  Emperor  Alexander  repaired  in  per- 
son to  Bei'lin;  that  unwisely  selfish  cabinet  would 
do  nothing,  or  nothing  yet ;  and  this  indecision 
lasted  until  the  coalition  was  ruined.  There  was 
treachery  in  his  camp,  and  in  the  field  Mack 
made  scarcely  one  movement  that  was  not  a 
mistake.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  by  Ney 
at  Elchingen,  and  at  the  bridges  over  the  Danube 
at  Guntzburg  ;  and  after  the  affair  of  Guntzburg 
there  was  scarcely  any  more  fighting,  a  system  of 
capitulations  being  commenced,  and  detached 
masses  of  troops  surrendering  to  the  French 
without  firing  a  musket.  Within  twelve  days 
after  Bonaparte  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  Mack's 
doom  was  sealed — he  was  shut  up  in  Ulm,  as  old 
Marshal  Wurmser  had  been  in  Mantua,  without 
a  hope  or  possibility  of  being  relieved.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  the  Austrians  came  out  of 
Ulm,  and  defiled  before  Bonaparte;  the  infantry 
then  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  back  of  the 
ditch  ;  the  cavalry  dismounted,  and  delivered  up 
their  arms  and  their  horses  to  some  of  the  French 
cavalry  who  had  lost  their  own  horses  in  the 
campaign.  The  poor  Austrians,  in  the  act  of 
surrendering  their  arms,  shouted,  "Long  live 
343 
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the  Emperor  Francis!"  Mack,  who  was  there, 
replied  to  some  French  officers,  wlio  addressed 
him  without  knowing  who  he  was,  "Messieurs, 
you  see  before  you  the  unhappy  Mack !" 

As  theFi-eneh  approached  Vienna,  the  Emperor 


Francis  and  his  family  fled  from  it  into  Moravia. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  the  French  took  un- 
disputed and  quiet  possession  of  that  proud  capi- 
tal, which  had  stood  in  former  ages   so  many 
sieges,  and  which  had  seen  the   Moslem   con- 
querors   twice    retreat   from    before    its    walls. 
There  had  been  an  abundance  of  time  to  allow 
of  the  I'emoving  of  all  such  things  ;  the  gi'and 
united   army   in  Moravia  was  very  badly   pro- 
vided; the  Russians  were  in  want  of  almost  every- 
thing ;  but  the  Austrian  managers  of  these  mat- 
ters appear  to  have  thought  it  better  to  keep  their 
military   stores,  arms,  clothing,   and  provisions 
for  the  use  of  their  enemies  than  to  send  them  to 
their  friends ;  for  the  French  found  in  the  maga- 
zines of  Vienna  and  its   suburbs   an   immense 
fpiantity  of  all  tiiese  things.     Bona])arte  gave  a 
part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
troops  were  fighting  under  his  banner,  and  whose 
im-German  heart  was  triumj^hing  in  the  calamity 
and  humiliation  of  Austria.     The  new  Emperor 
of  the  French  took  up  his  abode  m  Schonbrunn, 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  far-descended  Emperor 
Francis ;  he  appointed  one  of  his  generals  gov- 
ernor of  Vienna ;  and  conducted  himself  in  all 
things  like  the  so\^ereign  of  the  country.     Many 
times   the   report   was   confidently   sjiread   that 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Napoleon  and 
Francis;  and  this,  connected  with  other  occur- 
rences and  indications,  was  likely  to  damp  the 
spirit  and  embarrass  the  counsels  of  the  Russians, 
who  had  marched  so  far  only  to  meet  a  beaten, 
disheartened,  unsteady  ally. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Charles,  after 


fighting  some  desperate  battles  on  the  Adige,  at 
Caldiero,  and  other  places,  had  been  driven  out 
of  Italy  by  the  superior  forces  of  Marshal  Mas- 
sena,  who   closely  followed  him  on  his  retreat 
through   the   Tyrol.      The    archduke,  however, 
formed    a    junction    with    the 
forces  under  the   command  of 
his   brother,   the    brave   Arch- 
duke John.      Affairs  were  not 
'«  desperate,  or  were  so  only  in  the 

eyes  of  cowards.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  had  now  arrived  in 
Moravia  with  his  formidable 
army;  the  loyal  subjects  of  Aus- 
tria were  rapidly  recruiting  the 
foi'ces  of  their  sovereign  and  the 
two  archdukes  ;  the  country  af- 
forded no  subsistence  to  the 
French;  a  most  severe  winter  had 
set  in,  and  the  French  must  either 
have  retreated  or  have  perished 
there.  It  behoved  the  allied  em- 
perors to  avoid  a  general  action  ; 
but   it   was  a  part  of  the  fata- 

11  I  (.enii.iiiy  , 

lity  of  the  adversaries  of  Bona- 
parte to  be  slow  when  they  ought  to  be  quick, 
and  quick  when  they  ought  to  be  slow.  The 
Russians  and  Austrians,  therefore,  marched  to 
the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  and  gave  the  French 
battle  there  on  the  2d  of  December.  The  two 
armies  which  engaged  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber; but  tlie  French  had  a  decided  superiority 
in  artillery,  both  as  to  number  and  quality;  and 
it  was  on  the  employment  of  that  arm  that 
they  principally  relied  for  their  victory.  The 
Russian  infantry  made  a  great  use  of  the  bayonet: 
most  of  the  French  that  were  wounded,  were 
wounded  by  that  weapon,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  these  wounds  proved  mortal.  In  the  end  it 
was  a  victory  for  Bonajjarte  ;  but  it  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  and  it  cost  him  a  tremendous 
price.  The  Russians  retired  in  perfect  order,  in 
solid  bronze-like  masses,  and  the  French  showed 
no  inclination  to  follow  them.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  refused  to  join  in  the  humiliating  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  very  day 
after  the  battle,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
French. 

On   the  26th  of  December,  while  Alexander 

was  retiring  by  regular  day  marches  into  his  own 

territories,  Francis  signed  the  ruinous  treaty  of 

Presburg.     By  this  treaty  he  ceded,  nominally  to 

Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy,  not  only  Venice  and 

1  the  Venetian  provinces  in  Upper  Italy,  but  the 

j  Venetian  pi'ovinces  in  Istria,  in  Dalmatia,  and  on 

I  the  coast  of  Albania,  which  he  had  possessed  ever 

since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  he  ceded  to 

I  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol, 

[  with  the  bishopric  of  Passau  and  other  territories; 
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he  ceded  to  W  iirtemberg  and  Baden,  those  other 
liege  vassals  of  France,  other  districts ;  he  re- 
cognized the  regal  titles  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  grand-ducal  title  of 
the  Elector  of  Baden, — for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  resolved  that  the  first  two  should  have  the 
rank  of  kings,  and  that  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
who  had  taken  the  kiduajjjting  and  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Engbien  in  such  good  part,  and  who, 
like  the  other  uu-German  ]3riuces,  had  rendered 
luijjortant  services  dnring  this  campaign,  should 
have  the  rank  of  grand-duke  ;  and,  iu  addition  to 
these  and  other  sacrifices,  Austria,  in  a  secret 
article,  agreed  to  pay  to  the  French  a  military 
contribution  of  140,000,000  francs.  The  popu- 
lation thus  turned  over  to  the  conqueror  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  was  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000.  But  there  was  worse  than  a  loss  of 
population,  and  a  limited  surrender  of  territory : 
by  being  made  to  give  up  Trieste,  which  had  long 
been  her  only  sea-jjort,  and  all  that  she  had  ob- 
tained by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and 
Luneville  on  the  Adriatic,  Austria  entirely  shut 
herself  out  from  the  sea,  and  became  an  inland 
power,  without  the  faculty  of  exporting  or  im- 
porting directly  a  bale  of  goods  or  a  cart-load  of 
jjroduce — she  became  endavee,  cooped  in  on  every 
side ;  and  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  she  most 
wanted  freedom  and  extension,  a  hostile  state,  a 
strip  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  merely 
a  province  of  France,  was  interposed  between  her 
and  the  sea.  The  fracture  made  of  the  indejjen- 
dence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Grisons  had 
weakened  her  frontier  on  the  side  of  France ; 
and  now  the  disseverance  of  the  Tyrol,  the  cradle 
of  the  imijerial  house,  and  the  oldest  of  its  pos- 
sessions, completed  this  ruin  of  frontier  and  bul- 
warks, and  gave  the  French  the  entire  command 
of  the  best  routes  which  connect  Upper  Italy 
with  Gei-many.  But  still  more  loss  of  influence 
and  honour! — all  the  smaller  German  states  of 
the  Ehine  were  formed  by  Bonaparte,  who  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  it  as  "  Protector,"  into 
what  was  called  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine: 
the  old  Germanic  empire  was  thus  dissolved  ; 
the  influence  of  the  French  was  fully  established 
over  a  great  part  of  Germany ;  and  very  soon 
after  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Francis  formally 
renounced  his  title  of  elective  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  assumed  that  of  hereditary  Emperor  of 
Austria,  &c.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been 
the  only  king  in  Germany  until  Bonaparte  chose 
to  give  kingly  crowns  to  his  vassals  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  was  recommended  by  the 
cabinet  who  were  leading  him  to  his  ruin  to  take 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Prussia ;  but  he  did  not. 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  Eugene  Beauharnais  married 
Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria; 


and  shortly  after  Mademoiselle  or  Princess  Ste- 
phanie Beauharnais,  Eugene's  cousin,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Baden,  who  had  earnestly  solicited  the 
honour  of  an  alliance  with  the  august  family  of 
Bonaparte.  Another  matrimonial  alliance  was 
contemplated  with  the  family  of  the  King  of 
Wiirtembei'g. 

Other  parties  connected  with  the  coalition  were 
to  blame  besides  Mack  and  the  aulic  council  ; 
and  the  government  of  Pitt,  who  had  originated 
the  convention,  had  made  a  very  injudicious  use 
of  the  resources  of  their  country.  That  system 
of  pettj^  expeditions  which  had  so  long  disgraced 
England,  or  which,  at  the  least,  had  deprived  her 
of  the  honour  she  might  otherwise  have  obtained, 
had  again  been  resorted  to  ;  and  for  the  present 
saving  of  a  few  millions,  the  necessity  had  been 
incurred  of  a  future  expenditure  of  very  many 
millions.  If  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  zeal  in 
the  cause  was  depressed  only  by  his  poverty,  had 
been  liberally  supplied  with  money — if  25,000  or 
30,000  British  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic 
in  the  autumn,  a  great  movement  might  have 
been  effected  in  the  north  of  Germany — the  vacil- 
lations of  Prussia  might  have  been  brought  to  an 
end  by  those  best  of  all  arguments,  the  presence 
of  a  gi'eat  allied  army,  and  the  exceeding  great 
probability  of  the  French  being  the  losing  party; 
and  Prussia  would  have  carried  with  her  into 
the  coalition  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  one  or  two 
other  minor  states  ;  Bonapai'te  would  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  and  sub-divide  his  grand  army; 
he  might  have  been  attacked  on  his  left  flank  and 
on  his  rear,  and  the  Hanoverians,  and  probably 
the  Dutch,  whose  countries  had  been  left  with 
hardly  any  French  troops  in  them,  would  have 
risen  en  masse  and  have  overthrown  their  tempo- 
rary Galilean  governments  ;  for  the  Hanoverians 
were  heartily  attached  to  their  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns, and  the  Dutch  were  by  this  time  heartily 
sick  of  French  domination,  and  of  that  system 
which  had  led  to  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of  their  foreign  trade,  the  one  great  source  of 
their  wealth,  as  of  their  former  political  greatness. 
If  this  course  had  been  pursued  in  good  time, 
Bernadotte  would  not  have  quitted  Hanover  at 
all.  or  if  he  had  done  so,  he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps ;  and  in  either  case  the 
catastrophe  at  Ulm,  to  which  he  so  essentially 
contributed,  would  not  have  taken  place.  But 
precious  time  was  lost,  money  was  withheld,  and 
the  very  small  number  of  native  British  forces 
which  Pitt's  government  thought  they  might 
spare  for  foreign  service  was  divided,  and  sent 
to  two  opposite  extremities  of  Europe ;  only 
5000  or  6000  Briti.sh  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  and,  counting  the  king's  German  legion 
and  other  foreign  corps,  the  entire  force  which 
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lauded  in  Swedish  Pomevania  {and  not  before  the 
month  of  October),  under  the  command  of  General 
Don  and  Lord  Cathcart,  fell  short  of  16,000  men. 
This  force  was  joined  by  12,000  Swedes,  and  by 
about  9000  or  10,000  Eussians.  The  supreme 
command  was  rather  nominally  than  really  in- 
trusted to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  after  re- 
covering Hanover,  was  to  advance  upon  Holland. 
But  there  could  be  no  advance  of  this  extensive 
kind  without  securing,  at  the  very  least,  the  neu- 
trality of  Prussia ;  and  a  mixed  army  of  less  than 
38,000  men,  and  the  delays  which  had  occurred, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  were  known 
to  exist  among  the  officers  in  command  of  it, 
Avere  but  little  calculated  to  give  to  Prussia  those 
convictions  she  wanted.  Pitt  had  despatched 
Lord  Harrowby  to  Berlin,  and  the  English  gen- 
erals were  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  effects  of 
his  lordship's  diplomacy  ;  but  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty, who  better  knew  the  chai'acter  of  that  cabi- 
net, and  who  forgot  that  he  had  not  a  force  suf- 
ticieut  to  dictate  to  Pi'ussia  with  her  200,000  men, 
wrote  some  impatient  and  rather  violent  notes  to 
Ills  Prussian  majesty.  The  coui-t  of  Berlin  com- 
plained ;  the  English  and  the  Russians  too  remon- 
strated ;  a  quarrel  was  the  consequence  ;  and  his 
Swedish  majesty, throwing  uji  the  command  of  the 
allied  army,  retii-ed  with  his  own  forces  to  Stral- 
smid.  After  more  than  thi-ee  weeks  had  been  spent 
in  waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Berlin, 
and  in  explaining  away  the  words  and  letters 
which  had  given  offence  to  his  Swedish  majesty, 
Gustavus  resumed  the  command,  and  the  petty 
allied  army  began  to  shake  itself :  but  it  was  now 
beyond  the  middle  of  November ;  and  in  the  in- 
terval Mack  had  surrendered  at  Ulm,  and  Bona- 
parte had  entered  Vienna — events  which  made 
the  Berlin  cabinet  more  vacillatory  than  before, 
and  more  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  neutrality 
with  regard  to  the  belligerent  party  that  was  so 
evidently  succumbing  in  the  present  struggle. 
Gustavus  marched  into  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, and  even  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Hamelii, 
where  Bernadotte  had  left  a  considerable  garri- 
son :  but  then  came  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  and  thereupon  the  allies  conceived 
no  alternative  was  left  them  but  to  get  back  with 
all  speed  to  their  respective  countries.  The  Bri- 
tish re-embarked;  the  Swedes  retired  again  to 
the  shelter  of  the  well-fortified  Stralsund ;  and 
the  Ruissians  retreated  into  Mecklenburg,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  their  shipping. 

The  operations  of  the  3000  British  troops,  who 
were  sent  to  the  south  of  Italy,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  following  year,  in  connection  with  the 
French  conquest  and  entire  occupation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples— an  event  which  would  have 
happened  about  the  time  it  did,  whether  the  al- 
lies had  or  had  not  induced  the  Neapolitan  court 


to  break  its  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French, 
although  our  sending  and  landing  of  troops  cer- 
tainly furnished  Bonaparte  with  good  materials 
and  colours  for  excusing  his  ambition,  and  his 
predetermined  aggrandizement. 

We  gladly  escape  from  these  continental  dis- 
asters and  disgraces  on  shore,  to  our  victories 
and  glories  at  sea.  But  for  our  successes  on  our 
own  element,  woful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
close  of  this  year,  1805.  With  the  joint  navies 
of  France  and  Spain,  Bonaparte  had  hoped  to 
gain  an  Austerlitz  by  sea.  Eluding  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Nelson,  now  in  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  Admiral  Villeneuve,  Avho  stole  out 
of  Toulon,  on  the  31st  of  March,  with  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  reached, 
after  an  indirect  course,  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  six  Spanish  sail  of  the 
line  and  two  French  ships  of  the  line,  with  10,000 
troops  on  board.  With  these  troops,  with  eigh- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  with  his  frigates,  Ville- 
neuve sailed  for  our  West  India  islands.  As 
soon  as  he  could  learn  the  course  he  had  taken, 
Nelson  followed  him  across  the  Atlantic  with 
only  ten  sail  of  the  line.  The  British  admiral 
reached  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  three 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  admiral  at 
Martinique.  Villeneuve  had  been  joined  by  two 
more  French  ships  of  the  line,  but  they  had 
brought  him  conflicting  and  bewildering  instruc- 
tions from  his  emperor,  and  he  had  been  able  to 
do  little  more  than  capture  and  burn  a  few  of 
our  merchant  vessels ;  and  so  soon  as  he  learned 
the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  Nelson,  he  set  sail  on 
his  return  for  Europe.  His  twenty  sail  of  the 
line  were  followed  by  our  ten.  Nelson  returned 
to  England  on  the  18th  of  August,  Avithout  hav- 
ing seen  anything  of  the  combined  fleet.  But 
Villeneuve  did  not  reach  port  without  an  action: 
he  was  attacked  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  Finisterre,  on 
the  22d  of  July.  The  Frenchman  had  still  his 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates ;  Calder 
had  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates; 
yet  he  captured  an  eighty-four  and  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship  (both  Spaniards),  and  was  much  cen- 
sured for  not  having  done  more.  After  this  ac- 
tion Villeneuve  ran  into  Ferrol  and  Coruna. 
He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Brest,  where  Gan- 
theaume  was  ready  to  join  him  with  the  Brest 
fleet,  which  counted  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line  ; 
but  upon  learning  tliat  Calder  had  joined  Admiral 
Cornwallis,  instead  of  sailing  for  Brest  he  ran 
round  the  Spanish  coast,  and  took  refuge  in 
Cadiz. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  day  on  which 
Villeneuve  got  into  Cadiz  Bay,  Admii-al  Gan- 
theaume,  who  was  expecting  him  at  Brest,  stood 
out  of  that  harbour  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the 
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line,  as  if  to  meet  him  a  little  way  out  at  sea. 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  was  watching  Gau- 
theaume,  had  at  this  moment  only  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line  with  him  ;  but  with  this  inferior  force 
he  moved  in  to  attack,  and,  after  a  distant  can- 
nonade, Gantheaume,  who  strained  his  eyes  in 
vain  in  looking  out  to  the  south  for  Villeneuve's 
fleet,  retired  to  the  protection  of  land  battei-ies, 
and  at  nightfall  returned  again  into  Brest  har- 
boui\  As  the  Frencli  and  Si)anish  squadrons  re- 
mained inactive,  the  other  movements  of  our 
fleets  were  of  little  importance,  until  Nelson  again 
took  the  chief  command. 

On  the  14th  of  September  tlie  foot  of  the  hero 
was  again  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  favourite 
shijj  the  Victory;  he  sailed  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  29th,  his  birth-day,  he  arrived  off  Cadiz,  and 


Caik  Trafalgar,  from  the  Shores  of  Barbary.— De  Capel  Brooke's  Sketches  in 
Spain  udlI  Morocco. 


joined  Lord  Collingwood.  A  novel  and  most  ad- 
mirable plan  of  attack  was  concerted,  and  with 
a  full  assurance  of  success,  the  fleet  awaited  the 
day  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  should  ven- 
ture out  to  sea.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  October 
when  Nelson  was  near  Cape  Trafalgar,  the  enemy 
was  discovered.  Nelson  told  Blackwood,  his 
captain,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
took  twenty  of  them.  He  asked  whether  the 
captain  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting. 
Blackwood  replied,  that  he  thought  the  whole 
fleet  understood  what  they  were  about.  But 
Nelson  gave  his  last  signal — "  England  expects 
EVERY  Man  to  do  his  Duty  ;"  and,  as  the  tele- 
graphic message  was  communicated  from  the 
mizzen- topgallant -masthead  of  the  Victory,  it 
was  greeted  with  three  cheers  on  board  of  every 
ship  in  the  fleet.  It  was  the  hour  of  noon  when 
this  most  memorable  of  our  sea-battles  began  in 
earnest.  Nelson's  customary  signal  on  going  into 
action,  "  Engage  the  enemy  more  closely,"  was  fast 
belayed   at  the    Victory's  main-topgallant-mast- 


head. The  entire  British  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one 
schooner,  and  one  cutter :  the  French  and 
Spaniards  united  counted  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line,- five  frigates,  and  two  brigs.  The  largest 
ships  on  our  side  were  the  Victory,  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  carried  Collin gwood's  flag,  and 
the  Britannia,  which  carried  the  flag  of  Rear- 
admiral  the  Earl  of  Northesk ;  they  mounted 
100  guns  each.  The  largest  ships  on  the  opposite 
side  were  the  Santissiina  Trinidad  of  1-30  guns, 
the  Principe  de  Asttcrias  of  112  guns,  the  Santa 
Anna,  of  112  guns,  and  the  Rayo  of  100  guns. 
The  British  had  four  ninety-eight  gun  ships,  and 
one  eighty -gun  ship :  the  enemy  had  six  eighty- 
gun  ships.  Of  the  smaller  line-of-battle  ships, 
mounting  sixty-four  guns,  the  British  had  three, 
and  the  enemy  only  one  :  the 
British  had  sixteen  seventy- 
four's,  the  enemy  twent)'- 
two.  Leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  frigates  and 
small  craft  on  both  sides, 
Nelson  had  but  2148  guns 
to  oppose  to  Villeneuve's 
2626  guns.  His  numerical 
inferiority  in  men  was  much 
greater  :  his  patched  -  up 
ships,  too,  were  inferior  in 
quality ;  but  his  immense 
superiority  lay  in  the  quality 
of  his  crews,  in  the  long- 
practised  skill  and  braveiy 
of  his  oflftcers,  in  his  own 
ready  resources,  and  in  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  inspired  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  fleet.  The  enemy  fought 
bravely  ;  but  by  three  o'clock  ten  ships  of  their 
line  had  struck,  and  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  a 
prisoner.  The  victory  was  completed  in  another 
half -hour;  Init  Nelson  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  a  rifle-ball  fired  from  the  mizzen-top  of  one  of 
the  French  ships,  and  he  was  breathing  his  last 
as  the  sailors  were  shouting  triumphantly.  Two 
Spanish  admirals  had  surrendered.  In  all,  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line  had  struck  to  Nelson  at  Tra- 
falgar. Admiral  Gravina,  in  the  Principe  deAstu- 
rias,  a  112-gun  ship,  fell  away  to  leeward  of  the 
rear,  and  made  off",  with  four  other  ships.  Five 
other  ships,  four  French  and  one  Spanish,  un- 
der Villeneuve's  second.  Rear  admiral  Duma- 
noir,  which  had  sustained  little  or  no  damage  in 
their  masts  and  sails,  while  hardly  any  of  the 
hard-fought  British  ships  had  a  stick  left  stand- 
ing, liauled  off  to  windward ;  but  as  Dumanoii- 
passed  the  Roycd  Sovereign,  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  Victory,  which  were  lying  like  logs  upon  the 
water,  he  and  the  three  French  ships  with  him 
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]ioured  their  shot,  not  only  into  those  British 
ships,  but  also  into  the  Spanish  prizes  they  had 
made.  Both  Graviua  and  Duniauoir  escaped 
from  the  battle ;  but  Gravina  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  and  Dumanoir  and  his  squadron,  fell 
in,  in  their  flight,  with  Sir  Eichard  Strachan, 
who  was  cruising  in  search  of  the  Eochefort 
squadron,  and  were  all  taken  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. The  Achille,  a  French  seventy-four, 
after  having  surrendered,  by  some  mismanage- 
ment of  her  crew  took  fire  and  blew  up ;  200  of 
her  men  were  saved  by  British  tenders,  who 
picked  them  out  of  the  water.  The  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken,  including  the  land  forces 
on  board,  amounted  to  nearly  12,000.  The  total 
British  loss  in  the  battle  was  1587,  including 
many  officers,  besides  the  greatest  of  all.  Cap- 
tain Duff  of  the  Mars,  and  Cajitaiu  Cooke  of  the 
Bellerophon,  were  among  the  slain.  The  French, 
out  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  preserved  only 
nine,  and  the  Spaniards,  out  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  preserved  only  six.  The  moral  effect  was  as 
great  as  the  physical  one ;  between  the  two,  the 
marine  force  at  the  .disjjosal  of  Bonaparte  might 
be  said  to  be  annihilated. 

Nelson's  crowning  glory  rescued  England  from 
all  chance  of  invasion,  and  left  her  sovereign  of 
the  seas.     After  the  battle  of  Traf.ilgar  the  task 
of  the  British  navy,  that  had   attained    under 
Nelson  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had 
never  approached  before,  was  of  the  easiest  exe- 
cution:  nor   could   reverse,  defeat,  or   disgrace 
have  possibly  attended  our  flag  iu  any  seas,  if 
our  changing  boards  of  admiralty  and  variable 
governments  had  known  how  to  make  use  of  the 
mighty  powers  and  energies  at  their  disposal,  and 
had  discarded,  on  the  one  hand,  their  proneness 
to  jobbery,  or  to  political  trafficking  in  promo- 
tions, and  on  the  other  hand  their  incidental  fits 
of  economy.     The  French,  indeed,  henceforward 
renounced  all  hope  of  invading  and  conquering 
England  ;  nay,  even  of  contending  with  her  as  a 
maritime  power ;  but  they  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  found  moi-e  than  an  equivalent,  in 
the  easy  subjugation  and  plunder  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  that  the  continental  system,  which  be- 
gan to  occupy  Bonaparte's  mind  as  soon  as  his 
navy  was  destroyed,  would;  by  closing  all   the 
ports  of  Europe  to  English  commerce,  reduce  the 
]n'oud  rival  of  France  to  poverty  and  despair 
The  Spaniards  generally  had  fought  bravely  in 
the  action  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  people 
was  not  in  that  cause ,  some  humane  and  jjolitic 
proceedings  of  Collingwood,  being  su])eradded  to 
the  very  unfavourable  effects  produced  V)y  Dun)a- 
noir's  conduct,  antl  by  various  other  deeds  of  their 
French  allies,  pi-oduced  a  sudden  popular  i-eac- 
tion  favourable  to  the  English.     All  this  tended 
to  obliterate  the  recollections  of  the  melancholy 


affair  of  the  four  treasure-frigates,  and  to  qualify 
the  Spaniards  for  that  close  alliance  with  the 
English  into  which  they  were  so  soon  driven  by 
Bonaparte  ;  and  it  enabled  Collingwood  to  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  over  the  people  of  Spain 
at  the  commencement  of  their  gi'eat  rising. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  acknowledged  that 
the  French  could  no  longer  think  of  contending 
with  us  at  sea,  was  brought  over  to  England,  but 
was  almost  immediately  liberated  on  ])arole,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  himself  to  have  been  retained 
a  close  prisoner;  for  scarcely  had  he  reached 
Eennes  on  his  way  to  Paris  when  his  name  was 
added  to  that  ambiguous  list  of  suicides  which 
was  headed  by  the  names  of  Pichegru  and 
Wright. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
glories  of  Trafalgar,  our  arms  were  attended  with 
signal  success  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  a  land  war 
was  there  carried  on,  not  in  the  petty  manner 
practised  by  us  on  the  European  continent,  but 
on  a  grand  scale.  Notwithstanding  the  victories 
of  Generals  Lake  and  Arthur  Wellesley  in  1802-3, 
a  fresh  Mahratta  war  broke  out  in  1804.  The 
great  chief,  Holkar,  who  had  remained  inactive 
during  the  war  against  Scindia  and  the  Eajah  of 
Bei'ar,  and  who  had  been  strengthening  himself 
while  they  had  been  rushing  to  their  ruin,  sud- 
denly assumed  an  attitude  which  excited  alarm 
or  suspicion.  Having  refused  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  negotiation.  General,  now  Lord  Lake, 
and  General  Eraser,  were  sent  against  Holkar. 
One  or  two  hill-fortresses  were  stormed,  a  skir- 
mish or  two  were  fought,  and  then,  on  the  13tli 
of  November,  1804,  Holkar's  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, strongly  posted  near  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  in 
the  midst  of  tanks,  topes,  and  morasses,  were  en- 
tirely defeated  by  General  Eraser,  who  charged 
them  with  the  bayonet,  under  a  terrific  fire  of 
round,  grape,  and  chain  shot.  Unfortunately,  a 
cannon-ball  took  ott"  Eraser's  leg,  and  he  died  of 
his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  Lord  Lake  gained  another  victory  at 
Furruckabad.  This  would  have  finished  the  war 
but  for  a  new  alliance  which  Holkar  contracted 
with  the  powerful  Eajah  of  Bhurt]DOor.  Lake 
instantly  turned  his  arms  against  the  territory  of 
that  rajah,  and  drove  the  Mahrattas  out  of  seve- 
ral of  his  fortresses.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1805,  his  lordship  marched  to  the  city  of  Bhurt- 
poor,  the  excessively  strong  and  well-defended 
capital  of  the  rajah,  and  on  the  3d  he  commenced 
a  siege  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  India,  and  which  witnessed  min- 
ings and  explosions  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
Two  assaults  were  repulsed  by  the  besieged,  with 
great  loss  to  the  besiegers.  At  length  Holkar's 
general,  Meer  Khan,  having  been  entirely  routed 
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and  chased  out  of  the  country  by  General  Smith,  i  forfeit,  but  also  to  put  him  in  possession  of  terri- 
and  Holkar  himself  so  much  reduced  that  he    tory  to  which  it  was  believed  he   never  had  any 


could  give  no  assistance  to  his  ally,  the  rajah 
made  proposals  for  peace,  and  on  the  10th  of 
April  he  repaired  in  person  to  Lord  Lake's  camp. 
The  terms  granted  to  him  were: — 1.  That  the 
fortress  of  Deeg  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  that  the  rajah  should  renounce 
for  ever  all  connection  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  2.  That  he 
should  pay  to  the 
Company  twenty 
lacs  of  rupees,  and 
restore  to  it  some 
territories  which 
had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the 
Comjjany.  3.  That 
he  should  deliver 
up  one  of  his  sons 
as  an  hostage.  At 
this  juncture  the 
now  aged  and  in- 
firm Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  arrived  to 
succeed  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  as 
governor-general ; 
but  he  fell  sick 
on  the  road,  as  he 
was  travelling  to 
the  upper  provin- 
ces to  confer  with 
Lord  Lake,  and 
died  at  Ghazipoor, 
nearBenai-eSjWith- 
in  three  months 
after  his  return 
to  India.  Scindia  ,_-^ 
now  separated  his 
forces  from  those 
of  Holkar,  and  inv 

])lored  for  a  j^eace.  Holkar  spurred  away  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  seek  fresh  allies  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Sikhs,  giving  out  that  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes  of 
Afghanistan.  Lake  followed  him,  and  never  al- 
lowed him  rest  until  he  had  driven  him  beyond 
the  Hyphasis,  the  boundary  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  conquests.  But  a  timid,  money-sparing 
])olicy  now  prevailed  in  the  council  of  Calcutta; 
Lake  was  checked  in  his  career  of  victory,  and 
was  ordered  to  grant  the  peace  for  which  the 
ruined  Mahratta  was  praying.  The  negotiations 
were  neither  long  nor  difficult,  though  they  must 
Lave  been  painful  to  his  lordship ;  for  he  was 
bound  by  his  instructions  to  reinstate  Holkar, 
not  only  in  his  own  dominions,  from  which  he 
had  been  driven,  and  which  he  had  deserved  to 


right.  In  conformity  w^ith  the  new  system  of 
policy  which  liad  been  adopted  of  abandoning  all 
connection  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally, 
with  the  territories  to  the  westward  of  the 
Jumna,  Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to  dissolve  the 
defensive  alliances  which  we  had  contracted  with 
the  Eajah  of  Gyssore  and  other  inferior  powers 

who  had  rendered 
essential  services 
to  his  lordship, and 
who  looked  upon 
their  ruin  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  as  an  inevit- 
able consequence 
of  their  beingaban- 
doned  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 

As  Lord  Lake, 
Sir  John  Malcolm, 
and  every  other  en- 
lightened man  in 
India  (whose  eyes 
were  not  distracted 
by  the  prospect  of 
a  present  saving  of 
money)  had  clearly 
foreseen,tliese  trea- 
ties, with  their  con- 
cessions and  re- 
nunciations, gave 
only  a  transitory 
calm  to  the  coun- 
try. But  the  cam- 
paigns, we  repeat, 
had  been  conduct- 
ed iu  a  glorious 
style ;  the  reports 
of  them  in  Eng- 
land came  oppor- 
tunely to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  nation— a  nation 
which  had  little  to  fear,  when  it  could  breed  and 
send  forth  such  men  as  fought  with  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar,  and  marched  and  fought  with  Wel- 
lesley and  Lake  in  Hindoostan. 

Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  21st  January.  Pitt's  govern- 
ment had  never  been  so  weak  as  now,  and  the 
uneasiness  of  the  king  seemed  to  threaten  an- 
other return  of  his  distressing  and  incapacitat- 
ing malady.  The  health  of  the  premier  had  been 
visibly  affected  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
session.  In  the  autumn  he  repaired  to  Bath  ;  but 
the  sanatory  effect  of  those  waters  and  that  ge- 
nial air,  w^as  prevented  by  the  dismal  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Ulm,  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  of   Austria's   seceding  from  the    coalition  ; 
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and  these  calamities  on  the  Contiueut  appear  to 
liave  assumed  such  a  maguitude  in  his  eyes  as 
almost  to  blind  him  to  the  gain,  glory,  and 
triumph  of  Trafalgar.  He  came  up  to  town  as 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approached;  but  he 
Avas  too  ill  to  attend  to  much  business,  and  on 
the  appointed  day,  when  the  houses  met,  he  was 
lying  in  a  dying  state  at  his  country  house  at 
Putney.  The  royal  speech  was  delivered,  not  by 
the  king  in  person,  but  by  commission.  Two 
days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Pitt  expired 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  After  some 
uugeuerous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Foxites,  Mr. 
Lascelles,  on  the  27th  January,  moved,  "That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
lie  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
remains  of  the  late  Eight  Honourable  William 
Pitt  be  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  that 
a  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  with 
an  insci-iption  expressive  of  the  irrepai'able  loss 
the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  statesman."  This  was  opposed,  with 
more  oi*  less  illiberal  heat,  by  Lord  Folkestone, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Fox,  and  otliers.  Hawkins 
Browne,  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Lord  Temple, 
Ryder,  George  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Wil- 
berforce  warmly  sup])orted  the  motion,  variously 
expressing  their  astonishment  or  disgust  at  the 
disappointment  of  their  expectations,  that,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  party  considerations  would 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  the  pro- 
])osed  honours  to  the  dead— to  the  unflinching, 
lionest,  disinterested  statesman — would  have 
been  voted  unanimously.  Fox  and  his  opposi- 
tion persevered  to  the  dividing  of  the  house  ;  but 
the  division  strongly  marked  the  .superior  gene- 
i-osity  of  that  assembly,  the  numbers  being, /or  | 
Mr.  Lascelles'  motion  2.58,  against  it  only  89. 
And,  at  this  moment,  few  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  Fox's  stepping  into  the  post  which 
Pitt  had  vacated;  and  if  Pitt  had  been  alive, 
and  in  his  place,  he  could,  on  no  ciuestion  what- 
ever, have  commanded  more  than  a  very  slight 
majority. 

Pitt  was  accordingly  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Fox  w^as  so  very  soon  to  be  laid 
l)y  his  side.  But  more  was  required  from  ])ar- 
1  lament  than  the  vote  for  a  tomb  in  the  Abbey. 
Pitt  had  died  penniless,  and  had  left  debts  to  a 
large  amount.  W  ilberf  orce  generously  attempted 
to  raise  the  money  by  subscription  among  politi- 
•cal  and  private  friends  ;  but  his  efforts  did  little 
more  than  elicit  a  miserable  exhibition  of  ingrati- 
tude and  baseness.  Notliiug  therefore  was  left 
1  )ut  an  application  to  the  public  imrse.  A  motion 
for  a  grant  of  £40,000  was  made  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  was  carried 


without  opposition.  In  private,  as  in  public 
affairs,  Pitt  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  ;  but  never  had  a  minister  that  ruled 
the  country  for  twenty  long  years,  or  for  a  half 
or  a  fourth  of  that  time,  done  so  little  to  enrich 
himself  or  his  family — never  had  statesman  and 
disjDenser  of  patronage  and  places  been  more  in- 
different to  his  interests.  Even  in  Fox's  long 
harangue  against  the  public  funeral — and  which, 
after  all,  was  more  a  criticism  on  the  wording  of 
an  epita^jh,  the  inscription  to  be  put  on  a  tomb- 
stone, than  anything  else — he  himself  had  con- 
fessed that  no  minister  was  ever  more  disinter- 
ested, as  far  as  related  to  pecuniary  matters — 
that  his  integrity  and  moderation  in  this  respect 
wei-e  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  when 
he  died. 

As  tlie  king's  antipathies  to  Fox  were  undimin- 
ished, an  attempt  was  made  to  patch  up  the  min- 
istry which  Pitt  had  formed,  and  to  ])lace  Lord 
Hawkesbury  at  the  head  of  it.  But  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  declined  this  dangerous  promotion.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  king  then  tried  Addington, 
and  that  Addington  refused,  from  a  sense  of  the 
impracticability  of  forming  a  government  cajm- 
ble  of  resisting  the  coalesced  and  formidable  oppo- 
sition. It  is  stated  as  a  certainty,  that  an  offer 
was  made  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  India,  by  the  remainder  of 
Pitt's  ministry,  and,  of  course,  Avith  the  king's 
approbation,  to  take  the  lead  of  administration ; 
and  that  the  marquis  immediately  and  distinctly 
declined  it.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but  to 
call  in  Lord  Grenville;  and,  as  Grenville  was 
pledged  to  the  Foxites,  or  to  the  principle  of  a 
comprehensive  ministry,  with  "all  the  talents" 
or  chiefs  of  different  parties  in  it,  the  king  was 
at  last  compelled  to  admit  Fox  also.  The  follow- 
ing ai'rangements  Avei-e  finally  settled,  and  were 
announced  to  the  public  on  the  4th  of  February: — 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Fox, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  Viscount 
Sidmouth  (Addington),  lord  privy -seal;  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  lord  president  of  the  council ;  Lord 
Howick  (Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Earl 
of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Earl 
Spencer,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment; Windham,  secretary  for  the  colonies; 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
Erskiue,  lord  high-chancellor  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  who  had  been  created  Baron  Minto  after 
his  return  to  England  from  losing  Corsica,  had 
the  patronage  and  management  of  India,  as  pi-e- 
sident  of  the  board  of  control.  All  places  were 
swept  clean,  and  new  men  put  into  them.  So 
thorough  a  ministerial  change  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  many  yeai's.  Among  the  minor 
appointments,  Sheridan  obtained  that  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy;  and  even  this  place,  Avhich 
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gave  him  no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  appears  to  have 
been  grudgingly  and  reluctantly  bestowed.    Lord 
Auckland  became  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
with  Earl  Temj^le  for  vice-president ;  Earl  Temple 
(who  had  thus  two  places)  and  Lord  John  Town- 
shend,  joint  paymasters  of  the  forces ;   General 
Fitzgerald,  secretary  at  war,  &c.  The  law  appoint- 
ments were — Pigott  to  be  attorney-general,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Eomily  to  be  solicitor-generah    Law, 
who  had  been  made  Lord  Chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
created  Baron  Ellenborough,in 
1802,    by   the  Addingtonians, 
was,  by  rather  a  startling  no- 
velty, brought  into  the  cabinet. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
family,  friends,  and  dependants 
had  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  mosaic  opposition,  be- 
came Lord-lieutenant  of   Ire- 
land.   From  the  first,  this  cabi- 
net carried  in  its  construction 
the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
No  one  acquainted  with  public 
affairs,  with  the  temper  of  the 
court,   and  of  parliament  and 
the  country,  believed  that  this 
"motley   wear"    would    wear 
long;     nor    would     it,     even 
though  Fox,  the  real  but  not 
the  nominal   head  of  it,  hail 
not  been  carried  so  soon  to  the 
Abbey.     There   was  jealousy, 
incompatibility,  and  disagree- 
ment between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Charles  Fox.     Windham, 
again,  differed  both  with  Gren- 
ville and  with  Fox  on  many 
essential    points   of    home   as 
well  as  of  foreign  policy;  and 
Sidmouth  differed  from  them 
all  three.    There  was  wanting,  too,  that  harmony 
or  sympathy  with  the  court,  without  which  no 
ministry  can  ex^sect  to  do  much  good,  or  to  enjoy 
a  long  existence. 

As  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  Fox  had  the 
management  of  the  most  important  and  the 
most  difficult  affairs  of  government.  As  he  had 
been  declaring  for  thirteen  long  years  and  more 
that  the  present  war  was  unnecessary,  that  its 
origin  was  iniquitous  as  its  conduct  was  imbecile, 
he  could  hardly  do  less  than  make  some  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  peace.  It  appears,  too,  that  he  cal- 
culated somewhat  on  his  personal  influence  with 
Bonaparte,  and  on  the  pacific  professions  he  had 
made  to  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris.  Upon 
some  emjoty  compliments  and  vague  expressions 
now  used  by  the  conqueror.  Fox  commenced  a 
long  correspondence  with  Talleyrand  for  the  pur- 
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230se  of  obtaining— what  was  not  to  be  obtained 
from  Bonaj)arte,  without  leaving  him  the  master 
of  the  Continent,  without  the  sacrifice  on  our  part 
of  all  public  faith — a  peace,  a  sure  and  durable 
i  peace.     In  his  first  letter  on  this  great  subject, 
1  Fox,  who  was  now  a  minister,  and  not  a  leader  of 
opposition,  confessed  the  difilculties  which  stood 
1  in  the  way  of  negotiation  ;   that  the  treaty   of 
!  Amiens  could  not  now  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
that  England  could  not  think 
of  consenting  to  a  short  and 
uncertain   truce ;    and   he  de- 
clared that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  determined  to  keep 
faith  with  all  its  allies  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  conclude  no- 
thing except  in  concert  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose 
armies  were  still  in  the  field, 
and    to    whom    England    was 
bound  by  the  closest  ties  of 
alliance.     On  discovering  the 
determination   of  the   French 
cabinet  not  to  admit  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  either  as  a 
contracting  party  or  as  a  me- 
diator.   Fox    ought    to    have 
bi-okeu  off  his  correspondence  ; 
for  the  continuance  of  it  could 
only   dishearten   the    Russian 
army,  and  instil  into  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet  doubts  and  mis- 
givings as  to  the  honesty  and 
steadiness  of  the  English  cabi- 
net; but  Fox  continued  to  write 
long  letters  to  Talleyrand,  to 
betray  an  eagerness  for  enter- 
ing upon   negotiations,  which 
the  French,  in  spite  of  his  de- 
clarations  that   Britain   itself 
had  nothing  to  fear — that  her 
resources  were  as  abundant  as  ever — attributed 
to  a  terror  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  an  inward  convic- 
tion of  the  inability  of  Britain  to  continue  the  war 
much  longer.     Talleyrand,  whose  letters  savour 
of  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte,  limited  his  corre- 
spondence to  the  most  vague,  equivocal  expres- 
sions, avoiding  every  positive  point,  every  word 
that  might  commit  him  or  his  court  to  any  fixed 
line  of  action,  and  giving  back  to  Fox,  and  with 
interest,  his  philanthropic  apophthegms  and  gene- 
rous syllogisms.    This  correspondence  was  good  as 
a  homily,  or  as  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  and 
philanthropy ;  but  as  a  negotiation,  or  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  feasible  and  positive  treaty  of  peace, 
it  was  nothing.     Fox,  upon  a  mere  hint  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 


William  Pitt.' 


'  From  the  statue  iu  broiize,  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R.  A.,  erected 
in  Ediiibui-gh  bv  the  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland. 
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of  the  British  government,  appointed  Lord  Yar- 
mouth (the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford)  to  act  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris.  Lord  Yarmouth 
had  long  been  living  in  France — at  the  English  de- 
pot at  Verdun — having  been  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand and  more  travellers  seized  and  detained  as 
I)risoners  of  war,  at  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  Before  he  could  enter  upon  any  dis- 
cussion, the  French  invaded  and  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  put  forth  a  claim  to  the 
possession  of  its  dependency,  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  asmall  British  army  had  now  been  collected 
to  defend  our  fugitive  ally,  the  Bourbon  king. 
There  was  on  both  sides  a  promise  that  these  ne- 
gotiations should  be  kept  a  profound  secret — an 
agreement  diskonourable  to  England ;  but  the 
French,  who  hoped  to  break  U23  our  alliances, 
adroitly  divulged  the  secret  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  to  well-nigh  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope. Hence  arose  a  downright  quarrel  between 
Lord  Yarmouth  and  M.  d'Oubril,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Paris.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
Bonapai'te  were  inadmissible;  but  Fox,  persevei"- 
iug  in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  determined  to  send 
over  to  Paris  a  public  and  openly  accredited  pleni- 
potentiary to  treat  for  peace.  The  person  he  se- 
lected for  this  mission  was  Lord  Lauderdale.  The 
Scotch  earl  soon  found  he  could  do  no  more  than 
the  English  earl  had  done.  Lauderdale's  nego- 
tiations lasted  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the  6th 
of  October,  when  they  were  broken  off  by  a  de- 
mand for  passports.  Fox  had  laid  down  no  basis, 
or  none  on  which  Bonaparte's  negotiators  would 
meet  him ;  and  the  results  of  his  pacific  policy 
were  an  increase  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  our  allies. 
"We  return  to  the  business  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Windham  brought  in  his  plan  for  altering  the 
military  system,  and  particularly  the  mode  of  re- 
cruiting the  army,  which  certainly  called  for  ira- 
jorovement,  as  hitherto  men  had  been  enlisted  for 
life.  Conscription  or  force,  he  said,  could  not  be 
resorted  to  in  England :  the  enlistments  must  be 
voluntary,  and,  to  render  them  prompt  and  suffi- 
cient in  number,  the  term  of  service  must  be 
limited,  and  the  condition  of  the  soldier  improved ; 
the  trade  of  the  soldier  must  be  brought  to  a  com- 
petition with  the  other  trades  usually  followed 
by  the  poorer  classes.  For  this  purpose,  Windham 
proposed  that  the  soldiers  raised  in  future  should 
be  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years ;  that  this  term 
should  be  divided,  for  the  infantry,  into  three 
periods  of  seven  years  each  ;  and,  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  fir.st  period  to  be  ten  years,  the 
second  six,  and  the  third  five  yeai's ;  that  at  the 
end  of  each  period  a  man  might  have  a  right  to 
claim  his  discharge,  and  that  his  privileges,  pen- 
sions, &c.,  should  be  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  his  service.    As  the  first  step  neces- 


saiy  to  inti'oduce  this  change,  "Windham  moved 
for  a  bill  to  repeal  Pitt's  additional  force  bill. 
Here  he  encountered  the  full  brunt  of  opposition, 
with  speeches  from  Castlereagh  and  Canning. 
But  on  the  14th  of  May  the  repealing  bill  passed 
through  the  commons.  In  the  lords  it  met  with 
great  opposition  ;  but  it  was  finally  carried. 
Windham's  plan  for  limited  service  was  then  in- 
troduced (on  May  30th)  by  way  of  a  clause  to  be 
inserted  in  the  annual  mutiny  bill.  The  opposi- 
tion was  again  powerful  ;  but  the  clause  was 
voted  and  inserted.  A  bill  for  the  training  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  200,000, 
out  of  those  that  Avere  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the 
militia;  a  bill  to  suspend  the  ballot  for  the 
militia  in  England  for  two  yeai's,  with  a  reserved 
power  to  government  of  recurring  to  it  in  order 
to  supply  the  vacancies  of  any  corps  which  should 
be  reduced  below  its  quota ;  a  bill  called  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  Bill,  to  give  a  legal  security  to 
invalid,  disabled,  and  discharged  soldiers  for  such 
pensions  and  allowances  as  they  were  entitled  to; 
a  bill  for  augmenting  the  pay  of  infantry  officers 
of  the  regular  array  ;  and  a  bill  for  settling  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  of  yeomanry,  volunteers, 
militia  forces,  and  troops  of  the  line,  completed 
Windham's  new  military  system,  and  were  all 
carried,  though  not  without  opposition.  Au  in- 
crease was  also  voted  to  the  pay  of  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, and  pi-ivates  of  the  line,  to  the  Chelsea 
pensions,  and  to  the  pensions  of  officers'  widows 
— three  points  on  which  the  house  was  unanimous. 
On  the  whole,  the  British  army,  which  began  to 
improve  rapidly  soon  after  these  enactments — 
though  certainly  the  improvement  was  not  owing 
solely  to  them — owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
AVindham.  Similar  benefits  were  voted  to  the 
navy.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Howick,  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  additional  pay  was  allowed  to 
the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen,  and  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  allowances  to  out-pensioners 
were  increased.  But  there  was  a  most  unwise  and 
unpatriotic-looking  delay  in  voting  the  proper . 
honours  and  rewards  to  those  who  had  fought 
at  Trafalgar. 

The  budget  for  the  year  was  opened  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
on  the  28th  of  March.  The  i^ermaneut  taxes 
were  stated  at  ,£32,535,971.  The  requisite  sup- 
plies for  the  year  were  put  at  J48,916,000.  Of 
this  enormous  sum,  i;i5,281,000  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  navy — ^18,500,000  to  the  army — 
=£4,718,000  to  the  ordnance,  including  ordnance 
sea-service.  Among  the  projjosed  ways  and 
means  were  another  loan  of  i.'18,000,000,  and 
war-taxes  to  the  amount  of  £19,500,000.  The 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  showed  himself 
a  good  accountant  and  a  clear  expositor  ;  but  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  no  proof  of  financial  genius; 
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lie  showed  no  originality  of  concej^tion ;  and, 
though  nurtured  in  the  school  of  Adam  Smitli 
and  the  Edinburgh  philosophers  and  economists, 
he  laid  on  or  retained  taxes  which  could  not 
but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  manufactures  and 
commerce.  He  imposed,  for  example,  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  a  ton  on  pig-iron.  He  also  kept 
up  that  old  petty-tax  system,  by  which  a  modi- 
cum of  money  was  raised  at  an  infinitude  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  and  wherein,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  amount  was  half  eaten  up  by  the 
expenses  of  collection.  He  imposed  an  additional 
duty  on  beer  and  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  a  paltry 
tax  on  appraisements,  which  was  calculated  at 
^66,000  per  annum.  But  his  lordship's  great 
financial  move  was  the  sini2)le  but  bold  one  of 
raising  the  income  or  proj^ei'ty  tax  from  6|  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  making  it  to  extend  to  all  pro- 
perty above  fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  pig-iron 
tax,  which  he  calculated  would  yield  £500,000 
per  annum,  met  with  a  great  o]iposition ;  but 
this  was  nothing  corapai-ed  to  the  storm  raised 
by  the  sudden  and  high  increase  of  the  pi'operty- 
tax  to  10  per  cent.  In  spite  of  their  dangerous, 
demoralizing  effects,  lotteries  were  continued  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  government.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  however,  introduced  sundry  improvements 
in  the  auditing  of  accounts,  in  regulating  the 
excise-office,  custom-house,  and  other  public 
offices,  so  as  to  prevent  the  jiractice  of  public 
ofticers  deriving  ^jrofit  from  the  j^ublic  money  in 
their  hands.  Some  sliglit  improvements  were 
also  made  in  the  acts  regulating  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a 
law  was  passed  for  permitting  the  free  interchange 
of  grain  of  every  kind  between  the  two  islands. 

But  the  glory  of  this  session,  and  of  this  min- 
istry, is  held  to  be  the  blow  struck  at  the  slave- 
trade.  By  the  labours  of  many  years,  Wilber- 
force,  Clarkson,  and  their  numerous  and  influen- 
tial friends,  had  at  last  prepared  the  majority 
of  the  country  and  of  parliament  for  this  mea- 
sure, which,  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
favoured  by  the  advocacy  and  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
who  had  delivered  on  the  subject  some  of  the  best 
speeches  he  ever  spoke.  This  preparation  had 
been  slow  and  gradual ;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  measures  which  could  not  be  carried  in 
1805  under  Pitt,  were  carried  in  1806  under 
Fox,  simply  because  the  time  was  more  ripe  for 
them.  Yet,  even  now,  the  measures  carried 
were  far  less  extensive  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined— they  were  only  instalments  and  advances 
towards  a  total  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
— some  few  instalments  added  to  those  several 
acts  and  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  in 
favour  of  the  negroes  during  Pitt's  long  admin- 
istration. We  repeat,  it  was  the  work  of  time : 
and,  possibly  (if  there  is  blame),  Pitt  was  no 


more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing,  at  an  early 
period,  what  Fox  did,  than  Fox  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  doing  what  was  done  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  when  the  Whig  government 
of  Earl  Grey  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes. 

If  Pitt  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  his  friend  and  colleague  Lord 
Melville,  when  alive  and  in  power,  there  was 
but  slight  chance  that  that  prosecution  would 
be  let  sleep  now  that  he  was  gone,  and  his  adver- 
saries in  place.  The  trial  commenced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  the  29th  of  Aj^ril,  before  the 
lords,  the  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons 
being  present  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
The  articles  of  the  charge  were  ten  in  number : 
but  in  substance  only  three: — 1.  That,  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  Lord  Melville  had  applied 
divers  sums  of  public  money  to  his  private  use 
and  profit.  2.  That  he  had  permitted  his  pay- 
master. Trotter,  to  take  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  issued  to  it  on  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navj^,  and  to  jilace  it  in 
his  own  name  with  his  private  banker.  3.  That 
he  had  jjermitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so 
abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  emolument, 
and  had  himself  derived  profit  thei'efrom. 

Whitbread,  the  chief  manager,  was  not  a 
Burke ;  office-books  and  bankers'  accounts  were 
but  indifferent  materials  for  rhetoric ;  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  the  public,  now  that  the  first 
excitement  was  worn  away,  were  weaiy  of  the 
subject  ;  and  of  the  upper  classes  the  majority, 
though  admitting  some  carelessness  and  irregu- 
larity, considered  Dundas  as  an  ill-used  man. 
Nearly  all  the  attractions  were  wanting  that 
crowded  Westminster  Hall  with  rank,  genius, 
and  fashion  at  the  commencement  of  Warren 
Hastings'  trial.  The  attendance  was  thin  and 
flat,  and  the  proceedings  were  run  over  pretty 
mixch  in  the  manner  of  an  auditing  of  accounts. 
It  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Trotter 
had  made  up  for  the  miserable  deficiency  of  his 
salary  by  deriving  j^rofit  from  the  banking  house 
of  Coutts  on  the  deposits ;  that  Melville  had 
made  temporary  use  of  sums  of  money,  but  had 
repaid  them  all,  and  with  interest :  but  Whit- 
bread's  evidence  failed  altogether  in  proving 
that  Melville  had  ever  sought  private  emolument 
from  the  deposits,  or  had  ever  abstracted  any 
public  money  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it 
for  himself.  There  were  altogether  only  sixteen 
days  of  trial.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Howick, 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Dr.  F.  Laurence,  though 
managers,  scarcely  opened  their  lips  during  the 
proceedings;  and  except  two  long,  hard,  and 
dry  orations  from  Whitbread,  no  speech  was 
delivered  on  that  side.  On  June  the  12th,  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  trial,  the  lords  voted  on  the 
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•several  charges.  The  number  of  peers  that 
voted  was  135.  When  the  clei-k,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  had  cast  up  the  numbers  at  the  wool- 
sack, the  chancellor  ordered  proclaniatiou  for 
silence;  which  being  made,  his  lordship  ad- 
dressed the  house  : — "  My  lords,  a  majority  of  the 
lords  have  acquitted  Henry  Viscount  Melville 
of  the  high  ci'imes  and  misdemeanours  charged 
upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  commons, 
and  of  all  things  contained  therein."  Their 
lordships  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  the  chancellor  having  announced 
there  that  the  impeachment  was  dismissed,  the 
whole  business,  which  had  cost  the  country  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  ended. 


The  present  ministry,  by  their  new  bill,  and 
their  debates  on  the  regular  army,  in  which  they 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teei'S,  had  given  great  oifence  to  a  very  numerous 
part  of  the  nation ;  their  financial  measures 
gained  them  no  credit  with  the  country  at  large  ; 
but  what  drew  down  upon  them  the  greatest 
weight  of  discredit  and  unpopularity,  was  their 
ungenerous  conduct  with  respect  to  that  un- 
happy woman,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23d  of  July. 
During  the  last  month  of  this  session  ill  health 
had  wholly  prevented  the  attendance  of  Fox. 
It  was  evident  to  most  of  his  friends  that  he  was 
X'apidly  following  Pitt  to  the  grave. 
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fSicily — Gaeta  surrender.'!  to  the  French — Expedition  of  Sir  Home  Pophani  to  Buenos  Ayres — Buenos  Ayres 
capitulates — The  colonists  rally,  and  compel  the  British  troo]is  to  surrender — Subsequent  movements  of 
Popham's  expedition — Louis  Bonaparte  appointed  by  his  brother  King  of  Holland — Bonaparte  becomes  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine — His  hostile  purposes  towards  Prussia- — Mutual  complaints  between 
him  and  Prussia — Preparations  of  Bonaparte  for  a  Prussian  campaign — Delay  of  British  and  Russian  aid  to 
Prussia — Bonaparte  commences  tiie  war— He  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena— His  Berlin  decree 
against  British  commerce — Bonaparte  holds  out  delusive  hopes  to  the  Poles — He  applies  in  vain  to  Kosciusko 
for  his  co-operation — He  uses  the  name  of  Kosciusko  without  permission — He  excites  the  Poles  against  the 
Russians— He  enters  Poland— Battle  between  the  French  and  Russians  at  Pultusk— Unprovided  condition  of 
Russia  for  the  war — Death  of  Fox — Changes  in  the  British  cabinet — A  new  parliament  opened — Its  unsatis- 
factory proceedings— Liberal  supplies  voted  for  the  war- Progress  of  the  slave  trade  abolition  bill — Unpo- 
pularity of  the  ministry — Attempts  in  behalf  of  Catholic  emancipation — They  are  unsuccessful — The  ministry 
dismissed  and  a  new  one  appointed — Popular  agitation  against  Popery — The  parliament  dissolved — The  war 
continued  in  South  America— Monte  Video  taken  by  the  British— General  VV'hitelocke  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand iu  South  America — His  unfitness  and  injudicious  proceedings  —  His  unsuccessful  attack  on  Buenos 
Ayres— Disgraceful  close  of  the  expedition— Whitelocke  brought  to  triil  and  cashiered— Commencement  of 
hostile  proceedings  between  Britain  and  Turkey— A  British  fleet  sails  up  the  Dardanelles— Constantinople 
effectually  fortified  by  the  French— Inglorious  end  of  the  Turkish  expedition— British  expedition  to  Egypt- 
Its  defective  means  and  failure — Death  of  the  Turkish  sultan — Reduction  of  the  island  of  Curaqoa  by  the 
British — Preponderance  of  Bonaparte's  influence  in  Denmark — Apprehensions  of  his  using  the  Danish  fleet 
again.st  Britain — The  British  ministry  resolve  to  anticipate  him — They  send  an  expedition  to  take  possession 
of  the  Danish  fleet — Bombardment  of  Copenhagen — The  Dani.sh  fleet  suri-endered  to  British  keeping — War 
proclaimed  betwesu  Britain  and  Denmark. 


UR  military  o]3erations  in  the  course 
of  this  year  extended  to  the  south 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  Portugal,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 
The  petty  expedition  which  had 
been  .sent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  General 
Sir  James  Ci'aig,  being  joined  by  a  Russian  force, 
landed  at  Naples  in  the  month  of  November, 
1805,  when  the  French  army,  under  General  St. 
Cyr,  which  had  been  occupying  a  great  part  of 


that  kingdom,  was  absent  in  Upper  Italy,  co- 
operating." with  Mai-shal  Massena.  Before  St. 
Cyr  took  his  departui-e,  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment promised  to  remain  neutral ;  but  that  en- 
gagement, like  so  many  others,  was  contracted 
under  the  influence  of  fear  and  weakness,  and 
Ferdinand  IV.,  though  deploring  the  smallness 
of  their  forces,  received  the  English  and  Russians 
as  friends  and  deliverers.  If  the  allies  had  been 
more  numerous,  and  if  they  had  arrived  six  week.s 
or  two  months  earlier,  they  might  have  set  the 
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Avbole  of  Lower  Italy  in  n  blaze  against  the 
French  ;  they  might  have  insured  the  destruction 
of  St.  Cyr's  corps  d'armee,  and  have  prevented 
every  one  of  the  successes  which  Massena  had 
obtained  over  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Upper 
Italy.  But  as  things  were — with  their  con- 
temptible numbers  and  too  tardy  arrival — -the 
English  and  Russians  could  do  little  but  hasten 
the  ruin  of  Ferdinand  IV.  As  soon  as  Bona- 
parte learned  the  breach  of  the  promised  neu- 
trality, or  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  English 
(whose  landing  Ferdinand  could  not  have  pre- 
vented if  he  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed 
to  do  it),  he  issued  from  Vienna  one  of  his  ter- 
rible proclamations,  declaring  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign.  As  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  with  Austria 
had  left  his  armies  nothing  to  do  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  he  ordered  St.  Cyr  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  south  with  all  possible  speed.  But  St.  Cyr's 
forces  were  only  the  van  of  a  much  more  formid- 
able ai'my.  Marshal  Massena  followed  close 
behind  with  three  great  columns,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  generals  of  name  and  fame;  and  behind 
them  all  came  Joseph  Bonaparte,  destined  by  his 
brother  to  fill  this  Bourbon  throne.  In  all,  count- 
ing the  Italian  regiments  which  had  been  raised 
in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  mox'e  than  70,000 
men  were  in  full  march  for  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier, behind  which  lay  3000  British,  about  4000 
Russians,  and  a  small  and  disorganized  Neapo- 
litan army,  which  was  worth  less  tha,n  nothing. 
The  Russian  general  presently  informed  the 
Neapolitan  court  that  they  had  better  negotiate 
with  St.  Cyr  for  a  renewal  of  the  neutrality  which 
they  had  violated,  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
must  be  gone  ;  and,  before  the  foremost  French 
column  reached  Rome,  the  Russians  marched 
away  to  the  sea-ports  of  Apulia  and  embarked 
for  Corfu.  Sir  James  Craig  could  only  follow 
the  example  of  the  Russian  general :  he  fled  rather 
than  retreated  from  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano. 
Without  seeing  an  enemy,  except  in  the  Neapo- 
1  itan  peasantiy,  whose  vengeance  they  provoked, 
Craig's  force  was  found  to  be  considerably 
Induced  before  he  could  embark  and  sail  away 
for  Sicily.  None  were  left  to  defend  the  frontiers 
or  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  except  Fra  Diavolo 
and  a  few  hundreds  of  brigands  and  insurgents. 
As  soon  as  the  debacle  began,  old  King  Ferdi- 
nand, thinking  most  of  his  personal  safety, 
embarked  for  Palermo  :  Queen  Caroline  remained 
till  the  nth  of  February,  when  St.  Cyr  had 
crossed  the  frontiers ;  but  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  not  without  a  risk  of  being  seized  by  her 
own  subjects  of  the  French  faction  (and  in  the 
capital  they  were  very  numerous),  she  fled  with 
her  daughters  on  board  ship,  and  sailed  for 
Sicily  to  join  her  husband.     On  the  application 


of  Ferdinand  IV.,  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood 
had  desjjatched  a  small  squadron,  under  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  to  give  such  aid  and  assistance  as 
should  be  practicable.  Sir  James  Craig  soon 
collected  his  ti'oops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  court 
owed  its  safety  entirely  to  the  presence  of  our 
petty  army  and  two  or  three  of  our  ships.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  appeared  on  the  heights 
which  overlook  Naples.  On  the  15th,  the  garri- 
sons in  the  city  and  forts  having  previously  sur- 
rendered, Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples,  and 
took  up  his  abode,  as  king,  in  the  palace  from 
which  the  Bourbons  had  so  lately  fled.  Pre- 
viously to  his  ignominious  flight,  Ferdinand  had 
despatched  his  two  sons,  the  hereditary  Prince 
Francis  and  Prince  Leopold,  into  the  Abruzzi 
and  into  Calabria,  to  rouse  the  hardy  native  popu- 
lation of  those  mountainous  countries.  There 
was  no  want  of  loyalty  in  the  peasantry;  but 
more  than  half  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and 
jjroprietors  were  at  this  moment  either  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  or  inclined 
to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French  ;  the  poor 
people  had  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  neces- 
saries ;  and  the  royal  princes  had  nothing  to 
give  them  save  comjjliments  and  white  cockades. 
A  little  later  the  French  found  Calabria  the 
fiercest  and  most  destructive  country  they  had 
ever  entered  ;  but  this  was  when  the  jjopulation 
had  been  driven  to  despair,  and  after  supplies 
and  ammunition  had  been  thrown  among  them 
from  Sicily.  For  the  present  no  stand  could  be 
made.  The  two  princes  fled  over  to  Sicily,  and 
the  French  general,  Regnier,  subdued,  or  seemed 
to  subdue  the  whole  of  Calabria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  towns.  The  English  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  rocky  island  of  Capri,  which  com- 
mands the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  some  Sicilians, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  oc- 
cupied Ponza  and  other  islands  off  the  coast.  In 
advancing  from  Rome,  Massena  and  St.  Cyr  had 
not  been  able  to  reduce  Gaeta,  a  formidable  for- 
tress on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  which  happened  to 
be  garrisoned  by  some  trustworthy  troops,  chiefly 
foreigners,  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbon  king,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  honour  and  courage, 
a  Prince  William  of  Hesse -Philipstadt.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  threw  succours  into  the  place, 
battered  the  works  of  the  French  besiegers, 
landed  English  sailors  as  he  had  done  at  Acre, 
and  inflicted  several  severe  blows  upon  Massena's 
forces  at  various  parts  of  the  coast.  The  siege 
of  Gaeta  promised  to  be  a  long  affair.  When 
first  summoned  by  the  French,  the  German 
pi'ince  told  them  that  Gaeta  was  not  Ulm,  and 
that  he  was  not  Mack— and  the  French  felt  the 
truth  of  the  assertion. 
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lu  Calabria,  General  Regnier,  after  three  days' 
desjjerate  aud  bloody  fighting,  carried  the  walled 
town  of  Maratea,  into  which  a  great  number  of 
the  Bourbon  partizans  had  thrown  themselves. 


Gaeta.— From  a  view  by  J.  D.  Harding 

The  castle  capitulated  on  the  next  day ;  but  as  it 
was  pretended  that  these  Bourbonists  were  not  j 
regular  troops,  bl^t  only  partizans  and  insurgents,  \ 
they  were   butchered   in   cold  blood.       Leaving 
Maratea  in  flames,  the  French  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Amantea.     Amantea  could  not  be  taken 
by  the  French  ;  Eeggio  was  retaken  from  them  ; 
the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  | 
French,  was  invested.     Eegnier  was  compelled  to  I 
halt,  and  then  to  retreat  towards  Mouteleone. 
By  this  time,  the  British  troops  in  Sicily  had  l)een 
reinforced,  anel  the  command  of  them  transferred  | 
to  Sir  John  Stuart.  On  the  entreaties  of  the  queen,  | 
which  were  seconded  by  his  personal  feelings  and  I 
his  own  ardent  wishes.  Sir  John  agreed  to  cross  i 
over  into  Calabria.     All  the  force  he  could  take  j 
with  him,  including  artillery,  did  not  amount  to  i 
5000  men  ; '  and  of  these  above  a  third  were  Cor- 
sicans,  Sicilians,  and  other  foreigners  in  British 
pay.       On  the    1st   of   July,    Sir   John   Stuart 
effected  a  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Nicastro,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Monteleone,  and  between  that  city  and 
Naples.  Apprised  of  tliis  disembarkation,  Genei-al 
Eegnier  made  a  rapid   march,    uniting,    as   he 
advanced,  his  detached  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  British  without  loss  of  time,  and  of 
driving  them  into  the  sea,  or  back  to  their  shija- 
ping.    Instead  of  encamping  on  the  beach,  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  shipping,  Stuart  marched  some 
distance  along  the  beach,  and  then  struck  boldly 
inward  to  meet  Regnier.     All  the  artillery  that 


'  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  his  despatch,  states  his  total  number, 
rank  and  file,  including  the  royal  ai-tilleiy,  at  4795. 


Sir  John  had  brought  with  him  from  Sicily  con- 
sisted of  ten  four-pounders,  four  six-pounders, and 
two  howitzers;  and  from  this  formidable  artillery, 
scarcely  a  shot  seems  to  have  been  fired  except  as 
a  signal,  orfor  measuriugdis- 
tances.  The  battle  of  Maida 
was  a  battle  of  baj'onets. 
-^  The  French  advanced  with 

a  quickened  step,  aud  with 
their  wonted  cheers.    They 
were  veterans,   thoroughly 
trained,  and  looking  martial 
and  fierce  with  their  mus- 
tachios ;    the    British    line 
consisted   in    good    part  of 
young    and     beardless    re- 
cruits.    It  was  the  boast  of 
the  French,  aud  the  boast 
had  grown  louder  since  the 
encounter  with  the  Russians 
at  Austerlitz,  that  no  troops 
in  Europe  would  stand  their 
bayonet  charge.      The  fact 
was  now  to  be  proved ,  though 
not  in  an  equal  contest ;  for, 
to  have  an  equality,  Stuart  ought  to  have  had 
veterans  to  oppose  to  veterans.     But  such  men  as 
we  had  disproved  the  boast.     They  gave  one  true 
British  hurrah,  and  rushed  on  with   their  bay- 
onets levelled.      Some  few  of  the  French  really 
stayed  to  cross  bayonets  (a  rare  occurrence  in  wai-); 
but  these  were  ovei'thrown  or  pushed  back  by 
the  superior  physical  strength  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  the  rest  of  them  became  appalled, 
halted,  fell  back,  and  recovered  arms.  The  French 
officers  were  now  seen  running  along  the  line, 
resorting  to  those  extraordinary  efforts  wdiich 
French  officers  are  expected  to  make  at  every 
crisis  ;  but  nothing  they  could  do  could  encourage 
their  men,  or  lead  them  back  to  the  points  of  the 
British  bayonets ;  and  as  the  British    advanced 
upon  them,  the  1"'  Legere  broke  their  line,  fell 
into  irremediable  disorder,  and  endeavoured  to 
flee  back  to  the  hills.     But  it  was  too  late — they 
had  got  too  close — they  were  overtaken  by  a 
most  dreadful  slaughter.     Being  thus  completely 
discomfited  on  liis  left,  Regnier,  who  had  been 
galloping  about  the  field,  storming  and  cursing 
like  a  madman,  began  to  make  a  new  effort  with 
his  right,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day.     He 
threw  horse  and  foot  on  Stuart's  left ;  but  only  to 
see  them  beaten  in  a  trice.     He  made  a  fruitless 
essay  to  turn  our  flank,  and  this  Avas  the  last 
feeble  struggle  that  Eegnier  made  ;  and  after  it 
was  nothing  but  flight,  confusion,  debacle.       A 
Frenchman,  a  man  of  genius,  the  wittiest  and  one 
of  the  best  prose  writers  of  modern  France,  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  boastful  French 
general  at  the  time,  and  was  too  noble  a  fellow 
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to  cover  over  the  defeat  with  falsehood  and 
invention. '  He  wrote  to  his  friends  that  bulle- 
tins and  Moniteurs  might  say  what  they  liked ; 
but  that  the  plain  truth  was,  that  Eegnier  had 
been  most  thoroughly  beaten — had  been  well 
thrashed  by  Stuart — bien  rosse.  "This  adven- 
ture," says  he,  in  writing  to  a  French  artillery 
officer  at  Naples,  "is  a  very  sad  one  for  poor 
Regnier!  The  French  fought  nowhere.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  With  our  good  troops, 
and  with  equal  forces,  to  be  defeated  in  such  a 
few  minutes !  This  has  not  been  seen  since  our 
revolution."^  This  writer  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  Eeguiei-'s  loss :  but  another  French 
officer,  who  was  in  Calabria  some  time  after  the 
battle,  admits  that  he  left  1500  men  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  battle-field.  Sir  John  Stuart,  in 
the  despatch  to  his  government,  dated  from  the 
camp  on  the  plain  of  Maida,  July  the  6th,  or 
two  days  after  the  aflTair,  says  that  above  700 
bodies  of  their  dead  had  been  buried  upon  the 
ground  ;  that  the  woimded  and  prisoners  already 
in  his  hands  (among  whom  were  General  Com- 
pare, the  colonel  of  a  Swiss  regiment,  and  a  long 
list  of  officers  of  different  ranks)  exceeded  1000 ; 
and  that  the  peasantry  were  hourly  bringing  in 
fugitives,  who  had  dispersed  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  after  the  battle.  By  the  official  return 
of  the  assistant  adjutant-general,  the  loss  of  the 
British  amounted  to  one  officer,  three  sergeants, 
forty-one  rank  and  file  killed  ;  eleven  officers, 
eight  sergeants,  two  drummers,  261  rank  and  file 
wounded.  Sir  John  declares  that  no  statement 
he  had  heard  of  Eegniei-'s  numbers  placed  them 
at  less  than  7000  men,  when  they  began  the 
action.  Eegnier,  we  know  positively,  had  entered 
Calabria  with  10,000.  A  part  of  the  force  he 
first  brought  with  him  had  been  detached  to  dis- 
tant points,  and  some  few  hundreds  had  already 
fallen  under  the  knife  of  the  vindictive,  infuri- 
ated Calabrians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
had  been  a  constant  influx  of  reinforcements  :  and, 
upon  a  comparison  of  various  French  and  Italian 
accounts,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  Eegnier 
descended  from  his  wooded  heights  with  from 
6000  to  7000  fighting  men. 

General  Verdier,  who  was  occupying  Cosenza, 
an  important  town  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Maida,  with  a  French  brigade,  was  driven  out 
of  the  place  by  the  insiirgents.  Every  fort  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  all  the 
French  depots  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Calabria  and 
then  for  the  attack  of  Sicily,  became  the  pi^ey  of 
Sir  John  Stuart's  little  army;  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  which  the   French  had 


'■  Paul  Louis  Courier. 

'  Letter  dated  Cassano,  thu  I'Jtli  Augi'st,  ISO'3,  ui  ^I&m'  ins. 
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retreated,  Cotrone,  situated  between  Catanzaro 
and  Matera,  was  reduced  to  capitulate  by  the  78th 
i-egimeut — a  part  of  Stuart's  force  which  was 
carried  round  by  sea — and  by  a  small  squadron 
of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  William 
Hoste,  who  was  assisted  by  some  Sicilian  gnu- 
boats,  and  by  some  of  the  armed  Calabrians. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  Eegnier  reached  Cassano ; 
on  the  7th  he  was  joined  by  Verdier,  who  re- 
traced his  steps  fi-om  Matera;  and  on  the  11th 
these  two  wandering  fugitive  generals  effected  a 
junction  with  Marshal  Massena,  who  then  as- 
sumed the  supreme  command  in  the  Calabrias, 
assuring  King  Joseph  that  in  one  month  he  would 
reduce  those  two  provinces  to  submission  and 
loyalty  to  him.  But  though  the  great  Marshal 
— the  dai'ling  child  of  Victory,  as  they  called 
him — brought  with  him  a  fresh  army  of  6000 
or  7000  men,  and  remained  much  longer  than 
a  month  in  that  wild  country,  he  did  not  fulfil 
his  promise.  Fortresses  were  recovered,  towns 
were  taken  and  burned ;  the  more  level  or  open 
parts  of  the  provinces  were  kept  in  subjection  ; 
but  to  subdue  the  fiery  furious  mountaineers,  or 
even  to  secure  constantly  the  highroads  which 
led  from  the  capital,  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. It  took  Massena's  successors  five  long 
years,  and  it  cost  the  French  army,  from  first  to 
last,  100,000  men  to  quench  the  flames  of  this 
ardent  Calabrian  insurrection — and  then  it  was 
that  sort  of  jjeace  which  proceeds  from  solitude 
and  extermination. 

If,  instead  of  less  than  5000  men.  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  had  with  him  10,000,  he  might  have 
cleared  Upper  Calabria,  as  he  did  Lower  Cala- 
bria, of  the  last  Frenchman  in  it.  Backed  by  the 
Calabrians  alone,  he  might  have  hurled  Eegnier 
and  Verdier,  the  gi-eat  Marshal  Massena  and  all, 
down  the  precipices  of  the  Syla  Mountain,  or  have 
desti'oyed  them  at  the  edge  of  the  province,  in 
the  passes  of  Campotanese.  With  30,000  men 
he  might  have  swept  Naples  and  the  whole  of 
Southern  Italy  clear  of  the  French,  and  have 
caused  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  Bonaparte, 
Avho  had  weakened  his  army  in  the  north  of 
Italy  in  order  to  collect  the  greater  force  for  the 
Avar  with  Prussia.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Maida  the  white  flag  of  the  Bour- 
bcm  was  actually  raised  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  mountaineers  of  Basilicata  and 
Capitanata,  of  Principato-Citra  and  Principato- 
Ultra,  of  the  wild  and  lofty  pastoral  regions  of  the 
Molise,  flew  to  arms ;  a  daring  partizan,  named 
Picciolo,  raised  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
the  Abruzzi ;  and  Fra  Diavolo,  a  half-brigand 
half -Bourbon  partizan,  scoured  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  the  garden  plains  that  lie  behind 
Naples,  penetrating  at  times  almost  to  the  gates 
of  the   citv.      The  intruded  King  Joseph  lost 
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heart  completely.  lu  his  council  of  state  it  was 
anxiously  discussed,  whether  he  ought  not  to  flee 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdonij  collect  there  the 
army  of  Calabria,  and  all  his  other  troops  save 
a  few  garrisons,  and  await  there  the  arrival  of 
another  army  from  France.  But  it  was  not  the 
half  of  the  Italian  ])eninsula,  but  the  vaster 
peninsula  which  embraces  Spain  and  Portugal, 
that  was  destined  to  be  the  great  battle-field  of 
Britain.  With  less  than  5000  men,  Sir  John 
Stuart  could  not  follow  up  his  brilliant  success. 
His  little  army  was  reduced  by  the  malaria  fevers ; 
he  had  neither  time  nor  the  necessary  means  to 
attempt  organizing  and  disciplining  the  very 
disorderly  Calabi-ians ;  and, 
after  clearing  the  lower  pro- 
vince of  the  enemy,  and 
throwing  some  small  gai-- 
risons  into  the  castle  of 
Scylla,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  he  had  captured,  Sir 
John  embarked  the  rest  of 
his  forces,  and  returned  to 
Sicily,  which  the  Frencli 
long  continued  to  threaten 
with  invasion. 

With  admirable  exer- 
tions Sir  Sidney  Smith  col- 
lected some  more  supplies 
and  succours,  and  sent  a 
second  convoy  to  the  be- 
sieged Gaeta.  Everything 
went  well  so  long  as  he  was 
there,  and  the  brave  governor  of  the  fortress  was 
in  a  state  to  do  his  duty;  but  the  presence  of  the 
British  admiral  was  required  at  Palermo— where 
the  court  thought  itself  in  danger  so  long  as  he 
was  absent— at  Messina,  at  Eeggio,  along  both 
coasts  of  the  Calabrias  ;  Prince  Hesse-Philipstadt 
received  a  mortal  wound  on  the  ramparts  where 
Sir  Sidney  had  so  often  stood  by  his  side ;  the 
command  fell  to  a  Colonel  Storz,  who  had  bravery 
and  skill,  but  infinitely  less  authority  than  the 
prince ;  that  origui  of  all  evil  in  war,  a  council, 
was  created :  and  then,  collectively,  the  suj.erior 
officers  of  the  besieged  agreed  to  do  what,  perhaps, 
not  one  of  them  would  have  done  singly— to  beat 
a  parley  and  capitulate.  Massena  said  that  the  fall 
of  Gaeta  was  equivalent  to  a  successful  campaign. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Addington 
administration  had  given  up  so  prematurely,  was 
recovered  in  the  month  of  January,  by  Sir  David 
Baird  with  5000  land  troops,  and  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  with  a  small  fleet.  Tempted  by  very  inac- 
curate reports  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  on  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  it  is  said,  without  the  slightest 
authority  from  the  government  at  home,  ventured 
to  carry  his  whole  naval  force  to  South  America, 


and  induced  Sir  David  Baird  to  allow  General 
Beresford  to  accompany  him  with  a  ijortion  of 
the  land  force  which  had  conquered  the  Cape. 
Having  touched  at  St.  Helena,  Popham  and 
Beresford  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  La  Plata 
eai'ly  in  June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
landed  the  trooj^s  at  some  distance  from  Buenos 
Ayi'es.  The  whole  force  disembarked,  including 
marines,  did  not  exceed  1600  men.  Some  Span- 
ish troops,  who  attempted  to  dispute  their  pas- 
sage, were  dispersed  by  a  single  volley ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  June,  favourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion having  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants, 
Beresford  entered  the   city  without  resistance. 
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The  news  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy  by  our  trading 
community,  and  by  that  part  of  the  cabinet  and 
country  which  clung  to  the  paltry  idea  of  making 
war  for  what  they  termed  British  objects,  or 
exclusively  national  interests.  The  cabinet,  on 
first  learning  Sir  Home  Popham's  wild  enterprise, 
had  sent  out  orders  to  recal  him ;  but,  as  these 
orders  did  not  reach  the  admiral  in  time,  as  the 
conquest  had  been  made  with  so  much  ease,  as 
1,000,000  dollars  remitted  by  him  was  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  consideration,  and  as  the  po- 
pular joy  and  commercial  exultation  were  so 
great,  ministers  now  sanctioned  the  whole 
scheme,  and  resolved  to  keep  what  had  been 
gotten  without  their  will.  But.  before  people  at 
home  had  finished  rejoicing  for  the  conquest,  the 
conquest  was  no  more,  and  the  capturers  were 
captives.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  and  the 
colonists  became  generally  aware  of  the  smalluess 
of  Beresford's  force,  they  began  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  his  expulsion.  A  popular  insurrection 
was  organized  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  emissaries 
were  sent  to  excit^  the  hardy  country  people  to 
arms ;  and,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  action, 
M.  Liuiers,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  service, 
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crossed  the  river  iu  a  fog  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  kinded  above  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  than 
1000  lighting  men,  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Monte  Video  and  Sacramento.  Other  armed 
levies  joined  Liniers,  who  now  advanced  against 
the  city.  Then,  within  the  walls,  the  inhabitants 
rose  upon  Beresford,  who  attempted  to  retreat  to 
the  ships,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather.  After  a  desperate  action  iu  the 
streets  and  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  tierce  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  house- 
tops, the  English  capitulated  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  the  good 
fortvnie  to  be  on  board  ship  at  the  time,  then 
blockaded  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  attack  on  Monte  Video,  but 
his  shijis  could  not  get  near  enough  to  batter  the 
walls.  In  the  month  of  October,  successive  rein- 
forcements having  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  from  England  (where  the  cabinet 
ought  to  have  foreseen  Beresford's  fate),  he  landed 
a  body  of  troops  at  Maldonado,  drove  the  Span- 
iards from  the  Isle  of  Goriti,  and  took  up  good 
anchoring-ground  and  quarters  on  shore  to  await 
the  arrival  of  more  reinforcements. 

Returning  from  his  Austrian  conquests,  Bona- 
parte had  entered  Paris  in  trium])h  in  the  month 
of  Januaiy.  Before  this  time  he  appeai-s  to  have 
determined  to  put  crowns  upon  the  heads  of  all 
his  brothers  except  Lucien.  It  was  on  the  30th 
of  March  that  he  invested  his  brother  Josej)!). 
On  the  5th  of  June  he  proclaimed  his  brother 
Louis  King  of  Holland,  thus  transforming,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Batavian  republic  into  a 
kingdom  dependent  on  France.  In  giving  Louis 
his  investiture,  he  told  him  that,  tln>ugh  he  was 
going  to  reign  over  the  Dutch,  he  must  never 
cease  to  be  a  Frenchman  ;  that  his  hereditary 
dignity  of  constable  of  the  empire  must  constantly 
remind  him  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French — in  other  words,  poor  Louis 
was  told  that  he  must  do  whatever  his  brother 
should  command. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  elected 
the  Emperor  Najjoleon  to  be  their  "Protector." 
By  a  secret  treaty,  which  was  made  public  about 
the  end  of  July,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  elector  arch-chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves  (Murat),  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  ten  other  petty  sovereign 
princes,  separated  themselves  from  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  united  iu  a  distinct  confederation,  to 
be  guided  by  its  own  diet  and  under  its  own  pri- 
mate. This  primate  was  declared  to  be  the  elec- 
tor ex-chancellor  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  to  have  the  right  of  naming 
this  primate's  successor.  All  these  German 
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states  were  to  be  bound  to  one  another  and  to 
France  by  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 
In  case  of  another  coalition  and  continental  war, 
they  were  all  to  act  together,  France  engaging  to 
furnish  200,000  men,  Bavaria  30,000,  Wiirtem- 
berg  12,000,  Baden  8000,  Berg  and  Cleves  5000, 
Darmstadt  and  the  other  states  4000  each.  This 
arrangement  went  to  array  100,000  German 
troops  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte  and  against  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Germany.  Other 
states  were  invited  to  join  the  confederation. 

Bonaparte  felt  himself  humbled  by  the  conces- 
sions he  had  been  obliged  to  make  to  Prussia, 
and  he  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the  un- 
easiness her  undecided  line  of  conduct  had  seve- 
ral times  caused  him  during  his  last  campaign. 
He  calculated  that  a  great  deal  might  be  gained 
by  going  to  war  with  her  ;  and  he  doubted  whe- 
ther, if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  remain  at  peace 
with  her,  she  would  not  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  arms.  He  knew  that  there  was, 
and  long  had  been,  a  strong  war  or  anti-Gallican 
party  at  Berlin,  headed  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  cousin — a  party 
who  had  all  along  deplored  the  mean,  shuttling 
conduct  of  their  cabinet.  Hence  Bonaparte  was 
induced  to  give  an  underhand  encouragement  to 
the  propagation  of  slanders  and  invented  stories, 
injurious  to  the  chai-acter  of  her  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, and  offensive  beyond  measui'e  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king,  her  husband,  by  wliom  she  was 
tenderly  and  almost  romantically  beloved.  These 
calumnies  against  the  Queen  of  Prussia  were  the 
more  atrocious,  as  they  were  dii-ected  against  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  young  woman,  exem- 
plary in  her  private  conduct,  and  high-minded, 
and  enthusiastically  patriotic  in  her  political  as- 
pirations. 

On  seeing  the  effects  of  the  Confedei"ation  of 
the  Rhine,  which  almost  surrounded  her  with 
hostile  states,  or  with  neighbours  devoted  or  sub- 
jected to  France,  Prussia  had  some  reason  to 
complain.  Bcniaparte  answered  her  murmurs  by 
making  the  Muniteur  talk  of  Prussia  as  a  second- 
ary power,  which  was  assuming  a  high  tone  not 
warranted  by  its  jiopulation  and  extent,  or  by  its 
actual  position.  A  part  of  the  victorious  army 
wliicli  had  fought  at  Austerlitz  had  been  left 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  preside  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  new  confederacy,  or  to  live  at  free 
quarters  among  the  rich  trading  Hanse-towns, 
which  had  lost  their  trade,  and  were  fast  losing 
all  their  wealth.  According  to  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  all  these  French  corps  ought  to  have 
evacuated  Germany.  P)ona}>arte,  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  refuse  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
beyond  tlie  Rhine,  certainly  left  them  just  where 
they  were,  and  denied  that  Prussia  or  any  otlier 
power  had  a  riglit  to  complain  of  their  presence. 
345 
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Tt  even  appears  tliat  he  i^einforced  those  troops 
the  very  moment  Prussia  began  to  murmur.  At 
the  beginning  of  September  he  collected  his  great 
captains  around  him  in  Paris — Soult,  Augereau, 
and  Bernadotte,  who  had  been  serving  in  Ger- 
many, and  Murat,  who  had  been  residuig  for  a 
season  in  his  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  he  con- 
sulted with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  com- 
mencing and  conducting  a  campaign  against 
Prussia,  so  as  to  render  it  as  rapid  and  decisive 
as  his  last  campaign  against  Austria. 

In  a  note  delivered  to  Talleyrand  on  the  1st  of 
October,  General  Knobelsdorff  said,  and  said 
truly,  "that  the  king  his  master  saw  around  his 
territories  none  but  French  soldiers  or  vassals  of 
France,  ready  to  march  at  his  signal ;"  and  he 
peremptorily  required  that  the  French  troops 
should  forthwith  evacuate  the  territory  of  Ger- 
many. To  this  Bonaparte  made  answer,  in  the 
haughtiest  tone  of  defiance,  that  for  Prussia  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless  a 
course  as  to  pretend  to  withstand  the  waves  of 
the  ocean !  On  the  9th  of  October  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  put  his  army  in  motion,  issued 
a  long  manifesto  from  his  head-quartei-s  at  Er- 
furt. This  was  the  war-note  ;  there  was  no  for- 
mal declaration  of  hostilities  on  either  part. 
But,  before  the  signal  was  given,  Bonaparte, 
having  quitted  Paris  on  the  2r)th  of  September, 
was  on  the  Rhine,  and  quite  ready"  to  begin  ope- 
rations. He  had,  in  fact,  been  in  a  state  of 
readiness  ever  since  the  beginning  of  August ; 
for  at  that  time  his  army  of  Germany,  then 
under  the  supreme  command  of  Berthier,  was 
extended  from  Baden  to  Dtisseldorf,  and  from 
Frankfort  to  Nuremberg — the  main  body  being 
in  a  manner  already  in  position,  and  only  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  reserve. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  refuseil  to  ratify 
a  disgraceful  treaty  which  his  minister  D'Oubril 
had  really  signed  sepai-ately  at  Paris  during  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations,  and  was  again  in  the 
field,  though  far  away  beyond  the  Vistula  The 
Prussians  have  been  taxed  with  the  same  fault 
which  the  Austrians  had  committed  in  1805,  in 
not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in 
Germany.  But,  by  the  time  it  became  known  at 
Berlin  that  the  Empei'or  Alexander  had  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  Bona- 
parte was  fully  pi-epared  to  commence  operations 
against  Prussia ;  and  his  cunning  negotiator, 
General  Sebastian!,  having  been  despatched  to 
Constantinople,  had  got  up  a  "very  pretty  quar- 
rel" between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia— a 
quitrrel  which  led  to  the  sultan's  abandoning  his 
former  alliances  with  England  and  Russia,  to  the 
hasty  contracting  of  a  new  alliance  with  France, 
and  to  an  actual  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  which  commenced  in  November,  and 


gave  occupation  to  a  large  part  of  the  czar's  army. 
The  cabinet  of  Berlin  has  been  also  censured  for 
not  waiting  for  pecuniary  aid  and  other  succours 
from  England ;  but  our  cabinet,  neither  before 
the  crisis  nor  after  it,  showed  any  great  alacrity 
or  liberality :  the  succour  from  England,  like  the 
arrival  of  armies  from  Russia,  seemed  distant  and 
uncertain. 

On  the  intelligence  that  Prussia  had  taken 
possession  of  Hanover,  and  had  closed  her  ports 
to  the  British  flag.  Fox  had  recalled  our  ambas- 
sador from  Berlin — an  embargo  had  been  lai<l 
upon  all  Prussian  vessels  in  the  harbours  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  and  the  other  German  rivers  had  been 
again  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  At  the 
first  symptom  of  the  political  change  in  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin,  our  government  had  professed 
a  readiness  to  renew  friendly  relations;  they 
had  instantly  removed  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
and  rivers,  which  had  caused  much  inconveni- 
ence to  Prussia  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Germany ;  and  they  despatched  Lord  Morpeth 
on  an  embassy  to  his  Prussian  majesty.  But 
Lord  Morpeth,  who  did  not  quit  London  until 
the  1st  of  October,  did  not  reach  the  Prussian 
head-quarters  at  Weimar  until  the  12th,  when 
the  two  hostile  armies  were  almost  in  presence 
of  each  other. 

The  force  which  Bonaparte  brought  into  the 
field  was  numerically  superior  to  the  Prussian 
army  by  nearly  one -third  ;  as  he  advanced,  he 
had  in  his  front  and  on  both  his  flanks  none  but 
friendly  states ;  the  armies  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him; 
and  he  had  in  his  rear,  behind  the  Rhine,  an  im- 
mense force  in  disciplined  troops,  as  he  had 
anticipated  a  whole  year's  conscription,  or  raised 
in  1806  the  levies  which  by  law  ought  tf)  have 
been  raised  in  1807.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  onlj-  one  reluctant  ally,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  evidently  woidd  have  behaved  now 
towaixls  Prussia  as  Prussia  had  behaved  towards 
the  coalition  in  the  preceding  autumn,  if  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe  had  not  niai'ched  into  the 
country  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  Prussian 
army.  One  or  two  of  the  petty  states,  expecting 
subsidies  from  England,  which  did  not  arrive, 
professed  a  ])erfect  neutrality. 

In  one  particular  the  Prussians  followed  pretty 
closely  the  fatal  example  of  the  Austrians  in 
1805  ;  they  extended  their  line  of  operations  far 
too  much,  being  almost  incredibly  oblivious  of  the 
very  simple  and  never-varying  tactics  of  their  ad- 
versary. On  the  6th  of  October,  Bonaparte  had 
collected  his  columns  about  Bamberg;  and  on 
the  8th  (four  days  before  Lord  Morpeth's  arrival 
at  AVeimar),  he  commenced  a  variety  of  skilful 
and  successful  but  very  simple  movements,  which 
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euded  in  his  turning  the  Prussian  left,  in  his 
gaining  possession  of  most  of  their  magazines, 
and  interposing  between  their  main  body  and 
the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  French  were  now  posted  along  the  river 
Saale  from  Naumburg  to  Kahla,  with  their  centre 
at  Jena.  The  Prussians  were  ranged  between 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  road  to  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  lay  as  open  to  the  French  as 
the  road  to  Berlin.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army, 
called  in  his  outposts,  which  had  been  impru- 
dently scattered  in  all  directions,  and  concentrated, 
as  much  as  it  was  possible,  the  masses  of  his  left 
at  Auerstadt.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,  mounted 
on  horseback,  rode  along  the  splendid  lines,  to 
encourage  by  her  presence  the  50,000  fighting 
men  collected  on  that  point.  On  the  14th  of 
October  the  fine  Prussian  army  was  defeated, 
and  the  ill-amalgamated  Prussian  monarchy,  the 
work  of  the  gi-eat  Frederick's  whole  life,  was 
absolutely  shattered  by  the  double  battle  of 
Auerstadt  and  Jena.  Except  Bliicher  and  Les- 
tocq,  who  kept  some  regiments  together,  and 
fought  bravely  with  them,  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  generals,  after  the  day  of  the  double 
battle,  seems  to  have  been  about  equally  void  of 
spirit  and  of  ability.  The  way  in  which  several 
of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered  exposes  some 
of  them  to  very  dark  suspicions.  Spandau, 
Stettin,  Kiistrin,  Hameln,  Nieuburg,  Magde- 
burg, all  surrendered  without  attempting  the 
least  resistance. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Marshal  Davoust, 
with  nothing  to  oppose  him  in  Saxony,  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  Leipsic.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  so  reluctantly  joined 
Prussia,  immediately  made  overtures  to  Bona- 
parte for  a  separate  peace,  and  a  beginning  was 
soon  made  to  that  close  uu-German  alliance 
which  gave  the  elector  a  kingly  crown,  with  a 
vast  accession  of  territory,  chiefly  torn  fi'om  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  which  bound  Saxony  to 
Bonaparte  for  seven  long  eventful  years. 

Still  keeping  uppermost  in  his  mind  his  war 
against  English  commerce,  Bonaparte  despatched 
Marshal  Mortier  to  occupy  the  free  trading  city 
of  Hamburg,  and  seize  all  British  goods  and  pro- 
perty there.  Berlin  became  a  sort  of  lay  Vati- 
can, whence  the  Emperor  of  the  French  hurled 
his  thunderbolts  at  our  broadcloth  and  calicoes. 
The  well-known  Berlin  decree  was  issued  on  the 
21st  of  November.  It  was  simple  and  concise 
enough :— The  British  Islands  were  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  blockade  by  all  the  Conti- 
nent. All  correspondence  or  trade  with  England 
was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  All 
articles  of  English  manufacture  or  produce  of  the 
British  colonies  were  declared  to  be  contraband. 


Property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects, wherever  found,  was  declared  lawful  prize. 
All  letters  to  and  from  England  were  to  be  de- 
tained and  opened  at  the  post-offices. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  fortress  of  Kouigisberg,  on  the  Pregel.  Out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  army,  General  Lestocq  was 
enabled  to  assemble  there  a  few  thousand  men 
for  the  protection  of  his  sovereign.  But  the  main 
reliance  of  Frederick  William  was  on  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  who  was  now  in  Poland  and 
advancing  towards  the  Vistula.  In  Poland,  the 
Eussian  emperor  was  standing  on  unfriendly 
ground,  for  the  seizure  and  partitions  of  that  un- 
happy country  had  excited,  if  not  the  great  bod}'^ 
of  the  people,  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and 
upper  classes  to  direct  hostility  or  mortal  hatred 
against  the  three  partitioning  powers;  the  feeling, 
for  evident  reasons,  being  more  vehement  against 
Russia  than  again,st  Prussia  and  Austria.  Bona- 
pai'te,  who  had  long  had  a  great  number  of  Poles 
in  his  army — fugitives  from  the  army  of  inde- 
pendence of  Kosciusko,  or  men  otherwise  victims 
of  the  last  unfortunate  Polish  war — had  often 
entertained  them  with  prospects  and  hopes  of  re- 
establishing Poland  as  an  independent  nation, 
and  of  restoring  them,  and  their  brothers  in 
exile  and  poverty,  to  their  native  country,  their 
confiscated  property,  and  their  lost  places  and 
honoui'S.  With  these  delusive  visions  he  had 
comjjletely  dazzled  many  of  these  Poles,  and  had 
created  in  them  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
his  person  and  his  fortunes.  He  now  applied 
to  the  patriot  Kosciusko  for  the  high  sanction 
of  his  name.  But  Kosciu.sko,  who  had  con- 
stantly declined  entering  his  service,  saw  clearly 
through  Bonaparte's  selfish  designs,  was  proof  to 
every  temptation,  and  would  not  quit  his  retire- 
ment. As  he  was  living  in  France,  an  excuse 
was  needful :  he  stated  that  the  effects  of  his 
numerous  wounds,  and  his  general  bad  health, 
prevented  him  from  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of 
war.  But  to  his  confidential  friends  the  single- 
minded  patriot  said,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  French,  who  were  enslaving 
all  nations:  that  Bonaparte  was  a  conqueror  de- 
voured by  ambition,  and  a  thorough  despot, 
whose  character  and  conduct  precluded  confi- 
dence :  and  that  all  the  conqueror  now  wanted 
was  to  make  the  Poles  serve  his  present  projects. 
The  French,  he  said,  had  often  talked  and  writ- 
ten a  great  deal  about  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  but 
had  never  done  anything  to  redress  or  relieve 
them.  In  spite  of  this  refusal,  Bonaparte  ordered 
the  exciting  proclamation,  giving  assurances  of 
liberty  and  independence  to  the  Poles,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Moniteur  with  the  high  sanction  of 
Kosciusko's  name  and  signature  attached  to  the 
spurious  document.     And  now — on  the  1st  of 
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November— as  he  was  preparing  to  pour  liis 
grand  army  into  Poland,  lie  made  General  Dom- 
bz'owski  issue  that  proclamation,  and  other  ad- 
dresses, wherein  the  Polish  nation  was  told  that 
Kosciusko  was  speedily  coming  to  light  with 
them  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  under 
the  shield  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Few  knew  the  secret,  and  very  few  of 
the  Poles  had  the  jjrudence  and  foresight  of  Kos- 
ciusko, or  a  fragment  of  his  capability  for  the 
inductive  process  which  had  convinced  him  of 
Bonaparte's  intentions.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  was  electi-ified  by  the  addresses,  and  in 
a  tumult  of  joy  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  vic- 
torious French  columns.  All  Prussian  Poland 
was  in  a  blaze ;  the  Russians,  who  had  advanced 


Polish  Soldiers. — From  Chopin,  L'Univers  Pittoresqiie 

into  those  provinces  with  the  design  of  crossing 
the  Vistula  and  succouring  the  King  of  Prussia, 
found  a  new  enemy  upon  their  hands — a  furious 
insurrection  gathering  all  round  them.  From 
nearly  all  parts  of  Poland  entliusiastic  volunteers 
—  men  who  had  fought  under  Kosciusko,  or  who 
were  inspired  by  the  recollections  of  his  exploits- 
rushed  to  join  General  Dombrowski,  who,  as  early 
as  the  16th  of  November, had  formedat  Posen  four 
good  Polish  regiments.  This  miscalculating,  blind 
national  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  when  Bona- 
parte, after  levying  enormous  contributions  at 
Berlin,  advanced  and  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Posen.  He  received  deputations  and  nu- 
merous addresses  from  the  credulous  patriots,  all 
entreating  him  to  restore  their  country  to  its  an- 
cient independence.  In  his  replies  the  conqueror 
adopted  that  mysterious,  oracular  style  which 
was  familiar  to  him,  and  which  had  often  been 
made  to  pass  for  supernatural  intelligence,  or  for 
the  voice  of  destiny.  Beningsen,  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief,  occupied  a  part  of  Prussian 


Poland,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  War- 
saw; but  on  the  approach  of  the  French  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
that  capital.  Bonaparte  entered  Warsaw  in 
triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the 
Poles;  and  thei-e,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
while  the  columns  of  the  grand  army  successively 
crossed  the  Vistula,  he  signed  his  separate  and 
most  advantageous  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. That  elector,  like  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wlirtemberg,  was  transformed  into  a  king, 
and  his  army,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  was  joined  to  the  army  of 
the  oppressor  and  marched  against  the  Russians. 
The  Russians  retired  due  north  in  the  direction 
of  the  Niemen,  as  if  intending  to  cross  that  river 
and  draw  their  enemy  into  the 
wide  country  beyond  it.  But  this 
wise  design,  which  was  really  en- 
tertained, was  abandoned,  and 
Beningsen  halted  at  Pultusk,  on 
the  little  river  Naren,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  days'  march 
from  Warsaw.  The  position  was 
well  chosen,  with  the  river  on  one 
side,  a  wood  on  the  other,  and  an 
open  plain  in  front.  After  some 
skirmishes  and  affairs  of  outposts, 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the 
26th  of  December.  The  approach 
of  night  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  combats  in  which 
ihe  French  had  ever  found  them- 
selves engaged,  and  in  which  they 
are  said  to  have  lost  nearly  8000 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
5000.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the  French  be- 
gan their  retreat  to  the  Vistula  ;  and  they  moved 
off  so  rapidly  that  on  the  next  morning  the  Cos- 
sacks could  not  discover  a  reai'-guard  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Bonaparte  went  into 
Warsaw  with  his  guards,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  Praga, 
which  is  but  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages round  about.  He  had  announced  by  bulle- 
tins that  the  war  would  be  at  an  end  before  New- 
year's  Day  ;  but  now  he  found  himself  con- 
demned to  inactivity,  and  even  to  winter-quar- 
ters. He  waited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
and  the  organization  of  his  Polish  recruits.  The 
Russian  army  was  again  in  want  of  almost  every- 
thing except  guns,  muskets,  bayonets,  ammuni- 
tion, Cossack  spears,  courage,  loyalty,  and  resolu- 
tion ;  it  was  as  poor  and  as  unprovided  as  it  had 
been  in  Moravia  the  winter  before,  and  the  trea- 
sury of  the  czar  was  in  no  condition  to  supply 
the  deficiencies.  The  resolute  way  in  which  the 
young  czar  had  torn  to  pieces  D'Oubril's  treaty 
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and  had  adhered  to  the  coalition,  the  firm  stand 
whicli  his  armies  had  made,  and  were  actually 
making,  demanded  whatsoever  succour  and  as- 
sistance England,  his  ally,  and  the  real  head  of 
the  coalition,  could  afford  to  give.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war,  which  had  already  drawn  Bona- 
parte so  far  from  France,  must  cost  the  French 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  might  be  expected  to 
terminate  in  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  the  conqueror,  if  not  in  the 
country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  in 
the  vast  plains  of  New  Russia  beyond  the  Nie- 
men. The  lengthened  struggle  would  at  least 
have  impeded  that  consolidation  of  the  French 
system  in  Germany,  which  left  such  enormous 
resources  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Yet  when  Alexander  applied  to  the 
British  government  for  a  supply  of  money,  all 
that  he  got  was  a  beggarly  subsidy  of  £80,000. 
To  this  untimely  parsimony  of  "All  the  Talents" 
are  mainly  attributable  the  lamentable  reverses 
of  the  Russians  early  in  the  following  spring.  To 
this  niggardliness  Eui'ope  may  almost  be  said  to 
owe  seven  years  more  of  a  destructive  war. 

Nearly  four  mouths  before  the  battle  of  Pul- 
tusk,  the  brightest  of  "All  the  Talents"  had  been 
removed  from  office  and  from  life.  Soon  after 
the  rising  of  parliament  Fox  grew  worse.  His 
disease  was  dropsy,  which  would  not  yield  to  the 
repeated  operation  of  tapping.  He  expired  at 
Chiswick  House,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of 
September,  as  the  Tower  guns  were  firing  for  the 
capture  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  or  eleven  years  older  than 
Pitt.  "How  speedily,"  exclaims  Wilberforce,  "has 
he  followed  his  great  rival !"  His  death  was  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  the  death  of  his  party. 
"  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr.  Fox's 
party,"  says  Horner,  "as  extinguished  entirely 
with  him.  His  name  alone  kept  the  fragments 
together,  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago 
broken  to  pieces."  This  fact,  however,  did  not 
immediately  appear.  The  cabinet  which  Fox  had 
aided  in  forming  retained  possession  of  office ; 
his  nephew  and  pupil.  Lord  Holland,  was  brought 
into  it  as  lord  privj'^-seal,  aud  Fox  was  succeeded 
in  the  foreign  department  by  his  friend  Lord 
Howick,  who  was  more  identified  with  the  Foxite 
policy  than  almost  any  other  public  man.  The 
other  ministerial  changes  were  simply  these : — 
Mr.  T.  Greiiville  became  fii'st  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, in  lieu  of  Lord  Howick  ;  Tierney,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control,  in  lieu  of  Grenville; 
and  Sidmouth,  who  had  held  the  privy  seal,  now 
given  to  Lord  Holland,  became  president  of  the 
council,  in  lieu  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  resigned. 
Thus  Lord  Holland  was  the  only  new  member 
brought  into  the  cabinet. 

As  parliament  was  not  sitting,  there  were  no 


angry  invidious  debates  on  the  merits  of  Fox, 
the  sort  of  funeral  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or 
the  wording  of  his  epitaph.  The  ministry  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  give  him  a  public  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
all  that  remained  of  Fox  was  carried  to  the 
Abbey  in  great  state,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb 
immediately  adjoining  the  monument  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  within  eighteen  feet  of  the 
grave  of  Pitt. 

The  mixed  cabinet  had  continued  to  complain 
of  the  coldness  or  want  of  confidence  of  the  court. 
Hoping  to  gain  greater  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  new  general  election,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  measure 
of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  had  sat  but 
four  sessions. 

The  new  pai-liament  assembled  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  was  opened,  not  by  the  king  in 
person,  but  by  commission.  The  royal  speech 
dwelt  principally  upon  the  calamitous  war  in 
Prussia,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  that  power.  It  said  that 
Prussia  had  found  herself  at  length  compelled  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  openly  resisting  the  un- 
remitting system  of  aggrandizement  and  conquest; 
that  neither  this  determination  nor  the  succeed- 
ing measui'es  had  been  previously  concerted  with 
his  majesty,  nor  had  even  any  disposition  been 
shown  to  offer  to  our  government  any  adequate 
satisfaction  for  those  aggressions  of  Prussia,  whicli 
had  placed  her  and  England  in  a  state  of  mutual 
hostility  ;  but  that  nevertheless  his  majesty  had 
not  hesitated  to  adopt  immediately  such  mea- 
sures as  were  best  calculated  to  unite  their  coim- 
sels  and  interests  against  the  common  enemy. 
Great  praises  were  lavished  on  the  good  faith  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ;  and  it  was  declared  that  our 
alliance  with  Russia  afforded  the  only  remaining 
hope  of  safety  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
confession  ought  to  have  been  followed  up  by  the 
voting  of  a  proper  subsidy ;  a  liberal  supply  of 
money  might  yet  have  reached  Poland  in  time 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Russians ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  proposed,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Alexander  made  fresh  applications,  he 
was  met  with  an  absolute  negative. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  were  voted  to  Major-general  Sir  John 
Stuart,  to  Brigadier- general  Lowry  Cole,  to 
Brigadier-general  W.  D.  Ackland,  to  the  officers 
under  their  command,  and  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  private  soldiers  for  their 
bravery  and  good  conduct.  If  the  French  made 
too  much  of  their  victories,  we  certainly  made  too 
little  of  ours.  "All  the  Talents"  continued  to 
act  as  though  they  wei'e  ashamed  of  the  glory 
of  our  arms ;  nor  did  the  orators  in  opposition  to 
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them  exert  any  extra  spirit,  or  display  any  su- 
perior eloquence  on  this  occasion.  Except  Wind- 
ham, who  spoke  out  like  an  Englishman,  all  the 
cabinet  seem  to  have  been  as  cool  as  if  they  had 
been  discussing  a  beer  bill  or  a  pig-iron  duty. 
In  praising  the  heroes  of  Maida,  Windham  said: 
"  He  praised  them  with  his  whole  heart ;  he 
praised  them  also  with  his  imderstanding." 
Maida,  he  said,  might  be  put  upon  a  level  with 
Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincourt.  It  had  dissolved 
a  speU — ^it  had  been  obtained  in  the  face  of 
Europe — it  had  proved  to  the  world,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  concealed  or  disguised,  that  French 
troops  are  inferior  to  British  troojis.  If  England 
had  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  still 
the  battle  of  Maida  was  worth  ten  times  the  la- 
bour and  sacrifice  it  had  cost  us. 

When  parliament  re-assembled 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  there 
were  debates  in  both  houses  on  Fox's  unfortun- 
ate negotiations  for  peace.  As  by  the  admission 
of  all  parties  war  must  now  continue,  efforts  were 
necessaiy  (and  efforts  far  greater  than  any  that 
were  made  in  this  session  of  parliament,  or  by 
this  ministry),  to  give  an  increase  of  power  and 
a  proper  direction  to  our  military  foi-ces.  The 
most  liberal  sup])lies  were  voted.  The  sum  of 
£11,305,387  was  devoted  to  the  regular  ai-my, 
including  pensions,  half-pay,  the  military  college, 
the  military  hospitals,  &c.  The  sum  of  £4,203,327 
was  devoted  to  the  militia,  fencible  corps,  volun- 
teers, &c.  The  ordnance  had  in  all  £3,321,216. 
At  first  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  for 
the  sea  service  for  the  year  1807,  including  29,000 
marines,  was  fixed  at  120,000  men ;  but  to  this 
number  were  almost  immediately  added  7600 
sailors  and  2400  more  marines.  The  total  of  the 
money  devoted  to  the  navy  for  the  year  was 
£17,400,337. 

Wilberforce  had  placed  his  main  dependence 
upon  Fox,  but  the  death  of  that  minister  seems 
to  have  given  additional  zeal  to  Lord  Grenville 
for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  On  the  2d  of 
January  his  lordship  brought  m  a  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  In 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  ex -chancellor. 
Lord  EMon,  Grenville  distinctly  said,  that  the 
bill  extended  to  the  African  trade  o«/y.  This 
bill  was  now  carried  through  both  houses  by  large 
majorities,  and  on  the  2oth  of  January  it  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

Ministers  had  already  felt  that  the  ground 
was  sliding  away  under  their  feet.  The  dissolu- 
tion and  the  general  election  had  given  them  no 
accession  of  strength  ;  they  could  command  no 
great  majority,  except  on  the  negro  slave  ques- 
tion, and  even  there  Wilberforce's  friends  and 
the  party  called  the  Saints  had  more  influence 
than  ministers,  while  thev  were  hostile  to  minis- 


ters on  almost  eveiy  other  point.  The  fault 
may  not  have  been  all  their  own;  but  "All  the 
Talents"  had  certainly  disapj^ointed  the  nation 
at  large.  That  fatal  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
clapped  on  the  income  and  property  tax  was  very 
mischievous  to  them.  In  other  quarters  their 
untimely  parsimony  towards  Russia,  and  the  now 
fast-coming  news  of  defeats  and  losses  sustained 
by  the  forsaken  or  neglected  czar,  created  a  vio- 
lent ill-feeling  against  them.  Many  even  of  those 
who  acknowledged  their  merits  in  other  respects, 
were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  clamouring 
too  long  against  the  war  to  be  in  case  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  spirit — that  they  were  not  the  men 
to  fight  the  ship — and  they  had  proved  to  a  de- 
monsti-ation  that  they  were  no  more  able  to  make 
peace  than  their  predecessors  had  been. 

Both  Fox  and  Grenville,  though  so  deeply 
pledged  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  accepted 
office  without  making  any  stipulation  that  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  or  some  extensive  concession 
tending  to  that  point,  should  be  made  a  cabinet 
question.  It  is  quite  certain  that  George  III. 
would  have  consented  to  no  such  stipulation;  but 
the  party  or  pai-ties  who  knew  his  unchangeable 
resolution  on  this  point  ought  not  to  have  taken 
office  at  all  if  they  had  been  then  determined  to 
press  the  Catholic  claims  upon  him  so  soon  after 
getting  possession  of  the  cabinet.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  at  this  moment  driven  for- 
ward by  any  pressure  from  without,  or  by  any 
extraordinary  appeal  or  eager  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Yet,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  Lord  Howick  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  securing  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army  or  navy, 
upon  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament.  Spencer  Perceval,  who,  as  well  as 
his  fi'iends  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough,  had  of 
late  been  closeted  several  times  with  the  king, 
instantly  rose  and  opposed  the  motion.  The  bill, 
however,  was  brought  in  and  read  the  first  time; 
and  that  day  week  was  fixed  for  the  second  read- 
ing. But  the  second  reading  was  subsequently 
postponed  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  March. 
It  appears  that  in  order  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  the  king,  ministers  offered  to  withdraw  the 
bill  altogether,  and  that  his  majesty  refused  any 
compromise.  On  the  17th  March,  Lord  Howick 
announced  that  the  second  reading  must  again  be 
postponed.  Explanations  were  scarcely  needed, 
for  the  house  knew  that  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  at  Buckingham  House  for  several  weeks. 
"  Ministers,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  "  had  de- 
termined not  to  resign,  but  to  be  dismissed  from 
their  offices."  They  were  dismissed  on  the  25th 
of  March.  Between  the  26th  and  31st  of  March 
the  following  appointments  were  announced : — 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  fii'st  lord  of  the  tre;isury; 
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Lord  Hawkesbiiry,  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
partment ;  Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  ; 
Lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  for  war  and  the  colo- 
nies ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (Pitt's  elder  brother), 
master  of  the  ordnance  ;  Spencer  Perceval,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer  of 
the  exchequer;  Eai-1  Camden,  lord  president  of 
the  council ;  Earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  with  George  Rose  for  his  vice ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Lord  Eldon  was 
sworn  lord  high  -  chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  Lord  Mulgrave  was  named 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Robert  Dundas,  president  of  the  board  of  control. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  Lord  Melville  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  This  was  the  day  on  which 
parliament  met  after  the  fortnight's  adjournment. 
The  remaining  offices  were  filled  up  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  after  this.  Among  other  appoint- 
ments, George  Rose  became  treasurer  of  the  nav}- 
in  lieu  of  Sheridan. 

Between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  8th  of 
April  the  new  ministeis  appear  to  have  done  all 
they  could  to  excite  a  cry  in  the  countiy  against 
Pojiery.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  cabinet,  being  chancellor  of  the 
univei-sity  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  it  to  request  a 
petition  to  parliament  against  Catholic  conces- 
sions :  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  wrote  two  letters  to  that 
university  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  the  last 
of  these  lettei-s  he  plainly  intimated  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  king  that  this  should  be  done. 
Harry  Ei'skine,  the  witty  brother  of  the  ex-chan- 
cellor, said  it  was  a  pity  that  poor  Lord  George 
Gordon  did  not  live  in  these  times,  when  he 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  in  the  cabinet 
instead  of  being  in  Newgate.  Spencer  Perceval, 
who  had  vacated  his  seat  by  accepting  office,  told 
the  electors  of  Northampton  that  it  was  a  duty  in 
the  people  as  well  as  in  the  sovereign  to  i-esist 
the  inroads  of  Popery ;  that  he  himself  had  quitted 
a  lucrative  profession  and  accepted  his  new 
office  in  order  to  stand  by  his  sovereign  at  this 
important  crisis.  The  Society  for  the  Pi'omotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  of  which,  as  of  nearly 
every  other  I'eligious  society,  Wilberforce  was  a 
conspicuous  and  active  member,  lent  the  aid  of 
its  i)ublications  in  keeping  up  the  "  No  Popery" 
cry.  The  daj^s  of  Lord  George  and  the  London 
riots  seemed  really  coming  back  again. 

A  motion  made  in  the  commons  by  Mr.  Little- 
ton, to  express  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late 
change  of  administration,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
for  passing  to  the  order  of  tlie  day,  the  numbers 
being  244  against  198. 

It  was  understood  that   a  dissolution  was  to 


take  place,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would 
be  before  the  end  of  May  and  the  regular  close 
of  the  session.  But  an  immediate  dissolution 
was  decided  upon  on  the  24th  of  April,  although 
kept  a  profound  secret  until  the  26th.  The 
object  no  doubt  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cry  of  "  No  Popery."  This  unlucky  parliament 
had  existed  only  four  months  and  seven  days. 
Tremendous  and  almost  unprecedented  were  the 
efforts  made  both  by  the  ins  and  outs  at  the  new 
general  election.  On  both  sides  immense  elec- 
tioneering purses  were  made  up  and  emptied  in 
the  old  way.  On  the  whole  the  new  ministiy 
gained  immensely  by  the  dissolution  and  general 
election.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  on 
the  22d  of  June,  their  majorities  were  found  to 
be  large  and  sure.  An  amendment  to  the  address 
on  the  opening  speech,  censuring  the  late  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  was  rejected  in  the  lords  by 
160  against  67,  and  in  the  commons  by  350 
against  155.  The  business  which  was  transacted 
was  of  little  interest,  except  as  showing  on  the 
divisions  the  great  strength  which  the  new 
administration  had  obtained.  The  proi'ogation 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  August ;  the  king's 
speech,  delivered  by  commission,  was  hopeful 
and  cheering. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  had  been 
nearly  all  devised  by  the  Grenville  cabinet. 
Although  Sir  Home  Popham  had  been  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  and  censured  for  his  disobe- 
dience, and  although  the  leaders  of  that  cabinet 
did  not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
bold  enterprises  in  South  America, reinforcements 
had  been  forwarded  to  General  Beresford  ;  and 
an  armament  had  been  sent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir  S.  Auchmuty, 
convoyed  by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Stirling,  who  super- 
seded Sir  H.  Popham.  On  the  18th  of  January 
the  troops  were  landed  near  Monte  Video.  A 
sally  made  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  6000 
strong,  was  repelled  with  great  slaughter;  the 
town  was  forthwith  invested ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
February  it  was  taken  by  storm,  with  a  loss  to 
the  British  of  560  in  killed  and  wounded.  Before 
intelligence  had  yet  reached  England  of  the 
re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  b}'  the  Spaniards, 
Brigadier-general  (Jraufurd  Avas  sent  on  a  wild 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  vast  American 
province  of  Chili.  Craufurd  had  only  4200  men, 
and  the  naval  force  which  accompanied  him  under 
Admiral  Murray  was  proportionally  small.  The 
expedition  had  not  been  gone  long  ere  the 
government  learned — not  that  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty had  stormed  and  captured  Monte  Video, 
for  there  was  not  time  for  that  intelligence  to 
arrive— hut  that  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  lost,  au<l 
Beresford  obliged  to  cajiitulate.  Instantly  orders 
were  sent  after  General  Craufurd  to  tell  him  not 
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to  conquer  Chili,  but  to  go  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
These  orders  overtook  Crauf  urd  while  he  was  at 
the  Cape,  aud  iu  pursuauce  of  them  he  altered 
his  course,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.     Craufurd  was 
a  brave   and   experienced    soldier,    and  so   was 
Auchmuty;  but  they  were  only  brigadier-gene- 
rals,  and,   as  the  force   gradually  collecting  in 
that  latitude  was  becoming  considerable,  it  was 
considered  that  an  officer  of  higher  rank  ought 
to  take  the  general  command.     Unless  they  had 
taken  General  Mack  out  of  the  fortress  into  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  thrown   him,  the 
British  government  could  hardly  have  made  a 
worse  choice.     General  Whitelocke  had  attained 
to  high  rank  in  the  army  with  scarcely  any  ser- 
vice beyond  parade  duty  and  an  attendance  of 
palace-guards.     He  was  a  handsome,  well-spoken 
man,  and,  like  Mack,  had  had  the  knack  of  making 
people  who  were  no  soldiers  themselves  believe 
that  he  was  a  great  one,  and  a  very  consummate 
general.     It  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  owed 
his   appointment   to   the   present    command   to 
the  personal  favour  of  George  HI. ;  but  it  should 
appear  that  ministerial  and  all  manner  of  suf- 
frages were  united  to  procure  him  this  advance- 
ment.     With    16(t()   more  land   troops,  General 
Whitelocke  left  England  iu  the  month  of  March, 
to  take  the  coinmand-in-chief  of  all  the  British 
forces  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  reduce    the 
whole  province  of   Buenos   Ayres,  at   the  very 
least.     He  arrived  near  Monte  Video  towards  the 
end  of  May.     By  this  time  nearly  12,000  excel- 
lent British  troops  wei-e  collected  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata— brave,  active,  and  only  wanting  a  proper 
general  to  command  them.     But  Whitelocke,  like 
Mack  at  Ulm,  appears  to  have  lost  his  head  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  South  American  shore.     At 
first,  he  seemed  to  think  that  with  such  an  army 
he  covdd  conquer  the  whole  of  S|)anish  America ; 
but  then,  in  a  very  few  days,  he  pretended  it  was 
too   difficiUt  an    enterprise   to    conquer   even   a 
single  town.      On  the  28th  of  June  he  landed 
nearly  8000  men  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Buenos  Ayres.     He  took  about  the  W'orst  roads 
which  could  have  been  selected,  and  he  separated 
his  little  army  into  different  divisions,  subjecting 
them  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  among  rivers 
and  bogs,  or  being  decimated  in   tlieir    passage 
through  defiles  and  thick  woods.      If  the  Span- 
iards had  been  an  active  and  enterjjrising  enemy, 
it  may  be  doubted   whether   this  car])et-knight 
would  ever  have  reached   the  walls  of    Buenos 
Ayres.       The    inundating    rains    whiih    set   in 
periodically  at  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning 
of  Jidy,  swelled   the  rivers,  and   rendered  them 
almost  impassable  ;  and   Whitelocke  a])]iears  to 
have  obtained  no  information   as  to  the  places 
where   the    rivers    were   fordable,  or  as  to  any 


other  particulars  connected  with  the  nature  of 
that  excessively  difficult  country.  All  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  dark.  It  was  not  until 
the  3d  of  July  that  Whitelocke  brought  his 
exhausted  aud  famishing  troops  up  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  the  5th  he  made  a  blind  mad  attack 
on  the  place,  and  lost  2500  men.  On.  the  6th, 
he  began  to  treat  with  Liniers,  who  still  com- 
manded the  Spaniards.  The  definitive  treaty 
was  signed  at  the  fort  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
next  day,  the  7tli  of  July,  by  General  Whitelocke 
and  Rear-admiral  Sir  George  Murray,  and  by 
Liniers  and  two  Spanish  genei-als.  Hostilities 
were  to  cease  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; 
the  British  were  to  retain  possession  of  the  for- 
tress and  place  of  Monte  Video,  which  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  had  stormed  and  taken  before  White- 
locke's  arrival,  for  the  s])ace  of  two  months ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  these  buildings  were  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their 
artillery,  &c.  All  prisoners  whatsoever  were  to  be 
mutually  restored  ;  Whitelocke's  famishing  army 
was  to  be  supplied  with  jjrovisions,  and  to  be 
assisted  in  re-embarking  and  crossing  over  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Plata  river,  with  its  arms, 
stores,  equipage,  &c. 

The  popular  indignation  at  home  was  so  exces- 
sive that  if  Whitelocke  had  arrived  in  England 
in  the  month  of  September,  with  the  officer  who 
brought  home  his  desjiatches,  he  would  have  run 
some  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
He  had  committed  faults  enough,  but  these  were 
all  exaggerated,  and  others  were  invented  for 
him  by  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  an  uncritical 
aud  unexaminiug  fury.  Many  can  still  remem- 
ber the  rage  excited  by  the  report  that,  before 
sending  his  men  to  be  slaughtered  iu  a  hopeless 
street-fight,  he  ordered  all  the  flints  to  be  taken 
from  their  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke 
was  universally  adopted  as  a  synonym  for  white- 
feather.  Many  believed  him  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect conqjound  of  coward  and  traitor  that  had 
ever  been  known  among  Englishmen.  It  was 
said  to  be  owing  to  his  favour  at  court  and  in 
other  high  places  that  his  trial  was  so  long  de- 
layed. There  might  be  other  grounds  for  this 
procrastination  of  justice;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  28th  of  January,  1808,  that  he  was  brought 
before  a  genei-al  court-martial,  held  at  Chelsea 
Hospital ;  and  even  then  such  numerous  adjourn- 
ments were  allowed  to  take  place  that  the  trial 
was  not  concluded  until  the  ISth  of  March.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  certainly  thought  the  sentence 
too  mild  which  conden\ned  him  to  be  cashiered 
in  the  most  disgraceful  manner  ;  but  not  a  few 
thought  that  the  ministers  under  whom  he  had 
l)een  employed,  aiul  under  whose  general  and  in- 
sane orders  he  had  acted,  ought  to  liave  been 
called  to  a  severe  account. 
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In  a  very  opposite  direction,  another  armament 
despatched  by  the  Grenville  administi-ation  led 
to  no  very  honourable  result.  Towards  the  end 
of  November,  1806,  when  our  dijjlomatists  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  had  been  circumvented  by  the 
French,  and  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  Sultan  Selim  from  engaging  in  a  war 
with  the  czar  (an  event  which  acted  as  a  capital 
diversion  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  obliging  the 
Russians  to  keep  a  large  army  ou  the  Lower 
Danube),  Admiral  Louis  appeared  off  Tenedos 
and  the  coast  of  Troy  with  three  line-of-battle 
ships  and  four  frigates.  It  was  an  ancient  rule, 
recognized  in  ti^eaties  with  the  Porte,  that  no 
ships  of  war,  with  their  guns  on  board,  were  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  either  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles or  the  Straits  of  the  Bosporus.  Never- 
theless Admiral  Louis  sent  thi'ough  the  Dardau^- 
elles  a  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  The  Turks, 
who  certainly  wished  to  avoid  hostilities  with  the 
English,  let  the  two  ships  pass  their  tremendous 
batteries  in  the  straits  without  firing  at  them, 
and  allowed  them  to  come  to  anchor  without 
molestation  off  Constantinople.  While  this  single 
ship  of  the  line  (the  Canopus  of  eighty  guns)  and 
this  single  frigate  lay  thus,  with  their  broadsides 
towards  the  seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan  (a 
most  vain  and  impotent  menace),  some  attempts 
at  negotiation  were  renewed  on  shore  ;  but  the 
active,  able,  and  intriguing  Seba-stiani  was  an 
overmatch  for  our  ambassador,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  several  of  the  qualities  of  an  old  woman, 
and  who  was  at  this  time  suffering  l^nder  the  de- 
])ressing  influences  of  a  slow  fev^er.  The  victories 
which  Bonaparte  was  then  obtaining  gave  a  great 
■weight  to  Sebastiani's  diplomacy ;  and  all  that 
Admiral  Louis  could  do  was  safely  to  carry  off 
the  English  and  Russian  ambassadors.  It  was 
then  resolved  to  try  what  might  be  done  by  the 
jiresence  of  a  greater  force;  and,  at  last,  on  the 
10th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  a  favourite  admiral  of  the  "All 
Talents"  administration,  arrived  off  Tenedos  with 
some  more  ships  of  the  line  and  two  bomb-vessels. 
This  foi'ce,  being  united  to  that  of  Admiral  Louis, 
made  up  a  squadron  of  eight  line-of-battle  ships, 
two  frigates,  and  two  bombs.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  favoured  by  the  wind,  Duckworth 
entered  the  terrible  strait,  and  passed  all  the  bat- 
tei'ies  and  castles  with  scarcely  any  loss  or  injury. 
A  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun  ship, 
four  frigates,  four  coi-vettes,  two  brigs,  and  two 
gun-boats,  was  destroyed  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Instead  of  hastening  to  Constantinople,  which  he 
might  have  done,  as  the  wind  continued  favour- 
able, Duckworth  lingered  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
several  days,  and  then,  instead  of  anchoring 
befoi-e  the  panic-stricken  capital,  he  brought  up 
at  the  Princes'  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles. 
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whei'e  he  lost  several  more  days.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Turks  recovei-ed  from  their  panic,  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  Sebastian!  and  other 
French  officers  put  their  city  in  a  very  formidable 
state  of  defence.  Some  bombastic  and  ridiculous 
letters  were  despatched  to  tlie  Porte ;  but  the 
Turkish  ministers  could  not  now  be  bullied.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  after  making  an  idle  flourish 
before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  Sir  John  bore 
up  for  the  Dardanelles.  He  repassed  those  straits 
with  very  little  loss  of  men  on  the  3d  of  March  ; 
but  some  of  his  ships  were  a  good  deal  damaged 
by  the  enormous  stone-shot  which  were  fired  by 
the  Turks,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  weighed 
800  pounds.  And  thus  ended  the  famed  expedi- 
tion to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus.  It  had 
broken  the  spell  by  which  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  had  been  guarded  for  so  many  ages ; 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  little  more  than 
a  brilliant  bravado,  followed  by  a  series  of 
wretched  and  dishonouring  blunders. 

From  Tenedos,  whei-e  he  left  a  Russian  squad- 
ron under  Siniavin  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
Sir  John  hastened  down  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  to  co-operate  in  a  still  more  imbecile  expedi- 
tion which  had  been  jilanned  by  "All  the  Talents." 
Ever  since  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British 
troops,  that  country  had  been  the  scene  of  an- 
archy and  civil  war.  There  had  been  a  rumour 
that  the  sultan  had  entertained  the  notion  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  Egypt  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  French  as  the  price  of  Bonaparte's  assist- 
ance against  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  in  the  other  vast  regions  round  the 
Black  Sea,  which  the  czars  had  successively  torn 
from  Turkey  ;  but  the  French  could  neither  kee|», 
nor  so  much  as  take  possession  of  Egyjrt  so  long 
as  Britain  maintained  her  superiority  at  sea.  The 
landing  of  a  British  army  in  Egypt  might  indeed 
serve  as  a  present  divei'sion  highly  favourable  to 
our  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  while  out- 
numbered and  hard  pressed  by  Bonaparte  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  was  obliged  to  keep 
an  army  of  30,0(X)  or  40,000  men  ou  the  Danube; 
but  to  effect  this  desirable  object  our  ministers 
ought  to  have  sent  15,000  or  20,000  men,  instead 
of  a  diminutive  force  which  was  not  capable  of 
contending  with  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  Avas 
crushed  and  disgraced  without  so  much  as  the 
marching  of  an  oda  of  janizaries  from  Constan- 
tinople, or  from  any  part  of  European  Turkey, 
or  from  Asia  Minor,  or  from  Syria. 

From  4000  to  5000  men  taken  from  our  army 
in  Sicily,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Mackenzie  Eraser,  were  landed 
near  Alexandria  by  the  20th  of  Mai'ch.  Tlie 
ancient  capital  capitulated  immediately.  But 
though  they  had  taken  Alexandria,  our  poor 
soldiers  found  that  thev  had  taken  it  only  to 
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starve  in  it.  Provisions  were  scarce — the  neigh- 
bouring sands  supplied  nothing — and  the  open 
country  beyouil  remained  in  possession  of  Me- 
liemet  Ali's  fierce  Albaniaus,  who  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies. A  column  was  detached  to  Eosetta,  but  it 
insanely  engaged  in  the  narrow  crooked  streets 
of  that  town  ;  and  instead  of  provisions  General 
Fraser  received  a  list  of  400  killed  and  wounded 
— a  sad  reduction  to  a  force  so  small  as  his.  By 
the  end  of  July,  Fraser  was  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. On  the  22d  of  August,  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  some  of  Mehemet's  columns,  he  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce,  announcing  that,  if  the  pacha 
would  deliver  up  all  the  British  prisoners  taken 
at  Eosetta,  El  Hammet,  and  elsewhere,  the  army 
inider  his  command  should  immediately  evacuate 
Egypt.  This  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  September  what  remained  of  the  British 
army  set  sail  for  Sicily. 

In-itated  by  all  these  hostile  proceedings,  the 
sultan  had  declared  war  against  Britain,  had 
seized  all  British  property  or  merchandise  in  his 
dominions,  had  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  into 
Poland  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  triumjjhant 
Bonaparte,  who  duped  him  with  fine  promises  so 
long  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  and  then  left  Turkey 
to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might  against  the 
Russians.  But  before  our  troops  quitted  Egypt 
Sultan  Selim  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  chief 
ministers  and  advisers  had  been  savagely  mas- 
sacred by  the  revolted  janizaries.  Sebastian i 
regi-etted  this  sudden  revolution,  for  Selim  hail 
showed  every  disposition  of  steadiness  and  attach- 
ment to  the  alliance  with  Bonaparte  ;  but  as  soon 
as  lie  was  deposed,  Sebastiani  cultivated  a  close 
friendship  with  Cabakchy-Oglou,  the  violent  and 
brutal  man  who  had  overthrown  him,  and  through 
C.'abakchy's  means  the  French  influence  at  the 
Porte  remained  undiminished. 

One  little  expedition  which  took  place  under 
the  Grenville  administration,  and  which  demon- 
strated that  they  too  had  a  hankering  after  petty 
conquests  and  unhealthy  colonies,  was  attended 
with  com])lete  success  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year  the  Dutch  island  of  CuraQoa  was  reduced. 

The  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  new  min- 
istry was  accom])anied  by  some  painful  circum- 
stances, but  with  a  triumphant  success,  at  least, 
to  our  arms.  Tlie  terrible  chastisement  which 
the  Danes  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
Nelson  had  not  promoted  any  friendly  feeling 
towards  England.  They  had  professed  to  remain 
neutral ;  but,  even  more  than  before  that  chastise- 
ment, they  had  favoured  the  French.  A  woful 
experience  had  taught  England  and  her  allies 
how  little  Bonajjarte  respected  the  neutrality  of 
any  country  that  was  weak,  when  it  suited  his 
jmrpose  to  violate  it.     The  predominant  idea  of 


that  conqueror  now  was  to  enforce  what  he  termed 
his  "continental  system;"  to  carry  into  effect, 
in  every  maritime  state  of  Europe,  his  Berlin 
decree,  in  conformity  with  which  all  ports  were 
to  be  closed  against  the  British  flag  and  trade. 
Russia  and  Prussia,  by  events  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  when  we  have  finished  the 
narrative  of  our  own  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions, had  lieen  compelled  to  accede.  The  Hanse- 
towns,  with  all  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  its  outlets,  were  occu])ied  by 
French  troops.  Sweden  could  not  long  offer  any 
valid  opposition  ;  but  the  system  would  be  in- 
complete in  the  north  of  Euroj;e  unless  Denmark, 
who  holds  the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand, 
and  whose  trade  and  enterjjrise  and  mercantile 
marine  were  very  considerable,  should  be,  by 
negotiation  and  treaty,  or  by  military  force, 
brought  into  it.  It  was  known  to  our  cabinet 
that  there  had  been  negotiations  of  a  secret 
nature,  and  it  was  equally  well  known  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  hesitate  to  employ  force  if  nego- 
tiation failed.  The  north  of  Germany  was 
swarming  with  his  troops,  and  with  the  troops 
his  brother  Louis  had  brought  into  Hanover  from 
Holland  ;  an  entire  corps  cVarmee  was  lying  not 
many  days'  march  from  that  frontier  of  Denmark 
where  the  heroic  and  unfriended  Bliicher  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms.  There  was 
no  army  in  Denmark  at  all  capable  of  resisting 
these  French  forces  :  the  country  was  indubitably 
Bonaparte's  so  soon  as  he  might  choose  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  with  the  country  he  would 
gain  a  fine  fleet  and  well-stored  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards. If  Britain  could  have  relied  on  the  friend- 
ship of  Denmark,  there  was  no  relying  on  her 
weakness.  If  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and  the 
country  had  been  devoted  to  us,  instead  of  being 
alienated  from  us — if,  instead  of  an  evident  lean- 
ing towards  France,  which  had  lasted  for  many 
years,  there  had  been  a  high  and  resolute  spirit 
of  patriotism,  with  the  determination  to  resist 
foreign  interference  and  dictation,  we  could  not 
have  relied  ujion  the  ability  of  the  Danes  to 
oppose  the  mighty  will  which  had  overthrown  a 
great  military  power  like  Prussia  almost  at  a 
single  blow,  wliich  had,  for  the  time,  subjugated 
Russia  as  well  as  Austria,  and  which  had  involved 
in  a  vortex  all  the  old  principalities  and  powers 
of  Europe.  A  capital  part  of  the  case  reduced 
itself  sim])ly  to  this — if  we  did  not  make  sure  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  Bonapai-te  was  sure  to  get  it. 
The  great  law  of  nature,  the  instinct  and  duty  of 
self-preservation,  recommended  the  step  we  took. 
Our  government  rushed  to  its  object  without  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Denmark,  because  such 
a  declaration  would  have  defeated  our  object, 
and  have  at  once  thrown  the  Danes,  their  fleet, 
and  their  countrv  into  the  hands  of  the   French. 
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It  was  utterly  iiuiwssible  for  tlie  prince  royal  to 
keep  his  ships  and  arsenals  out  of  the  clutches  of 
our  mortal  foe,  who  avowedly  intended  to  avail 
himself  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Continent  in 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  creating  a 
new  Fi'ench.  navy^  and  for  bringing  into  action 
along  with  it  all  the  fleets  of  Europe.  Bonaparte 
had  too  thoroughly  rent  the  book  of  the  law  of 
nations  for  any  British  minister  in  his  senses  to 
count  upon  one  of  its  torn  pages.  The  enemies 
of  the  conqueror  had  already  sufFei-ed  too  severely 
from  binding  themselves  by  laws  which  were 
less  than  gossamer  to  him.  The  uncontrollable 
rage  which  he  felt  and  expressed  on  learning 
the  daring  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  Copen- 
hagen clearly  evinced  his  intentions  as  to  Den- 


mark and  her  fleet,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment at  finding  the  prize  seized  before  he 
could  clutch  it. 

Early  in  the  sunmier  a  powerful  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  with  a  secrecy  and 
promptitude  highly  honourable  to  the  new  min- 
istry. A  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with 
upwards  of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb-vessels, 
and  gun-brigs,  and  377  transports,  was  prepared 
and  got  ready  for  sea ;  and  about  27,000  land 
troops,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  Ger- 
mans in  British  pay,  were  embarked.  The  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Gam- 
bier,  and  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  to 
Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  have 
under  his  command  Major-general  Sir  Arthur 


The  Castle  of  Cbonburg  and  Town  of  Elsinore  :  the  Entrance  to  the  Sound,  with  the  British  Fleet  and  Transports. 

Fiom  a  drawing  by  Captain  Cockburn,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 


Wellesley,  already  renowned  by  his  exploits  in 
India.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Gambler  set  sail 
from  Yarmouth  Roads.  By  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  August,  all  the  transports  were. safely  col- 
lected round  the  admiral,  in  Elsinoi'e  Roads,  and 
Lord  Cathcart  had  arrived  with  the  troops  from 
Stralsuud.  The  crown  prince  was  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Danish  army  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein. 
That  army  was  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong;  but, 
from  the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Great  Belt,  Commodore  Keats  kept 
it  completely  in  check,  or  at  least  prevented  its 
crossing  over  to  the  island  of  Zealand  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
had  resided  for  some  years  as  British  envoy  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  was  sent  over  to  Kiel  to 
attempt  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  crown 
prince,  on  the  basis  of  his  delivering  up  the  Dan- 
ish fleet  to  the  British  admiral,  on  the  solemn 
assurance  that  it  should  be  restored  at  a  general 
peace,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 


France  and  England.  The  answer  was  an  angry 
and  indignant  refusal.  Contrary  winds  kept  the 
British  fleet  stationary  in  Elsinore  Roads  until 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  when,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  the  men-of-war  and  transports  weighed, 
and  worked  up  to  the  Bay  of  Vedbek.  Here 
Admiral  Gambler  and  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  an- 
chored, while  a  small  squadron  proceeded  higher 
up  the  sound  to  make  a  diversion.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  a  part  of  the  land  troops 
were  disembarked  at  Vedbek  without  opposition. 
The  fleet  then  weighed,  and  made  all  sail  for 
Copenhagen.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Ad- 
miral Gambler,  with  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  came 
to  anchor  in  Copenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  bat- 
tery, which  had  fired  with  such  terrible  effect 
into  Nelson's  ship.  By  the  21st,  the  island  of 
Zealand  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  Bri- 
tish ships,  which  prevented  all  ingress  or  egress; 
on  the  22d,  General  Macfarlane's  division,  having 
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been  landed  the  preceding  evening,  joined  tlie 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  rear  of  head-quarters; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  23d,  Lord  Eossljn,  who 
liad  landed  with  another  division  of  trooi)s  in 
Kjoge  Bay,  joined  the  main  army  and  covered 
its  centre.  On  the  29th,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
marched  to  Kjoge,  where  some  of  the  Danish 
troops  and  militia  had  taken  up  a  strong  en- 
ti-enched  position,  with  the  view  of  molesting  the 
besiegers  in  their  rear.  These  Danes  were  com- 
pletely defeated  and  dispersed.  Sir  Arthur  taking 
upwards  of  sixty  officers  and  1100  men,  ten  or 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der and  other  stores.  The  Danes  in  Copenhagen 
attempted  several  sorties,  but  they  were  each  time 
driven  back  with  loss.  On  the  1st  of  September 
it  was  found  necessary  to  detach  Commodore 
Keats  to  blockade  Stralsund ;  for  that  place  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  French,  who  might 
have  made  some  desperate  attempt  to  send  across 
reinforcements  to  the  island  of  Zealand.  So 
great  had  been  the  necessity  of  rapid  and  decisive 
movement — so  short  the  time  which  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  location  of  an  imposing 
French  force  in  Copenhagen.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  1st  of -Sej^tember,  the  army 
having  nearly  finished  its  gun  and  mortar  bat- 
teries, the  two  British  commanders-in-chief  sum- 
moned the  Danish  major-general  to  surrender 
the  fleet.  The  Dane  requested  time  to  consult 
the  crown  prince  his  master.  Admiral  Gambler 
and  Lord  Cathcart  refused  to  allow  him  any 
such  delay ;  and  on  the  2d,  all  the  British  land 
batteries  opened  upon  the  town,  and  our  bomb- 
vessels  began  to  throw  some  shells  into  it.  It 
was  a  terrible  night ;  the  city  and  the  space  im- 
mediately round  it  looked  like  a  volcano  in  a 
state  of  eruption.  The  British  continued  their 
bombardment  without  any  intermission  till  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d ;  they  suspended 
their  fire  till  the  evening,  and  then,  though  they 
again  continued  it  throughout  the  night,  they 
fired  with  less  vigour,  wishing  to  avoid  inflicting 
a  greater  mischief  on  the  poor  inhabitants  than 
was  necessary  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
seeing  no  symjitoms  of  surrender,  they  renewed 
the  bombardment  with  more  fury  than  ever. 
Without  counting  the  bomb-vessels  afloat,  about 
fifty  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  twenty  24-poun- 
ders,  well  placed  in  land  batteries,  rained  shot 
and  shell  into  the  devoted  town,  which  began  to 
burn  and  bUize  in  all  quarters.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  the  Danish  governor  consented  to  the 
surrender  of  the  fleet ;  and  Major-general  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  Lieutenant- colonel  George 
Murray,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  and  Sir 
Home  Popham,  were  appointed  to  settle  the  few 
and  simjile  remaining  conditions  of  the  capitula- 
tion.    By  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September 


the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified.  On  the  8tli, 
the  British  troops  entered  the  town  and  citadel, 
and  the  sailors  instantly  began  to  get  the  Danish 
fleet  ready  for  sea.  So  great  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  worked,  and  so  well  were  the 
Danish  stores  arranged  in  the  warehouses,  that 
in  nine  days  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  were  towed 
out  from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  road,  and  got 
ready  for  sea.  Within  the  space  of  six  weeks 
three  more  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  frigates 
and  sloops,  were  got  ready,  and  the  arsenal  and 
its  storehouses  were  completely  cleared.  There 
wei^e  three  74's  on  the  stocks ;  two  of  them  were 
taken  to  pieces,  and  the  best  of  their  timbers 
were  embarked  ;  the  third  ship  was  destroyed, 
as  were  a  rotten  old  sixty-four  and  two  or  three 
old  frigates.  This  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
captors  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  one  60,  two 
40,  six  46,  and  two  32-gun  frigates,  fourteen  cor- 
vettes, sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
seizure  consisted  of  masts,  spars,  timber,  sails,  cor- 
dage, and  other  naval  stores.  The  quantity  was 
so  immense  that,  exclusive  of  the  stores  which 
were  shipped  on  board  of  the  British  and  Dan- 
ish men  of  war,  ninety  transports,  measuring 
more  than  20,000  tons,  brought  away  full  car- 
goes. The  ordnance  brought  away  is  stated  at 
2041  long  guns,  202  carronades,  and  222  mortars. 
Mr.  Jackson,  before  taking  his  final  leave, 
made  some  more  diplomatic  overtui'es,but  in  vain. 
A  declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  part  of  tlie 
crown  prince,  who  had  a  formidable  French  army 
at  his  elbow,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  perspective.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber the  British  government  ordered  reprisals  to 
be  granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects 
of  Denmark.  But  it  had  not  waited  so  long  to 
invade  and  possess  itself  of  Danish  territory. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  three  days  before  the 
governor  of  Copenhagen  finished  his  capitulation, 
Vice-admiral  T.  Macnamara  Russel  and  Captain 
Lord  Falkland  captured  the  small  Danish  island 
of  Heligoland  in  the  German  Ocean.  The  place 
was  a  perpendicular  unproductive  rock,  with  a 
barren  sandy  flat  at  the  foot  of  it :  its  entire  cir- 
cumference did  not  exceed  three  English  miles, 
and  it  was  subject  to  such  rajiid  waste  by  the 
beating  and  washing  of  that  stormy  sea  that 
there  appeared  a  chance  of  its  being  some  day 
washed  away  altogether.  But  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  the  bai-e  inhospitable 
spot  of  exceeding  great  value  to  England  at  that 
moment.  It  was  situated  off"  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the 
Eyder ;  it  could  scarcely  be  better  placed  as  a 
depot  for  British  manufactures,  colonial  yiroduce, 
and  other  goods,  which  could  be  smuggled  up 
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the  mouths  of  the  neighboiu'iug  rivers,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  of  the  Continent ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  afforded  a  safe  asylum  in 
those  dangerous  waters  to  the  English  men-of- 
war  and  cruisers,  which  were  now  shut  out  from 
every  port  in  the  North  Seas,  except  those  of 
Sweden.  Heligoland,  too,  served  as  an  admoni- 
tor :  it  constantly  reminded  the  mariners  and 
coast-dwelling  people  of  those  northern  regions, 
that  there  was  an  element  which  did  not  own 


tlie  sway  of  Bonaparte ;  and  the  French  could 
hardly  look  seaward  from  their  conquests  in 
Oldenburg  and  Hanover  without  seeing  the  Bri- 
tish flag  floating  over  that  near  rock. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John's,  and 
Santa  Croce  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to 
a  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane and  a  small  military  force  under  General 
Bowyei'. 
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Recajiitulation  of  events  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  -  Operations  of  Bonaparte's  grand  army^ 
The  Russians  resume  hostilities — Battle  of  Eylau — Indecisive  nature  of  the  conflict — Russia  disappointed  of 
aid  from  the  British  government — Victory  of  Bonaparte  over  the  Russians  at  Friedland — Mutual  wish  of  the 

"  French  and  Russian  emperors  for  j^eace — Their  meeting  at  Tilsit — Their  treaty  of  amity — Disappointments  of 
Poland  and  Turkey  through  the  treaty  of  Tilsit — The  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  occasioned  by  the  treaty- 
Hopeless  struggle  of  Sweden  against  France — The  Swedish  king  dethroned — Erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  by  Bonaparte — He  appoints  his  brother  .Jerome  its  king — Portugal  overrun  and  occupied  by  the 
French — Bonaparte's  Milan  decree  against  British  commerce — His  occupation  of  Tuscany — Entrance  of  his 
troops  into  Rome  and  imprisonment  of  the  pope — Opening  of  the  British  parliament— The  royal  speech — The 
budget — Miserable  condition  of  the  Spanish  court  and  government — Bonaparte's  aggressions  on  Spain — He 
places  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne — Hazardous  nature  of  his  attempt  on  Spain — Dissuasions 
from  it  disregarded  by  Bonaparte  —  Insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  —  Its  sanguinary  character  —  The  junta 
established  by  the  insurgents — Proclamation  of  George  III.  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  cause — Aid  sent  to  it 
from  the  British  government — Deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  armies^Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Rio  Leco — 
Total  defeat  of  a  French  army  at  Baylen — King  Joseph  retreats  from  Madrid — Successful  defence  of  Saragossa 
— Defect  of  military  skill  among  the  Spaniards — Arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Peninsula — Revolt 
against  the  French  in  Portugal — Wellesley  marches  for  Lisbon — His  victory  over  the  French  at  Roli9a — His 
victory  at  Vimeiro — Causes  of  its  not  being  successfully  followed  up — Convention  of  Cintra — Advantageous 
terms  conceded  to  the  French—They  are  conveyed  from  Portugal — Unpopularity  of  the  convention  of  Cintra 
in  England — A  board  of  inquiry  appointed  to  report  on  it — Its  verdict — Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  made  the  scape- 
goat of  the  inquiry. 


E  must  proceed  briefly  to  re- 
capitulate the  operations  of  the 
grand  army,  and  the  other  pro- 
ceedings of  Bonaparte,  which 
were  mixed  up  with  nearly  all 
our  transactions,  and  had  led 
directly  to  several  of  our  measures  besides  our 
attack  upon  Copenhagen. 

We  left  the  Emperor  of  the  French  comfort- 
ably quartered  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The 
Russians,  after  gaining  the  terrible  battle  of 
Pultusk,  retired  to  Ostrolenka,  whei'e  they  found 
lietter  winter- quarters,  and  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  corps  d''armee  of  Prince  Galitzin, 
who,  on  a  distant  point,  had  defeated  a  French 
division  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
Pultusk  was  fought.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  cooped  up  in  Konigsbei'g 
with  only  a  few  thousand  men,  did  not  allow 
Beningsen  to  take  a  long  repose.  He  resumed 
offensive  operations  with  great  spirit,  spreading 


his  Cossacks  over  the  whole  country  near  the 
Vistula,  and  making  many  prisoners.  This 
forced  the  French  from  their  winter- quarters 
into  the  field — a  field  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
and  swept  by  pitiless  winds.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  a  terrible  conflict  took  place  near  Moh- 
rungen,  and,  though  they  claimed  a  victory,  the 
French  suffered  a  decided  reverse.  A  diversion 
was  effected  in  favour  of  Konigsberg ;  and  the 
brave  and  faithful  Lestocq  was  enabled  to  relieve 
and  throw  reinforcements  into  Gaudentz,  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  Vistula,  below  Warsaw, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  Prussian 
troops.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  Russians,  who  were  in  want  of  every- 
thing, became  clamorous  for  battle,  and  their 
able  general,  against  his  better  judgment,  led 
them  into  it.  or  rather  allowed  them  to  meet  it, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  at  Eylau,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigsberg.  Bonaparte  had  actually  on  the 
field  85,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry  ;  Ben- 
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iiigsen,  who  had  been  obliged  to  detach  some  of 
liis  troops,  had  only  75,000  men,  counting  the 
Prussian  division  of  Lestocq,  of  which  a  part  was 
not  in  line  when  the  battle  began  ;  in  artiller)'- 
the  Russians  were  sa))enor,  having  460  guns  to 
oppose  to  about  380 ;  but  in  cavalry  they  were 
very  inferior,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
favourable  to  charges  of  horse.  The  bloody 
battle,  which  began  at  daybreak,  in  the  midst  of  a 
snow-storm,  lasted  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
Russian  infantry  had  stood  like  stone  ramparts, 
or  like  walls  of  brass :  the  Prussian  columns  of 
Lestocq,  properly  commanded  by  an  honest,  loyal 
man,  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  behaved  as  well  as 
ever  Prussian  troops  had  done  under  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  French  had  utterly  failed  in  all 
theirattacks,  and  in  some  of  their  retreats  they  had 
betrayed  nearly  every  symjitom  of  demoraliza- 
tion. The  corps  of  Augereau  had  been  ])ut  to  a 
panic  flight  and  cut  to  pieces ;  the  corps  of  Da- 
voust,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  army, 
had  been  pushed  off  the  field  by  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  Prussian  bayonets ;  and  from  10,000  to 
12,000  French  soldiers  had  quitted  their  colours 
in  the  evening,  under  pretence  of  looking  after 
the  wounded.  The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been 
tremendous :  in  the  absence  of  regular  authentic 
returns  it  has  been  roughly  stated  at  50,000 
killed  and  wounded ;  but  it  should  appear  that 
of  this  number  above  30,000  were  French.  The 
grand  army  had  lost  twelve  of  its  eagles,  and 
was  cei-tainly  in  no  humour  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  them. 

The  b^st  testimony  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau  was  borne  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self. Four  days  after  the  conflict  he  despatched 
a  courteous  message  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  pro- 
posing a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  hinting 
that,  if  his  majesty  would  make  a  separate  peace 
with  him,  he  might  be  induced  to  forego  all  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  double  battle 
of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  and  to  restore  nearlj^  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  evacuated  Eylau,  and  retreated  to  his 
old  line  on  the  Vistula,  being  followed  by  clouds 
of  Cossacks,  who  took  many  prisoners,  and  made 
a  gi-eat  booty. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  now  in  want  of  money 
to  continue  the  war,  applied  to  the  British  go- 
vei-nment  to  negotiate  for  him  a  loan  of  six  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  make  him  an  immediate  ad- 
vance on  account:  it  is  said  that  the  security  he 
offered  was  not  bad.  If  he  had  offered  no  secu- 
rity at  all,  the  monej'^  ought  to  have  been  raised 
and  sent  to  him;  but  the  "Talents"  ministry 
thought  fit  to  decline  the  transaction,  and  thereby 
they  gave  a  mortal  offence  to  the  czar,  and  almost 
]iaralyzed  his  exertions  in  the  common  cause. 
From    this   moment   Alexander   seems   to   have 


doubted  the  sincerity  and  generosity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  begun  to  think  of  a  separate  treaty 
for  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  he  made  repeated  and  ur- 
gent application  for  a  British  army  to  co-operate 
with  the  Swedish  forces  in  Pomerania.  Lord 
Ho  wick,  then  in  office,  wrote  a  chilling  letter  to 
the  emperor,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  look 
for  any  considerable  land  force  from  Gieat  Britain. 
This  was  poor  encouragement  for  the  Russians, 
who  had  so  recently  strewed  the  field  of  Eylau 
with  20,000  of  their  killed  and  wounded.  A 
fortnight  after  the  date  of  Howick's  note,  the 
ministry  of  which  he  formed  a  part  was  no  more. 
The  rival  party,  who  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  remitted  ,£500,000  to  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg;  but  this  was  not  money  enough, 
and  the  Tory  cabinet  sent  out  no  troops  until  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  force  they  sent  was  con- 
temptibly small.  In  the  month  of  Jidy,  after 
the  great  battle  of  Friedland  had  been  fought, 
our  German  legion,  about  8000  strong,  was. 
landed  in  the  isle  of  Riigen,  near  Stralsund.  Our 
ministers,  too,  were  so  slow  in  sending  160,000 
muskets  to  Kdnigsberg,  that  an  immense  body  of 
Prussian  militia  were  unable  to  march  for  want 
of  arms— that  these  muskets  did  not  arrive  until 
the  middle  of  June,  when  they  came  jnst  in  time 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  took 
Konigsberg  a  few  days  after  the  carnage  at 
Friedland. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  sent  such  inconsider- 
able reinforcements  to  Beningsen,  that  that  army 
was  never  even  raised  to  its  original  computation 
of  90,000  men.  But,  by  the  month  of  June, 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  allowed  time,  and  who 
had  called  up  troops  from  Gei-many  and  the 
Rhine,  had  200,000  men  on  the  Vistula,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Niemen.  The  Prussian 
general,  Kalkrenth,  surrendei'ed  in  Dantzic  on 
the  27th  of  May,  The  great  battle  of  Friedland 
Avas  fought  on  the  14th  of  June  near  the  river 
Aller,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of  Eylau. 
It  was  not  a  battle  of  bayonets,  but  one  of  artil- 
lery. After  a  brave  contest  the  Russians  were 
worsted  by  Bonaparte's  well -served  and  tre- 
mendous batteries  ;  and  as  night  approached  they 
began  to  retire  behind  the  Aller,  crossing  that 
river  by  a  ford,  and  carrying  with  them  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  It  appears  they  did  not 
lose  so  much  as  a  single  gun  or  a  single  tumbril. 
The  French  had  suffered  too  severely  to  attempt 
to  follow:  many  of  the  regiments  of  the  grand 
army  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-half — whole 
companies  had  disa))peared  to  a  man.  The  Rus- 
sian general  slowly  retired  to  Tilsit,  on  the  Nie- 
men, desti-oying  all  the  bridges,  and  falling  back 
upon  his  reserves.  He  was  joined  by  15,000  or 
20,000  infantry,  who  w-ere  closely  followed  by  a 
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multitude  of  irregular  cavalry.  But  Bonaitarte 
and  Alexander  both  eagerly  and  equally  wished 
for  peace.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
to;  and,  on  the  2oth  of  June,  the  two  emperors  met 
on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Tilsit.  The  young  czar  appears  to 
have  been  daazled  by  the  brilliant  and  insinu- 
ating Corsicau.  The  two  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  town  of  Tilsit,  where  the  treaties  of  peace 
were  finally  concluded — that  with  Russia  being 
signed  on  the  7th,  and  that  with  Prussia  on  the 
9th  of  July.  Frederick  William  was  restored  to 
about  one-half  of  his  former  territories,  as  far  as 
the  Elbe;  but  all  the  principal  Prussian  fortresses, 
and  all  the  seaport  towns,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  till  the  general  peace,  or 
until  Britain  should  be  reduced  to  submission. 
The  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  in 
the  partition  of  1772  was  disunited  from  that 
kingdom,  and  erected  into  a  separate  territory, 
to  be  called  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  to 
be  held,  not  by  a  Polish  prince,  or  a  republic  of 
Poles,  but  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  that  faithful 
ally  of  Bonaparte.  Russia  made  no  saciitices ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  obtained  a  part  of  Prussian 
Poland.  But  there  were  secret  articles  to  the 
treaty,  by  which  Fi'ance  allowed  Russia  to  take 
Fiidand  from  Sweden,  and  Russia  on  her  part 
j)romised  to  close  her  ports  against  British  vessels. 
Throughout  both  treaties  the  means  of  giving 
eifect  to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  of  totally  exclud- 
ing the  commerce  of  Britain  fi'om  the  Continent, 
were  kept  steadily  and  constantly  in  view. 

Loud  were  the  lamentations  raised  by  the 
Polish  patriots  and  dupes,  who  had  kept  on 
dreaming  about  the  reconstruction  of  their  once 
great  nation  under  a  native  prince  and  a  free  and 
happy  constitution.  Nevertheless  the  Polish 
officers  who  were  gathering  fame  (such  as  it  was) 
by  following  the  French  eagles,  a,nd  who  were 
getting  crosses  and  ribands  to  tie  to  their  button- 
holes, and  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  professed 
great  gratitude  for  the  creation  of  the  Warsaw 
duchy,  and  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
at  some  not  very  distant  day  Bonaparte  would 
keep  all  his  promises,  reconstructing  Poland,  and 
making  it  again  the  great  power  of  the  North. 

The  Turks  had  at  least  as  much  reason  as  the 
Poles  to  complain  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  they 
had  been  tempted  and  dragged  into  the  war  by 
the  most  solemn  promises  that  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  with  all  their  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  shoidd  be  secured  to  them, 
and  by  the  fond  hope  of  re-obtaining,  through 
the  assistance  of  French  arms  and  French  nego- 
tiations, the  whole  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Cri- 
mea, of  all  that  the  Russians  had  taken  from 
them  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  but  now  all  that  thej'  i-eally  got  was  a 


temjjorary  suspension  of  hostilities,  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  provinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

When  it  was  far  too  late,  Mr.  Canning  de- 
spatched Lord  Leveson  Gower  to  reconcile  the 
irritated  czar,  and  bring  him  back  to  that  close 
alliance  with  Britain  which  had  been  broken  by 
British  folly,  faction,  slowness,  and  want  of  timely 
liberality.  Alexander  would  not  even  grant  an 
audience  to  the  noble  envoy ;  and  his  lordship 
returned  to  England  with  the  painful  convictions 
that  Russia  had  taken  her  part,  that  she  had  en- 
tered very  deeply  into  the  projects  of  France,  and 
that  she  had  agreed  to  place  at  the  temporary 
disposal  of  Bonaparte  her  own  fleet  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  allow  him  to 
obtain,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark and  the  eleven  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
which  belonged  to  Sweden.  When  the  news  of 
our  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  our  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  reached  him,  Alexander  joined  chorus 
in  the  outcry  that  was  raised  by  France,  although 
it  is  said  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  event,  as  the 
means  of  lowering  French  ambition,  and  favour- 
ing his  own  purijoses  of  northern  aggression  and 
supremacy. 

Almost  entirely  abandoned  by  Britain,  who 
had  brought  down  the  8000  men  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Riigen  to  assist  in  the  Copenhagen  enter- 
prise, and  tlu'eatened  with  immediate  hostility 
by  her  late  ally  and  nearest  neighbour,  Russia, 
the  poor  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  left  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  Even  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  enthusiastic  Swedish  monarch  kept  his  ground 
at  Stralsund,  and  issued  spirited  addresses  to  the 
great  Germanic  family,  calling  upon  them,  in 
God's  name,  to  shake  off  their  ignominious  bond- 
age. Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
mixed  army  of  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Bavarians, 
and  other  un-German  Germans.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought  in  Poraerania,  about  eight  miles  from 
Stralsund  :  the  French,  or  rather  their  allies,  were 
beaten  to  pieces.  The  days  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  of  Charles  XII;  seemed  to  be  returned  ; 
but,  alas !  Brune  was  reinforced  from  different 
nations  or  countries,  until  his  army  amounted  to 
70,000  men;  while  the  King  of  Sweden  —  who 
could  no  longer  draw  a  man  or  a  musket  from 
his  own  dominions,  and  who  had  now  little  reason 
to  hope  for  any  proper  succour  from  England — 
saw  his  small  army  dwindle  down  to  8000  or 
10,000  men.  On  the  19th  of  August,  he  evacu- 
ated Sti-alsund,  destroying  his  magazines,  spiking 
his  cannon,  and  smashing  their  carriages,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  ditches.  Early  on  the 
20th,  he  and  his  troops  wei'e  safely  landed  on  the 
island  of  Riigen,  where  various  fortifications  and 
field-works  were  erected.  His  majesty  soon 
crossed  the  Baltic  to  Stockholm.     Almost  as  soon 
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as  he  was  gone,  the  troops  he  left  in  Riigen  dis- 
covered that  the  island  was  not  tenable ;  and 
early  in  the  month  of  September  they  capitulated 
to  the  French  general,  who  obtained  easy  posses- 
sion of  all  the  other  Baltic  islands  on  the  German 
coast.  The  crown  of  Gustavus  was  by  this  time 
in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  steady  and  faithful  to 
the  coalition  into  which  England  had  drawn  him, 
and  his  reward  was  to  be  dethronement  and  the 
expulsion  of  his  dynasty. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bonaparte,  after  more  than 
a  ten  months'  absence,  had  returned  to  Paris. 
Having  stripped  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  of 
his  dominions,  because  he  had  not  joined  him  in 
the  war  against  Prussia,  and  having  despoiled 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his  dominions,  because 
his  father  had  joined  Prussia  against  the  French, 
the  conqueror  created,  out  of  tliese  and  other  I 
countries  and  districts,  including  the  greater  part 
of  Hanover,  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
whose  existence  had  already  been  recognized  in 
the  treaties  of  Tilsit,  both  by  Russia  and  by 
Prussia;  and  on  the  18th  of  August  he  gave  in- 
vestiture to  his  brother  Jerome,  who  took  up  his 
residence  at  Cassel,  and  began  to  establish  such 
a  government  and  court  as  the  woild  had  never 
before  seen. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
"the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in 
Europe."  Our  okl  ally  the  Prince-regent  of 
Portugal  having  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin 
decree  against  England,  Juuot  was  sent  with 
30,000  men  to  take  possession  of  Portugal.  By 
an  infamous  and  imbecile  treaty  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  9th  of  October,  Spain  not  only 
allowed  a  free  passage  through  her  territories,  but 
also  engaged  to  assist  Junot  with  an  auxiliary 
force,  supply  him  with  provisions,  &c.  The 
French  general  entered  Lisbon  without  opposi- 
tion on  the  30th  of  November,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  disarm  the  inhabitants,  to  levy  con- 
tributions under  the  bayonet,  and  to  treat  the 
country  as  a  conquest  of  France.  The  prince 
regent  and  his  court  had  fled  in  English  ships 
for  Brazil ;  and  18,000  Portuguese  had  abandoned 
their  homes  and  their  country  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  French  yoke.  And,  wliile  Spanish 
troops  were  co-operating  in  this  work  of  spolia- 
tion and  iniquity  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  com-t 
and  royal  family  broke  furiously  out  into  unna- 
tural quarrels  which  threatened  a  civil  and  family 
war,  and  which,  by  exposing  the  weakness  and 
profligacy  of  the  government,  offered  to  Bonaparte 
temptations  diflicult  to  be  withstood  even  by  a 
less  grasping  and  more  conscientious  ruler. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Bonaparte  quitted 
Paris  to  visit  Milan  and  Venice.  He  had  many 
objects  in  this  journey  to  his  Italian  kingdom  ; 
but  he  particularly  aimed  at  the  completion  of 


his  so-called  continental  system,  determining  to 
close  every  port  in  Italy  to  the  British  flag,  and 
hoping  to  induce  Austria  by  fear  and  by  negotia- 
tion to  enter  into  the  league  against  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  of  December, 
being  at  Milan,  he  issued  his  celebrated  Milan 
decree,  dechmng  all  merchant  vessels,  of  wliatso- 
ever  nation,  which  should  submit  to  the  British 
orders  in  council,  to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the  French. 
Forthwith  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  America  were  seized 
and  confiscated  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  in  the  ports 
of  France,  and  in  the  other  harbours  of  Eui-ope 
which  the  French  occu]:)ied,  upon  the  gi-ound  that 
they  had  submitted  to  the  British  orders  in 
council,  and  by  so  doing  had  infringed  the  law  of 
nations,  and  injured  the  interests  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  This  step  might  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  to  draw  immediately  down  upon 
him  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  American  I'e- 
public;  but  he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  strong  French  sympathies  and  the  strong 
English  antipathies  of  that  people,  and  he  hoped 
from  the  first  to  make  his  Milan  decree,  and  his 
seizures  and  confiscations  of  American  property, 
the  means  of  driving  the  United  States  into  a 
war  against  England. 

Having  summoned  the  Queen-regent  of  Etruria 
and  her  infant  son  into  his  presence,  he  signified 
to  her  that  she  must  instantly  resign  Tuscany, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  that  new  kingdom 
of  Northern  Lusitania  which  had  been  carved 
out  of  Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
Although  this  Spanish  princess  appears  to  have 
foreseen  that  her  son  would  never  get  those  do- 
minions in  Portugal,  she  could  olfer  no  resistance, 
and  could  venture  on  no  remonstrance  against 
the  absolute  will  of  this  maker  and  unmaker  of 
kings.  Forthwith  Tuscany,  with  all  its  ports, 
was  occupied  by  French  troops ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  June  following,  the  country  was  for- 
mally annexed,  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  Bonaparte  pretended  to  be  building  up, 
with  a  view  to  the  unity  of  that  fair  peninsula, 
but  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  was  made 
to  form  three  new  departments.  There  now  re- 
mained in  all  Italy  only  the  seaports  of  the  Ro- 
man states,  on  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas, 
open  to  the  British  flag  ;  and  these  he  determined 
to  close  immediately.  French  troops  were  sent 
to  occupy  Civita  Vecehia,  and  guaidthe  mouth 
of  the  Tiber ;  and  on  the  Adriatic  side  a  strong 
garrison  was  thrown  into  Ancona.  The  poor 
pope,  who  had  been  so  compliant  and  subnn'ssive, 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  to 
the  rights  of  nations,  to  the  more  sacn-d  laws 
which  had  supported  in  former  times  the  heri- 
tage of  St.  Peter.  Not  sati.sfied  with  seizing  the 
cities,  fortresses,  and  harboui-s,   Bonaparte   in- 
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sisted  on  the  pope  declaring  war  against  Eng- 
land !  Pius  VII.  replied  that  he  was  a  sovereign 
of  peace,  and  that  he  could  not  declare  war 
against  any  Christian  power.  Ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  conqueror  had  claimed  to  be 
Emperor  of  the  West.  He  said  that,  as  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  Emperor  of 
the  West,  King  of  Italy,  and  Suzerain  of  the 
Pope  ;  that  the  English  were  heretics,  and  there- 
fore enemies  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  dona- 
tion of  territory  by  Charlemagne  to  Pome  had 
been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church 
against  its  enemies;  that  if  the  po])e  did  not 
comply  with  his  wishes,  he,  Napoleon,  would  re- 
sume Charlemagne's  gi-ant.  In  February,  1808, 
General  Miollis  entered  Rome,  occupied  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  shut  up  the  pope  as  a 
])risoner  in  the  Vatican.  More  French  troops 
were  brought  from  Tuscany  and  from  Lombardy 
into  the  Papal  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1808,  Bonaparte,  by  one  of  his  sweeping  decrees, 
annexed  the  Marches,  or  Adriatic  provinces  of 
the  pope,  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  magis- 
trates and  ecclesiastics  of  those  provinces,  being 
called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
lawful  sovereign,  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy,  re- 
fused almost  to  a  man ;  and  this  led  to  midnight 
arrests,  to  sudden  transportations  to  state- 
prisons  and  fortresses  in  the  Apennines  and 
Alps,  and,  in  the  rude  regions  of  Dalmatia,  to 
popular  discontents  and  insurrections,  to  militaiy 
tribunals  and  bloodshed. 

The  British  jiarliament  was  open- 
ed on  January  31st  by  commission. 
The  speech  delivered  for  the  king  dwelt  at  gi-eat 
length  upon  foreign  affairs,  and  mentioned  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe  as  in  a  state  of  hostil- 
ity to  England.  Some  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  system  conceived  by  Bonaparte  for  uniting 
all  the  navies  of  Europe  against  us.  It  was  shown 
how  he  had  counted  upon  obtaining  the  fleet  of 
Portugal,  as  well  as  the  fleet  of  Denmark.  Par- 
liament was  informed  that  the  order  in  council, 
with  which  his  majesty  had  retaliated  for  Bona- 
parte's Berlin  decree,  must  be  followed  up  by  other 
measures  of  greater  rigour,  which  would  requii-e 
parliamentary  aid  to  give  them  full  effect.  The 
increased  jiroduce  of  the  taxes  and  duties,  in 
spite  of  the  war  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
was  dwelt  upon  as  a  proper  subject  of  congratu- 
lation. In  both  houses  the  addresses  were  car- 
ried without  a  division. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  moved  that  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  The  opposition  im- 
mediately declared  that  we  ought  not  to  attemjit 
retaliating  by  any  such  measures  ;  that  the  ordei'S 
in  council,  unjust  in  themselves,  would  do  us 
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much  more  mischief  than  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees ;  that  they  went  to  violate  both  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  England. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained  by  ministers 
that  we  had  a  perfect  right  of  retaliating  upon 
the  enemy  his  own  measures  ;  that,  if  he  declared 
we  should  have  no  trade  with  any  nation,  we 
had  a  right  to  declare  that  he  should  have  none. 
They  also  insisted  that,  if  neutrals  acquiesced 
in  restrictions  imposed  by  one  belligerent,  the 
other  belligerent  was  warranted  in  considering 
such  neutrals  as  a  party  to  those  restrictions. 

In  opening  the  budget  for  the  year,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval stated  the  amount  of  the  supplies  at  about 
£43,000,000  for  England,  and  £5,700,000  for 
Ireland,  and  the  produce  of  the  war-taxes  at 
.£20,000  000.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were 
a  loan  of  £8,000,000,  and  additional  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  £300,000.  The  events 
rapidly  passing  in  Spain,  the  occn]iation  of  Portu- 
gal, the  threatened  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
only  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by 
the  presence  of  British  forces,  the  obligation  of 
succoui-ing  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  our  alliance,  all 
called  for  an  increase  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  number  of  seamen  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  year  was  130,000.  In  the 
army,  the  regular  infantry  establishment,  which 
in  1807  had  been  109,000,  was  raised  to  132,000. 
The  whole  establishment  of  the  army  was  stated 
by  the  secretary-at-war.  Lord  Castlereagh,  at 
not  less  than  300,000  men. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  greater  part  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  lox-d- chancellor  turned  upon 
the  Si)anish  nation,  which  had  already  risen 
against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France, 
and  which  was  therefore  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  blindness,  the  imbecilitj',  the  mad  intes- 
tine rage  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  of  the  fac- 
tions that  directed  or  distracted  its  councils,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  last  moment,  and  were  the 
means  of  allowing  Bonaparte  to  secure,  not  only 
the  command  of  the  principal  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  possession  of  some  of  its  best  and 
strongest  fortresses,  befoi-e  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  told  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  as  he  had  told  the 
house  of  Braganza,  that  it  had  ceased  to  reign. 
After  the  passage  of  Junot  into  Portugal,  other 
French  divisions  had  entered  Spain,  as  friends, 
and  had  seized  by  stratagem  St.  Sebastian,  Pam- 
plona, and  Barcelona.  These  movements,  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  treaty  of  Foutaine- 
bleau,  astonished  and  terrified  Godoy  ;  but  that 
favourite  of  royalty,  who  had  equal  influence 
over  the  queen,  whose  paramour  he  was,  and 
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ovei'  the  king,  whom  he  dishoncured,  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  mortal  strife  with 
Prince  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
dreaded  much  more  the  vengeance  of  the  prince 
than  the  occui^ation  of  the  country  by  the  French; 
and  seeing  no  hope  of  resistance  to  the  might 
and  will  of  Bonaparte  except  through  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  at  large,  with  whom  Ferdinand 
was  popular  and  himself  odious  to  the  last  de- 
gree; and  hoping  that  a  ready  compliance  and 
submission  would  secure  him  the  all-jjoteiit  pro- 
tection of  the  conqueror,  Godoy  removed  the  few 
Spanish  troops  that  were  uear  the  frontiers,  and 
ordered  the  commanders  of  fortresses  to  open 
their  gates  and  receive  the  French  as  friends  and 
allies. 

An  insurrectionary  movement  took  place  at 
Araujuez  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  Godoy 
was  thrown  into  prison,  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  Charles  was  easily  induced  to 
abdicate.  Upon  this  revolution  the  Corsican 
child  of  revolution  founded  a  pretence  for  inter- 
fering. He  invited  father,  mother,  son,  and  fav- 
ourite to  meet  him  at  Bayonne.  Charles  and  his 
queen  w^eut  readily,  but  Ferdinand  hesitated. 
Hereu]3on  Bonaparte  looked  about  him  for  an 
adroit  kidnapper,  that  should,  by  force  or  by 
fi'aud,  bring  the  j^rince  into  France.  The  choice 
naturally  fell  upon  that  notorious  head  of  gen- 
darmerie and  secret  police,  Savar}^  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Eughien ; 
and  by  his  solemn  asseverations  of  his  master's 
honourable  and  friendly  intentions,  Savary  gradu- 
ally decoyed  the  weak  prince  from  stage  to  stage, 
until  he  was  beyond  the  Spanish  frontier.  A 
scene  of  dujilicity  and  dishonesty,  of  indecent 
and  most  unnatural  recrimination  ensued  between 
that  disinterested  arbiter,  Bonaparte,  the  old 
king,  the  queen,  and  her  son,  Avhich  h;is  scarcely 
a  pai-allel  in  history.  Charles  resumed  his  char- 
acter of  king,  stigmatizing  Ferdinand  as  a  i-e- 
bellious  son ;  the  queen  joined  in  reviling  him 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  and  her  husband's 
honour;  and  Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  by  insults 
and  threats,  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  6th  of  May.  After  this  renuncia- 
tion the  spiritless  prince  became  a  close  state- 
prisoner  in  France.  Charles  likewise  resigned 
all  his  royal  rights  "in  favour  of  his  friend  and 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;"  and  this  part 
of  the  precious  game  was  completed  by  Bona- 
parte's issuing  a  decree,  whei'eby  he  appointed 
his  "deai-ly  beloved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon, 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies."  By  a  subsequent  decree,  he 
named  "his  dearly  beloved  cousin  Joachim 
Muvat,  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  and  Sicily." 

Advice  had  not  been  wantin"  to  warn  Bona- 


parte of  the  perilous  nature  of  his  Spanish  enter- 
prise, and  to  prevent  his  rushing  into  that  war 
which  he  himself  afterwards  called  "that  wretched 
war,  the  cause  of  my  ruin  !"  Even  Fouch^,  his 
police  minister,  and  the  man  of  whom  he  stood 
in  most  awe,  pleaded  strongly,  but  in  vain, 
against  the  whole  enterprise.  The  presumptu- 
ous conqueror  replied  that  the  chaiacter  of  the 
Spanish  government  was  contemptible,  that 
Charles  IV.  was  imbecile,  that  Godoy  w-as  a 
scoundrel  and  unpopulai-,  and  that  one  good  vol- 
ley of  French  artillery  would  scatter  the  common 
people  and  the  monks  who  led  them  on  or  ex- 
cited them.  He  knew  at  the  moment,  or  at  least 
he  afterwards  seemed  to  admit,  by  the  vast  mili- 
tary pi-eparations  he  made,  and  by  the  great  pre- 
cautions he  took,  that  the  fiery  peasantry  of  Spain 
would  not  be  so  easily  subdued  or  scattered ;  but 
his  present  object  was  simply  to  beat  down  the 
objection  and  opposition  of  Fouche,  to  whom  he 
also  exhibited  the  dazzling  nature  of  the  tempta- 
tion which  lay  before  him  through  the  vices  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  footing  he  was  ob- 
taining in  the  country,  by  means  of  the  iniqui- 
tous treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  mai'ching  of 
his  troops  into  Portugal.  "My  stake,"  said  he, 
"the  stake  I  play  for,  is  immense!  I  will  con- 
tinue in  my  own  dynasty  the  system  of  Louis 
XIY.  and  the  Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for 
ever  to  the  destinies  of  France.  Remember,  the 
sun  never  sets  on  the  empire  of  Charles  V.I" 

Talleyrand  also  endeavoured  to  turn  the  wil- 
ful man  away  from  his  project.  The  persuasive 
tone,  the  extensive  information,  the  marvellous 
political  sagacity  of  this  minister,  must  have  pre- 
vailed with  almost  any  other  sovereign ;  but 
they  were  thrown  away  upon  one  whose  successes 
had  driven  him  mad.  Bonajiarte  complained  of 
the  pertinacity  of  Talleyrand  ;  and  Talleyrand 
now  began  to  speak  privately  of  Bonaparte  as 
one  who  could  not  be  served,  because  he  would 
not  listen  to  any  advice  that  was  contrary  to  a 
preconceived  notion  or  to  a  cherished  system. 
In  a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  tlie  Em- 
peror of  the  French  lost  all  respect  for  the  high- 
boi-n  and  able  minister  who  had  served  him  so 
long  and  so  well,  lost  all  command  of  his  temper, 
and  called  Talleyrand  "ti-aitor"  to  his  face.  But 
that  imperturbable,  impassive  face  betrayed  no 
more  emotion  than  one  of  the  marble  statues  in 
the  Tuileries  garden.  Talleyrand  looked  ])la- 
cidly  out  upon  that  garden  and  its  statues  from 
the  window  above  ;  but  when  he  went  home  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end!"  {(Test  le  commencement  de 
la  fin)  On  the  9th  of  August,  1807,  just  eigh- 
teen daj's  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
I  Fontainebleau,  which  was  but  a  preparatory  stej) 
\  to  the  greater  but  not  more  iniquitous  Spanish 
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scheme,  Talleyrand  either  voluntarily  I'csigned 
or  was  dismissed  from  office ;  and  Champagny, 
who  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  him  in  all 
qualities  except  that  of  passive  obedience,  was 
put  into  his  place.  From  this  moment  nearly 
all  political  wisdom  and  moderation  disappeared 
from  the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been 
far  more  indebted  to  Talleyrand  than  French  or 
any  other  historians  seem  inclined  to  allow. 

The  flames  of  insurrection — commencing  at 
Madrid  on  tlie  2d  of  May — soon  spread  to  New- 
Castile,  to  Old  Castile,  to  Navarre,  to  Andalusia, 
to  Valencia,  to  Catalonia,  to  the  Biscay  an  pro- 
vinces, to  every  province  and  district  in  Spain  ; 
and  they  raged  almost  in  every  town  excepting 
those  occupied  by  strong  French  garrisons.  Fi'om 
every  part  of  that  Peninsula  there  proceeded  an 
earnest  j^rayer  for  English  assistance ;  and  this 
aid  was  very  soon  granted  them.  In  vain  the 
native  Spanish  ministers,  and  other  authorities 
whom  Bonaparte  had  appointed  to  aid  his  brother 
in  the  task  of  government,  issued  manifestoes  to 
assure  the  people  that  they  would  gain  immensely 
by  these  political  changes,  that  the  French  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  good  of  their  country,  that 
their  holy  church  and  their  ancient  usages  would 
be  respected,  revered ;  in  vain  these  unnational 
Spaniards  sent  out  agents  to  make  converts,  and 
get  up  a  party  for  King  Joseph ;  their  manifes- 
toes were  sjjit  upon  and  torn  to  pieces,  their 
agents  wherever  they  were  detected  by  the  people 
Avere  slaughtered,  and  they  themselves,  ministers 
and  high  functionaries,  or  grandees,  as  they  were, 
could  not  show  their  faces  outside  of  the  walls 
of  Madrid,  unless  they  were  shielded  by  a  body 
of  French  troops.  After  Mm-at  had  taken  his 
departure,  the  management  of  a  large  party  of 
the  French  army  fell  to  Savary  and  other  men 
who  had  little  of  his  soldier-like  magnanimity, 
who  encouraged  rather  than  checked  the  fury  of 
the  troops,  exasjoerated  by  the  frequent  deaths 
of  their  comrades,  cut  off  singly  or  in  straggling 
parties  ;  and  who  adopted  as  a  principle  that  so 
unfriendly  and  stubborn  a  people  was  to  be  sub- 
jugated only  by  fire  and  sword.  As  in  Calabria, 
cruelty  begat  cruelty,  excess,  excess  :  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards  to  the  end  of  it,  it  was  a  war  of 
Avild  beasts ;  nor  could  the  British  officers  ever 
convince  the  Spanish  peasantry  that  they  ought 
not  to  torture  and  then  butcher  the  treacherous 
kidnappers  of  their  king,  the  unprovoked  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  It  was  utterly  hopeless 
to  talk  to  them  of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 
They  were  not  civilized ;  and  never  was  a  more 
maddening  provocation  given  to  a  naturally 
fierce  people  than  that  which  was  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
their  country  was  invaded,  and  in  the  ruthless 


way  in  which  the  war  was  very  soon  carried  on 
by  the  French. 

Even  before  a  terrible  explosion  at  Madrid,  in 
which  the  streets  were  cleared  by  the  French 
with  grape-shot,  and  temporaiy  tranquillity  re- 
stored by  wholesale  executions,  a  popular  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  Toledo,  where  men 
once  made  good  sword-blades,  aiid  still  knew 
how  to  use  them.  When  the  intrusive  King 
Joseph  crossed  the  frontiers,  suri'ounded  by  a 
French  and  Italian  army,  he  found  no  Spaniard 
to  welcome  him,  or  say,  "God  bless  you."  At 
Vittoria  the  townspeople  seemed  disposed  to 
prevent  his  entrance,  and  would  cei-teiinly  have 
fallen  upon  him  but  for  his  artillery  and  ti'oops. 
He  entered  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
But  by  this  time  a  local  Sjianish  government 
was  established  at  Seville,  which  took  to  itself 
the  title  of  "Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,"  renewed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  usurper  Joseph,  called  upon  all 
Spaniards  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty- 
five  to  flee  to  arms,  summoned  some  vetei'an 
Spanish  troops,  at  the  camp  of  St.  Eoque,  under 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  to  march  to  Seville ;  and 
oi'dered  General  the  Marquis  of  Solano  to  attack 
and  seize  a  French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz  from  the  pursuit  of  the  English. 
Solano  hesitated,  incurred  the  fatal  susjiicion  of 
being  a  French  partizan,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  people  of  Cadiz.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  account  of  the  same  sus23icion.  Count 
d' Aguilar  was  butchered  by  the  people  of  Seville. 
Don  T.  Morla,  who  succeeded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Solano's  command,  seized  all  the  French  ships, 
and  made  prisoners  of  all  the  officers  and  crews, 
having  refused  English  assistance.  Before  re- 
ceiving the  summons  of  the  Seville  junta,  and 
even  before  the  formation  of  that  governing 
body,  General  Castanos,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Andalusia  at  St.  Roque,  had  adopted  the 
resolution  of  resisting  the  French,  and  applied 
(not  vainly)  to  English  officers  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  birth-day  of  George 
III.,  a  proclamation  was  issued  from  the  queen's 
palace  at  Buckingham  House,  stating  that  his 
majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
glorious  resolution  of  the  Spaniards  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  and  usurpation 
of  France,  and  the  assurances  his  majesty  had 
received  from  several  of  the  provinces  of  Spain 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  England, 
he  was  pleased  to  order  that  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  should  immediately  cease.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  who 
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liad  been  watching  Toulon,  came  down  to  Gib- 
raltar with  two  ships  of  the  line,  being  attracted 
thither  by  intelligence  he  had  obtained  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and 
by  letters  he  had  received  from  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  the  governor.    On  the  10th,  CoUingwood 
went  through  the  straits  to  Cadiz,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  whole  of  the  fleet  assembled  there, 
and  to  give  such  encouragement  and  such  supplies 
as  he  could  spare.      He  carried  with  him  Major 
Cox,  whom  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  selected  to 
reside  as  confidential  agent  at  Seville.      CoUing- 
wood, who  admired  and  loved  the  good  parts  of 
the  Spanish  character,  was  not  blind  to  its  de- 
fects ;  and  though  he  had  gi-eat  hopes  that  this 
imiversal  rising  would  be  attended  with  impor- 
tant results,  he  very  clearly  foresaw  that  numer- 
ous and  great  errors  would  be  committed,  and 
that  the  struggle  would  not  end  quite  so  soon  as 
men  of  more  hope  and  less  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience seemed  to  imagine.      When  the  war  of 
independence  began,  the  organized  Spanish  force 
was  roughly  estimated  at  127,000  men  of  all  arms; 
but  of  this  number  15,000  men  were  far  away, 
serving  and  shivering  under  the  banner  of  Bona- 
parte, in  Holstein  and  other  regions  of  the  Baltic; 
and  nearly  20,000,  concentrated  in  Portugal,  were 
obeying  the  orders  of  Junot.     Of  the  92,000  or 
thereabouts  that  remained,  not  less  than  30,000 
were  mere  militia ;  but  about  1 1,000  were  Swiss 
infantry,  with  all  the  discipline,  steadiness,  and 
bravery  for  which  Helvetic  troops  have  always 
been  celebrated.      Thus  the  number  of  native 
regular  troops  actually  on  foot   on  the  soil  of 
Spain  did  not  exceed  51,000  men  ;  and  these,  for 
the  most  part,  were  but  indifferently  officered  by 
off-shoots  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  who  were 
impatient  of  fatigue  and  of  subordination,  and 
who,  speaking  generally,  and  with  due  honour 
to  the  exceptions,    possessed  but  few   essential 
military  qualities.      There  was  another  capital 
deficiency  ;  in  the  whole  Spanish  army  there  was 
not  a  single  staff  deserving  of  the  name — their 
staffs  were  sticks.      These   troops  were  widely 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
the  largest  body  among  them  happily  chanced  to 
be  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
and  in  Andalusia.      In  addition   to  the  30,000 
militia,  there  was  a  sort  of  local  reserve,  called 
Los  Urbanos,  or  Urban  Militia,  a  most  irregular 
and  motley  force,  but  which,  though  not  worth 
much  in   the   field,    could  supply  the  place   of 
better  troops  in  the  towns.   At  the  same  moment, 
or  in  the  month  of  May,  the  French  army,  ex- 
clusive of  the  30,000  men  in  Portugal  with  Junot, 
was  about  80,000   strong;    but  not  more  than 
70,000  were  capable  of  service  in  the  field,  the 
vest  being  in   the   hospitals   or   in   the  dep6ts. 
There  were  some  of  Bonaparte's  best  men,  im- 


pei'ial  guards  and  veteran  regiments  of  the  line ; 
but  the  much  larger  number  was  made  up  of 
conscripts,  Swiss,  Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Portu- 
guese, whom  Junot  had  forcibly  levied.  But  at 
Bayonne,  ready  to  march  into  Spain  at  any 
moment,  was  an  army  of  reserve,  under  General 
Drouet,  more  than  20,000  strong ;  and,  close  in 
the  rear  of  this  army  of  reserve,  other  French 
corps  were  collected.  The  French  army,  too, 
like  the  Spanish,  was  at  first  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country. 

Upon  entering  into  Catalonia,  General  Du- 
hesme  found  himself  involved  in  a  destructive 
partizan  war,  waged  by  the  indomitable  peasantry 
of  the  mountains.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mar-shal 
Bessieres  to  fight  the  fir.st  battle  that  was  fought 
against  the  Spanish  patriots.  With  far  more 
enthusiasm  and  valour  than  prudence,  the  old 
Spanish  general,  Cuesta,  with  his  raw  levies  and 
a  few  Walloon  regiments,  and  without  any  cav- 
alry, lisked  a  general  action  at  Eio  Seco,  a  few 
leagues  from  Valladolid,  and  sustained  a  com- 
plete defeat:  this  was  on  the  14th  of  June.  But 
on  the  22d  of  July  the  French  general,  Dujjont, 
who  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Andalusia, 
and  who  had  been  completely  surrounded  and 
worsted  in  several  combats,  by  the  Andalusian 
army  of  Castanos  and  by  clouds  of  armed  peasants, 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms.  From 
18,000  to  19,000  were  thus  made  prisoners,  with 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  all  they  had.  It 
was  long  since  the  French  had  sustained  so 
signal  a  disgrace.  The  news  of  this  battle  of 
Baylen  and  of  Dupont's  surrender  flew  like  light- 
ning to  the  Si^anish  capital,  diffusing  a  joy  and 
triumph  which  was  not  to  be  repressed  by  the 
presence  and  the  ojipressions  of  the  French.  A 
council  of  war  was  called  by  Joseph,  and  then 
and  there  it  was  determined  to  abandon  Madrid, 
to  retire  behind  the  Ebro,  and  to  establish  court 
and  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Vittoria,  which 
lies  at  a  conveniently  short  distance  from  the 
French  frontier.  The  intrusive  king  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  his  new  capital  when  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  flee  from  it.  The  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Madrid  began  on  the  1st  of 
August;  but  General  Castanos  did  not  enter  that 
city  until  the  23d.  Among  the  many  important 
results  of  the  affair  of  Baylen  and  the  flight  of 
King  Joseph,  was  the  raising  of  the  memorable 
siege  of  Saragossa.  This  ancient  ca]iital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  though  miserably  fortified, 
had  resisted  15,000  Frenchmen  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  and  had  inflicted  on  them  a  terrific 
loss.  The  Spanish  women  had  fought  like  heroic 
men ;  and  the  fair  Augustina,  the  far-famed 
maid  of  Saragossa,  had  served  on  the  batteries. 
When  the  French  general,  A'erdier,  thinking  the 
town  more  than  half  taken,  had  sent  to  propose 
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a  capitulation,  Palafox,  the   governor,  had  re- 
jjlied,  "  Guerra  al  cuchillo  ! " — War  to  the  knife ! 

Nor  was  Duhesme  more  successful  in  the  siege 
of  Gerona.  Assisted  by  Admiral  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  the  Catalans  foiled  all  this  French  general's 
efforts,  and  reduced  his  army  to  a  wretched  state 
of  disorganization.  Marshal  Moncey  also  failed 
in  his  operations  in  Valencia.  But  the  Spanish 
general,  Serbelloni,  imprudently  risking  a  battle 
in  the  open  field  with  badly  disciplined  troops, 
sustained  a  complete  defeat.  These  details  will 
be  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards 
so  long  as  they  were  left  to  act  in  the  field  by 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  affair  of  Baylen, 
which  i-aised  their  self-confidence  to  a  giddy  and 
dangerous  elevation,  and  some  other  encounters 
ia  which,  mainly  through  the  advantages  of 
ground  and  other  local  cii'cumstances,  they  had 
a  decided  advantage,  it  was  on  the  whole  very 
clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was  little  mili- 
tary genius  among  the  Spanish  commanders,  that 
a  Spanish  army  could  not  yet  contend  in  the 
open  field  with  veteran  French  troops,  and  that 
uU  the  Spaniards  fought  best  when  covered  by 
walls  and  strong  stone  houses.  But  by  this  time 
British  bayonets  were  glittering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  a  career  far  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  his  Indian  one  had  been. 

The  French  had  rendered  themselves  as  odious 
in  Portugal  as  in  Sjiain.  A  national  rising, 
which  commenced  at  Oporto,  spread  rapidly  into 
Tras  OS  Montes,  Minho,  Beira,  and  Algarve. 
The  people  and  students  of  Coimbra,  enthusias- 
tically flew  to  arms,  submitting  to  the  junta  of 
Oporto  as  the  legitimate  government;  the  people 
of  Alemtejo  followed  the  example  of  the  people 
of  Algarve,  and  both  were  supported  by  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops  which  crossed  the  frontiers  at 
an  opportune  moment.  Junot,  whose  head  was 
never  very  clear,  became  completely  bewildered, 
and  his  subordinates  only  increased  the  popular 
fury  by  the  indiscriminate  massacres  they  com- 
mitted. The  Poi-tuguese  called  upon  their  ancient 
allies.  On  the  1st  of  August,  General  Wellesley 
landed  near  the  town  of  Figueira.  On  the  5th, 
General  Spencer  joined  him  from  Cadiz,  with 
about  4000  men,  thus  raising  the  entire  force 
under  Sir  Arthur's  command  to  13,000  foot  and 
400  or  500  horse. 

The  French  forces  at  this  time  in  Portugal 
consisted  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men;  but, 
deducting  the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Peniche,  Setu- 
bal,  and  other  places,  there  remained  only  about 
14,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  its 
approaches.  Their  communications  were  cut  off 
from  their  counti^ymen  in  Spain  ;  for,  since  the 
surrender  of  Dupont,  the  Spanish  patriots  were 


masters  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura ;  and  in 
Old  Castile  the  French  corjjs  under  Bessieres  had 
not  advanced  farther  than  Benavente,  being 
observed  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  A 
clear  stage  was  therefore  left  for  the  contest  in 
Portugal  between  Wellesley  and  Junot,  whose 
respective  disposable  forces  were  nearly  equal, 
except  that  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
the  English  were  almost  entirely  wanting.  On 
the  9th  of  August  Sir  Arthur  began  his  march 
southward  for  Lisbon.  On  the  16th  the  French 
general,  Delaborde  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
Eoliga,  but  he  was  soon  driven  back  with  loss  of 
men  and  guns.  The  French  troops  had  been  told 
that  the  English  soldiers  were  nought,  and  that 
their  genei'al,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  but  a 
sepoy -general,  who  might  beat  Indian  sultans 
and  rajahs,  but  was  altogether  incapable  of  con- 
tending against  French  commanders,  who  had 
risen  out  of  the  revolution,  and  had  been  trained 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  but  the  precision 
of  movement,  the  unflinching  steadiness,  the  re- 
gularity and  the  quickness  of  their  firing,  unde- 
ceived them,  and  displayed  the  real  qualities  of 
British  infantry ;  while  all  those  who  understood 
anything  of  the  business  of  war  saw  a  high  direct- 
ing mind,  and  felt  that  the  sepoy-genei-al  was  a 
great  master  in  the  art  of  war.  Steadily  press- 
ing forward,  Sir  Arthur  reached  Vimeira  on  the 
19th,  and  was  there  joined  on  the  20th  by  Gene- 
rals Anstruther  and  Ackland,  with  two  brigades 
freshly  arrived  from  England.  This  raised  his 
force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1700  Por- 
tuguese. But  Junot,  by  calling  in  his  garrisons, 
had  now  a  force  numerically  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  this,  and  he  retained  his  superiority  in 
cavalry,  as  also  in  artillery.  But  what  was  of 
more  consequence  than  all,  just  at  this  critical 
moment  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  in 
the  chief  command  by  a  very  inferior  personage. 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Harry  Burrard. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  at  home  to  raise  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  to  30,000,  ministers 
gave  the  chief  command  to  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  as  acting  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  had  so  promptly  aided  Castaiios  and 
the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia;  and  they  ap- 
pointed Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  be  Sir  Hew's  second 
in  command,  leaving  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  fruitless 
expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  who  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  Peninsula,  and  Lieutenant-generals 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  Honourable  John  Hope, 
Lord  Paget,  and  Mackenzie  Frazer  to  command 
respective  divisions  of  the  army.  Wellesley  was 
thus  reduced  from  first  to  fourth.  Accidents, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  new-appointed  gene- 
rals arrived  made  a  bad  scheme  worse.  Sir  Harry 
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Burrard  arrived  first ;  on  the  evening  of  the  26th     clined  assuming  the  command,  or  any  way  inter 


he  came  to  Maceira  Bay  near  Vimeira.  Sir 
Arthur  immediately  went  on  boai'd,  and  reported 
to  Sir  Harry  the  situation  of  the  army  and  his 
own  intended  plan  of  operations,  which  was  to 
continue  marching  along  the  coast-road  as  far  as 
Maf ra.  No  plan  could  have  been  better ;  no  re- 
inforcements were  wanting,  the  British,  without 
counting  either  the  Portuguese  regulars  or  the 
insurgent  peasantry  for  anything,  being  rather 
superior  in  number  to  the  French  in  front  of 


fering  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  disposition 
till  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  But  then,  when  the 
French  were  running  off,  almost  in  a  sauve  qui 
peut  disorder,  when  Major-general  Ronald  Fer- 
guson on  the  left  was  close  upon  them,  when 
General  Hill  was  ready  to  spring  forwai'd  by  a 
shorter  road  than  the  French  could  take  upon 
Torres  Vedras  (which  must  have  cut  them  off 
from  Lisbon,  and  perhaps  have  obliged  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms),  and  when  General  Welles- 


them,  and  elated  by  the  success  they  had  obtained    ley  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  by  a  gene- 


at  Eoliga.  There  was  probably  not  a  man  or  an 
officer  in  the  army  but  was  anxious  to  advance. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  however,  thought  differently, 
being  of  opinion  that  no  further  advance  ought 
to  be  made  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
under  Sir  John  Moore.     But  the  enemy  in  the 
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meantime  was  bringing  the  question  to  a  speedy 
issue.  With  15,000  men  and  with  generals  far 
abler  than  himself,  Junot  advanced  from  Torres 
Vedras,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  August,  he  fell  upon  the  British  at  Vi- 
meira. In  two  hours  the  affair  was  decided,  and 
Junot's  15,000  men  were  completely  routed  by 
about  one-half  of  the  British  force.  The  Fi*ench 
left  on  the  field  1800  killed  and  wounded,  many 
prisoners,  and  fourteen  cannon.  The  first  British 
brigade,  by  a  masked  movement,  had  got  two 
miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than  was  any  part 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  whole  of  that  army, 
moreover,  was  in  the  gi'eatest  confusion.  There 
was  abundant  time  and  an  admirable  opportunity 
to  annihilate  Jiuiot;  but  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had 
landed,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  depressing, 
]iightmare-like  influences  of  senility  and  irresolu- 
tion. Sir  Harry  had  been  present  on  the  field 
during  part  of  the  engagement,  but  he  had  de- 


ral  and  rapid  movement  forward.  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard demurred,  thought  it  miwise  to  hazard  the 
fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he  considered  a 
perilous  thi'ow — thought  it  advisable  not  to  move 
any  fai-ther,  especially  on  account  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  French  cavalry— thought  it  best  of  all 
to    suspend   offensive  opera- 
tions, and  to  wait  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Vimeira  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  John  Mooi'e.   Ac- 
cordingly  General   Ferguson 
Avas  ordered  to  desist  from  pur- 
suit, General  Hill  was  called 
in;  and  the  French  officers,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  were 
allowed  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  the 
always  admirable  jiosition  of 
Torres  Vedras.     On  the  next 
day,  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Ma- 
ceira Bay,  and  superseded  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry 
had    superseded    Sir   Arthur 
Wellesley.  Thus,  owing  to  the 
unwise  arrangements  of  our 
own  government, and  to  chances  which  they  ought 
to  have  foreseen,  the  army,  within  twenty-four 
hours,    had   successively   three    commanders-in- 
chief  !     The  time  for  prosecuting  the  victory  was 
gone  before  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  came  ashore; 
and  popular  clamour  was  guilty  of  great  injustice 
towards  Sir  Hew  both  with  regard  to  the  battle 
of  Vimeira  and  the  convention  which  followed  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  22d  General  Kellermann 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  propose  in  the  name  of  Junot  an 
armistice,  preparatory  to   a  convention  for  the 
entire  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  with 
their  arms  and  baggage.       The  terms  were  dis- 
cussed between  Kellermann  and  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple ;  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley both  being  present.       In  the  end  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  agreed  upon  to  terminate  at 
forty-eight  hours'  notice ;  and  Sir  Hew  directed 
General  Wellesley  to  sign  this  agreement.       On 
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the  23cl,  Sir  Hew  and  the  army  made  a  forwai'd 
movement  from  Vimeira  to  EamaJhal,  near 
ToiTes  Vedras,  hut  within  the  boundai'y  stipu- 
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Torres  Vedras. — From  Vivian's  Scenery  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 


lated  by  the  armistice  wliich  he  had  ordered  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  sign. 

Junot  still  talked  very  high,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  time ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
instructions  were  sent  to  Colonel  George  Murray 
at  Lisbon  to  break  off  the  negotiation  if  Junot 
should  be  found  obstinate  ;  and  to  tell  him,  that 
in  no  case  the  armistice  would  be  prolonged  for 
a  more  extended  period  than  twenty-four  houi's. 


This,  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  his 
20,000  men  in  Maceira  Bay,  startled  Junot,  who 
at  one  moment  had  thought  of  defending  the 
strong  position  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras, and  at  another  of  crossing 
the  Tagus,  and  throwing  his 
forces  into  Elvas.  On  the  29th, 
the  term  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  having  expired,  Sir 
Hew  moved  his  head-quarters 
to  Torres  Vedras,  from  which 
tlie  French  had  withdrawn.  On 
the  30th,  Junot  at  last  signed 
the  treaty ;  and  the  definitive 
convention  was  ratified  by  Sir 
Hew  Dahymple,  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras, on  the  31st.  Sir  Ai-thur 
Wellesley  was  not  present  at 
this  final  ratification,  having 
moved  to  the  left  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  being  now 
at  Sobral  with  his  division. 
We  have  his  own  words,  in  various  forms,  for 
the  assurance  of  the  fact,  that,  after  the  fatal 
orders  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  on  the  field  of  Vi- 
meira (orders  with  which  Dalrymple  had  nothing 
to  do,  as  he  was  many  miles  off  at  sea  in  his  fi'i- 
gate),  he  approved  of  a  convention  allowing  the 
French  to  evacuate  Portugal;  that  he  felt  that 
tlie  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  the 
Frencli  had  been  lost ;  that,  if  they  could  not  be 


General  View  of  Lisbon,  from  near  Almada. — From  a  drawing  by  William  Telbin. 


bi'ought  to  evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  tliey 
might  either  defend  themselves  desperately  within 
Lisbon,  or  cross  to  Elvas  and  Almeida,  which, 
being  places  regularly  fortified,  would  have  re- 
quired regular  and  long  sieges,  during  which  the 
Bi'itisli  army  could  not  have  been  made  available 
in  Spain,  where  the  pi-eseuce  of  a  part  of  it  was 


earnestly  desired  by  some  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
whither  the  British  government  was  very  eager 
that  some  corps  should  go  as  quickly  as  possible.* 
It  was  not  against  the  convention  itself,  but 
against  the  monstrous  folly  which  made  it  neces- 
sary, and  against  some  particular  clauses  of,  and 
'  See  Colonel  Giirwood,  Wellington  Despatches. 
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omissions  in  the  definitive  treaty,  that  he  was 
indignant.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that 
the  treaty  had  been  altered,  but  not  as  he  thought 
it  ought  to  have  been ;  that  ten  days  after  the 
battle  of  Vimeira  the  army  was  not  farther  ad- 
vanced than  it  could  or  ought  to  have  been  on 
the  night  of  the  21st ;  that  matters  were  not 
prospering ;  that  he  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  quit 
the  army ;  that  he  had  been  too  successful  with 
this  army  ever  to  serve  with  it  in  a  subordinate 
situation. 

The  forts  on  the  Tagus  were  taken  possession 
of  on  the  2d  of  September  by  the  British  troops, 
and  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  then  opened  to  our 
shipping.  On  the  8th  or  9th,  one  of  our  corps 
mai'ched  into  Lisbon,  in  the  midst  of  popular  ac- 
clamations and  rejoicings,  to  secure  tranquillity, 
during  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy.  Trans- 
]3orts  being  collected,  the  French  presently  began 
to  depart ;  and  except  their  last  division,  detained 
by  orders  from  England,  they  were  all  sent  off 
before  the  end  of  Septembei'. 

Both  long  and  loud  was  the  popular  vocifera- 
tion in  England  against  the  whole  of  the  conven- 
tion, miscalled  of  Cintra.  No  measvu-e,  indeed, 
was  ever  more  univei-sally  reprobated,  or  less 
understood  or  inquired  into.  Nor  was  this  a 
merely  popular  outcry  ;  soldiei's,  and  statesmen, 
and  secretaries  of  state,  shared  in  the  violence, 
and  both  court  and  cabinet  swelled  the  choru.s. 
At  first  all  were  blamed,  and  no  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The 
government  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry,  con- 
sisting of  four  generals  and  three  lieutenant- 
generals.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Han-y 
Burrard  were  recalled,  in  order  to  be  examined 
by  this  board,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had 
already  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  home, 
was  also  examined  at  his  own  desire.  Tlie  court 
of  inquiry  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  Chelsea 
College  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  November,  and 
continued  sitting,  with  adjournments,  until  the 
27th  of  December.     The  final  re^jort  stated  that 


however  some  of  the  members  of  the  court  might 
difiier  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  convention, 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  "  unques- 
tionable zeal  and  firmness  apjjeai-ed  throughout 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  Lieutenant-generals 
Sir  Hew  Dalrym]jle,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,"  &c. 

But  neither  the  ministry  nor  the  court,  neither 
the  parliament  nor  the  people,  assented  to  the 
very  inconclusive  award  of  the  board  of  inquirVv 
All,  or  nearly  all,  now  agreed  as  to  the  honour 
that  was  due  unto  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  in 
the  opinion  that,  if  Sir  Hariy  Burrard  had  not 
■interfered  with  him  on  the  field  of  Vimeira,  there 
would  have  been  no  convention,  but  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  on  the  part  of  Junot.  But  there 
was  much  less  fairness  in  allotting  the  dishonour 
or  the  blame.  We  know  not  to  what  prejudices 
or  influences  in  high  quarters  it  was  owing  that 
an  undue  portion  of  censure  and  severity  fell 
upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  we  only  know  the 
facts  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  king  both 
declared  themselves  strongly  against  him,  that 
ministers  turned  him  out  as  a  scape-goat,  and 
that  a  very  severe  censure  was  addressed  to  him 
in  his  majesty's  name.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who 
was  a  hundredfold  more  censurable,  immediately 
resumed  the  military  command  of  the  London 
district,  which  he  had  held  before  he  was  sent  to 
Portugal. 

After  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  sliarp,  concise  answers 
before  the  board  sliowed  the  clearness  of  his  head 
and  the  firmness  of  his  heart,  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  seem- 
ing determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  home 
politics  and  administration.  He  went  over  to 
Ireland  in  December ;  and  when  parliament  assem- 
bled in  January  he  returned  and  took  his  seat. 
But  most  men  felt  that  his  more  fitting  place 
would  be  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  di.sastrous 
occurrences  in  the  Peninsula  soon  strengthened 
this  conviction. 
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Sir  John  Moore  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britisli  army  in  Spain— He  is  joined  by  Sir  David  BairJ 

Incapacity  and  disasters  of  the  Spaniards— Moore  misled  by  erroneous  representations— Conference  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt— Bonaparte  repairs  to  Spain — The  Marquis  Eoniana  and  his 
troops  extricated  from  French  service—  Bonaparte's  successes  over  the  Spaniards— He  enters  Madrid He  re- 
places Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain— Sir  John  Moore  advances  under  false  intelligence— His  rapid  retreat — 
His  arrival  at  Coruna — Battle  of  Coruna— Death  of  Sir  John  Moore— Safe  embarkation  of  his  army— Despond- 
ence occasioned  in  England  by  the  Spanish  campaign — The  war  establishment  increased — Charges  of  Colonel 
Wardle  against  theDakeof  York  as  commander-in-chief— The  inquiry  into  the  proceeding  at  the  Horse- 
guards— The  duke  resigns  office— He  is  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief  by  Sir  David  Dundas— The  British 
war  in  Spain  continued— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  Spnin— 
State  of  the  war  at  his  arrival  in  Portugal— His  remarkable  passage  across  the  Douro— He  dislodges  Soult 
from  Oporto — Soult's  disastrous  retreat  into  Spain — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  enters  Spain— His  successful  ad- 
vance—His victory  over  the  French  at  Talavera— Fie  retreats  across  the  Tagus— Sir  Arthur  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscouat  Wellington— A  British  expedition  sent  to  Holland— Its  capture  of  Flushing— Abortive 
results  of  the  expsdition- Flushing  evacuated  by  the  British — A  diversion  effected  by  a  British  army  in 
Italy— The  Calabrians  rise  against  Murat— They  are  aided  by  the  British— Operations  of  the  British  troops 
and  insurgents  on  the  coast  of  Naples— They  capture  the  ii-lands  of  Procida  and  Ischia— Their  capture 
of  Zante  and  other  islands— British  captures  in  the  West  Indies— The  war  of  Austria  against  France— Bona- 
parte enters  Vienna — Battle  of  Aspern — Peace  of  Schonbrunn — Its  conditions — Rome  annexed  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy — The  pope  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  France. 


!^EW  days  after  the  battle  of 
Vimeira  despatclies  arrived  in 
Portugal  from  Lord  Castlereagh, 
containing  the  apjioiutment  of  Sir 
John  Moore  to  the  command  of 
tlie  British  troops  to  be  employed 
in  Spain.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Sir  John  re- 
ceived more  explicit  instructions,  the  secretary- 
at-war  informing  him  that  his  army  of  20,000 
men  was  to  be  employed  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  "to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom."  Lord  Castlereagh  also  intimated 
that  an  additional  corps  of  10,000  men  under 
Sir  David  Baird  was  about  to  sail  for  Coruna. 
Marching  through  Portugal  in  the  worst  of 
weather,  over  execrable  roads,  and  with  no 
]n-oper  guides.  Sir  John  Moore  crossed  the  boun- 
dary between  that  kingdom  and  Spain  on  the 
11th  of  November,  and  on  the  13th  he  reached 
Salamanca. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  David  Baird  with  his 
10,000  men  had  reached  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  Sir  David  had  anchored  at  Coruna  on 
the  13th  of  October ;  but  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  supreme  junta  of  Galicia  refused  to  allow  his 
troops  to  be  landed ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  assent  of  the  central  government,  or  junta 
now  sitting  at  Madrid,  must  be  obtained  pre- 
viously. This  unfriendly  treatment  proceeded 
from  Spanish  vainglory  and  conceit,  and  from  the 
prevalent  notion  that  their  own  troops  could 
drive  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees  without 
Vol.  IV. 


the  assistance  of  foreign  auxiliaries.  It  took  a 
deal  of  beating  to  drive  tliis  conceit  out  of  them. 
For  fourteen  long  days  Sir  David  Baird's  10,000 
men  were  kept  cooped  wp  in  the  transjjorts  in 
the  harbour  of  Coruna.  At  last  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  the  dons  at  Madrid,  who,  after  mar 
ture  deliberation,  thought  lit  to  grant  leave  to 
the  army  to  land.  Baird  had  been  sent  on  this 
expedition  without  specie,  and  Moore  had  been 
supplied  only  with  £25,000.  He  was,  however, 
under  the  necessity  of  transmitting  £8000  to 
Baird  to  enable  him  to  move  from  Coruna. 

Before  Moore  began  his  march  from  Coimbra, 
he  was  assured  that  the  French,  weak  in  num- 
bers and  in  organization,  were  lying  behind  the 
river  Ebro,  menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies, 
that  were  all  elated  with  success,  and  quite  cap- 
able of  preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy ; 
but  on  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  at  Sala- 
manca he  got  accounts  of  the  defeat  of  the  Conde 
de  Belveder  in  fi-ont  of  Burgos ;  and  two  nights 
after  this,  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the 
Spanish  general,  Blake,  had  risked  his  ai-my  and 
lost  it  at  Espinosa,  on  the  bordei's  of  the  Asturias. 
Thus  two  of  the  armies  with  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  co-operate  were  ah-eady  no  more ;  no 
communication  reached  liim  from  Castanos; 
none  were  transmitted  him  from  the  Spanisli 
government  at  Madrid ;  and  the  ingenious 
author  of  Whistlecraft  seems  to  have  continued 
his  doze  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares.  Mr. 
John  Hookham  Frere,  our  accredited  minister  at 
Madrid,  was  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  but  absent- 
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niindeil,  constitutioually  indolent,  and  assuredly 
never  meant  by  nature  for  a  diijlomatist.  He 
miserably  misled  the  general  in  the  field,  being 
himself  misled  and  duped  by  the  prating  Spanish 
politicians  of  Madrid,  and  by  the  not  over-honest 
membei-s  of  the  central  junta.  Everything  cor- 
responding with  this  bad  beginning,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Moore  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  unfortunate.  By  this  time  the  British  go- 
vernment had  supplied  Spain  with  200,0C0  mus- 
kets, with  ammunition  in  proportion,  with  cloth- 
ing, and  with  16,000,000  hard  dollars;  Mr.  Frere 
had  delivered  2,000,000  dollars  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  north,  among  whom 
Moore  now  found  himself ;  yet  our  general  could 
derive  no  assistance  from  these  people.  The  Span- 
isli  armies  in  other  parts  were  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  nakedness,  and  were  lying  scattered 
all  about.  "These  provinces,"  said  Sir  John, 
"are  not  armed  ;  and,  as  to  enthusiasm,  I  have 
seen  no  marks  of  it." 

While  Moore  was  thus  desponding  at  Sala- 
manca, Bonaparte  in  jjerson  was  crossing  the 
Pyrenees,  with  70,000  more  men. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  subjects  of 
their  conferences  were  carefully  concealed ;  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  question  of 
Spain  and  the  fate  of  Turkey  were  agitated, 
without  reference  to  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  the  advantage  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
two  emperors.  It  should  also  seem  that  it  was 
understood  between  them  that  Alexander  should 
not  intei'fere  in  the  Spanish  question,  and  that 
Napoleon  should  allow  him  in  I'eturu  to  encroach 
on  the  trans-Danubian  provinces  of  the  sultan ; 
foi',  shortly  after  this  meeting  at  Erfurt,  Russian 
troops  were  again  poured  into  "VYallachia  and 
Moldavia.  The  two  emperors  wrote  a  joint  letter 
to  the  King  of  England,  inviting  him  to  a  speedy 
pacification,  but  laying  down  no  basis  for  negoti- 
ation, and  offering  no  conditions  for  our  allies. 
To  this  doubly  imperial,  but  really  insignificant 
epistle,  not  George  III.,  but  Mr.  Canning,  his 
secretary  for  foreign  afi'aii-s,  replied  in  two 
spirited  notes,  one  addressed  to  the  Russian,  the 
other  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
From  Erfurt  Bonaparte  hastened  back  to  Paris, 
and  there  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  irrevocably  united  in  the  bond  of 
alliance.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  October.  On 
the  25th  he  opened  the  session  of  the  corps  Icgis- 
lalif,  and  told  that  soulless  body  that  he  was 
going  in  person  to  take  charge  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  Portugal.  He 
used  a  style  which  he  had  ali'eady  worn  thread- 
bare, but  Avhich  he  could  not  use  too  often — 
"The  hideous  presence  of  the  English  leopards 


contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. I  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
armies,  to  crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to 
plant  the  French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lis- 
bon!" Two  days  after  this  he  set  out  for  the 
Pyrenees.  Troops  had  been  for  some  time  col- 
lecting on  that  frontier;  for,  still  anticipating 
his  vital  resources,  Bonaparte  had  called  out  two 
conscriptions.  The  very  elite  of  his  immense 
army  was  now  to  engage  in  this  momentous 
struggle.  Before  they  arrived  in  the  country 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  most  of 
them,  a  small  army  of  native  Spanish  veterans 
and  j^at riots  was  wafted  to  the  shores  of  the 
Peninsula  in  English  ships.  At  the  time  when 
Spain  and  her  resources  were  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Bonaparte,  Manuel  Godoy  had  sent 
General  the  Marcjuis  de  la  Romana,  with  15,000 
men,  to  serve  the  French  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  or  wherever  else  the  conqueror  might 
choose  to  employ  them.  These  Spanish  troops 
were  quartered  in  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Jutland, 
and  the  islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and  Lange- 
land,  when  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  an  agent  employed 
by  the  British  ministers,  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Romana  by  means  of  a  Catholic  priest. 
The  Spanish  general  was  incensed  at  the  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  at  Bayonne  ;  his  soldiers  were 
equally  indignant;  and  all  were  most  heai-tily 
sick  of  their  exile  in  Denmark  and  those  Baltic 
regions.  A  plan  was  ingeniously  concerted  and 
most  ably  executed.  The  marquis,  with  from 
9000  to  10,000  of  liis  men,  after  being  aided  by 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Keats,  got  safely  on  board  our 
Baltic  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Saumarez. 
Touching  at  England,  where  the  marquis  received 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome,  he  proceeded  to 
San  Andero,  and  there  landed  his  men,  who  were 
equijiped  from  the  English  stores,  and  wei'e  then 
sent  in  divisions  to  join  Blake's  army  in  Biscay. 

On  the  8th  of  NoA-ember,  Bonaparte  arrived  at 
his  brother's  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Vittoria, 
and  took  the  entire  direction  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  23d  of  November  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Tudela,  in  which  the  armies  of  Castanos  and 
Palafox  were  quickly  thrown  into  disorder,  put 
to  flight,  and  savagely  slaughtered  by  the  French 
cavalry.  Plundering  the  towns  through  which 
they  passed,  and  shooting  every  Spaniard  they 
caught  in  arras  (Bonaparte  having  given  an  ex- 
press and  standing  order  to  that  effect),  some 
of  the  French  columns  marched  forward  to 
drive  out  the  central  junta  and  take  possession 
of  Madrid. 

Having  done  nothing  when  they  had  time  to 
do  it,  the  central  junta  now  precipitated  measures 
in  the  most  hurried  and  confused  manner,  issu- 
ing a  multitude  of  orders,  some  of  which  were 
I  not  understood,  and  very  few  of  which  were  at- 
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tended  to,  ])artly  through  the  despair  Avhich 
seemed  to  have  fallen  ujjon  the  Spanish  people, 
and  partly  through  the  shortness  of  time  that 
was  allowed  them.  On  the  29th  of  November, 
Bonaparte  had  his  head-quarters  at  a  village 
upon  the  outer  skirts  of  Somosierra.  On  the  30th 
the  principal  jmss  was  carried,  the  6000  Spaniards 
entrenched  at  Sepulveda  fleeing  before  a  charge 
of  Polish  lancers.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
December,  Bessieres,  with  the  French  cavalry, 
came  within  sight  of  Madrid,  and  took  possession 
of  the  heights  ;  and  at  noon  on  the  same  day, 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  arrived.  The  town  was  im- 
mediately summoned.  There  was  a  great  noise 
and  a  show  of  resistance  ;  but  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  December,  Don  T.  Morla,  who  was 
both  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  and  who  had  played 
upon  the  credulit}'  of  Mr.  Frere,  came  forth  with 
a  capitulation,  and  Madrid  surrendered.  Joseph 
Bouaj^arte  entered  that  capital  in  the  tail  of  the 
French  army ;  but,  though  all  seemed  quiet 
and  submissive,  he  dreaded  insurrection  and  as- 
sassination ;  and,  while  his  brother  went  to  look 
after  Sir  John  Moore,  he  retired,  well-guarded, 
to  the  royal  palace  at  St.  Ildefonso. 

The  situation  of  the  English  general  was  criti- 
cal in  the  extreme.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
Sir  John  received  vague  intelligence  of  the  unex- 
pected dispersion  of  all  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  Bonaparte  with  over- 
whelming forces  u|X)n  Madrid.  As  there  ap- 
peared no  longer  any  army  in  the  north  of  Spain 
with  which  he  could  combine,  he  prepared  for  a 
retreat  into  Portugal.  But  Mr.  Frere  continued 
to  urge  his  advance,  grossly  misstating  the  French 
force,  and  representing  the  Spaniards  at  Madrid 
as  full  of  resolution  and  heroism.'  Two  Sjsanish 
generals  arrived  at  Salamanca  to  assure  Moore 
that  the  army  of  San  Juan  was  in  excellent  case. 
But,  before  these  two  generals  and  a  letter  from 
Morla  came  to  hand,  the  French  were  undisputed 
masters  of  the  capital ;  and  the  army  of  San  Juan 
existed  nowhere  except  upon  pai>er,  for  the 
troops  had  fled  pusillanimously,  and  had  mur- 
dered— at  Talavera — their  own  general,  reputed 
the  best  ofl[icer  in  the  Spanish  service.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Don  T.  Morla' s 
letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  December, 
the  very  day  that  he  actuallj''  began  negotiating 
terms  for  surrendering  Madrid,  was  dictated  by 
some  of  Bonaj^arte's  people,  or  was  written  and 


sent  to  serve  that  conqueror,  by  drawing  the  Bri- 
tish army  into  a  snare.  Continuing  in  his  moral 
stone-blindness,  Mr.  Frere  took  into  his  confid- 
ence a  certain  French  adventurer  and  spy,  named 
Charmilly,  who  had  secret  relations  with  the 
traitor  Morla,  and  even  sent  him  to  Sir  John's 
cantonments.  In  the  end,  Moore  was  induced 
to  believe  that  Madrid,  instead  of  having  surren- 
dered without  firing  a  gun,  was  really  standing  a 
siege  ;  that  the  Spanish  generals  were  concentrat- 
ing their  scattered  forces,  and  that  the  French 
army  was  far  less  considerable  than  had  been  re- 
ported. On  the  6th  of  December  he  wrote  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  retreated  as  far  as  Villa- 
franca,  to  concentrate  his  ti'oops  and  return  to 
Astorga.  "I  mean,"  said  Moore,  "to  proceed 
bridle  in  hand  ;  for  if  the  bubble  bursts  we  shall 
have  a  run  for  it.^  And  the  bubble  did  burst. 
Advancing  to  Benavente,  and  then  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cariou  with  less  than  24,000  men,  Moore, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  found  Bonaparte  and 
100,000  men  closing  upon  him  by  four  different 
routes.  The  French  had  fully  expected  to  sur- 
prise and  surround  him ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  amazing  rapidity,  Bonaparte  arrived  twelve 
hours  too  late.  On  the  26th,  Moore  commenced 
his  retreat  for  Corufia.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
Bonaparte  had  advanced  as  far  as  Astorga. 

From  the  heights  behind  Astorga, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
discover  the  now  confused  rear  of  the  retreating 
British  army  ;  but  he  was  exceedingly  wroth  that 
Moore,  by  his  rapid  movements,  should  have 
escaped  him;  and  circumstances  had  arisen  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world  which  prevented  his 
enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  pursuing  the  most 
cordially  hated  of  all  his  enemies.  Despatches 
arrived  from  Paris  and  from  other  places,  which 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  Austria  to 
take  the  field  against  him  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
2d,  intrusting  the  pursuit  of  Moore  to  Soult,  he 
turned  away  from  Benavente  to  Valladolid, 
whence  he  travelled  with  almost  incredible  speed 
to  his  own  capital,  cursing  all  the  way  the  effi- 
ciency of  English  policy,  alliances,  and  subsidies, 
to  which  solely  he  attributed  the  war  with  which 
he  was  now  threatened  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
But  even  after  his  empei'or's  departure  Soult  had 
60,000  men  and  ninety-one  guns  to  put  in  the 
track  of  Moore ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  precipi- 
tating these  masses  through  Galicia.  His  cavalry 
was  very  soon  close  upon  the  British  i-ear ;  and 
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'  Parliamentary  Papers.  "  Mr.  Frere  had  come  out  to  Spain 
impressed  with  false  notions  of  what  was  passing  in  that  coun- 
try, and  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  pictures  of  his  imagination, 
he  resented  the  intrusion  of  reason  and  spurned  at  facts.  The 
defeat  of  the  Conde  de  Eelveder  at  Gamonal  —  a  defeat  that 
bi-oke  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  uncovered  the  flank  and 
rear  of  Castaiios's  army,  opened  a  way  to  JIadrid,  and  rendered 
the  concentration  of  the  British  divisions  unsafe  if  not  impossi- 


ble— he  curiously  called  the  'unlucky  affair  of  the  10th  at  Bur- 
gos.' After  the  battle  of  Tudela,  he  estimated  the  whole  Frencli 
army  on  the  side  of  Burgos  and  Valladolid  at  11,000  men,  when 
they  were  above  100,000  !  and  yet,  with  information  so  absurdly 
defective,  he  was  prompt  to  interfere  with,  and  eager  to  control, 
the  military  ci  mbinations  of  the  general  (Sir  John  sroore),  wliitli 
were  foimded  upon  the  true  and  acknowledged  principles  of  tlm 
art  of  war."— iV'oji(C7'. 
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the  wliole  of  tliat  army,  from  excessive  privation 
and  suffering,  from  the  murmurs  and  misconduct 
of  many  of  the  officers,  and  from  the  despondency 
generally  induced  by  such  a  retreat,  was  becom- 
iug  every  day  demoralized.  They  had  hardly 
any  provisions  with  them ;  they  could  obtain 
little  or  nothing  except  sour  wine,  in  that  famine- 
stricken  country  ;  the  roads  were  wretched,  and 


with  great  difficulty  established  a  battery  of 
eleven  heavy  guns,  on  some  rocks  which  closed 
the  left  of  his  line.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  he  began  his  attack  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British  with  about  20,000  men. 
Moore  had  only  14,500  under  arms — all  foot  sol- 
diers and  full  of  ardour.  Sir  John  rode  up  to  the 
42d,  and  said,  "Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!" 


covered  with  deep  snow  ;  when  it  did  not  snow  I  At  these  words  the  42d  rushed  forward,  driving 
it  rained  in  torrents  ;  the  cold  on  the  mountains  the  French  before  them.  Early  in  the  fight  Sir 
was  intense ;  anrl  many  of  the  sick,  and  many  of  ,  David  Baird  had  his  arm  shattered  with  grape- 


the  women  and  children  who 
had  been  allowed  to  follow 
the  army  in  spite  of  Sir  John's 
orders,  lay  down  by  the  road- 
side and  died.  Yet,  wherever 
or  whenever  the  French  came 
up  to  fight,  the  British  formed 
in  good  oi'der  and  beat  them 
off.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  Moore  got  sight  of 
the  sea  and  of  Coruua;  but  his 
evil  star  was  still  predomi- 
nant ;  a  fleet  of  transports,  in 
Avhich  his  army  could  have 
been  quickly  embarked  in 
safety,  was  not  there,  but  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  at 
Vigo,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  small  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour. He,  however,  pressed 
forward  to  the  town  and  put 
his  wearied  troops  into  quar- 
ters. The  town  of  Coruiia 
was  weakly  fortified,  and  com- 
manded on  one  side  by  some 
heights.  Some  general  officers 
thought  that  even  now  the 
campaign  must  end  in  a  con- 
vention. But  such  thoughts 
were  far  from  the  mind  of 
Moore,  who  strengthened  the 
weak  side  of  the  town,  occupied 
the  citadel,  put  the  worst  of  his 


Sir  John  Moore.* 


shot,  and  was  forced  to  quit  the 
field.  Not  long  after,  at  a  point 
where  the  battle  was  raging 
very  fiercely,  Sir  John  Moore 
was  struck  on  the  shoulder 
and  left  breast  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  He  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  soon  carried  by  some 
weeping  Highlanders  to  his 
lodgings  at  Coruua.  The  battle 
continued  until  the  French 
fell  back  in  confusion,  leaving 
the  ground  thickly  strewed 
with  their  killed  and  wounded. 
Soult  had  consumed  nearly 
all  the  ammunition  he  had 
brought  up  with  liira.  Sir 
John  Hope,  upon  whom  the 
command  devolved,  thought 
it  best  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  disorder  of  the  French, 
and  get  his  own  army  on  board 
the  transports  during  the 
night ;  and  this  difficult  ope- 
ration was  effected  without 
delay  and  without  confusion. 
The  arrangements  for  em- 
barkation had  all  been  pre- 
viously made  by  Moore,  and 
they  were  complete  and  ad- 
mirable. Before  the  troops 
began  to  embark,  their  be- 
loved leader  was  dead.  At 
the  mortal   remains  were   carried  to 


sick  on  board  the  few  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  midnight 
made  the  best  dispositions  to  fight  the  French  I  the  citadel  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major  Colborne, 
and  secure  his  embarkation  by  a  general  action.  ;  and  the  aides-de-camp.  A  grave  was  dug  by 
In  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  transports  hove  '  a  party  of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides-de-camp 
in  sight;  but  it  was  now  impossible  to  think  of  j  attending  by  tui-ns.  No  coffin  could  be  pro- 
embarking  without  fighting  a  battle,  or  abandon-    cured,  as  the  Spaniards  never  use  any ;  so  the 


ing  a  great  portion  of  the  army  as  a  rear-guard ; 
for  Soult  had  come  up,  was  crowning  the  hills, 
and  his  light  troops  Avei'e  skirmishing  close  out- 
side the  town.  In  the  course  of  this  night  and 
following  morning,  the  remainder  of  the  sick,  the 
<lismounted  cavalry,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  ai-til- 
leiy,  were  safely  embarked,  Moore  retaining  on 
shore  only  eight  English  and  four  Spanish  guns 
for  action.     During  the  night  of  the  15th,  Soult 


body  was  never  undressed,  but  wrapped  up  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff  in  blankets  and  a  military 
cloak.  Towards  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  some  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  simple  funeral  rites  were  then  hastened,  lest 
a  serious  attack  should  be  made,  which  would 
oblige  the  officers  to  quit  the  body  and  prevent 

'  From  the  statue  in  bronze,  by  Jolin  Flaxman,  R.A.,  erected 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  in  George  Sq^uare,  Glasgow. 
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their  paying  the  last  sad  duties  to  their  chief. 
The  officgrs  of  his  own  staff  bore  the  body  to  the 
grave,  which  the  soldiers  had  dug  on  the  ram- 
part :  the  funeral-service  was  read  by  the  chap- 
lain, and  then  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  and  the 
grave  closed  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  French,  dis- 
covering that  the  British  line  had  quitted  its 
position,  pushed  forward  some  battalions  to  the 
heights  of  Santa  Lucia ;  and,  about  noon,  they  got 
up  some  cannon  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  har- 
bour, and  fired  at  the  transports.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  General  Hill's  protecting  brigade 
embarked  under  the  citadel.  During  that  night 
and  the  following  morning  General  Beresford, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  citadel,  sent  off  all 
the  sick  and  wounded  whose  condition  admitted 
of  their  being  removed :  and  about  noon  on  the 
18th  this  rear -guard  got  into  the  boats  and 
reached  the  fleet  in  safety.  The  inhabitants  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  the  town,  but  it  appears 
that  the  French  made  no  effort  to  attack  it,  or  to 
intei'rupt  the  embarkation.  The  enemy  were  no 
doubt  kejit  in  awe  by  the  presence  of  some  Eng- 
lish line-of-battle  ships.  When  all  were  on  board, 
the  admiral  made  the  signal  for  sailing,  and  the 
transports,  under  a  strong  convoy,  sailed  for 
England. 

In  the  battle  of  Coruna  the  English  lost  from 
800  to  1000  men,  the  French  from  2000  to  3000. 
Our  troops  had  never  fought  better. 

Tlius  ended  the  retreat  to  Coruna,  and  the  first 
campaign  of  the  English  in  Spain  (during  the 
present  war ;  for  the  exploits  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough and  General  Stanhope  in  Queen  Anne's 
time  must  not  be  forgotten).  Our  greatest  captain 
has  said  that  he  could  discover  only  one  error 
in  Moore's  campaign — his  not  sufficiently  pro- 
viding for  retreat  when  he  advanced  against 
Soult.' 

The  great  Whig  organ  in  the  north  had  not 
waited  till  now  to  cast  discredit  uj^on  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  and  our  interference  in  it ;  to  de- 
clare despondingly  that,  after  all,  we  must  expect 
to  fight  the  battle  with  Bonaparte  on  our  own 
shores ;  that  Ireland  must  be  torn  from  us,  and 
that  even  the  most  unsuccessful  war  which  France 
could  carry  on  in  this  commercial  country  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  of  conse- 
quences. The  same  organ  or  luminary  had,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  delivered  the  dis- 
couraging oracle  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  be 


1  The  modest  woi'ds  of  the  great  captain  are  these : — "  In  Sir 
John  Moore's  campaign  I  can  see  but  one  en-or :  when  he  ad- 
vanced to  Sahagun  he  should  have  considered  it  as  a  movement 
of  retreat,  and  sent  officers  to  the  rear  to  marlc  and  prepare  the 
halting  places  for  every  brigade.  But  this  opinion  I  have  formed 
after  long  experience  of  war,  and  especially  of  the  peculiarities  of 
a  Sjianixh  mar,  ivhich  must  have  been  seen  to  he  understood;  finally, 
it  is  an  opinion  formed  after  the  event." 


aided,  but  must  be  defeated  and  for  ever  subdued 
by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  French  emperor ; 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  the  English  to  think 
of  assisting  them,  and  a  wickedness  of  the  worst 
sort  to  endeavour  to  form  another  coalition 
against  the  French  ;  that  army  after  army  would 
be  poured  through  the  Pyrenees  until  all  Spain 
was  one  field  of  blood ;  that  nothing  could  resist 
the  vigour  and  unity  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  veteran  soldiers,  &c.  &c.^  The  de- 
feats and  errors  of  the  Spaniards,  the  retreat  and 
death  of  Moore,  and  other  obvious  facts,  had  pre- 
pared many  minds  for  the  reception  of  these  dark 
omens ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition  were  disposed  not  only  to  censure  our 
management  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  but 
also  to  maintain  that  no  management  or  skill 
whatsoever  could  enable  us  either  to  defend  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  or  to  inflict  any  blow  by  land 
on  our  invincible  foe.  All  these  parliamentary 
prophecies  may  be  read,  by  those  who  have  the 
patience  to  read  them,  in  the  debates  of  the  times. 
We  say  thnes,  for  they  were  not  only  issued  now, 
but  continued  to  be  issued  for  years,  and  almost 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  brilliant  day  when  Wel- 
lington drove  the  last  French  corps  down  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  majority  for 
ministers  who  entertained  better  hopes  was  found, 
however,  to  be  considerable.  Five  days  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament—  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uai*y,  when  Moore's  retreat  was  known,  and  when 
Spanish  affairs  bore  so  gloomy  an  asjiect — Mr. 
Canning  signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance 
with  the  Sjjauisli  insurgents,  binding  his  country, 
which  w\as  not  hitherto  bound  by  any  treaty,  to 
support  the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  ;  and 
never  to  acknowledge  any  other  King  of  Sjiain 
than  his  Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.,  his 
heirs,  or  such  lawful  siiccessor  as  the  Spanish  na- 
tion itself  should  acknowledge.  This  was  a  species 
of  political  heroism,  let  the  hopes  our  ministers 
entertained  about  the  new  Austrian  war  be  what 
they  might. 

The  noble  secretary -at -war  lost  no  time  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  military 
force.  By  two  acts  greater  activity  was  given  to 
enlistment  in  the  militia,  and  that  force  was  car- 
ried to  its  full  number  ;  the  vacancies  left  by  the 
bill  of  last  session  for  allowing  the  militia  soldiers 
to  volunteer  into  the  line  were  filled  up;  and  from 
20,000  to  30,000  regular  troops,  which  had  been 
doing  garrison  or  coast  duty,  were  added  to  the 
corps  disposable  for  foreign  service.  An  active 
system  of  recruiting  for  the  line  was  commenced 
at  the  same  time.  Some  additions  were  also 
made  to  the  navy ;  and  in  this  year  the  number 
of  cruising  line-of-battle  ships  in  commission  was 
127,  being  the  maximum  during  the  war.     Above 
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.£27,000,000  were  voted  for  the  army  and  ord- 
nance, and  nearly  „£19,000,000  for  the  navy.  The 
total  amount  of  sup|>lies  for  the  year  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  £53,862,000.  Among 
the  ways  and  means  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
loan  of  c£l  1,000,000.  The  loan  was  contracted 
for  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  money  had 
ever  been  before  borrowed  at  on  the  public  ac- 
count :  ministers  quoted  this  as  proof  of  public 
credit  and  prosperity. 

Early  in  the  session  a  subject  was  introduced 
which  excited  extraordinary  interest,  and  which, 
for  months,  caused  nearly  all  other  public  mat- 
ters to  be  forgotten  by  the  people.  Mr.  Wardle, 
a  Welsh  gentleman  and  colonel  of  militia,  who 
had  married  a  Welsh  lady  of  considerable  fortune; 
who  in  earlier  days  had  been  distinguished  by  his 
high  Tory  zeal,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  offered  to  carry  his  Welsh  militiamen  into  Ire- 
land to  put  down  the  rebels,  had  lately  changed  his 
political  creed,  and  had  cultivated  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Folkestone, 
and  other  members  of  the  extreme  opposition 
party.  On  the  27th  of  January  he  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  everything  was  wrong 
and  rotteu  at  the  Horse-guards ;  that  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  conimandei'-in-chief,  suffered  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  one  Mary  Anne  Clai-ke,  who  liad 
been  carrying  on  a  ti'affic  in  commissions  and  jjro- 
motions.  Not  satisfied  with  blaming  the  easiness 
of  temper  of  the  royal  commander-in-chief,  War- 
die  insisted  that  he  was  a  partaker  in  the  benefit 
and  profit  arising  from  these  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. This  was  a  fine  theme  for  the  opposition 
orators  in  parliament, and  for  the  ballad-singers  in 
the  streets.  An  in(jviiry  was  instituted,  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
where  she  displayed  infinite  malice,  infinite  im- 
pudence, and  a  great  deal  of  promptitude  and  wit. 
It  was  not  proved,  unless  we  admit  the  evidence 
of  this  woman,  and  a  single  story  of  her  friend. 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Taylor  (whose  bi'other  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Clarke's  sister),  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  ever  knew  of  her  getting  money  even  for 
lier  own  use  by  the  favours  which  he  dispensed 
at  her  intercession ;  but  that  he  had  yielded  to 
that  intercession,  and  had  granted  a  few  commis- 
sions, promotions,  and  appointments  to  persons 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  j^roved  and 
established  by  ample  and  good  evidence.  Testi- 
monials of  the  highest  value,  as  coming  from  the 
most  competent  judges,  continued,  however,  to  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  York's  general  management 
of  affairs  at  the  Horse-guards;  and  it  was  cogently 
urged  that  the  numerous  improvements  which 
lie  ha,d  introduced  into  the  army,  and  the  point 
of  excellence  to  which  the  army  had  attained 
since  he  had  been  its  commander-in-chief,  ought 
to  cover  and  wipe  away  a  few  petty  irregularities 


and  peccadilloes.  It  might  be  proved  that  the 
duke  had  his  weaknesses ;  but  no  one  could  dis- 
prove the  facts  that  he  had  been  assiduous  and 
most  punctual  in  his  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  army,  and  that  he  had  proved  himself  to  be 
a  good  man  of  business.  The  army  had  never 
had  a  commandei'-in-chief  with  whom  it  was  so 
well  satisfied,  or  to  whom  it  was  so  much  attached : 
— take  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers  of 
every  class,  and  these  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
attachment  would  be  found  in  immense  majorities. 
Such  were  the  best  arguments  used  in  the  duke's 
defence,  and  the  truths  on  which  they  rest  remain 
indisputable.  The  house,  however,  on  the  19th 
of  March  only  counted  a  majority  of  eighty-two 
upon  a  motion  favourable  to  the  duke  ;  and  here- 
upon his  royal  highness  resigned.  This  termin- 
ated a  discussion  which  occuj^ied  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  session,  to  the  grievous  interruption 
of  other  business,  and  more  grievous  interruption 
of  the  progress  of  public  morality. 

It  had  been  hoped,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  the  system  of  the  admiralty 
would  be  adopted  at  the  war-ofiice,  and  that  the 
ofiice  of  commander-in-chief  would  be  ])ut  in 
commission.  This  had  been  the  more  confidently 
expected,  as  it  would  make  several  places,  instead 
of  one,  and  so  far  tend  to  increase  the  patronage 
of  government.  But,  to  the  disappointment  of 
sundry  expectants,  ministers  made  no  alteration 
in  the  existing  system,  and  that  worthy,  but  old 
and  pedantic  and  worn-out  ofiicer.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  David  Dundas,  was  a))pointed  to  suc- 
ceed his  royal  highness.  The  army  felt  that  it 
had  sustained  a  grievous  loss  by  this  change,  and 
before  old  Sir  David  had  presided  six  months  at 
the  Hoi'se-guards  thei'e  was  a  universal  clamoiu' 
against  him. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  made 
a  motion  for  a  sweeping  parliamentary  reform. 
Nearly  all  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  house 
had  left  town,  and  of  the  members  that  remained 
but  few  were  inclined  to  enter  upon  this  discus- 
sion at  the  fag-end  of  the  session.  Sir  Francis 
had  intended  to  make  his  motion  the  day  before, 
but  there  had  not  been  members  enongli  present 
to  make  a  house  ;  and  now,  when  the  house  di- 
vided, he  found  only  fifteen  to  vote  for  him,  while 
seventy-foiu'  voted  against  him.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  session  was  closed  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  again  delivei-ed  by  commissioners. 

The  Austrian  war  operated  as  a  grand  diver- 
sion likely  to  be  highly  favourable  for  the  Penin- 
sula, as  it  distracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  imperial  guai'ds 
from  Spain,  and  prevented  his  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  that  country  so  quickly  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  The  British  government, 
undismayed  by  the  unfortunate,  but  not  inglori- 
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ous  or  discouraging  result  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
campaign,  and  undeterred  by  the  orators  and 
■writers  who  represented  the  attempt  as  the  height 
of  madness,  resolved  to  persevere  in  sending  as- 
sistance to  the  Peninsula,  and  to  enter  upon  that 
war  on  a  larger  and  a  bolder  scale.  Spain,  at 
that  moment,  did  indeed  seem  prostrate  and  lost; 
and  even  Portugal,  from  which  the  French  had 
been  completely  expelled,  was,  long  before  the 
rising  of  parliament,  I'einvaded  by  an  army  under 
Marshal  Soult.  But  in  a  memorandum  dated 
on  the  7th  of  March, 
Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley, 
who  had  well  examined 
the  country  during  his 
short  stay  in  it,  deliver- 
ed his  decided  opinion 
that  Portugal  might 
be  defended,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of 
the  contest  in  Spain  ; 
and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  measuri- 
adopted  for  the  defenc 
of  Portugal  would  1m 
highly  useful  to  thr 
Spaniards  in  their  con- 
test with  the  French. 

There  could  now  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  person  to  be 
appointed  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the 
armies  in  Portugal.  If 
any  such  doubt  had 
lingered,  it  ought  to 
have  been  dissipated 
by  Sir  Arthur's  memo- 
randum of  the  7th  of 

March,  by  other  suggestions  he  offered  to  minis- 
ters with  rare  brevity,  clearness,  and  precision, 
and  by  the  concurring  opinions  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  British  army.  Men  as  well  as  officers,  Por- 
tuguese as  well  as  British,  called  loudly  for  his  re- 
turn to  the  Peninsula.  In  spite  of  the  very  illiberal 
and  very  unwise  opposition  of  Lord  Folkestone, 
and  a  few  other  individuals  of  that  party,  votes  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  resolution  in  appro- 
bation of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officere  and  privates  who  had  fought  at 
Roliga  and  Vimeira,  were  passed  by  both  houses 
in  the  month  of  February.  Towards  the  end  of 
March,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  previously 
resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  as 
well  as  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  having  taken 
a  long  farewell  of  home  politics,  accepted  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula. 
On  the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth 
for  Lisbon  in  the  Surveillante  frigate,  which  was 
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very  nearly  lost  in  a  storm  at  the  back  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  night  after  she  quitted  Spit- 
head.'  On  the  22d  of  April  he  an-ived  safely 
at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  had  now  been  left  for  some  time  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  J.  Cradock. 

Soult,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Coruua,  had  obtained  easy  possession  of  Ferrol, 
Bilbao,  and  all  the  most  important  j^laces  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain.     Then  he  had  proceeded 
towards  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  that  coun- 
try by  Braga,  he  had 
taken     possession     of 
Oporto  on  the  29th  of 
March,  after  a  spiritless 
resistance  of  only  two 
days.    Upon  the  rapid 
advance  of  Soult,  Sir  J. 
Cradock    had    concen- 
trated   his    forces   for 
the  defence  of  Lisbon. 
There  were  other  dis- 
couraging circiunstau- 
ces;  the  French  had  re- 
duced many  towns  and 
disti'icts  on  the  east  of 
the   Ebro ;    Saragossa, 
a  second  time  besieged, 
was    not    so   valorous 
or  so  fortunate  as  in 
1808,    but    had    been 
obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion  on  the  14th 
of  February;  and  wliat 
was  gloomiest  of  all,the 
Spaniards  at   Madrid, 
an  d  in  many  other  large 
cities     and      districts 
seemed  to  be  quietly  re- 
signing  themselves  to   the   dominion   of   King 
Joseph.    Still,  however,  there  were  some  brighter 
glimpses — some  few  indications  of  Spainish  pa- 
ti'iotism  and  resolution ;  for  no  sooner  had  Soult 
evacuated  Galicia  than  the  people  rose  in  arms, 
and  several  places  in  the  Asturias  and  in  the 
Biscayan  provinces  had  been  retaken  by  the  j)a- 
triots.    Moreover,  in  Portugal,  a  body  of  regulai  s 
had  been  admirably  disciplined  in  the  English 
manner  by  General  Beresford,  to  whom  the  Prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  had  given  the  chief  command 
of  all  his  troops.     Beresford's  Portuguese,  being 
added  to  the  British  reinforcements,  enabled  Sir 
Arthur  to  take  the  field  with  an  army  of  about 
25,000  men.     His  first  business  was  to  dislodge 
Soult  from  Oporto ;  and  to  this  end,  and  after 
leaving  a  division  on   the  Tagus  to  guard  the 
eastern  frontiers  against  the  French  division  or 
corps  of  Victor,  stationed  in  Spanish  Estrema- 
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dura,  he  quitted  Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  April,  for 
Coimbra.  Having  collected  his  forces  at  Coim- 
bra,  he  moved,  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oporto,  driving  back  all  the  French  who 
had  advanced  south  of  the  Douro.  By  the  11th 
he  occupied  the  southern  bank  of  that  river  op- 
posite the  town  of  Oporto.  The  French  had  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  and  removed  the  boats  to 
their  own  side  ;  and  Soult  was  preparing  to  retire 
leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia.  But  Wellesley 
determined  that  the  marshal's  retreat  should  not 
be  quite  so  comfortable  ;  he  sent  General  Murray 
with  a  brigade  to  pass  the  Douro,  about  four 
miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the  brigade  of  guards 
was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  suburb  of 
Villanova,  and  the  main  body,  under  Wellesley's 
own  eye,  was  to  attempt  a  passage  in  the  centre, 
by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could  find,  just 
above  the  town.  These  movements  were  exe- 
cuted with  rare  rapidity  and  precision ;  and  part  ^ 
of  the  British  troops  entered  into  the  city,  charg-  ! 
ing  the  French  through  the  streets.  Soult  in- 
stantly ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  in 
the  utmost  confusion;  he  left  behind  his  sick  and 
wounded  and  many  prisoners,  besides  artillery 
and  ammunition.  | 

Thus  the  fair  city  of  Opoi-to  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  The  passage  of  the  wide 
and  rapid  Douro,  effected  in  broad  day,  with  most 
defective  means  of  transport,  and  in  presence  of  a 
French  marshal,  at  the  head  of  10,000  vetei-ans, 
has  been  considei-ed  one  of  Wellington's  finest 


achievements.  He  had  lost  only  twenty -thi-ee 
killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded.  Soult's  loss  was 
very  large,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  he  left  in 
Oporto  amounted  to  700.  On  taking  possession  of 
Oporto, General  Wellesley  issued  a  very  necessary 
proclamation,  strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants 
to  respect  the  Frencli  wounded  and  prisoners. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  May,  Soult  was 
overtaken  on  the  road  near  Salameude  by  Sir 


Ai-thur,  who  cut  up  his  rear-guard  and  took  some 
prisoners.  "We  should  have  had  the  whole  of 
Soult's  rear-guard,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "if  we  had 
but  had  half  an  hour  more  day-light.  .  .  He 
has  lost  everything — cannon,  ammunition,  bag- 
gage, military  chest ;  and  his  retreat  is,  in  every 
respect,  even  in  weather,  a  pendant  for  the  re- 
treat of  Coruna."  Thus  speedily  was  Sir  John 
Moore  avenged  on  the  French  mar.shal  who  had 
pursued  him.  Soult,  like  Moore,  had  to  retire 
through  a  mountainous  country:  he  left  the  road 
strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules,  and  with  the 
bodies  of  Fi'ench  soldiers,  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  peasantry  before  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  British  could  come  u^i  and  save  them.  The 
French,  by  their  own  conduct,  had  j^rovoked  this 
merciless  retaliation.  The  same  horrible  scenes 
occurred  in  all  the  subsequent  retrograde  move- 
ments of  the  French :  the  blessed  fountains""6f 
mercy  were  dried  w]}  in  the  invaders  and  in  the 
invaded.  With  troops  that  carried  with  them 
over  the  roughest  roads  artilleiy,  baggage,  and 
full  equipments,  Sir  Arthur  could  not  hope  to 
come  up  with  Soult  with  an  army  that  had  light- 
ened itself  by  throwing  away  everything,  and  that 
depended  for  its  provisions  on  plunder.  He 
stopped  his  pursuit  at  Montalegre,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  frontier  of  Sjiain,  across  which  the 
French  fled  in  irremediable  disorder — in  a  state 
so  crippled  that  they  could  do  no  harm,  and  might 
have  been  destroyed  by  Eomana,  if  that  general 
had  had  any  force  at  ail.  But  Eomana,  who 
ought  to  have  met  Soult  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia,  was 
again  "  nowhere." 

The  advanced  guard  of  the 
British  army  entered  Spain 
by  Zarza-la-Mayor,  on  the  2d 
of  3\i\y  ;  and  on  the  8th  Sir 
Ai'thur's  head-quarters  were 
at  Plasencia.  The  histoi-y 
of  these  Spanish  campaigns 
does  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
We  can  do  little  more  than 
name  the  principal  battles 
which  were  fought.  Sir 
Arthur  immediately  found, 
as  Sir  John  Mooi-e  had  done, 
that  the  Spanish  genei-als 
were  never  to  be  depended 
upon— that  pi-ovisions  and  forage  wei-e  rarely  to 
be  procured.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  detached 
with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  some  Portuguese  Ca- 
(^adoi-es,  and  two  Sjmnish  battalions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Madrid;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  immen- 
sity of  the  French  force  which  might  have  been 
brought  upon  him.  Sir  Robert,  by  wonderful 
marches,  succeeded  in  getting  in  Marshal  Victor's 
rear,  and  in  reaching  Escaloua,^^  hich  is  only  eight 
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leagues  from  tlie  Spanish  capital.  These  move- 
ments terrified  Joseph,  and  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Spanish  guerillas.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
the  combined  armies  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 


Cuesta  attacked  Victor's  outposts  at  Tahivera,aiul 
drove  them  in.  On  the  23d  the  British  cohimns 
were  again  formed  for  the  attaclc  of  the  French 
position,  as  Sir  Arthur  wished  to  beat  Victor  be- 
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fore  he  should  be  joined  by  Sebastiaui,  who  was 
coming  up  from  La  Mancha ;  but  ohl  Cuesta  was 
whimsical  and  perverse,  and  would  not  fight  that 
day.  At  the  midnight  hour  Mai-shal  Victor  re- 
treated, in  order  to  form  the  junction  with  Sebas- 
tiaui. When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  Biitish  troops 
at  Talavei'a,  Cuesta  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  be 
invaded  by  an  irrej^ressible  energy  and  activity  ; 
and,  witli  remarkable  arrogance,  he  singly  dashed 
forward  iu  pursuit  of  the  French.  He  was 
soundly  beaten  at  Torrijos  on  the  26th  by  Victor's 
lear-guard.  Having  been  joined  not  only  by  Se- 
bastiaui, but  also  by  King  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jom'dan,  who  brought  with  them  the  guards  and 
the  garrison  of  Madrid,  Victor  retraced  his  stejis 
and  on  the  27th  attacked  two  advanced  British 
brigades,  which  fell  steadily  back  across  the  plain 
into  their  assigned  positions  in  the  line.  This 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the 
terrible  battle  of  Talavera  did  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  it  was  dark  —  a  darkness  illumi- 
nated only  by  the  flames  from  the  cannon's  mouth 
and  the  blaze  of  musketry.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  the  battle  was  renewed  by  a  desperate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  height  on  which  the  British  left  was 
])osted,  but  the  two  strong  columns  that  were 
thrown  against  it  for  this  purpose  were  driven 
l)ack  ward  down  the  steeps  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 
After  a  long  pause  the  enemy  resumed  their  at- 
tacks at  noon,  which  extended  over  tlie  British 
left  and  centre  ;  but  in  every  quarter  their  desper- 
ate onsets  were  met,  resisted,  and  baffled,  chiefly 
by  charges  of  the  bayonet. 

In  the  end  the  French  were  thoroughly  dis- 
comfited.      The   British,   reduced  to   less   than 
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14,000  men,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  were  un- 
able to  pui'sue  the  enemy,  and  Cuesta's  Spaniards, 
who  had  scarcely  been  engaged  at  all,  were  in- 
capable of  making  any  evolution.  The  combat, 
which  began  at  night,  was  not  decided  until  the 
following  evening.  Talavera  was  a  double  battle. 
Out  of  the  50,000  men,  which  they  had  on  the 
field  at  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  the  French 
had  lost  7000  iu  killed  and  wounded,  an  immense 
number  of  officers  and  two  generals  being  among 
the  killed.  Out  of  the  less  than  20,000  British, 
857  had  been  killed  and  3913  wounded  ;  653  were 
reported  missing;  and  two  general  officers.  Major- 
general  Mackenzie  and  Brigadier-general  Lang- 
worth,  were  among  the  slain.  The  French  also 
lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  as  prisoners, 
and  as  they  retired  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  seventeen  jneces  of  artillery,  with  tum- 
brils and  ammunition  complete.  Except  at  Al- 
buera,  the  French  never  again  fought  so  well 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  war ;  and  yet  France 
confessed,  in  a  huiTied  night-retreat,  that  she  had 
been  beaten  and  humiliated  : — 

"  Far  from  the  field  where  late  she  foijglit  — 

The  tents  where  late  she  lay  — 
AVith  rapid  step  and  luimbled  thoiiglit, 

All  night  she  holds  her  way  ; 
Leaving  to  Britain's  conquering  sons 
Standards  rent  and  ponderous  guns, 

The  trophies  of  the  fray  ; 
The  weak,  the  wounded,  and  the  slain, 
The  trumph  of  the  battle-plain, 

Tlie  glory  of  the  day."  ' 


'  Battles  of  Talavera,  a  poem.  General  San-azin,  who,  like  a 
good  Frenchman,  does  not  like  to  confess  too  much,  confesses 
that  "the  bloody  day  (la  saiwilante  jmirn^e)  of  Talavera  had 
spread  terror  in  the  French  army  (avait  repanda  I'lffroi  dans 
I'armee  Franfaise)." 
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lu  the  course  of  the  29th  of  July,  Geuerul 
Robert  Craufurd  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
camp  from  Lisbon,  with  the  43d,  52d,  and  95th 
(rifles).  The  reinforcement  altogether  amounted 
to  nearly  3000  men.  This  was  the  light  brigade, 
which  was  ever  after  in  advance  during  the 
peninsular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired  mili- 
tary celebrity  for  its  gallantry  and  quickness  of 
movement.'  But  army  upon  army  was  gathering 
round  the  British.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August,  Sir  Arthur  learned  at  Oropesa  that  Soult's 
advanced  posts  were  at  Navalmoral,  and  conse- 
quently between  him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz, 
on  the  Tagus,  thus  cutting  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Portugal.  The  English  general  was 
now  placed  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tagus, 
with  a  French  army  advancing  upon  each  flank, 
and  with  his  i-etreat  by  the  bridge  at  Almaraz 
completely  cut  off.  After  the  experience  he  had 
had  of  Cuesta  and  the  Spanish  ai'mj^,  he  could 
not  rely  upon  them  in  an  open  field  of  battle ;  and 
he  could  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and 
famishing,  hope  to  fight  successively  two  French 
armies,  each  nearly  three  times  stronger  than  his 
own.  But  there  was  still  one — and  only  one — 
line  of  retreat  left  o])en  to  the  British  ;  for,  a  little 
below  Talavera,  the  Tagus  was  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  Arzobispo  ;  and  by  this  rovite,  and  by 
this  bridge,  Sir  Arthur  determined  to  retire  im- 
mediately, before  the  enemy  should  have  time  to 
intercept  him.  It  was  a  blessing  that  the  Sjian- 
iards,  who  generally  destroyed  what  they  ought 
to  have  left  standing,  and  left  standing  what  they 
ought  to  have  destroyed,  had  not  blown  up  the 
bridge !  The  2000  wounded,  the  artillery,  the 
stores,  were  all  carried  safely  over  the  Tagus ; 
before  evening  the  general  took  up  an  excellent 
position  behind  the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  and 
then  the  British  army  was  safe.- 


1  Audre  Viensseux,  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Tlii3  author  of  this  admirable,  brief,  and  correct  compendiuEi, 
eerved  for  some  time  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  light  brigade. 

'*  "  It  was  Wellington's  great  merit  that  he  discovered  from  the 
outset  that  more  than  one  sort  of  genius  and  of  good  luck  was 
necessary  in  wrestling  with  Napoleon.  Continental  Europe  had 
thrice  entered  the  ring,  and  it  had  thrice  received  a  fall ;  nor 
did  it  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  lesson.  Numbere,  courage, 
and  discii>line  had  not  inclined  the  balance  in  its  fivvour.  The 
finest  ai-mies  had  been  beaten,  and  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders had  shown  their  inability  to  match  him. 

"  It  will  bo  readily  admitted  that  the  great  continental  powers 
were  endowed  with  resolution  and  patriotism ;  they  were  governed 
by  statesmen  of  consummate  ability,  but  they  wanted  a  general. 
.  .  .  They  assumed  the  offensive  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  as  if  a 
beaten  and  demoralized  army  could  face  on  erjual  tei-ms  an  army 
flushed  by  victory.  It  was  thus  that  Austria,  in  seeking  to 
avenge  Marengo,  found  Uhn  and  Austerlitz.  Pinissia,  aiming 
at  a  great  victory  to  wipe  out  Austerlitz,  found  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt.  Russia,  seeking  to  g:iin  a  great  victory  after  Jena,  foimil 
Eylau  and  Friedlaud  It  was  thus,  again,  that  Austria  onco 
more  entered  the  lists,  in  1809,  with  a  superb  army,  after  having 
voted  a  levy  en  maxxe  that  b^juglit  all  her  able-bodied  male 
population  to  the  field  of  battle ;  she  assumed  the  offensive  on 
all  hands,  and  this  superhuman  etfort  led  l.er  to  Ratisbon  and 
■\Vagrani ! 


By  the  2d  of  September,  Sir  Arthur  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Badajozj  close  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  part  of  his 
army  was  sent  across  the  frontier,  and  his  sick 
and  woimded  were  conveyed  to  the  strongly  forti- 
fied Portuguese  town  of  Elvas, 

Soult's  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in 
Estremadura  and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Por- 
tugal ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  got  back  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  possible  or  safe  to  do  so ; 
French  moveable  columns,  not  unlike  the  infernal 
columns  which  had  formerly  ti'aversed  the  Vendee, 
now  traversed  various  parts  of  Spain ;  the  irre- 
gular guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  in  many 
distant  jJrovinces  and  districts ;  some  towns  on 
the  eastern  coast,  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
were  taken  by  the  French,  while  others  held  out, 
costing  the  besiegers  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life; 
but,  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of 
November,  no  actions  took  place  in  the  field,  of 
any  importance,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  scat- 
tered Spanish  armies  ;  nor  was  the  repose  of  the 
British  forces  very  materially  interrupted  until 
the  month  of  May,  1810.  But,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  the  army  of  Andalusia — the  largest 
that  the  junta  had  hitherto  sent  into  the  field — 
was  destroyed  by  Mortier  and  Sebastian!  in  the 
battle  of  Ocaiia  ;  and  this  defeat  drew  after  it  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Duque  del  Parque, 
at  Alba  de  Tormes,  on  the  28th  of  November. 
These  reverses  were  entirely  owing  to  the  ignor- 
ance, presumption,  and  mismanagement  of  the 
Spanish  generals. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  his  remarkable  battle  reached  England, 
Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  AVellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  He  had  now  placed  his 
army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Guadiana, 


"Amid  this  whbiwind  of  victoines,  one  man  alone  scanned 
the  situation  with  a  steady  eye,  and  measure<l  the  whole  depth 
of  the  chasm.  Wellington  was  aware  that  foi-tune  could  not 
change  sides  at  a  leap,  and  that  it  was  only  after  rejieated  trials 
that  you  could  win  her  favours.  He  saw  at  once  that  Napoleon 
was  not  to  be  beaten  d  la  Napoh'on — with  his  own  weapons  ;  that 
it  was  folly  to  stake  all  on  one  cast  of  the  die,  and  to  beard  his 
colossal  antagonist  in  his  own  stronghold ;  and  that,  before  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  gaining  great  victories,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  by  learning  to  avoid  defeats,  and  for  a  time  to  decline  all 
engagements.  This  idea,  simple  enough  in  good  sooth,  was,  as 
matters  stood,  a  flash  of  genius.  Jlen  of  the  greatest  ability 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  the  cabinet  and  on  tlie  field,  had 
groped  about  that  idea  for  fifteen  years  without  grasping  it  .  .  . 
All  that  Wellington  did,  said,  and  thought,  fiom  the  first  day 
that  he  held  the  supreme  command,  shows  that  he  was  under 
the  sway  of  this  master  idea  ;  that  he  had  a  clearly  defined  sys- 
tem ;  that  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself  a  course  to  follow,  and 
that  he  adhered  to  it  with  all  the  stubborn  tenacity  of  his  race. 
After  the  campaign  of  Talavera,  he  renounced  all  direct  co- 
operation and  association  with  the  Spanish  army.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  marched  and  fought  a  battle  against  his  judgment, 
and  notwithstanding  his  victory  he  was  obliged  to  fail  back. 
Thereupon  he  declared  tliat  he  should  never  be  caught  doing  the 
like  again."— r/it  Dide  of  WcUington,  liis  Character,  dr.,  Ly  Jules 
Maurel,  n.  32. 
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to  cover  Portugal  from  Soult,  who  had  established 
himself  in  Leon  and  Estremadura. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against 
France — which  would  not  have  been  made  at  that 
moment  without  English  encouragement  and  pro- 
mises of  aid — bound  our  government  to  attemjit 
two  great  diversions  in  two  very  opposite  parts  of 
Europe — in  Holland  and  in  the  south  of  Italy — 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  war  we  were  carrying 
on  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which  gave  occu-  < 
pation  to  200,000  French.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  May  preparations  were  made  for 
fitting  out  one  of  the  greatest  armaments  that 
had  ever  issued  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  July  an  army  of  40,000  men 
was  collected,  and  a  fleet  of  thii-ty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  two  fifty-gun  ships,  three  of  forty-four 
guns,  twenty-three  frigates,  thirty-one  ship  and 
brig  sloops,  five  bomb-vessels,  twenty-three  gun- 
brigs,  and  about  120  sail  of  hired  cutters,  tenders, 
gunboats,  &c. — in  all  245  vessels  of  war — accom- 
panied by  about  400  sail  of  transports,  was  ready 
to  convey,  and  co-operate  with  the  army.  Un- 
fortunately the  destination  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament could  not  possibly  be  concealed  from 
the  French,  or  from  any  other  people  that  knew 
what  was,  and  had  long  been  in  jjrogress  on  the 
Scheldt.  Not  even  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  had 
made  Bonapai-te  despair  of  disputing  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas  and  invading  England.  Ever 
since  the  spring  of  1807  formidable  naval  pre- 
parations had  been  carried  on  by  France  in  those 
waters ;  and  by  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
ten  seventy-four  gun  ships  were  at  anchor  near 
the  Calot  Sand ;  nine  shijis  of  the  line  were  on 
the  stocks  at  Antwerp,  most  of  them  ready  to  be 
launched ;  and  at  the  same  place  the  keels  of 
nineteen  ships  of  war,  lai-ge  and  small,  were 
laid ;  while  on  the  stocks  at  Flushing  there  were 
one  seventy-four  and  three  smaller  vessels.  Be- 
.  sides  these  there  were,  at  Flushing,  at  Antweq^, 
and  in  the  Texel,  several  sail  of  the  line  actually 
ready  for  sea.  Ministers  made  an  unfortunate 
selection  of  commanders  for  this  exjjedition  :  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  they  gave  the  supreme 
command  of  the  land  forces,  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  recommend  him,  except  his  being  an 
amiable  man,  and  connected  with  great  men  ; 
and  as  for  Rear- admiral  Sir  Richaixl  John 
Strachan,  it  would  be  committing  an  injustice  to 
the  navy  not  to  say  that  there  were  fifty  officers, 
even  among  those  who  had  the  requisites  of 
professional  rank  or  grade,  fitter  than  he  for  the 
command  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  grand  armada— for 
such  it  might  be  called— set  sail  from  the  Downs. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  it  was  nearly 
all  collected  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  then  began 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  land  and 


sea  commanders,  and  the  discoveiy  that  the  fleet 
was  not  sufficiently  provided  with  boats  for 
landing  the  troops,  ordnance,  &c.  The  wiser 
part  of  the  officers  were  for  going  on  to  Antwerp 
at  once  (Antwerp  was  not  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant), to  try  a  coup  de  main  before  the  place 
should  be  put  in  a  full  state  of  defence  ;  but  the 
less  wise  were  for  beginning  with  Flushing ;  and 
this  last  opinion  prevailed.  Flushing,  whose 
importance,  as  compared  with  Antwerp,  was  as 
ten  to  a  thousand,  was  invested  on  the  1st  or  2d 
of  August ;  but  so  slow  were  our  incapable  com- 
manders that  neai'ly  a  fortnight  elapsed  before 
they  got  their  batteries  all  ready,  and  commenced 
their  bombardment  in  earnest.  They  began  to 
bombard  hotly  on  the  13th;  and  on  the  15th, 
General  Mounet,  who  commanded  the  garrison 
of  Flushing,  requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
On  the  following  evening  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  signed  ;  and  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  about  6000  men,  laid  down  their  ai-ms  in  front 
of  the  place.  The  ships  that  were  afloat  had  fled 
at  the  api)roach  of  the  English  ;  those  that  were 
on  the  stocks,  or  in  dock,  were  secured.  The  re- 
duction of  Flushing  was  the  virtual  termination 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  21st,  and  not  sooner, 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  removed  his  head-quarters 
from  Flushing  to  Veere ;  and  on  the  23d  he 
went  to  Ter  Goes,  on  the  contiguous  island  of 
South  Beveland,  and  talked  solemnly  of  going 
to  Antwerp.  But  before  he  could  get  there  he 
must  reduce  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoeck,  places 
strong  of  old,  and  of  late  years  made  much 
stronger.  A  great  many  batteries  had  been 
erected  during  the  fortnight  and  more  that  he 
had  been  pottering  at  Flushing.  And  while  he 
paused  and  pondered  for  nearly  another  fort- 
night. Marshal  Bernadotte  arrived  at  Antwerp, 
and  from  40,000  to  50,000  regular  troops,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Germans,  were  collected  in  that 
neighbourhood,  together  with  hosts  of  militia 
both  from  Belgium  and  from  Holland.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  10,000  of  the  British  troops  had 
been  left  behind  to  keep  possession  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren  ;  that  3000  were  on  the  sick  list; 
that  nearly  all  the  provisions  brought  from  Eng- 
land were  eaten  up  ;  that  the  country  we  had 
seized  could  supply  next  to  nothing:  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  a  coimcil  of  war,  called 
together  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  should  be  decidedly  of  opinion  "that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  undertake  further  opera- 
tions." 

By  the  4th  of  September  every  part  of  Zealand 
was  evacuated  by  the  English,  except  the  island 
of  Walcheren.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Earl 
Chatham  embarked  for  England  with  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  army,  leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  hold 
the  command  of  the  remainder,   and   to    keep 
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possession  of  Walcliereii,  for  the  purpose  of  j 
blocking  up  the  Scheldt,  stopping  the  egress  of 
the  Batavo-Gallic  fleet,  and  keeping  open  an 
inlet  for  the  trade  of  Great  Bi'itain  into  Holland! 
Before  the  Earl  of  Chatham  took  his  final  de- 
partm-e,  8000  men  were  on  the  sick  list.  And 
he  had  not  been  gone  long  when  all  the  force  he 
had  left  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote  began  to  disappear 
with  alarming  rapidity  in  the  hospitals  or  in 
the  grave.  England  considered  herself  bound  to . 
retain  possession,  so  long  as  it  could  be  of  any 
use  to  our  unlucky  ally  r  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  solicited  us  to  continue  our  operations 
in  Holland  down  to  the  moment,  and  apparently 
even  past  the  time,  when,  beaten  again,  and 
again  losing  all  heart,  he  prostrated  himself  at 
his  conqueror's  feet.  Dearly  as  it  cost  us,  our 
occupation  of  Walcheren  cost  Bonaparte  many 
exertions  as  well  as  anxieties.  But  at  last,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  which  was  a  month  all 
but  two  days  after  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
signed  his  degrading  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  Vienna,  his  capital,  oi'ders 
were  despatched  to  Lieutenant-general  Don,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the  command, 
to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  such  measui-es  as 
he  might  judge  most  effective  for  the  destruction 
of  the  basin  and  of  the  naval  defences  of  the 
island.  The  piers  of  the  flood-gate  of  the  basin 
at  Flushing  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder; 
the  strong  and  costly  pile-work  on  the  east  side 
was  destroyed  ;  the  arsenal  and  magazines  in 
Bonaparte's  new  dockyard  were  burned ;  but 
very  little  was  done  to  damage  the  land  forti- 
fications of  the  place,  lest  the  houses  and  pro- 
perty of  the  townspeople  should  be  injured  by 
the  explosion.  The  6000  pi-isoners  who  sur- 
rendered in  Flushiug  had  been  shipped  off  for 
England  long  ago.  The  ships  on  the  stocks  were 
destroyed  ;  but  one  fine  new  frigate  was  brought 
away,  as  were  also  the  timbers  of  a  seventy-four, 
which,  being  put  together  at  Woolwich,  produced 
in  1812  a  good  ship,  which  was  called  the 
Chatham,  to  preserve,  we  suppose,  the  memory 
of  that  earl's  Walcheren  exploits.  These  things 
and  the  fever  were  about  all  we  brought  back 
from  this  expedition,  which  cost  us  mauy  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  many  millions  of  money. 

Oar  diversion  on  the  side  of  Italy  cost  no  such 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  yet  it  too  was  attended 
with  some  advantages  to  our  allies  ;  for  it  tended 
to  deprive  Bonaparte  of  the  services  on  the 
Danube  of  his  most  brilliant  and  best  cavalry 
general,  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  by 
virtue  of  Bayonne  decrees  now  King  of  Naples. 
Our  movements,  moreover,  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Neapolitan  coasts  obliged  Mui'at  to 
reinforce  his  army  in  Calabria,  to  wear  it  out  with 
long  marches  hither  and  thither^^  as  the  danger 


seemed  more  imminent  on  this  point  or  on  that, 
and  to  keep  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  both  French  and  Italian  troops 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
against  the  Austrians  in  Upper  Ital}^  and  in  the 
Tyrol  or  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  true  that 
with  all  these  stoppages  Bonaparte  contrived  to 
beat  the  Emperor  Francis,  but  his  work  would 
have  been  much  easier  and  more  speedy  if  even 
this  our  Italian  diversion  had  not  been  made. 

The  crowned  dragooner  had  signalized  his 
accession  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  throne,  on 
his  arrival  at  Naples,  by  recovering  from  the 
English  possession  of  the  isle  of  Capri.  Murat 
also  recovered  almost  immediately  several  places 
in  Calabria,  and  among  them,  the  rock,  town, 
and  castle  of  Scylla,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
years  had  changed  masters  three  or  four  times. 
But  it  was  easier  to  take  old  castles  and  irregu- 
larly fortified  towns  tlian  to  subdue  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Calabrian  people.  Bands  of  insur- 
gents— all  called  by  the  French  brigands  or  ban- 
ditti— still  kept  the  field,  or  lurked  in  the  moun- 
tains and  among  the  forests.  As  soon  as  one 
redouV)table  chief  was  captured  or  killed,  another 
sprang  up  to  supply  his  place  and  avenge  his 
fall.  When  the  new  war  in  Germany  became 
known,  and  when  intelligence  reached  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula,  that  the  Austrians 
had  beaten  Eugene  Beauharnais  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  had  compelled  the  French  to  I'etii'e 
behind  the  Adige,  the  Calabrians  were  highly 
excited,  and  hoped  that  their  deliverance  was  at 
hand. 

On  the  11th  of  .Tune,  Sir  John  Stuart,  the 
hero  of  Maida,  and  now  commander-in-chief  of 
our  forces  in  Sicily,  embarked  with  15,000 
British  troops.  On  the  13th,  his  appearance 
induced  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  greater  part 
of  their  posts  along  the  shore  of  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore ;  and  the  posts  and  works  upon  the  line 
opposite  to  Messina,  from  which  the  French  had 
long  been  thi'eatening  Sicily  with  invasion,  were 
seized  and  destroyed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  landed,  and  sent  up 
the  country  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  who 
took  possession  of  some  of  the  mountain  passes, 
where  they  did  great  mischief  to  Murat's  army, 
and  who  recovered  several  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  where  they  took  sanguinaiy 
vengeance  on  the  French,  and  their  partizans 
and  abettors.  Two  smaller  expeditions,  issuing 
from  the  port  of  Messina,  landed  400  or  500 
Sicilian  soldiers  and  Cahibrian  I'efugees  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia,  and  2000  or  3000  soldiers,  regular 
and  irregular,  between  Reggio  and  Palmi.  A 
portion  of  these  forces,  assisted  by  a  few  of  our 
troops,  undertook  the  siege  of  Scylla;  the  rest 
carried  on  a  loose  guerilla  warfare,  which  cost 
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Murat  rather  dear.  At  the  same  time  flotillas  of 
English  and  Sicilian  gun-boats  and  other  armed 
vessels  rau  along  and  scoured  all  the  coasts  of 
CJalabria  from  the  promontory  of  Scylla  to  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  from  Reggio  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarauto,  operating  sim- 
ultaneously in  the  Tyrrhenian  and  in  the  Ionian 
Seas,  threatening  a  dozen  places  in  one  day, 
capturing  or  destroying  many  of  these  places, 
making  the  French  generals  hurry  now  hither 
now  thither,  and  spreading  consternation  in  every 
town  and  station  on  botli  sea- 
boards. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  .  -r"; 

Stuart,   having  been  joined 
by  some  Sicilian  forces,  which  : 

embarked  at  Palermo,  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  _ 
KingFerdinaud's  second  son,  ^,  ^£ri 
Don  Leopold,  Prince  of  Sa-  >;.->M*r: 
lerno,  had  made  straight  for 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  menace 
the  capital,  and  seize  some  of 
the  islands  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  ' 
tlian  to  bombard  Naples  and 
batter  it  to  pieces;  nor  would 
it  have  been  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  with  15,000  British 
troops  to  have  landed  and 
driven  Mm-at  out  of  that  city, 
for  he  had  onl}'-  some  11,000  or  12,000  regular 
troojjs  collected  there,  and  of  these  the  greater 
part  were  Neapolitans,  whose  discipline  was  in- 
complete, and  whose  fidelity  and  courage  were 
both  exceedingly  doubtful.  But  to  destroy  tlie 
city  under  the  eye  of  the  son  of  the  old  king 
would  have  been  a  pai'ticularly  i-evolting  act;  and 
though  15,000  British  troops  might  have  taken, 
they  could  not  have  kept  Naples  in  the  case  of 
the  French  beating  the  Austrians  in  Upper  Italy; 
and  several  weeks  before  the  ai'rival  of  our  arma- 
ment at  Cape  Miseno,  the  Archduke  John,  though 
not  beaten  by  the  French,  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  reverses  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  other 
quarters,  to  abandon  Upper  Italy  altogether. 
Besides,  Sir  John  Stuart's  plan  was  merely  to 
create  and  keep  up  an  alarm,  and  "  to  make  such 
a  movement,  as,  although  it  should  j^roduce  no 
issue  of  achievement  to  ourselves,  might  still 
operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  Austrian 
allies."  And  a  considei-able  body  of  troops, 
which  Murat  had  recently  detached  from  Naples 
as  a  reinforcement  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  as 
well  as  almost  the  whole  of  a  coi-ps  of  6000  men 
which  he  had  sent  into  the  Roman  States  to 
complete  the  seizure  of  the  Papal  dominions, 
which  his  brother-in-law,  Napoleon,  had  ordered. 


were  precij^itately  recalled  on  the  first  appearance 
of  our  armament  on  the  coast.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  2300  men,  including  some  Sicilian  light 
iufantiy,  a  regiment  of  Corsican  rangers,  and  a 
detachment  of  Calabrian  Free  Corps,  were  landed 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Macfarlane, 
in  the  island  of  Ischia.  A  chain  of  batteries, 
which  the  French  had  erected  to  fortify  every 
accessible  part  of  the  shore,  was  easily  turned  ; 
and  then  the  batteries  were  successively  aban- 
doned.     The  castle,   which  is  situated  on  the 
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The  Castle  op  Ischia. — From  a  drawiiig  by  H.  Bibby. 


summit  of  a  steep  detached  rock,  surrendered 
upon  terms  of  capitulation.  The  small  butthiekly- 
peopled  island  of  Procida,  close  to  Ischia,  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons  ;  and  this  event 
contributed  to  the  almost  entire  captvn-e  or  de- 
struction of  a  very  large  flotilla  of  heavy  gun- 
boats. The  two  islands  thus  captured,  with 
hardly  any  loss,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  productive  of  all  the  islands  that  lie  close  in 
to  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  no  permanent  occu- 
pation had  ever  been  contemplated ;  and,  as  it 
became  evident  that  no  diversion  of  ours  could 
save  Austria  from  her  fate,  Sir  John  Stuart 
dismantled  the  castles  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
destroyed  the  batteries  and  all  the  other  works, 
re-embarked  his  ti'oops,  and  returned  to  Sicily. 

While  the  French  were  alarmed,  and  fully  oc- 
cupied in  the  south  of  Italy,  Admiral  Lord  C'ol- 
lingwood,  who  still  retained  the  command-in-chief 
of  our  Mediterranean  fleet — wearing  out  in  hard 
service  the  last  days  of  an  honourable  and  most 
valuable  life — reconmiended  General  Sir  John 
Stuart  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  islands 
of  Zante,  Coi-fu,  and  Cephalonia,  which  lie  oj^po- 
site  to  the  Neapolitan  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  which,  partly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  an   amicable   understanding  with   the   Czar 
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Alexander,  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  were  also  looking  forward  to  con- 
quests or  occupations  in  the  Morea,  and  in  other 
parts  of  coiitineutal  Greece.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  with  such  secrecy  that  none  of  the 
people  knew  whither  they  were  going.  It  was 
very  successful.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  French 
commandant  sui-rendered  to  Brigadier -general 
Oswald  not  only  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Zante, 
but  also  the  islands  of  Cephalouia,  Ithaca,  and 
Cerigo.  The  island  of  Santa  Maura  was  reduced 
in  the  month  of  April,  1810  ;  but  Corfu  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  until  the  downfal  of 
Bonaparte  in  1814. 

Our  government  had  not  even  yet  recovered 
from  its  delusion  about  the  value  of  countless 
sugar- islands  and  West  Indian  colonies,  nor 
opened  its  eyes  to  the  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of 
human  life  contingent  on  these  conquests  and  oc- 
cupations. In  1807  we  had  taken  the  Danish 
"West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix ;  in  1808  we  had  captured  the  French 
West  India  islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deseada; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  took  pos- 
session of  the  French  West  India  colonies  of 
Cayenne  and  Martinique,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of 
Spanish  San  Domingo,  of  which  the  French  had 
gained  possession.  These  petty,  insecure,  and 
costly  conquests  were  also  extended  to  the  Afri- 
can coast,  where  we  took  Senegal  from  the  French. 

Austi'ia  had  made  astonishing  exertions,  and 
raised  her  armies  to  more  than  400,000  men. 
The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  army  of 
Germany,  the  Archduke  John  the  army  of  Italy. 
Bonaparte,  by  one  of  his  rapid  and  skilful  man- 
oeuvres, broke  the  line  of  the  Austrians,  gained 
the  battle  of  Eckmiihl,  and  obliged  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  to  retire  into  Bohemia.  On  the  12th 
of  May  the  French  entered  Vienna.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  now  collected  his  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  ;  Bonaparte  crossed  the  river 
to  attack  him,  and  the  great  battle  of  Aspern  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  battle  remained 
undecided ;  but  on  the  following  day  it  was  re- 
newed with  fuiy  on  both  sides,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  action,  Bonaparte  was  informed  that 
the  bridge  in  his  rear,  which  communicated  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried 
off  by  a  flood.  Upon  this  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  withdrew  his  army  into  the  island  of  Lobau, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  great : 
Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  finished 
his  earthly  career  at  Aspern  ;  Generals  Espagne 
and  Saint  Hilaire  were  also  among  the  slain  ;  and 


an  immense  number  of  field-officers  perished  on 
the  field  or  died  of  their  wounds  on  the  isle  of 
Lobau.  The  visible  discouragement  of  the  men 
was  good  evidence  that  Aspern  had  in  fact  been  a 
defeat  to  the  French.  Bonaparte  remained  six 
weeks  cooped  up  on  the  island  of  Lobau.  Hav- 
ing re-established  the  bridge,  and  received  rein- 
foi'cements,  he  once  more  crossed  over  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  fought  the  battle 
of  Wagram  (6th  of  July),  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Austrians  :  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  tre- 
mendous. Still  the  Austrian  army  was  not  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  for  continuing  the  struggle.  Other  counsels, 
however,  prevailed,  and  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded at  Znaym,  and  this  led  to  the  peace  of 
Schonbrunn,  which  was  not  signed,  however, 
till  the  14th  of  October.  Napoleon  had  entei'- 
tained  some  idea  of  dismembering  the  Austrian 
empire ;  he  had  even  addressed  an  invitation  to 
the  Hungarians  to  form  an  independent  king- 
dom under  a  native  ruler ;  biit  this  address  pro- 
duced no  effect.  Germany  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  spirit  of  popular  resistance  against  him  ; 
bands  of  partizans  under  Schill,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  others,  had  ajapeared ;  the  Ty- 
rol was  still  in  arms,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  Russia.  The  war  in  Spain  continued  with 
dubious  success,  and  the  English  had  landed 
at  Flushing.  He  thought  best,  therefore,  to 
grant  peace  to  Austria  on  moderate  conditions. 
Austria  ceded  Trieste,  Carniola,  and  part  of 
Croatia,  Salzburg,  Cracow,  and  Western  Galicia, 
and  several  other  districts,  to  the  amount  of 
about  2,500,000  inhabitants.  The  brave  Tyro- 
lese  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Hofer  and 
others  of  their  chiefs  were  seized  by  the  French, 
taken  to  Mantua,  and  there  shot.  The  Austrians, 
moreover,  were  bound  to  pay  into  the  French 
exchequer,  as  expenses  of  war,  75,000,000  francs. 
It  was  from  the  ])alace  of  Schonbrunn  in  Vienna 
that  Bonaparte  aimed  his  last  thunderbolt  at 
the  head  of  the  pojje.  In  May,  1808,  he  had 
annexed,  for  ever,  the  best  part  of  the  Papal 
dominions  to  the  mock  kingdom  of  Italy;  and 
his  own  generals  and  the  Roman  revolutionaiy 
party — about  the  most  savage,  atheistical,  and  in- 
tolerant of  all  the  reformers  of  that  day — had  con- 
stituted Pius  VII.  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  At 
midnight  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  French 
troops  and  gendarmes  ;  the  walls  were  scaled, 
the  inner  doors  were  broken  open  ;  and  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July,  the  aged  pontiff  was  seized  and  carried 
off  a  prisoner  to  France. 
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GEORGE    III. 

Dissensions  in  the  war  department  of  the  British  cabinet— Changes  in  the  ministry— The  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
takes  the  office  of  foreign  aftairs — Sir  Francis  Bui'dett  arrested  for  a  libel  against  the  House  of  Commons — 
Parliamentary  measures— State  of  the  war  in  Spain— Soult  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  army- 
Movements  of  the  French  and  British  armies  in  the  Peninsula — The  peninsular  war  concentrated  upon  Portugal 
— Massena  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  oppose  Wellington— Ciudad  Rodrigo  captured  by  the  French— They  take 
Almeida— Massena's  tardy  advance  on  Lisbon— Wellington  defeats  him  at  Busaco— Eetreat  of  Wellington  to 
Torres  Vedras— Its  strong  entrenchments — Massena  compelled  to  retreat  from  them— British  successes  in  other 
quarters— Bonaparte  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria— Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne 
of  Holland—  Celebration  of  the  national  jubilee  in  Britain— Difficulties  of  the  king— His  domestic  afflictions— 
A  return  of  his  mental  malady  unfits  him  for  rule— The  Prince  of  Wales  installed  as  prince-regent— The  Duke 
of  York  re-appointed  commander-in-chief — Warlike  operations  in  the  Peninsula— Massena's  calamitous  retreat 
from  Portugal— The  French  take  Badajoz— Their  defeat  at  Barrosa  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham— Unfavourable 
close  of  the  campaign  for  the  French — Victory  of  the  British  at  Albuera — Dissension  between  the  French  and 
Russian  emperors — Its  causes— Bonaparte  resolves  to  invade  Russia— His  disregard  of  the  dissuasions  to  the 
enterjiriRe — Lord  Castlereagh  re-appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs— Dissensions  between  the  Tories  and 
Whigs— Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons— His  character— Resignation  of 
ministers — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  appointed  premier — New  cabinet  formed — Warlike  operations  in  the  Penin- 
sula—Wellington recovers  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  from  the  French — The  French  repulsed  in  their 
attempts  upon  Tarifa — Wellington  advances  into  Spain— His  victory  at  Salamanca — His  difficulties  at  Madrid 
— He  is  disappointed  of  reinforcements — His  unsuccessful  siege  of  Burgos — He  retires  upon  Portugal— His 
own  summary  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Peninsula — Military  operations  at  Alicante — War  between  Britain 
and  America. 


,  HE  untoward  course  of  events  on 
the  Continent,  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  Austrian  war,  together  with 
sundry  other  causes,  produced  vio- 
lent dissensions  in  the  British  min- 
istry, in  a  part  of  which  there  had 
never  been  much  harmony.  It  is  a  ca])ital  de- 
fect in  the  construction  of  our  cabinet,  which 
confides  the  direction  of  war  not  to  one,  but  to 
two  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  having  nearly  as  much  authority  over 
generals  in  the  field  as  the  secretary -at -war. 
There  had  long  been  a  jealousy,  or  a  strong  di- 
vergency of  opinion,  between  Mr.  Canning,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  secretary -at -war.  What  one 
proposed  in  the  cabinet  the  other  almost  invari- 
ably condemned ;  and  each  was  constantly  com- 
plaining of  an  invasion  of  his  official  authority 
by  the  other.  On  the  21st  of  September,  when 
the  country  was  resounding  with  outcries  against 
the  Walchereu  expedition,  the  management  of 
which  was  said  to  be  disappi'oved  of  by  the  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  a  duel  was  fought  be- 
.tweenhini  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Canning 
was  wounded  below  the  tliigh-bone,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  two  minis- 
tershad  sent  iu  theirresignations  before  they  went 
to  Putney  Heath.  The  Duke  of  Portland, the  head 
of  the  cabinet  (who  was  not  altogether  blameless 


as  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  quarrel), 
also  resigned,  and  died  a  few  days  thereafter. 

The  ministers  that  I'emained  in  office  after 
these  three  resignations — with  Lord  Liverj^ool, 
the  only  remaining  secretary  of  state,  who  had 
for  some  time  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  home 
office,  the  foreign  office,  and  the  war  office — were 
reduced  almost  to  despair,  scarcely  knowing 
where  to  look  for  a  new  head  and  for  two  new 
colleagues.  Their  situation  appeared  at  first  so 
forlorn,  that  (on  the  23d  of  September)  official 
letters  were  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  the  now 
leader  of  the  Foxite  "VViiigs,  and  to  Lord  Gien- 
ville,  informing  them  that  his  majesty  had  au- 
thorized Lord  Livei-pool  and  Mr.  Perceval  to 
communicate  with  their  lordships  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  extended  and  combined  adminis- 
tration. To  this  invitation  Earl  Gi'ey,  who  was 
in  Northumberland,  replied  at  once  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  coalition  with  the  minis- 
ters now  in  place.  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  iu 
Cornwall,  replied  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  re- 
pairing to  town,  and  begged  leave  to  defer  all 
observations  till  his  arrival.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  in  town  he  sent  an  answer  conformable 
to  that  of  Earl  Grey. 

Great  hopes  were  now  entertained  by  the  ad- 
verse party  that  the  ministry  would  fall  to  jiieces 
altogether.  It  was  said,  as  on  some  former  oc- 
casions, that  high  offices  and  places  went  a-beg- 
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ging,  and  that  uone  could  be  found  to  accept 
them.  The  ouly  hope  of  the  ministry  now  rested 
upon  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Hints  were 
thrown  out  that  the  marquis  would  not  join 
any  administration  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
not  included.  But  the  marquis  came  home 
from  Spain,  being  succeeded  in  his  embassy  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  accepted,  not  the  war  de- 
partment, which  Canning  had  destined  for  him, 
but  the  office  of  foreign  aifairs,  which  Canning 
himself  had  vacated.  Early  in  December  the 
ministerial  arrangements  were  completed,  Mr. 
Perceval  taking  the  place  of  the  deceased  pre- 
mier, the  Duke  of  Portland,  thus  uniting  in  him- 
self, as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done 
before  him,  the  ofHces  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  loss 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  little  more  than 
that  of  a  name ;  but  the  loss  of  the  eloquent  pen 
and  the  still  more  eloquent  tongue  of  Canning — 
the  best  debater,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  now  in  joarliament — was  a  most 
serious  loss  ;  and  the  secession  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
who  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury,  was  also 
felt  and  regretted.  As  if  his  previous  domestic 
employment  had  particulai'ly  qualified  him  for 
the  war  department,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was 
transferred  from  the  home  office  to  the  ofiice 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  quitted,  becoming 
secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  war 
and  the  colonies,  and  being  succeeded  in  the 
home  office  by  the  Hon.  R.  Ryder.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  became  under-secretary-at-war  in  lieu 
of  Sir  James  Pidteney.  These  were  all  the 
changes  that  were  made.' 

The  session  opened  on  the  23d  of 
January.  The  king's  speech  was 
again  delivered  by  commission.  It  had  cost 
miuisters  no  small  pains  to  draw  it  up  ;  for,  after 
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the  battle  of  Talavera,  there  were  few  subjects 
for  congratulation.  Amendments,  strongly  con- 
demning the  ministerial  direction  of  the  whole 
war,  and  particularly  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
were  moved  in  both  houses,  bat  were  rejected 
by  great  majorities. 

By  the  publication  of  a  libel  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  a  passionate  and  dangerous 
appeal  from  the  authority  of  parliament  to  the 
excited  people,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  house  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  it  was  cari-ied  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight 
that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  under 
the  warrant  of  the  speaker.  Sir  Francis  shut 
himself  up  in  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  barring 
his  doors  and  windows,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  yield  only  to  force.  This  led  to  a  lament- 
able popular  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  two 
men  were  killed  and  several  more  wounded. 
Since  the  No-Popery  riots  London  had  seen  no 
such  commotion  as  this,  and  since  the  days  of 
John  Wilkes  no  such  idol  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett. The  French  newspapers  announced  that  it 
was  a  revolution.  But  the  end  of  it  all  was  that 
the  baronet  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  and  kept 
there  until  the  prorogation. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to 
j£52,l 85,000,  of  which  the  Irish  j^roportion  was 
,£6,106,000.  The  ways  and  means,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  leave  a  surplus  of  =£141,200, 
included  a  loan  of  .£8,000,000,  which  was  ne- 
gotiated on  terms  even  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  No  new  taxes  were  pro- 
posed ;  and  a  favourable  report  was  made  of  the 
commerce  and  general  prosperity  of  the  countiy. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Perceval  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  state  of  commercial  afi"airs  in  Fi\ance, 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  orders  in  coun- 
cil.    The  orders  in  council  had  not  done  all  the 


'  "We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  1S09.  The  critical  moment 
draws  nigli.  Napoleon  has  jixst  dictated  peace  to  Europe  for  the 
third  time.  The  Continent  is  quiet,  and  tlie  empire  lias  1,000,000 
men  under  arms,  whom  it  can  launch  upon  Spain,  already 
half-conquered,  and  on  Portugal,  defended  by  25,000  English 
troops.  The  British  ministry  experiences  the  deepest  anxiety 
lespecting  the  issue  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  army.  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  government,  consults  Wel- 
lington on  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  war  ;  he  asks  if  any- 
thing is  to  he  expected  from  it ;  and  if  he  will  become  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  army  that  is  intrusted  to  liim.  These 
were  terrible  questions  i)ut  at  a  terrible  moment. 

"  The  ministers  and  the  general  who  were  thus  about  to  stake 
the  fortunes  of  England  were  only  citizens  in  a  free  country. 
They  governed  and  they  fought  before  the  face  of  a  jealous,  vio- 
lent, and  implacable  opposition,  that  would  not  have  pardoned 
the  slightest  check  or  the  most  trifling  equivocation  They  were 
acting  in  broad  day  light,  under  the  fire  of  platform  and  parlia- 
mentary orators,  and  of  the  press.  By  no  shift  coxild  they  mask 
a  defeat  or  stretch  a  victory.  In  bad  as  well  as  good  fortime, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  whether 
their  object  was  to  raise  their  own  rejjutation  or  to  justify  their 
conduct.  Every  success  claimed  a  fourfold  victory — firet,  on  the 
fieid  of  battle;  secondly,  in  the  house;  thirdly,  in  the  press  ;  and 
tourthly,  at  the  hustings. 


"  At  this  trying  moment,  and  whilst  the  British  ministry  was 
asking  Wellington  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  opixjsition  in-doois 
was  attacking  the  victor  of  Talavera  with  a  puerile  violence, 
c mtesting  his  success  and  denying  his  talents;  and  the  city  of 
London  was  addressing  to  parliament  a  petition  having  for  its 
object  to  summon  Wellington  before  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
But  neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  suspected  at  that  time 
who  Wellington  was.  Even  England  only  learned  to  know  liim 
late  in  the  day;  and  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  British 
people  who  up  to  the  present  time,  remain  ignorant  of  all  that 
they  owe  him.     .     .     . 

"  Wellington  answered  the  ravings  of  a  violent  opposition,  and 
the  vacUlatiou  of  an  uneasy  ministry,  with  the  quiet  assurance 
of  a  superior  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  who  is  re- 
signed to  stand  alone  Ln  his  opinion.  '  You  see,'  he  says  to  the 
Hon.  J.  Villiere,  'the  dash  which  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  London  have  made  at  me  !  I  act  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  me,  which  will  fall  upon  me  wh.atever  may  be  the  result  ot 
aftairs  here  ;  but  they  may  do  what  they  please  ;  I  shall  not  gi^  e 
up  the  game  here  as  long  as  it  can  be  played.'  '  I  cannot  expect 
mercy  at  their  hands,'  he  \\Tites  to  Lord  Liverpool,  'whether 
I  succeed  or  fail ;  and  if  I  should  fail,  they  will  not  inquire 
whether  the  failure  is  owing  to  my  own  incapacity,  to  the 
nameless  errors  to  wliich  we  are  all  liable,  to  the  faults  or  mis- 
i  takes  of  others   to  the  deScien^y  of  our  means  to  the  serious 
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niiacliief  to  the  enemy ;  but  Bonaparte's  war 
system,  and  the  working  out  of  his  "continental 
system"  together,  had  contributed  to  destroy 
nearly  all  foreign  trade  in  France  and  its  de- 
jiendencies. 

A  scheme  for  parliamentary  reform,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Brand,  was  rejected  by  234  against 
115.  The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  .ac- 
count of  the  strong  oinnions  pronounced  against 
radical  reform  by  the  moderate  reform  party,  and 
on  account  of  some  very  enthusiastic  declarations 
in  favour  of  the  transatlantic  i-epublican  system. 
The  session  of  parliament  terminated  on  the  21st 
of  June. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula  was  far  from  bright.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  besides  the 
defeats  which  we  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards 
had  sustained  several  signal  overtlirows.  But 
the  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  defended 
the  old  walls  of  Gerona  gave  better  hopes ;  for, 
though  that  place  had  sui-rendered  on  the  10th 
of  Decenibei',  it  had  only  yielded  to  famine  after 
a  six  months'  siege  :  though  rent  with  three  wide 
breaches,  it  had  constantly  repulsed  its  assail- 
ants, and  had  caused  them  a  terrible  loss;  nor 
did  those  stanch  Spaniards  think  they  were 
starving  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  their  horses 
and  mules. 

Towards  the  close  of  1809,  Marshal  Soult  had 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  and  principal 
military  adviser  to  King  Joseph,  in  the  place  of 
Jourdan,  who  was  recalled  to  Paris.  It  was  the 
fate  of  all  these  marshals  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  service,  and  to  cause  great  disappointment 
and  dissatisfaction  to  their  emperor,  in  whose 
bosom,  however,  these  unpleasant  feelings  con- 
tinued to  be  mitigated  by  the  opportunity  af- 
forded him  of  saying,  '•!  cannot  be  everywhere," 
and  of  showing  to  the  French  people  how  much 
their  glory  and  success  depended  ujwn  him  per- 
sonally. Soult,  howevei',  commenced  operations 
with  vigour  and  with  a  unity  of  plan.  Taking 
with  him  King  Joseph,  who  could  scarcely  have 
been  safe  without  him,  the  ablest  of  the  French 
marshals  marched  upon  the  Sierra  Morena,  with 
the  determination  of  ci-ossing  those  mountains 
and  subduing  Andalusia,  together  with  all  that 
country  of  the  south  which  had  not  yet  been 
touched  by  the  French  arras. 

As  usual  with  them,  the  fugitive  Spanish  gene- 
rals and  the  wandering  junta  seem  to  have  taken 


difficulties  of  our  situation,  or  to  the  great  power  and  abilities 
of  our  enemy.  In  any  of  these  cases  I  shall  become  their  victim  ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  additional  risk,  and  what- 
ever be  the  consequences,  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  in  this 
country,' 

"He  replied  to  the  formidable  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
ministry,  by  stating  that  the  war  was  possible,  and  that  Portu- 
gal was  its  proper  theatre."— Maurel's  Wellington,  p.  30. 
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no  thought  of  what  they  were  leaving  behind 
them,  provided  only  it  was  not  coined  money. 
As  the  French  advanced  from  town  to  town,  they 
found  and  collected  large  quantities  of  ordnance 
and  military  stores,  which  liad  come  principally 
from  England,  and  whicli  any  people  but  the 
Spaniards  would  have  removed.  Tlie  citizens  of 
Seville  had  talked  highly  about  defending  their 
fine  old  town  ;  but  the  city  was  too  vast  to  be 
converted  into  a  fortress;  no  preparations  had 
been  made;  the  assistance  of  British  troops  had 
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been  refused  by  the  late  junta;  and  so  Soult 
entered  Seville,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
in  a  kind  of  triumph.  For  some  time  the  head- 
quarters and  the  court  of  King  Joseph  were 
established  in  Seville.  But  Marshal  Victor  was 
hurried  on  to  Cadiz,  in  the  hope  that  he  miglit 
make  sure  of  that  most  important  city.  Al- 
though every  man  seemed  required  for  the  de- 
fence of  Portugal,  Lord  Wellington  had  previ 
ously  despatched  three  British  and  one  Portu 
guese  regiment  for  the  defence  of  Cadiz.  Other 
British  forces,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Spanish  army  which  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  Ocaiia,  were  brought  down  from  Gibraltar, 
and  other  small  corps  were  brought  in  from  vari- 
otis  places  ;  so  that  it  was  calculated  there  were 
18,000  Spanish  troops  for  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
and  the  Isla  de  Leon,  besides  the  volunteers  of 
the  town  and  the  Briti.sh  and  Poi'tuguese  troops. 
The  number  of  British  alone  soon  amounted  to 
GOOO  men  ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Graham,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  best  of  our  officers,  Avas  sent 
out  from  England  to  take  the  command  of  them. 
Both  Soult  and  Joseph  came  down  to  the  coast ; 
and,  by  the  15th  of  February,  the  French  army, 
which  occupied  the  neighbouring  country  from 
Rota  to  Chiclana,  was  estimated  at  25,000  men. 
The  siege  or  blockade  of  Cadiz  lasted  more  than 
thirty  months,  or  from  the  5th  of  February, 
1810,  to  the  12th  of  August,  1812,  when  it  was 
350 
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finally  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
advantages  gained  by  Wellington.  In  strictness 
of  language  it  could  neither  be  called  a  siege  noi- 
a  blockade  ;  but  it  gave  constant  occupation  to 
French  forces  varying  from  25,000  to  15,000  men, 
and  it  led  to  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  detail. 

The  two  other  corps  d^armee  which  Soult  had 
sent  to  the  south-eastern  coast  encountered  but 
few  obstacles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Andalusia 
was  overrun.  Sebastian!  entered  Granada  with- 
out resistance,  and  carried  the  old  Moorish  town 
of  Alhama  by  storm.  But  in  all  the  mountains 
which  traverse  or  hem  in  the  great  country  of 
Andalusia  the  entire  population  was  in  arms, 
causing  constant  trouble  and  frequent  loss. 

In  Catalonia,  O'Donnell,  the  best  of  the  Span 
ish  generals,  kept  up  a  more  regular  system  of 
warfare  against  the  French,  being  assisted  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  interspersed 
with  numerous  sti'ong  positions,  and  dotted  by  a 
good  many  fortresses,  and  also  by  the  English 
squadron  aloug  the  coast,  and  by  the  organiza 
tion  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Catalonian  militia, 
jvuown  by  the  name  of  Somatenes  and  Miguelets. 

But  all  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Portugal, 
and  upon  the  British  army  there;  for  it  was 
known  that  the  great  effort  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  would  be  made  in  that 
direction.  The  peace  with  Austria  had  enabled 
Bonaparte  to  send  large  reinforcements  from 
Germany  into  Spain.  During  the  winter  Junot 
and  Drouet  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  two 
fresh  corps ;  they  were  followed  by  a  part  of  the 
imperial  guards,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
emperor  himself  was  coming.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  April,  Ney,  Kellermann,  and 
T.oison,  with  about  60,000  men,  were  in  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  thi-eatening  the  Portuguese  frontier 
m  that  direction  ;  and,  as  a  prelude,  they  had 
besieged  and  taken  Astorga,  and  had  made  their 
])reparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
At  the  same  time  General  Regnier  was  on  the 
borders  of  Spanish  Estremadura  with  about 
12,000  men,  menacing  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
on  that  side.  Bonaparte,  in  the  honeymoon  of 
his  marriage  with  the  imperial  Austrian,  did  not 
come,  but  he  sent  Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of 
Essling,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Old 
Castile  and  Leon,  which  now  assumed  the  name 
of  "the  army  of  Portugal."  Massena  had  ob 
tained  the  name  of  the  "Darling  Child  of  Victory." 
Massena,  from  his  earliest  essays  as  a  comman- 
der in  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
had  been  accustomed  to  mountain  warfai-e  ;  Mas- 
sena, though  with  an  evident  injustice  to  Soult, 
was  considered  the  greatest  general  and  strate- 
gist, next  to  Bonaparte  himself  ;  so,  assuredly, 
witli  superior  forces,  Massena  could  not  fail  in 
executing  his  emperor's  commission,  which  was 


simj)ly  this — to  drive  the  English  leopards  and 
the  sepoy-general  into  the  sea.  Massena  himself 
had  no  doubt  as  to  his  success;  for  on  quitting 
Paris  he  had  said  that  he  only  required  thi-ee 
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mouths  to  rei)lace  the  eagles  of  the  em])eror  on 
the  walls  of  J^isbon.  He  arrived  at  Valladolid 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  assumed  the 
command,  not  only  over  the  corjjs  of  Ney,  Keller- 
mann, and  Loison,  but  also  over  those  of  Junot 
and  Drouet.  Massena  had  from  60,000  to  62,000 
men  when  he  first  put  himself  in  motion  to  meet 
Lord  Wellington,  and  he  was  afterwards  rein- 
forced. His  lordshi])  had  only  about  24,000 
British  troops,  and  from  28,000  to  30,000  Por- 
tuguese regulai's.  Early  in  Juno,  Massena  com- 
menced operations  in  earnest,  by  investing  Ciu- 
dad Rodi-igo,  close  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
The  Spanish  gai-rison  defended  itself  bravely 
till  tlie  10th  of  July,  when,  a  jjracticable  bi'each 
being  made,  the  French  entered  the  place  by 
capitulation.  As  the  corps  of  Mai-shal  Ney  came 
thundering  on  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodi-igo, 
it  came  in  contact  Avith  our  light  division,  wliich 
was  commanded  by  Genei-al  Craufurd,  a  very 
brave  aud  an  able  man,  but  somewhat  hot-headed 
and  self-willed.  Instead  of  falling  in  quietly 
and  easily,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  Crau- 
furd, eager  for  fame,  halted  repeatedly,  and  dis- 
puted the  ground  against  a  much  sujjerior  force : 
he  finished  by  effecting  his  retreat  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  a  bridge  across  the  Coa,  by  repulsing 
the  French  in  their  attempt  to  follow  him,  and 
by  costing  Ney  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  Craufurd  himself  suffered  considerable  loss, 
aud  Wellington  could  ill  bear  any  \iseless  reduc- 
tion of  his  small  British  force.  This  fighting, 
however,  gave  Massena  a  specimen  of  the  resist- 
ance he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  his  march  to 
Lisbon,  and  it  delayed  for  a  day  or  two  some 
of  the  enemy's  operations. 
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Marshal  Massena  found  he  could  not  advance 
quite  so  rapidly  as  he  had  calculated  on  doing. 
In  the  interval  General  Regnier  quitted  Spanish 
Estremadui'a,  crossed  the  Tagus  with  his  whole 
corps,  and  established  himself  at  Coria  and  Pla- 
sencia ;  and  General  Hill,  making  a  corresponding 
movement,  had  also  crossed  the  Tagus  to  take 
post  at  Atalaya,  from  whence  he  could  either  be 
joined  to  Lord  Wellington's  army  or  could  be 
thrown  again  in  front  of  General  Regnier.  At 
last,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  French  broke 
ground  before  Almeida.  This  ancient  but  strongly 
fortified  city  was  defended  by  a  good  Portuguese 
garrison,  commanded  by  an  English  officer.  Colo- 
nel Cox,  who  was  prepared  for  a  determined  re- 
sistance. Lord  Wellington  brought  his  army 
nearer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  if  the 
enemy  should  afford  an  opportunity.  The  French 
opened  their  fire  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cidental explosion  of  a  magazine  which  contained 
nearly  all  the  ammunition,  and  by  which  a  large 
part  of  the  town  and  defences  were  destroyed, 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Lord 
Wellington  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  he 
reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  Massena  till  the 
rainy  season  set  in.  Pie  seemed,  however,  pro- 
vided for  everything;  and,  strange  to  say,  his 
famed  opponent  let  nearly  three  weeks  elapse 
after  the  reduction  of  Almeida  before  he  seri- 
ously moved  forward.  This  strange  delay  nearly 
bi'ought  on  the  rainy  season,  which  the  British 
general  wanted,  as  the  swelling  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  increasing  badness  of  the  roads,  must 
greatly  retard  the  march  of  the  French  columns. 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  great  French  army 
began  its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego 
for  Lisbon.  Having  called  up  the  corps  of  Hill 
and  Leith,  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  give  Mas- 
sena a  check  on  "grim  Busaeo's  iron  ridge."  The 
French  made  a  fierce  attack  in  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  and  were  beaten  and  hurled  back  from 
the  hills  with  terrible  loss.  Massena  left  upon 
the  field  of  battle  2000  killed  (killed  chiefly  by 
the  bayonet),  and  from  3000  to  4000  wounded, 
besides  one  general  and  a  few  hundred  men  and 
officers  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  allied  army 
did  not  exceed  1300,  of  which  number  578  were 
Portuguese — a  very  convincing  proof  that  the 
men  whom  Lord  Beresford  had  trained  had  gone 
well  into  action.  In  truth,  mixed  with  British 
troops,  the  Portuguese  had  emulated  their  steadi- 
ness and  valour ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  Wellington  knew  that  they  were  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  British  general  had  no 
intention  of  remaining  where  he  was ;  his  place 
of  strength,  his  chosen  inexpugnable  position,  in 
Avhicli  Portugal  was  to  be  saved,  was  not  in  the 
Serra  de  Busaco  or  on  the  Mondego,  but  much 


nearer  Lisbon,  and  thither  a  good  I'oad  remained 
open  to  him.  By  the  29th  the  whole  allied  army 
was  in  motion ;  and  on  the  30th  it  Avas  collected 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and  began  its 
retreat  towards  the  Tagus  and  the  capital.  The 
plan  of  defence  which  Wellington  had  formed 
and  matured  Avas  still  unbroken  and  entire,  and 
so  were  his  own  hopes.  He  was  never  so  con- 
fident as  he  was  a  day  or  two  after  he  began  this 
retreat.  Massena  followed  him  in  one  immense 
column.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  French  van 
first  caught  sight  of  the  chain  of  hills,  behind 
which,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  lay 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  where  the  marshal  had  pro- 
mised to  replace  the  imperial  eagles.  And  now 
up.  Lines  of  "Torres  Vedras,  and  show  the  lion  in 
the  middle  path  ! ' 

But  those  lines  were  already  u]) ;  and  every- 
thing was  prepared  to  keep  the  French  at  bay, 

"  As  famish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold."  - 

We  have  mentioned  the  first  conception  of  this 
grand  defensive  scheme,  which  had  more  or  less 
occupied  the  mind  of  Wellington  ever  since  the 
campaign  of  1808.  It  had  been  indispensable  to 
conceal  the  great  project,  and  to  mystify  the 
French  as  to  its  existence  ;  and  this  had  been 
done  with  astonishing  address.  Even  Avhen  most 
activel}'  engaged  in  directing  the  construction  of 
the  works,  Wellington  had  the  art  to  make  not 
only  the  enemy,  but  also  the  people  of  the  country, 
believe  that  he  intended  nothing  serious  there  ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  illu- 
sion, he  sometimes  spoke  of  the  plan,  even  to 
officers  of  his  own  army  and  about  his  own  person, 
as  a  thing  which  had  flitted  through  his  head, 
but  which  had  been  abandoned.  And  even 
when  Massena  received  better  information,  he 
remained  in  the  belief  that  the  works  thrown  up 
were  little  moi'e  than  field-works,  which  might 
easily  be  turned  or  overpowered  by  his  own  bat- 
teries, and  that  so  extensive  a  line  was  not  de- 
fensible by  such  a  force  as  the  British  general 
commanded,  but  must  have  several  weak  points, 
at  some  one  or  two  of  which,  a  concenti-ated,  sus- 
tained attack,  costing  perhaps  a  few  thousands 
in  killed  and  wounded,  must  eventually  succeed. 
For  a  complete  notion  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras' the  reader  must  consult  military  and  scien- 


'  "  But  in  the  middle  path  a  lion  lay  ! " 

Walter  Scott,  Virion  of  Don  Roderkh. 


Ibid. 


^  The  "  LinesofTon-es  Vedras"consistedinadoublechain  of  for- 
tified posts — comprehendinga  vast  number  of  batteries,  redoubts, 
and  various  field-works— erected  across  the  peninsula  which  inter- 
venes between  the  lower  coiirse  of  the  Tagus  and  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  high  gi-oimds  by  which  the  peninsula  is  there 
crossed  render  the  locality  well  suited  for  defensive  piu-poses, 
and  the  natural  advantages  which  it  possesses  were  strengthened, 
under  the  directions  of  Wellington,  with  the  most  admirable 
military  skill. 

Of  the  two  lines  of  defence,  the  first  extended  from  Alhandra 
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tific  books,  aud  Wellington's  owu  despatches. 
These  lines  were  constructed  upon  the  two  serras, 
or  ranges  of  uiouutaius  that  cross  the  peninsula 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  which  Lisbon 
is  situated.  The  first  line  was  about  twenty-nine, 
and  the  second  twenty -four  English  miles  in 
length.  These  lines  were  secured  by  breast-works, 
abattis,  and  stone  walls  with  banquettes  and 
scarps.  Not  an  opening  nor  interstice,  through 
which  a  mountain  goat  could  pass,  but  was 
blocked  up  or  guarded.  About  100  redoubts  or 
forts,  containing  altogether  more  than  600  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  scattered  along  these  lines. 

Within  the  foremost  of  these  lines  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  the  allied  array  entered  on  the  8th 
of  October,  leaving  the  French  van  behind  them 
in  the  plain.     When  Massena  cauie  up  on  the 


11th,  he  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  sight  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and 
he  employed  some  days  in  reconnoitring  them 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Not  a  single  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  assail  any  of  the  works,  or 
to  penetrate  the  outer  line  in  any  part  of  its  long 
range.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
privations  and  the  sickness  of  his  exposed- army 
were  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  Massena  de- 
tached some  of  his  troops  to  Castello  Branco ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  November,  he  himself  began  a  re- 
trograde movement,  for  the  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ing his  army  from  the  low  wet  grounds  in  front 
of  Torres  Vedras  and  placing  it  in  cantonments 
for  the  winter.  The  French  head-quarters  were 
soon  established  at  Sautarem,  where  the  troojis 
continued  to  suffer  nearly  every  poR.s;ible  distress. 


View  ok  the  Lines  of  Torre-s  Vedras.     From  a  ixiintiiig  Ia-  W.  Telbin. 

The  allies,  with  the  city  and  port  of  Lisbon  in     jierseverance  of  their  great  leader  had  created  for 

their  rear,  remained,  in  plenty  and  comfort,  behind     them. 

the  impenetrable  defences  which  the  genius  and         In   other  quarters  of  the  world  our  military 


on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Zizaiidre,  a  length  fol- 
lowing the  inflections  of  the  hills  of  twentj'-niue  miles.  The 
second  line,  traced  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in 
rear  of  the  first,  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Lorenzo  river,  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 
Tlie  several  works  erected  along  these  lines  varied  according  as 
the  nature  of  the  co\intry  rendered  more  or  less  necessary  such 
artificial  means  of  defence  as  would  make  the  passage  of  a  hostile 
army  through  them  a  diflicult  (if  not  an  impossible  achievement. 
The  works  were  most  numerous  in  those  localities  where  the  de- 
fensive features  of  the  country  were  least  strongly  marked.  Tlie 
most  conspicuous  position  along  the  fii-st  line  consists  in  the 
Monte  Agrava,  the  lofty  summit  of  which  overtops  the  adjacent 
country,  and  from  whicli  the  works  along  the  entire  line  were 
visible.  This  momitain  was  cl•ow^led  bv  an  immense  redoubt, 
armed  with  twenty-five  guns,  round  which  three  smaller  works, 
containing  nineteen  guns,  were  clustered.  The  Ta]iada,  or  royal 
park  of  Mafra,  occupied  an  important  place  along  the  second 
line.  Tlie  open  but  strong  ground  here,  with  the  pass  of  Mafra, 
was  defended  by  a  system  of  fourteen  redoubts.  The  Sierra  de 
Ohypre,  in  front  of  Mafra,  was  also  covered  with  redoubts.  In 
the  sjjace  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  intervening  between  the  Tajiada 


and  the  pass  of  Bucellas,  the  coimtry  is  in  great  measure  filled 
up  by  the  Monte  Chique,  the  head  of  which  is  in  the  centre  of, 
and  overtops,  all  the  other  moimtain  masses.  The  narrow  and 
nigged  defile  of  Bucellas  was  strongly  defended  by  redoubts  iipon 
either  side.  Five  roads  practicable  for  guns  pierced  the  first  line 
of  defence  two  at  Torres  Vedi-as,  two  at  Sobral,  one  at  Alhandra. 
Two  of  these  roads  unite  at  the  C'abe(,a  de  Montechique,  so  that 
there  were  only  four  points  of  passage  through  the  second  line, 
that  is,  at  Mafra,  Montecliique,  Bucellas,  and  Quintella.  It  was 
the  aim  aud  scope  of  the  works  throughout  to  bar  these  roans, 
and  to  strengthen  tlie  favourable  figliting  positions  between  thtm, 
in  case  the  French  army  should  attempt  to  force  a  patf  age.  The 
several  works  were  of  a  construction  requiring  the  least  laboi»r 
compatible  with  sufiicient  strength :  the  redoubts  were  gene- 
rally of  a  size  to  requii-e  each  from  150  to  250  or  300  men  for 
their  defence,  and  were  armed,  according  to  the  inn  ortance  of 
their  fii-e,  with  three,  foiu",  five,  or  six  pieces  of  artiUei-j-.  Ihe 
main  works  at  Ton-es  Vedras  (near  which  were  the  head  quarters 
of  Wellington^,  Monte  Agrava,  and  elsewhere,  were  made  larger 
and  stronger,  assuming  the  character  of  independent  fortresses, 
and  required  a  much  greater  number  of  men  for  their  defence. 
Of  these  stupendous  lines,  the  second  was  the  strongest,  and 
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operations  for  the  year  were  of  some  importance,  j  When  Maria  Louisa  drove  away  from  the  home 
An  Indian  armament,  composed  of  sepoys  and  of  her  fathers,  attended  by  Berthier,  Madame 
Europeans,  reduced  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  the  Murat,  and  the  widow  of  Lannes,  and  the  other 
month  of  July ;  and,  being  joined  by  some  British  French  people  appointed  by  Bonapai-te,  some  of 
troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  conquered  !  the  populace  cried  aloud  that  she  was  sacrificed 

the  Isle  of  France  in  No- ^ ^____^ 

vember.    By  the  opening  of  '•'  .  /  :JJg/     (  WW  ^3^         9'r.-L,^      JJ 

the  year  1811  there  was  not 
left  to  France  a  shijj  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  a  strip  of 
laud  in  either  of  the  Indies. 

An  attempt  made  by 
Mm*at  to  invade  Sicily  in 
the  month  of  September, 
when  our  cruisers  were  ab- 
sent, and  when  there  was 
no  reliance  except  on  our 
troops,  ended  in  the  loss  of 
800  men,  who  surrendered 
to  Colonel  G.  Campbell,  and 
of  some  companies  that  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Sicilian 
peasantry.  Murat  kept  his 
camp  and  his  army  of  in- 
vasion behind  Reggio  and 
Scylla  for  nearly  two  years 
longer,  but  he  did  not  again 
attempt  the  ex2:)eriment  of 
landing  in  Sicily. 

In  Paris  "all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell."    On  his 
return  from  Vienna  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year, 
Bonaparte  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  Josephine  that 
she  must  prepare  to  give  up 
the   claim  of  a  wife  upon 
his   imperial   majesty,  and 
to  see  a  younger  and  more  fitting  bride  put  in 
her  place.     The  divorce  and  the  retiring  pen- 
sion of  Josephine  were  things  soon  settled.     On 
the    11th   of    March,    1810,    Marshal   Berthier, 
acting  as  proxy  for  Bonaparte,  received  in  the 
palace    of  Schonbrunn  the  hand   of   the   Arch- 


duchess Maria  Louisa,  the  fairest  of  the  descen 


to  political  interests  and  intrigues  and  treachery ; 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  ought  never  to  have 
consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  child ;  that 
better,  far  better,  would  it  have  been  to  continue 
the  war  than  submit  to  such  a  humiliation  ! 

The  conqueror,  who  had  annexed  so  large  a 
jiart  of  Holland  to  France,  had  long  been  carry- 


dants  of   the  Empress   Maria  Theresa,   and   at  \  ing  on  angry  discussions  with  his  brother  Louis, 
that  time  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.     the  nominal  king  of  that  country.     Taunted  with 


in  all  respects  tlie  most  important.  The  first  line  had  Ijeen  origi- 
nally designed  only  as  an  advanced  work,  to  stem  the  fii-st  shock 
of  the  advancing  enemy,  and  enable  tlie  army  to  take  up  its 
ground  upon  the  second  line  without  hurry  or  pressure;  but 
while  Massena  remained  inactive  on  tlie  frontier  it  acquired 
strength,  which  ultimately  became  so  much  augmented  by  the 
rains  that  Wellington  resolved  to  abide  tlie  attack  tliere  perman- 
ently. But  not  merely  in  the  double  chain  of  works  above  re- 
ferred to  was  the  genius  of  tlie  British  commander  shown.  With 
admii-able  prevision,  Wellington  had  prepared  a  third  line  of 


constructed  in  an  opening  of  3000  yards,  inclosed  an  entrenched 
camp,  within  the  circuit  of  which  was  included  Fort  San  Julian. 
The  high  ramparts  and  deep  ditches  of  this  fortress  defied  an 
escalade,  and  would  have  effectually  protected  tlie  embarkation 
of  a  retreating  army,  had  such  protection  lieen  required,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  the  case. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  and  order  of  tlie  celebrated  "Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras"— works  which  are  justly  pronounced  "great 
alike  in  conception  and  in  execution,  and  of  a  character  more  in 
keeping  with  ancient  than  modern  military  labours."    Komans, 


lefence,  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation,  had  such  been   j  says  Napier,  never  raised,  within  the  time,  greater  works  than 
rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  first  and  second  lines  to  !  these.      (See,  for  fuller  details,  Napier's  Histori/^of  the  W  a>r 
prevent  the  fm-ther  advance  of  the  French  army.     Tliis  third 


Ine  of  works  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
Fortress  of  Junquera  on  the  sea-coast.     Here  an  outward  line. 


the  Penmmla.-  and  also  an  elaborate  paper  by  Colonel  John  J. 
Jones,  R.E.,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Rnyal  Engineers,  London,  1839.> 
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charges  of  iugratitude,  and  irritated,  Louis  de- 
clared that,  unless  a  peace  were  concluded  with 
Great  Britain,  or  some  impoi-tant  modification 
of  the  continental  system  allowed  in  Holland, 
he  would  no  longer  wear  that  crown,  which  he 
found  he  could  not  wear  without  being  a  means 
of  completing  the  ruin  of  a  good,  interesting, 
and  industrious  people.  At  last,  Louis  came  to 
the  determination  of  resigning  his  crown  in 
favour  of  his  infant  eon.  Napoleon  Louis.  On 
the  1st  of  July  he  signed  an  act  of  abdication  and 
a  proclamation  to  the  Dutch  people ;  and  then 
fled  with  his  children  into  Bohemia,  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  all  this  audacity  Napoleon  replied 
by  a  decree,  dated  July  9th,  the  first  article  of 
Avhich  was — "Holland  is  re-united  to  France!" 

Events  had  occurred  in  England  from  which 
greater  political  changes  were  expected  than  ever 
resulted  from  them.  By  the  non-attendance  of 
George  IIL  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  by  other  indications, 
it  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  king  was 
suffering  under  his  old  distressing  malady.  In 
tlie  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  1809,  when 
his  majesty  entered  iipon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  it  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versaiy  as  a  grand  national  jubilee.  The  gov- 
ernment, under  Mr.  Perceval,  took  the  lead  ;  but 
the  call  was  eagerly  and  unanimously  responded 
to  by  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
other  public  bodies  and  societies ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  hailed  the  25th  of  October 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  loyalty, 
attachment,  and  respect.  It  was  truly  a  national 
festival,  and  a  gay  and  beautiful  one,  for  that 
October  month  was  more  than  usually  fine  and 
bi'ight.  The  jubilee  was  obsei'ved  as  a  holiday 
iu  eveiy  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet ;  there  was 
illumination  and  joy  throughout  the  land  ;  but 
the  joy  did  not  reach  the  interior  of  the  old  mon- 
arch's palace  ;  for  grief  was  there,  and  sickness, 
and  the  apprehension  of  death,  and  of  what  was 
worse  than  death.  The  king's  mind  had  been 
over-wrought  and  over-excited  by  the  Austrian 
war,  which  had  then  finished  so  disastrously,  and 
by  the  Walcheren  expedition,  wliich  was  then  ter- 
minating in  such  failure,  and,  as  it  was  thought, 
in  such  disgrace.  The  nomination  of  the  Eai'l  of 
(^hatham  to  that  command  had  Vieen  completely 
a  court  nomination ;  and  George  III.  is  said  to 
have  reproached  himself  now  for  yielding  to  his 
own  and  the  queen's  partialities  in  favour  of  an 
amiable  man  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  unfit 
for  the  command.  To  an  eye  predisposed  to  de- 
s2?ondence  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  was 
gloomy  enough.  Other  cau.ses  of  distress  and 
agitation  of  a  more  private  and  domestic  nature 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  or  were  super- 


added shortly  afterwards  (materials  of  which  the 
spirit  of  faction  caught  hold,  and  turned  to  atro- 
cious uses ;  but  the  grief  of  griefs  in  the  bosom 
of  the  old  king  was  the  declining  health  of  his 
youngest  child,  his  darling  daughter,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  who  had  long  been  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  The  king  himself  had  long  been  suffering 
under  a  disorder  of  the  eyes,  and  was  now  well- 
nigh  blind.  In  the  summer  of  1810  the  Princess 
Amelia  was  removed  to  Windsor  in  a  state  of 
great  suffering.  Her  fond  father  visited  her 
every  day.  AA^hen  she  felt  that  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching, the  princess  ordei-ed  a  ring  to  be  made, 
inclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  her  name  on 
the  inside,  and  the  words  "  Remember  me  when 
I  am  gone."  The  mournful  token  was  made  and 
delivered.  The  next  day  when  the  king  came  to 
her  bedside,  and  darkling,  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  the  princess  put  the  ring  on  his  finger 
silently.  He  felt  the  ring,  he  understood  all  that 
it  imported,  he  controlled  his  agony  ;  but,  when 
he  had  quitted  the  chamber  of  death,  his  intel- 
lect was  found  to  be  quite  overset.  This  was  on 
the  20th  or  21st  of  October,  1810.  The  Princess 
Amelia  lingered  till  the  2d  of  November ;  but, 
though  she  missed  her  father's  daily  visit,  she 
knew  not  the  sad  condition  into  which  her  fatal 
pi'esent  had  thi-own  him.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  his  ina- 
jesty  was  again  attacked  by  the  mental  malady 
under  which  he  had  before  laboured.  Parliament 
met  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  after  some  ad- 
journments, and  examinations  of  physicians,  both 
houses  proceeded  to  regulate  the  necessary  re- 
gency. The  debates  were  long  and  laborious. 
At  last,  on  the  30th  of  December,  Mr.  Perceval 
proposed  the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
the  powers  of  the  regent  as  were  carried  by  Pitt 
iu  1788.  They  were  contained  iu  five  resolutions, 
foiTr  of  which  were  foi^thwith  carried,  the  fifth 
being  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

.  ^    1C11         There  was  no  time  for  keeping 

A.D.    loli.      ,,.  11-1  /-vi 

Christmas  holidays.  On  the  2d  of 
January  the  fifth  resolution,  which  concerned  the 
care  of  his  majesty's  person,  was  settled  and  car- 
ried, though  not  as  ministers  had  framed  it.  Tlie 
five  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  to  the  lords, 
who  passed  them  all  with  one  trifling  altei-ation. 
The  ceremony  of  installing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  prince-regent  took  place  in  Carlton  House  on 
Wednesday,  the  6th  of  February.  Ever  since  the 
1st  of  November,  the  existing  Tory  cabinet  had 
been  universally  considered  as  doomed.  It  was 
now  expected  that  the  regent  would  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  old  friends  and  associates 
of  the  Whig  party  ;  but  upon  many  and  weighty 
considei'ations  he  declai'ed  that  he  woidd  retain 
his  father's  ministry ;  and  his  decision  was  cer- 
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taiiily  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation. 

Ou  the  12th  of  February — six  days  after  the 
iustallatiou  of  the  regent — the  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  regularly  opened,  not  by  the  prince  in 
]jerson,  but  by  commission.  No  speech  from  the 
throne  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been 
more  warlike.  In  the  debates  on  the  address, 
Lord  Grenville  exjilicitly  declared  his  conviction 
that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  success  in  such 
a  war — that,  in  a  contest  so  unequal,  the  money 
and  resources  of  this  country  must  be  expended 
with  certain  loss.  The  addi'ess,  however,  was 
carried  in  both  houses  without  a  division,  and 
with  far  less  ojaj^osition  and  oratory  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Soon  after  his  iustallatiou  it  was  reported  that 
the  regent  intended  to  restore  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  army  said.  Re-appoint 
the  Duke  of  York ;  thus  seconding,  or  even  an- 
ticipating the  wishes  of  the  regent.  Accordingly, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  the  duke's  re-appointment 
was  gazetted,  and  without  any  outcry.  Even  the 
opposition  newspapers  were  nearly  all  silent  on 
the  subject.  The  duke  signalized  his  return  to 
the  war-office  by  establishing  regimental  schools 
on  the  Bell  system.  The  supplies  voted  for  the 
year  amounted  to  o£5fi,021,869.  Out  of  this  sum 
=£20,276,144  were  appropriated  to  the  navy, 
£21,269,940  to  the  army,  £5,012,378  to  the  ord- 
nance, £2,100,000  to  subsidies,  &c.,  for  Portugal, 
and  £400,000  as  a  subsidy  to  Sicily. 

Acting  at  their  own  discretion,  and  on  their 
own  responsibility,  our  ministers  had  sent  out 
reinforcements  and  other  succours  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington, at  the  moment  when  nothing  was  settled, 
and  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  might 
not  be  displaced  in  four-and-twenty  hours  by 
their  opponents,  who  had  certainly  induced  people 
to  believe  that  their  first  in)portant  proceeding 
would  be  the  recal  of  our  army  from  the  Penin- 
sula. In  many  j^articulars  Perceval  was  not  a 
good  war-minister,  and  his  cabinet  was  censur- 
able for  delay  and  indecision,  and  a  proneness  to 
adopt  half  measures ;  but  their  manly  conduct  at 
this  critical  moment  entitles  them  to  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  those  who  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  aban- 
don the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  that  the 
only  chance,  not  only  for  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  also  for  England  herself,  lay  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  If  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  was  draining  the  life-blood  of  France,  had 
•been  given  up  at  the  beginning  of  1811,  there 
would  have  been  no  Russian  war  in  1812;  the 
Emperor  Alexander  wovild  have  temporized,  and 
would  have  endeavoured  to  avert  hostilities  by 
complying  with  the  will  of  Napoleon. 


But  all  the  reinforcements  which  Perceval  and 
Lord  Livei-jjool  had  determined  to  send  at  their 
own  peril  did  not  exceed  7000  men,  and  these 
did  not  ari'ive  until  the  beginning  of  March ; 
wdiile,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  Soult  moved 
with  20,000  men  towards  the  southern  frontier 
of  Portugal,  to  relieve  and  co-operate  with  Mas- 
sena.  Soult,  who  had  thus  begun  to  move  two 
months  before  Well higton  received  his  reinforce- 
ments, captured  the  fortress  of  Oliven^a  on  the 
22d  of  January,  marched  forward  for  Badajoz, 
defeated  a  Spanish  army  under  General  Mendi- 
zabel  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  then,  without 
further  hinderauce,  sat  down  to  besiege  Badajoz. 
Before  Soult  could  quite  comjjlete  this  operation, 
Masseua  commenced  his  reti-eat,  having  so  wasted 
and  eaten  up  the  country  that  he  could  no  lougei* 
remain  where  he  was.  He  evacuated  Santarem 
during  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  and  was 
closely  followed  l)y  Wellington.  Wherever  the 
French  attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  Avere 
beaten  ;  and  every  day  of  the  retreat  added  to 
their  miseries.  On  the  21st  of  March,  Masseua 
reached  Celorico,  and  re-opened  his  communica- 
tions with  the  gaii'ison  he  had  left  at  Almeida, 
and  with  the  Spanish  frontier  near  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  At  Celorico  the  headlong  retreat  of  the 
French  and  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  allies  may  pi'O- 
perly  be  said  to  have  terminated.  Every  horror 
that  could  make  war  hideous  had  attended  this 
dreadful  march.  The  retreat  of  Masseua  was 
more  disastrous  to  the  French  even  than  Soult's 
retreat  of  1809.  Finding  that  Soult  could  not 
come  up,  and  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself 
even  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal  any 
longer,  Massena,  after  suffering  some  further  loss 
in  an  affair  at  Sabugal,  ci'ossed  the  Agueda  into 
Spain  on  the  6th  of  April.  And  thus  terminated 
the  third  French  invcision  of  Portugal.  Their 
total  loss  had  been  immense :  including  the  sick 
and  wounded,  Lord  Wellington  cakulated  it  at 
not  less  than  45,000  men. 

The  English  and  Portuguese  army  were  placed 
in  cantonnients  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
and  the  blockade  of  Almeida  was  commenced. 
Lord  Wellington  had  expected  that  the  Spaniards 
at  Badajoz  would  make  a  good  stand  against 
Soult ;  but  there  was  cowardice  and  imbecility, 
if  not  downright  treachery,  within  those  walls, 
and  General  Imaz  surrendered  on  the  lltli  Of 
March,  when  Marshal  Beresford  Avas  preparing 
to  move  to  his  relief.  After  the  unexpected  fall 
of  Badajoz,  Soult  put  his  troops  in  motion  to 
cross  the  Guadiana  and  the  southei-n  frontier  of 
Portugal ;  but  intelligence  reached  him  from  An- 
dalusia which  induced  him  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Mortier,  and  to  repair  with  all  haste  to 
Seville.  While  Soult  had  been  engaged  near  the 
Guadiana,  General  Graham  (the  late  veteran  and 
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venerable  Lord  Lyuedocli)  liad  issued  from  Cadiz 
with  the  greater  part  of  tlie  British  and  Portu- 
jLTuese  garrison,  and  had  embarked  with  the  in- 
tention of  hinding  on  the  Andahisian  coast,  and 
of  throwing  himself  upon  the  rear  of  the  French 
army  blockading  Cadiz.  Graham  landed  at  Al- 
geciras,  and  commenced  his  march  back  upon 
Cadiz  by  Tarifa.  He  had  previously  been  pi-o- 
mised  the  co-operation  of  a  Spanish  army ;  but 
the  troops  which  joined  him  merited  not  the 
name,  and  their  general,  Lapena,  took  the  supei'ior 
command  over  the  head  of  Graham.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  the  Spaniards  kept  aloof  and  allowed 
the  English  and  Portuguese  to  fight  Marshal 
Victor  with  8000  men  and  a  formidable  artillery 


FuENTES  DE  Onoro.— Fiom  a  drawing  by  W  Telbiii. 


on  tlie  heights  of  Barrosa.  Those  heights  were 
carried  by  the  British  bayonets,  and  in  less  than 
nn  hour  and-a  half  Victor  was  in  full  retreat.  It 
was  one  of  the  hardest  battles  ever  fought  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Graham,  who  went  into  action  with  only  4000 
men,  lost  1243  in  killed  and  wounded:  Victor's 
loss  was  estimateil  at  more  than  3000,  including 
more  than  410  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But, 
except  the  honour  gained  to  our  arms,  no  impor- 
tant result  followed  the  battle  of  Barrosa.  Soult, 
from  Seville,  reinforced  Victor,  the  blockading 
army,  and  the  army  of  Portugal  under  Massena, 
who   had   now  retreated  as   far  as  Salamanca. 


Mortier,  advancing  from  Badajoz  with  the  troops 
which  Soult  had  left  him,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  south  of  Portugal,  but  was  soon  driven  back 
by  Beresford.      Between  the  9th  and  15th  of  April 
the  allies  recovered  the  fortress  of  Oliven^a,  and 
two  or  three  important  positions.     On  the  2d  of 
May,  Massena,  powerfully  reinforced,  re-entered 
Portugal,  his  first  object  being  to  relieve  Almeida. 
The  allies  barred  his  passage  at  Fuentes  de  Ono- 
ro ;  and  there  he  was  beaten  again  on  the  3d  of 
May,  and  again  on  the  5th,  and  by  very  inferior 
forces ;  for  the  army  of  Wellington  was  reduce<l 
to  32,000  infantry,  1200  cavalry  in  bad  condition, 
and  forty-two  guns,  while  Massena  had  40,000 
foot,  5000  hoi'se,  and   thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  also  did 
not  exceed  1500  men,  wdiile 
that  of  the  enemy  was  about 
5000.      The  French  fled   in 
jg.  disorder  across  the  frontier, 

and  Almeida  was  evacuated. 
Bonaparte,  before  this,  had 
become  convinced  that  Mas- 
sena was  not  the  man  to 
drive  Wellington  out  of  Por- 
tugal, and  he  had  sent  Mni-- 
shal  Marmont  to-supersede 
liim.  But  Marmont,  who 
now  arrived,  could  do  no- 
thing more  than  continue 
the  retreat  which  Massena 
had  begun;  and,  retiring  to 
Salamanca,  he  put  the  dis- 
iiearteued  army  into  canton- 
ments. 

Marshal  Beresford  was 
now  besieging  Badajoz  with- 
out the  materiel  necessary. 
Soult  hastened  to  raise  this  siege  ;  and  his  move- 
ments led,  on  the  15th  May,  to  the  bloody  battle 
of  Albuera,  where  again  "the  Spaniards  could 
not  be  moved,"  and  where  all  the  fighting  fell  to 
the  British  and  a  few  Portuguese  brigades.  A  t 
the  end  of  the  conflict,  only  1500  unwounded  men 
remained  out  of  6000  unconquerable  British  sol- 
diers, who  had  contended  with  the  French  for 
possession  of  the  hill  of  Albuera.  Tiie  total  loss 
of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  7000 
men,  of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  British  ; 
tlie  French  were  computed  to  have  lost  9000.' 
With  his  army  lopped,  and  maimed,  and  spirit- 
less, Soult  did  nothing  on  the  16th;  on  the  17th  a 


'  "All  that  I  have  published  about  Lord  Hardinge  at  Albuera 
fame  from  himself,  and  was  given  to  me  expressly  for  my  his- 
tory. Lord  Hardinge's  great  merit  was  not  so  much  the  con- 
ception of  pushing  the  fourtli  division  and  Aberorombie's  brigade 
into  renewed  action,  but  in  the  resolution  not  to  let  Marshal 
B?  esford's  desponding  view  of  the  crisis  prevail.  He  saw  the 
h.tt'.e  might  fftill  be  won  if  all  the  spare  troops  were  pushed  on, 
an  I  dec'ded  for  Beresford  that  it  should  be  so.  But  it  was 
'.i;.;;k  or  lioaglit,'  and  had  it  been  nouglit,  Beresford"  better 


judgment  would  have  been  justly  extolled.  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
yielding  to  urgent  exhortations,  executed  one  part  of  Hardinge's 
conception,  as  Colonel  Aliercrombie  did  tlie  otlier  parts,  and  Willi 
both  it  w.Ts  an  intrepid  resolution— with  Cole  morally  so  as  well 
as  physically.  He  had  been  posted  with  positive  orders  at  an 
important  point ;  he  was  menaced  by  an  enormous  body  ot 
cavalry;  he  could  not  see  tlie  exact  state  of  the  battle  on  tlie  liill 
.aljove,  but  lie  knew  it  to  be  almost  desperate  for  the  allies ;  l.o 
could  not  know  wh it  reserves  Soult  had  in  hind  ;  \\i  could  not 
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British  brigade  came  vip  and  joined  Beresford,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  French  marshal 
began  another  retreat.  On  the  19th  Lord  Wel- 
lington arrived  at  Albuera,  with  two  fresh  divi- 
sions ;  and  then  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  recom- 
menced, but  with  the  same  lamentable  deficiency 
of  means.  On  the  10th  of  June  his  lordship  was 
called  back  to  Portugal  by  the  intelligence  that 
Marmont  was  marching  from  Salamanca  to  join 
Soult.  With  admirable  promptitude  Wellington 
took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor,  along  the 
menaced  fi-ontier  of  Portugal.  The  two  French 
marshals  joined  their  foi'ces;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  numerical  superiority  they  ven- 
tured no  attack,  and  our  great  captain  was  not 
again  engaged  during  the  year  1811. 

General  Hill,  who  had  now  the  command  on 


General  Lord  Hill.— From  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  PiokersgiU,  R.  \ 

the  Guadiana,  advanced  into  Spanish  Estrema- 
dnra,  surprised,  surrounded,  and  completely 
routed  General  Girard,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
at  Arroyo  Molinos,  took  1500  prisoners,  all  the 
artillery,  baggage,  &c.,  and  cleared  the  whole  of 
that  country  (except  Badajoz)  of  the  French.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  disconnected  Spanish  armies 
had  continued  to  seek  pitched  battles  and  to  find 
sure  defeats. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  it  was  made  evi- 
dent to  the  world  tliat  the  continuance  of  the 
friendship  between  tlie  Emperors  Napoleon  and 
Alexander   was   an   impossibility.      The   grand 


be  sure  tliat  an  infantry  colxxmn  would  not  sweep  round  the  hill 
and  join  tlie  cavalry  to  fall  on  his  right  flank.  Yet  with  all 
these  dangers  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  mounted  the  hill  to 
attack  more  than  double,  it  might  be  three  times  his  own  num- 
bere,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  and  already  half  victo- 
rious.    It  was  a  great  action,  and  so  was  Hardinge's  stroke  of 

genius,  for  winch  he  has  been  long  and  justly  eulogized." Sir 

\Vm.  Napier,  letter  to  the  Times,  Sept.  1856. 
Vol.  IV. 


duchy  of  Warsaw  had  become  little  else  tlian  a 
vast  garrison  for  the  French,  or  a  vanguard  to 
their  prodigious  armies  ;  or,  if  it  were  more  than 
this,  it  was  a  centre  of  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions, all  hostile  to  Russia.  Bonaparte,  too,  had 
given  no  slight  offence  to  the  czar  by  dispossess- 
ing his  near  family  connection,  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, of  his  territory,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  But,  perhaps,  the  cause  which  contributed 
most  of  all  to  the  quarrel,  or  which  most  has- 
tened on  the  open  rupture,  was  the  continental 
system,  to  which  Russia  could  not  submit  with- 
out ruin,  and  to  which  Alexander  could  not  have 
attempted  to  adhere  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  some  of  those  summary  proceedings  where- 
with the  Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  remedy 
the  mischievous  polity  of  their  sovereigns.  The 
nobility  and  great  landholders  of  the  country 
soon  discovered  the  unchangeable  truth,  that 
nations  cannot  sell  unless  they  buy ;  that  this 
excluding  continental  system,  which  prohibited 
the  purchase  of  Bi'itish  manufactures,  colonial 
produce,  &c.,shut  them  out  from  the  best  market 
they  had  for  their  own  ijroduce,  and  prevented 
their  exporting  by  sea  what  they  grew  on  their 
own  vast  estates.  The  complaints  of  Ins  power- 
ful subjects  had  induced  Alexander  to  issue,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1810,  a  ukase,  by  which 
colonial  and  other  goods  were  allowed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  ports  of  Russia,  unless  they 
clearly  appeared  to  be  the  property  of  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction  was  futile, 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intended  by  the 
government  of  Alexander  to  be  so :  it  was  evaded 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land might  almost  be  said  to  be  re-opened  once 
more.  Comj^laints  uttered  by  the  French  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg  were  soon  followed 
by  arrogant  and  most  insolent  menaces.  Some 
of  the  Parisian  llttej'aieurs  in  the  pay  of  Bona- 
parte, who  had  formei-ly  been  employed  in  writ- 
ing eulogiums  of  the  just  and  magnanimous  Em- 
peror Alexander,  were  now  set  to  work  to  traduce 
him,  his  whole  family,  his  court,  his  country,  and 
his  people ;  and,  between  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1811  and  the  spring  of  1812,  as  many  and  as 
atrocious  calumnies  were  jtroduced  against  the 
czar  as  had  been  issued  against  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Prussia  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Prussian  war  of  1806. 

Bonaparte  had  driven  from  liis  presence  Talley- 
rand and  every  other  able  and  acute  statesman, 
together  with  almost  every  man  that  presumed 
to  entertain  or  express  opinions  opposite  to  his 
own  ;  yet  still  it  is  said  that  a  few  sensible  coun- 
sellors, men  attached  to  his  interest,  as  it  involved 
their  own,  ventured  gently  to  remonsti-ate  against 
his  present  mad  project,  to  i-epresent  the  unde- 
cided state  of  the  warfare  in  Spain,  the  frightful 
351 
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draiu  made  upon  the  population  of  France,  as 
-well  as  upon  that  of  Italy  and  other  dependent 
states,  by  tliat  warfare,  the  sullen  aspect  of  all 
the  north  of  Germany,  the  spirit  displayed  particu- 
larly by  the  students  in  the  German  universities, 
the  progress  making  by  patriotic  political  socie- 
ties in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  the  doubtful 
attitude  assumed  by  Bernadotte,  the  insecure 
nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  Austria  to  him, 
and  the  wonderful  and  sudden  influence  which 
might  yet  be  exercised  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope by  English  subsidies.  But  the  Man  of 
Destiny  frowned  down  these  prudent  advisers, 
or  silenced  their  remonstrances  with  trenchant 
argument  or  vapid  declamation.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  new  encouragement  which  he  could 
have  found  anywhere,  except  in  the  predicted 
bankruptcy  of  England,  and  the  now  manifested 
intention  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
brave  the  maritime  power  of  Britain,  and  rush 
into  a  war  against  the  country  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin,  their  language,  and  every  high 
quality  which  distinguished  them  as  a  people. 
He  considered  that  this  American  war  must  in- 
evitablj'  act  as  a  capital  diversion  in  his  favour  ; 
and  he  hastened  to  negotiate  an  intimate  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  France — between 
the  model  republic  of  modern  times  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  republics  old  and  new ;  between  a 
people  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  constitution  and  government 
that  conquest  by  force  of  arms  was  imjustifiable 
and  inadmissible,  and  a  people  and  a  man  who 
had  been  conquering  or  overrunning,  not  only 
their  neighbours,  but  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  for  eighteen  years. 

The  ])arlianientary  session  was 
opened  on  January  the  7th,  with 
the  speech  of  the  prince  regent,  delis^ered  by 
commission.  The  speech  dwelt  upon  the  favour- 
able military  events  of  the  past  year.  With  re- 
ference to  the  subsisting  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  it  was  stated  that 
the  discussions  had  not  been  brought  to  an  ami- 
cable close  ;  but  that  no  measure  of  conciliation 
should  be  left  untried,  which  might  be  found 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and 
the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  the 
country.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  contracted  some  engage- 
ments with  the  opposition,  resigned  on  the  18th 
of  February;  and  thei'eupon  Loi-d  Castlereagh 
returned  to  office,  and  succeeded  the  marquis  as 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  The  regent  wrote 
a  letter,  which  was  purposely  made  public,  to  his 
In-other  the  Duke  of  York,  stating  that  he  wished 
to  see  "a  vigorous  and  united  administration, 
formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,"  and  authoriz- 
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ing  the  duke  to  communicate  the  sentiments  to 
Lord  Grey,  who  would  make  them  known  to 
Lord  Grenville.  The  Duke  of  York  did  what 
he  was  desired  to  do,  and  showed  the  regent's 
letter  to  Grey  and  Grenville;  but  they  both 
flatly  refused  to  join  the  Perceval  administra- 
tion. From  this  moment  (with  the  exception  of 
a  moment  or  two  of  pai'ty  hope  and  expectation) 
the  Whigs  began  to  revile  the  Prince  of  Wales 
whom  they  had  so  long  flattered  and  ajiplauded, 
and  to  applaud  the  Princess  of  Wales  whom  they 
had  so  long  reviled,  or  treated  with  contempt  or 
indifference.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tories 
seemed  to  renounce  all  their  old  sympathies  for 
the  princess,  and  to  be  determined  to  di'ive  that 
unhappy,  ill-advised,  and  imprudent  lady,  not 
only  from  court  and  the  society  of  her  daughter, 
but  also  from  the  country. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man, 
bearing  the  outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
shot  at  him  with  a  pistol :  the  ball  entered  his 
left  breast  and  ]»ierced  his  heart:  he  staggered, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  expired  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  The  assassin  did  not  attem])t  to  escape  ; 
he  went  calndy  to  the  fire-place,  laid  down  his 
pistol,  and  acknowledged  to  every  one  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  done  the  deed,  saying 
that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  no  man 
save  himself  had  ever  known  of  his  intention. 
And  indeed  it  appeared  immediately  that  no 
other  person  had  been  concerned  with  him,  and 
that  thei'e  was  no  mixture  of  political  feeling 
in  his  motiA'es.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Bel- 
lingham,  his  condition  that  of  a  decayed  mer- 
chant and  unprosperous  Liverpool  broker.  In 
a  commercial  visit  to  Russia  some  considerable 
time  ago  he  had  i^ndergone  serious  losses,  which 
he  attributed  to  violence  and  injustice ;  he  had 
repeatedly  addressed  Lord  G.  Leveson  Gower, 
who  had  been  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  he  had  presented  memorials  to  the  treasury, 
soliciting  a  compensation  for  losses  which,  not 
having  been  incurred  in  the  course  of  any  public 
service,  were  considered  as  affording  him  no 
title  to  compensation.  Perceval  had  refused,  as 
was  his  duty,  to  listen  to  these  applications ; 
"but  he  could  hardly  have  accompanied  his  re- 
fusal with  any  harshness,  for  few  men  had  ever 
less  harshness  in  their  nature  than  he  had  ;  and 
yet  this  seems  to  have  been  all  that  had  provoked 
this  most  savage  act."  The  murder  was  com- 
mitted on  the  Monday ;  on  the  Friday  following 
(it  being  session  time)  Bellingham  Avas  brought 
to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the 
miu'der ;  and  on  the  Monday  moi-ning  of  the 
next  week,  before  nine  o'clock,  the  murderer 
was  hanged,  and  his  body  in  the  hands  of  the 
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surgeons  for  dissection,  his  heart,  it  was  said, 
still  beating  faintly.  Thus  the  whole  of  this 
dismal  tragedy  was  enacted  within  one  short 
week. 

The  public  character  of  Perceval  was  much 
underrated,  and  his  private  character  little  un- 
derstood. As  a  minister  he  had  shown  courage 
at  a  moment  when  courage  was  most  wanted, 
and  when  timidity  and  hesitation  must  have 
brought  on  the  most  ruinous  and  degrading  ef- 
fects. His  private  character  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  without  a  blemish,  but  rich  in  some  of 
the  high  and  generous  virtues.  His  disinterest- 
edness seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  poverty  in 
which  he  died. 

Lord  Liverpool,  upon  whom  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  government  fell,  was  instructed  by  the 
regent  not  to  make  new  overtures  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  but  to  attempt  to  reinforce  the 
cabinet  by  bringing  back  the  two  former  members 
of  it,  whose  loss  had  been  severely  felt.  Livei-- 
pool  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  and  to 
the  Marqui-s  Wellesley,  who  both  declined  his 
overtures,  alleging  the  continued  difference  of 
opinion  u]ion  the  Catholic  claims,  and  upon  the 
scale  on  which  the  peninsular  war  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  On  the  22d  of  May  all  the  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  regent.  Va- 
rious negotiations  were  opened.  It  was  again 
found  needful  to  apply  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville.  These  two  lords  demanded  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  household,  and  the  right  of  placing 
comparative  strangers  about  the  regent's  pei-son. 
The  regent  refused  to  make  this  sacrifice,  and 
hereupon  the  treaty  ended.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left — and  perhaps  nothing  better  was  de- 
sired, not  merely  by  the  court  but  also  by  the 
country — but  for  the  regent  to  go  on  with  the 
old  ministers,  and  to  fill  the  post  of  premier  with 
one  of  that  body. 

The  warmest  of  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to 
confess  that  general  opinion  was  at  present  de- 
cidedly against  their  party.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  acquainted  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  prince  regent  had  been  pleased  to 
ajtpoint  him  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  arrange  and  complete  the  cabi- 
net. Thus  Liverpool  became  premier  in  lieu  of 
Perceval ;  Earl  Bathurst  succeeded  Liverpool  in 
the  double  and  onerous  offices  of  secretary  for 
the  colonies  and  secretary  at  war ;  Lord  Sidmouth 
(Addington),  who  had  been  so  long  out  of  office, 
and  who  had  once  figured  as  premier,  was  brought 
back  as  secretary  for  the  home  department;  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby  became  president  of  the  coun- 
cil in  lieu  of  Earl  Camden  (who,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  cabinet,  without  office,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  marquis) ;  Mr.  N.  Van- 
sittart  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord 


Melville  (the  son  and  successor  of  the  old  lord 
who  had  held  that  office  so  long,  and  on  the 
whole  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  navy)  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  C.  Yorke  as  first  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty ;  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  took  Lord 
Melville's  place  of  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol ;  Lord  Castlereagh  remained  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  ;  Earl  Mulgrave  master-general  of 
the  ordnance ;  and  Lord  Eldon  lord  high-chan- 
cellor. In  the  non-cabinet  appointments  and  in 
the  law  appointments  there  were  several  changes. 
In  the  ministry  of  Ireland  the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  continued  lord-lieutenant,  and  Lord  Man- 
ners lord  high-chancellor;  but  the  chief  secre- 
taryship, which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  W.  Wel- 
lesley Pole,  was  now  conferred  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Peel. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Vansittart,  the 
new  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  brought  for- 
wai-d  the  budget,  not  as  his  own  work  or  plan, 
but  as  that  of  his  lamented  predecessor.  The 
plan  intimated  the  design  and  the  determination 
of  giving  more  vigour  to  the  war.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  supplies  proposed  and  voted 
amounted  to  £56,021,869;  but  now  the  total 
proposed  and  voted  was  £62,376,348.  A  number 
of  petty  new  taxes  were  imposed,  and  two  more 
enormous  loans  were  raised. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  commission  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  unexpectedly  dissolved. 

We  turn  to  the  conflict  of  arms,  which  was 
more  extensive,  more  terrible,  and  more  decisive 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  Great  as  were  the 
British  interests  involved  in  that  quarrel,  and 
strange  as  is  the  history  of  the  new  American 
war,  it  was  a  mere  episode  in  a  grand  epic,  a 
by-scene  in  a  busy  drama.  We  shall  not  there- 
fore depart  from  the  usual  order  of  our  narrative, 
but  proceed  to  the  great  events  passing  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  had  found  necessary  rest 
and  tolerably  good  quarters  for  his  fatigued 
troops,  put  himself  in  motion  as  soon  as  it  was 
time  to  move.  He  had  not  been  idle  during  his 
stay  on  the  Coa :  there  might  be  rest  for  the 
army,  but  there  was  none  for  him.  During  the 
latter  months  of  1811  he  had  been  preparing 
with  all  possible  silence  and  secrecy  the  means 
of  re-capturing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  possession 
of  which  still  served  the  French  as  a  basis  of 
operations  on  one  of  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
Marshal  Marmont  never  guessed  the  intention 
to  fall  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  On  the  6th  of  January,  Wellington 
suddenly  moved  his  head-quarters  forward  to 
Gallegos,  and  on  the  8th,  part  of  his  army  crossed 
the  Agueda  and  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with- 
out encountering  any  obstacle.    By  the  19th  two 
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practicable  breaches  were  made,  and  that  very 
evening  ordei's  were  given  to  storm  the  place. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  it  was  known  that 
Marmont  was  now  hastening  forward  to  the 
relief.     But  for  this  circumstance  Ciudad  Rod- 


rigo  might  have  been  reduced  with  very  little 
loss  to  the  besiegers.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
terruption, the  ordinary  rules  of  siege  had  to 
be  neglected,  and  lives  expended  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  minutes.      The  British  advanced   with 
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their  usual  coui'age  and  defiance  of  danger,  and 
their  hardihood  only  the  more  exposed  them  to 
the  storm ;  but,  though  the  first  assailants  were 
sti'uck  down  in  heaps  by  the  heavy  thunder- 
shower  of  shot  and  shell,  the  torrent  of  onset 
suifered  little  interruption.  Tlie  breach  was 
carried,  the  ramparts  were  gained,  the  place  was 
won ;  and  the  French,  after  making  tlieir  last 
stand  in  the  streets,  fled  up  to  the  castle,  w])ere 
the  governor  afterwards  surrendered.  But  the 
ardour  of  the  victors,  which  had  been  transported 
to  absolute  frenzy  by  the  terrible  i-esistance,  did 
not  cool  down  with  success ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  gave  Avay  to  the  wildest  excesses,  in  which 
all  discipline  was  thrown  off;  the  soldiers  who 
had  drunk  themselves  to  intoxication,  shot  each 
other  in  their  indiscriminate  fury,  and  menaced 
their  officers,  and  for  a  time  tJiey  were  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  friends  and  leaders  as  they  had 
lately  been  to  the  enemj''.  It  was  a  foul  blot 
upon  the  heroic  record  of  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Eodrigo.  In  this  terrible  siege  and  storm,  the 
allies  lost  1200  soldiers  and  ninety  officers,  of 
whom  650  men  and  sixty  officers  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  at  the  breaches  alone.  On  learning 
the  fall  of  the  town,  which  had  occurred  in  half 
the  time  that  had  been  originally  calculated,  Mar- 
mont, instead  of  attempting  to  recover  it,  retired 
to  Valladolid. 

Having  recovered  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
resolved  to  attempt  to  recover  Badajoz  also  before 
the  French  should  be  in  force  to  oppose  liim. 
Here  again  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution  were 


required.  Stores  were  collected  and  movements 
made  imsuspected  by  the  enemy;  and  on  the  IGth 
of  March  the  place  was  invested.  On  the  25th  an 
advanced  work  was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  the 
26th  two  breaching  batteries  opened  on  the  town. 
On  the  6th  of  April  three  breaches  were  reported 
to  be  practicable,  and  orders  were  given  for  storm- 
ing the  place  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  the  most  daring  that  could  be  devised, 
and  could  only  have  issued  from  a  great  success- 
ful commander  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  which 
the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed.  Four  simul- 
taneous assaults  were  to  be  made  on  different 
quarters  of  Badajoz,  and  each  division  had  its 
place  on  the  map  and  its  specified  mode  of  onset. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  air  thickened  with 
exhalations  from  the  rivers,  but  all  was  quickly 
illuminated  with  the  lurid  glare  of  musketry, 
artillery,  and  lighted  carcasses ;  and  as  each  at- 
tack advanced  or  was  driven  back,  its  progress 
could  be  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the 
French  vivo  or  English  hazzah.  Ladders  were 
flung  down  but  as  quickly  replaced,  mines  were 
exploded  and  storming  parties  whirled  into  the 
air,  but  other  parties  took  their  place,  while  the 
assailants  were  in  every  case  met  by  a  courage 
and  devotedness  equal  to  their  own.  Difliculties 
also  were  to  be  encountered  which  had  not  been 
anticipated,  for  Badajoz  had  been  strengthened 
by  new  and  strong  defences  through  the  admir- 
able skill  of  Phillipon,  its  French  commander. 
Even  the  tops  of  the  breaches  were  bristled  with 
sharpened  sword-blades  fixed  in  massive  beams, 
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that  were  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  the 
ruins,  while  the  ascent  in  front  was  covered  with 
loose  planks,  studded  with  iron  points,  on  which 
the  escaladers  were  impaled  when  they  lost  their 
insecure  footing.  In  two  short  hours  2000  brave 
men  had  fallen.  The  assault  still  went  onwai'd, 
and  it  was  not  until  daybreak,  and  after  a  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
important  of  his  victories,  that  Wellington  was 
master  of  Badajoz.  But  here,  alas !  the  same 
wild  excesses  were  repeated,  and  with  aggrava- 
tions, that  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  capture 
of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  many  who  had  survived 
that  night  of  horror,  lost  their  lives  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  their  comrades. 
For  two  days  and  nights  Badajoz  continued  to  be 
a  hell  of  violence  and  murder,  of  lust,  intoxication, 
and  plunder,  and  it  was  only  when  the  fiendish 
frenzy  had  done  its  worst,  and  been  exhausted 
by  its  own  violence,  that  silence  succeeded  and 
order  was  restoi-ed.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  our  countrymen  will  never  be  able  to  read 
the  record  of  these  two  captures  without  having 
their  exultation  deadened  by  feelings  of  compunc- 
tion and  shame !     On  the  8th.  Soult  had  collected 


his  army  at  Villafranca,  but,  hearing  of  the  fall 
of  the  jilace  he  had  intended  to  relieve,  he  began, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  long  before  daylight, 
to  retreat  once  more  to  Seville.  Again  the  French 
were  warmly  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry,  who 
cut  up  Soult's  rear-guard  at  Villa  Garcia. 

At  another  quarter,  where  the  French  were 
not  the  besieged,  but  the  besiegers,  they  suffered 
discomfiture  and  loss,  if  not  shame.  Since  Gene- 
ral Graham's  expedition  with  Lapeiia,  which  had 
terminated  unprofitably,  but  for  the  British  not 
ungloriously,  at  Barrosa,  some  attention  had  been 
paid  to  garrisoning  Tarifa,  the  old  town  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltai".  In  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1811,  Tarifa  was  invested  by  about  5000 
men,  whose  operations  were  covered  by  another 
strong  corps  posted  at  Vejer.  The  place  was 
gan-isoned  by  about  1800  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Skerrett.  It  aii])ears  that  about 
1000  of  the  men  were  British,  the  rest  being 
S|:)aniards.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1811  the 
French  attempted  to  storm,  but,  numerous  and 
bold  as  they  were,  were  repulsed.  During  four 
days  they  kept  up  a  continual  fire :  the  walls 
were  knocked  to  pieces,  the  little  town  was  laid 
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completely  open  ;  but  they  would  not  venture  to 
try  another  assault,  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  January  they  withdrew  hastily,  humbled  and 
disordered,  leaving  behind  them  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  heavy  howitzers,  and  all  the  car- 
riages and  stores  collected  for  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  Badajoz 
(on  the  7th  of  April),  Lord  Wellington  endeav- 
oured to  put  the  place  into  a  good  state  of  defence. 
But  his  lordship  had  short  time  to  bestow  upon 
these  cares,  for  Marmont  was  making  himself 
strong  in  the  north,  and  was  blockading  both  the 
Spanish    fortress    of   Ciudad   Eodrigo    and   the 


partially  ruined  fortress  of  Almeida.  Leaving- 
General  Hill  in  the  south,  his  lordship,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  army 
back  to  the  north.  Upon  this  Marmont  gave  up 
his  two  blockades,  collected  his  troops  within  the 
Spanish  frontiei-,  and  retreated  to  Salamanca.  By 
a  happy  combination  of  rapidity,  daring,  and 
skill.  General  Hill  attacked,  and  carried,  by  a 
brilliant  coup  de  main,  the  strong  forts  which  the 
French  had  erected  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus  to 
protect  a  bridge  of  boats  which  secured  the  com- 
munications between  their  armies  of  the  north 
and  south.     By  this  operation  Marmont  was  cut 
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off  from  Soult,  and  Soult  from  Marmoiit.  On 
the  13th  of  June,  Lord  Wellington  completed  his 
preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  and  broke 
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up  from  his  cantonments  between  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda,  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving 
General  Hill  on  the  Tagus  near  Almaraz,  with 
about  12,000  more.  0n  commencing  his  advance, 
his  lordship  was  justified  in  calculating  iipon  a 
chance  of  out-manoeuvring  Marmont,  whose  con- 
duct had  not  impressed  him  with  any  very  higli 
notion  of  his  military  genius  or  capacity  ;  and 
any  brilliant  success  in  this  part  of  Spain  was 
almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Anda- 
lusia. Marmont  was  out-manceuvred  ;  and  on 
the  22d  of  July  he  was  most  thoroughly  beaten 
in  the  great  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  was  fought 
on  the  heights  near  the  town  of  that  name.  This 
was  the  greatest  victory  which  Wellington  had  ob- 
tained in  the  Peninsula,  and  as  such  it  demands 
a  particular  notice.  There  had  been  much  man- 
cenvring  on  the  part  of  Marmont  to  cross  the 
right  of  the  allied  army,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  two  solitary 
hills,  called  indifferently  the  Ai-apiles  or  Her- 
manitos,  which  were  at  a  little  distance  from  his 
own  left  and  the  allied  right;  but  his  pui'pose 
was  discovered  mid-way  in  its  accomplishment, 
and  on  English  troops  being  sent  to  prevent  it, 
a  race  commenced,  and  afterwards  a  struggle, 
between  the  two  parties,  at  the  end  of  which 
each  had  possession  of  a  hill,  or  Arapile,  while 
only  half  a  cannon-shot's  distance  lay  between 
them.  This  movement,  which  occurred  at  day- 
break, occasioned  fresh  manoeuvres,  so  that  be- 
fore the  engagement  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  with  an  oval  basin  between,  formed 
by  different  ranges  of  hill.«,  like  the  barriers  of  an 


amphitheati-e,  while  at  their  extremity  rose  the 
steep  rocky  Arapiles,  standing  alone  like  a 
gateway  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  forming  the 

great   points   of   observa- 

l^^fex  tion,  from  the  summits  of 

^^W^Sfil;^^  which  each  commander 
\  watched  the  motions  of 
his  rival,  and  directed  the 
movements  below.  But 
the  great  blunder  of  Mar- 
mont was  a  movement 
towards  the  Ciudad  Eod- 
rigo  road,  by  which  his 
left  wing  was  entirely  se- 
parated fi'om  the  centre; 
and  Wellington,  who  had 
been  watching  like  an 
eagle  from  his  aerie,  saw 
that  the  day  was  his  own. 
He  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  instantly  his 
troops  poured  down  from 
the  hills  into  the  basin, 
and  the  battle  commenced. 
Thus  Marmont  was  caught  at  the  very  moinent 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  evolu- 
tion, and  during  the  conflict  his  troops  were  never 
able  to  recover  from  the  consequences  of  this 
fatal  step :  they  were  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions too  far  apart  to  support  each  other,  and  were 
attacked,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  routed  in 
detail,  while  they  were  vainly  struggling  to  re- 
unite and  form  a  new  order  of  battle.  Marmont 
himself  was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  severely 
wounded  by  tlie  explosion  of  a  shell,  while  the 
fight  was  at  the  hottest ;  and  Clausel,  v/ho  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  could  do  little  more  than 
withdraw  the  army  from  utter  destruction,  and 
superintend  the  retreat.  So  quickly,  too,  was  this 
gi'eat  battle  fought  and  ended,  that  in  the  words 
of  a  French  officer,  Wellington  "had  defeated 
forty  thousand  men  in  forty  minutes."  Headlong 
as  was  their  flight,  the  French  were  followed  very 
closely  the  whole  Avay  from  Salamanca  to  Val- 
ladolid.  Their  loss  in  this  remarkable  battle  was 
very  severe:  three  generals  were  killed,  four 
wounded  ;  one  general,  six  field  -  officers,  130 
officei's  of  inferior  rank,  and  nearly  7000  men 
were  taken  prisoners ;  their  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  left 
two  of  their  eagles  and  six  colours  in  possession 
of  the  British.  They  also  abandoned  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  several  ammunition  Avaggoiis, 
&c.  The  field  of  battle  was  very  thick  with  dead. 
The  allies  alone  had  694  killed  and  4270  wounded, 
out  of  which  number  2714  were  British,  15r)2 
Portuguese,  and  all  the  rest— that  is  to  say,  four 
—Spaniards.    The  proportion  of  officers  was  very 
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great;  Generals  Beresford,  Leitb,  Cole,  Spry, 
aud  Cotton  were  wounded.  Marshal  Marmont, 
Laving  been  severely  wounded,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  General  Clausel,  who  now  retreated 
towards  Burgos,  with  almost  incredible  speed. 

The  victorious  British 
general  entered  Valladolid 
on  the  30th  of  July;  and  by 
the  12th  of  August  he  was  in 
possession  of  Madrid.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Marmont  with  20,000 
men  when  he  learned  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  Sala- 
manca. He  was  now  a  fugi- 
ti  ve,  making  for  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rallying  his  army  be- 
tween Aranjuez  and  Toledo. 
In  consequence  of  this  bold 
movement  upon  Madrid, 
Marshal  Soult  raised  the 
blockade  of  Cad  iz,  destroying 
the  works  which  the  French 
had  constructed  with  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  money 
and  labour;  and,  abandoning 
the  whole  of  Western  Anda- 
lusia, he  concentrated  his 
forces  in  Granada.  Soult's 
retreat  was  very  disastrous  ; 
his  rear-guard  was  attacked 
by  an  allied  force  of  English 
and  Spanish,  who  issued  from 
Cadiz,  drove  it  from  San 
Lucar,  and  took  Seville  by 
assault,  although  eight  bat- 
talions had  been  left  to  main- 
tain that  city.  In  his  march 
to  Granada  by  Carmona, 
Soult  suffered  further  loss 
from  excessive  heat,  fatigue, 
scarcity,  and  the  occasional 
attacks  of  armed  bands  of 
peasantry.  General  Hill,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  Guadiana  to 
the  Tagus,  connecting  his 
operations  with  those  of  Loi'd 
Wellington.  On  Hill's  ap-  '  , 
]iroaeh    Joseph     Bonaparte 

abandoned  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  and  fell  back 
from  Toledo  to  Almanza  in  Murcia,  to  keep  him- 
self in  communication  with  Soult  in  Granada  and 
Suchet  on  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
By  the  close  of  August,  Hill  occupied  Toledo, 
Ypez,  and  Aranjuez,  thus  covering  the  right  of 
the  allied  main  army,  and  guarding  all  the  roads 
which  led  from  the  south  of  Madrid. 


The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Sjjan- 
ish  capital  was,  however,  very  critical.  As 
usual,  there  was  no  hope  of  effectual  assistance 
from  any  of  the  ill-ajjpointed  and  worse  com- 
manded Spanish  armies.  He  had  been  promised 
that  an  Anglo-Sicilian  expe- 
dition should  be  sent  from 
Sicily  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  in  sufficient  force 
to  clear  that  coast,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
and  Murcia.  Much  less  than 
this  would  have  compelled 
the  French  to  withdraw  al- 
together to  the  Ebro.  But 
after  the  plan  had  been  settled 
and  agreed  to,  there  arose 
various  misunderstandings, 
differences  of  opinion,  and 
delays.  At  length,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  some  days 
before  Lord  Wellington 
moved  from  Valladolid  to 
Madrid,  General  Maitland 
and  his  Anglo- Sicilians  ar- 
rived at  Port  Mahon  in 
Minorca,  exciting  the  hopes 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
fears  of  the  French.  Having 
joined  4500  vagabonds  to  his 
original  force  of  6000  men, 
Maitland  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Catalonia,  and  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  Blanes 
on  the  1st  of  August.  But 
instead  of  landing  and  at- 
tempting the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona, Maitland  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  determined  to  run 
down  the  coast  to  Alicante, 
the  safety  of  which  was  su]:i- 
posed  to  be  endangered,  in 
consequence  of  a  defeat  which 
the  Spanish  general  O'Don- 
nell  had  recently  sustained 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
hearts  of  the  Catalonian  pa- 
triots died  within  them  as 
they  saw  the  British  fleet  quit- 
ting their  shores.  On  the 
10th  August,Maitland  landed 
his  troops  at  Alicante — Suchet,  who  was  in 
sight,  retiring  to  the  Xucar.  Our  Anglo-Sicilians 
and  the  worthless  Majorcan  division  occupied 
the  country  from  which  the  French  retired  ;  but 
in  less  than  a  week  Maitland  received  intelligence 
that  Suchet  had  been  joined  by  King  Joseph, 
and  that  Soult  was  in  rapid  inarch  with  liis  army 
of  Andalusia  to  join  the  king  and  Suchet ;  and 
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thereupon  be  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  all 
the  country  he  had  recovered,  and  to  fall  back  to 
Alicante.     Within  that  town  and  some  works 
iu  front   of    it   the   Anglo  -  Sicilian   expedition 
was  cooped  up,  witliout  the  chance  of  effecting 
any  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  Wellington. 
It  was  vain  to  think  of  remaining  at  Madrid, 
where,  if   the   allied    army   had  not   first   been 
starved,  three  or  four  French  armies,  foi'ming 
a  total  of  120,000  men,  must  have  closed  round 
it  and  cut  off  all  retreat.     The  alternative  left  to 
Wellington  was   either  to  move   to  the   north 
against  Clausel,  or  to  move  to  the  south  against 
Soult.    He  determined  on  the  first  of  these  move- 
ments, hoping  that,  although  Clausel  had  now 
received  large  reinforcements,  lie  should  be  able 
to  give  him  some  such  lesson  as  he  had  given  to 
him  and  Marmont   at   Salamauca^the    doleful 
i-emembrances  of  which  battle  were  known  to 
have  taken  all  their  confidence  out  of  the  French 
infantry.    Leaving  two  divisions  under  Hill  near 
Madrid,  his  lordship  mai'ched  with  the  remain- 
der, on  the  1st  of  September,  back  to  Valladolid, 
which  he  re-entered  on  the  7th.     Continuing  his 
march  towards  Burgos,  he  fell  in  with  the  Span- 
ish army  of  Galicia,  which  was  found  to  be  less 
than  10,000  men,  undisciplined,  ragged,  and  de- 
ficient in  equipments.    On  the  19th  of  September 
the  allied  army  entered  Burgos,  the  French  fall- 
ing  back  to  Briviesca,  but   leaving  2000  men, 
under  General  Dubreton,  in  the  castle  of  Burgos. 
The  possession  of   that  fort  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of   the  allied  army  in  its  present 
advanced  and  insecure  position,  and  Wellington 
directed  it  to  be  invested  forthwith,  though  he 
was  ill-furnished  with   siege   artillery,  and  well 
knew  that  the  castle,  strong  by  its  natural  posi- 
tion, had  been  fortified  by  the  French  with  great 
care.     The  siege  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  a 
series  of  assaults  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
brave  men.     On  the  18th  of  October,  as  Welling- 
ton was  preparing  to  renew  his  assaults,  he  learned 
that  Soult  and  Joseph  were  advancing  with  70,000 
men.     He  was  thei-efore  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  the  siege  and  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  Hill,  who  at  the  approach  of  Soult 
retired  slowly  towards  Salamanca.     On  the  21st 
of  October  the  allied  army  retired  to  Palencia, 
where  it  was   joined  by  a  fresh  brigade  from 
England  under  Loi'd  Dalhousie.     A  tliird  French 
army  from  the  north,  under   the   command  of 
Souham,  was  now  close  upon  Wellington,  haras- 
sing the  rear-guard.     Yet  with  most  admirable 
generalship  his  lordship  extricated  himself  with- 
out  loss,  effected  his   junction  with    Hill,   and 
returned  to  his  unassailable  frontier  positions. 
By  the  20th  of  November  the  main  body  of  the 
British  and  Poi-tuguese  were  distributed  in  their 
old  cantonments  within  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 


between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa;  and  Hill's 
corps  moved  into  Spanish  Estremadura,  into 
cantonments  near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tagus. 
The  Spanish  generals,  who  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  assist  him,  impudently  condemned 
Lord  Wellington  for  not  keeping  Madrid,  and 
for  not  taking  the  castle  of  Burgos.  In  England 
harsh  criticisms  were  uttered  in  the  spirit  of 
party  and  of  malevolence  or  ignorance.  The 
opposition  again  predicted  that  his  lordship  must 
inevitably  be  driven  out  of  Portugal.  His  own 
brief  and  manly  words  are  the  best  defence  or 
explanation  of  his  conduct.  "I  am  much  afraid," 
said  he,  "  from  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  public  will  be  much  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  the  campaign,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  camj^aign  in  all 
its  circumstances,  and  has  produced  for  the  com- 
mon cause  moi-e  important  results,  than  any  cam- 
paign in  which  the  British  army  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  century.  We  have  taken  by  siege 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca,  and 
the  Retiro  has  surrendered.  In  the  meantime 
the  allies  have  taken  Astorga,  Consuegra,  and 
Guadalaxara,  besides  other  places.  In  the  ten 
months  elapsed  since  January  tliis  army  has 
sent  to  England  little  short  of  20,000  prisoners ; 
and  they  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  have 
themselves  retained  the  use  of,  the  enemy's  ar- 
senals in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  Madrid,  Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines 
before  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have 
taken  and  destroyed,  or  we  now  possess,  little 
short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.  The  siege  of 
Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the  country  south 
of  the  Tagus  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  retained  still  greater  advantages, 
I  think,  and  should  have  remained  in  possession 
of  Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I 
could  have  taken  Burgos,  as  I  ought,  early  in 
October,  or  if  Ballasteros  had  moved  upon  Alca- 
raz,  as  he  was  ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for 
his  own  aggrandizement I  see  that  a  dis- 
position already  exists  to  blame  the  government 
for  the  failui'e  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  go- 
vernment had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  It 
was  entirely  my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means, 
there  were  ample  means,  both  at  Madrid  and 
Santander,  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress. 
That  which  was  Avanting  at  both  places  was 
means  of  transporting  ordnance  and  artillery 
stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use 
them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as  they 
ai-e  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of  every 
description, having  the  use  of  such  excellent  roads, 
&c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important  results 
hei-e  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty  mules 
more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to  feed 
them ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their 
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iucredulity.     I  could  not  fiud  means  of  moving 

even  one  guu  from  Madrid As  for  the 

two   heavy   guns    which endeavoured    to 

send,  I  was  obliged  to  send  our  own 
cattle  to  draw  them;  and  we  felt 
great  inconvenience  from  the  want 
of  those  cattle  in  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  armj^."  As  for 
the  security  of  Portugal,  his  lordshi]) 
could  be  under  no  apprehension. 
With  Badajoz  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  with  Hill  beyond  the  Guadiana 
in  Spanish  Estremadura,  and  with 
no  French  force  in  Andalusia,  or 
anywhere   in   the   south,  to  march  ,i^ 

against  him,  the  southern  frontier  of  ,^ 

Portugal  was  safe.    With  regai'd  to 
the    northern    frontier,   where    his 
lordship  and  the  main  army  were 
stationed,  although  letters  were  in- 
tercepted   from  JosejDh,  which    or- 
dered Soult  to   make  Portugal  the  seat  of  the 
war,  it  was  clear  that  that  marshal  would  not 
again  approach  the  line  of  the  Agueda,  or  re- 
enter a  country  where  he,  his  predecessors,  and 
successors,  hud  met  with  nothing  but  calamity 
and  loss.     Ciudad  Eodrigo  being  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  Almeida  being  re-established,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  any  enemy,  however  fresh  and 
bold,  to  penetrate  by  that  entrance.     There  was 
a  pause  in  the  war  in  tliis  quarter,  which  lasted 
not  only  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  but 
through  the  spring  of  1813.' 

At  Alicante  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army — in  which 
there  were  not  2000  British  soldiers — continued 
to  be  shut  up.  General  Maitland  resigned  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gene- 
ral Mackenzie.  But  General  W.  Clinton  soon 
came  down  from  Sicily,  and  took  the  command. 
Clinton  would  have  introduced  more  activity,  but 
he  was  checked  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
governor.  On  the  2d  of  December,  General 
Campbell  arrived  from  Sicily  with  4000  men, 
and  took  the  command,  thus  making  the  fourth 
general-in-chief  in  four  months !  On  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  Suchet's  formidable  position  on 


the  Xucar  and  with  other  discouraging  circum- 
stances, Campbell  declared  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  anything  until  the  arrival  of 


Altcante. — From  Chapny,  L'Espagne. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  reported  to  be 
coming  from  Sicily  with  still  more  considerable 
reinforcements  ;  but  his  lordship  never  arrived 
until  the  3d  of  July,  1813.  We  have  omitted,  and 
we  must  continue  to  omit,  the  minor  but  veiy  bril- 
liant operations  of  the  navy  under  our  Cochranes, 
Hostes,  and  other  heroes,  who  rendered  very  im- 
portant services  to  the  armies  in  Sicily,  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  squadrons 
or  in  single  ships  our  enemies  were  so  completely 
defeated  that  scarcely  a  hostile  flag  could  be  found 
in  the  open  sea,  so  that  our  sailoi'S  were  obliged  to 
search  for  captures  upon  the  coasts  and  in  the 
rivers  of  those  countries  with  which  we  were  at 
war.  This  kind  of  service  familiarized  them  to 
land  operations,  of  which  our  hardy  tars  had 
very  little  pi-evious  conception,  and  they  were 
now  expert  in  attacking  batteries,  by  which  they 
powerfully  supported  our  military  expeditions. 
Everywhere  victory  was  steady  to  our  sea-flag, 
save  only  in  our  new  contest  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which,  through  a  deplorable 
mismanagement  of  means,  some  dirt  was  thrown 
upon  our  national  standard.  To  this  war  we 
must  now  direct  attention. 


'  Speaking  of  Wellington  at  this  time,  Maurel  says: — "The 
following  trait  of  character  shows  the  man.  The  raising  of  tlie 
siege  of  Burgos  was  tlie  only  serious  check  he  had  received  in 
this  campaign.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  general  who  was 
forced  to  retire  after  brilliant  successes,  and  who  was  at  the 
time  threatened  by  great  and  serious  danger,  would  be  little 
disposed  to  speak  the  truth  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  he 
would  naturally  lay  the  blame  on  every  one  else,  in  a  first  burst 
of  indignation.  Yet  this  would  be  a  mistake.  Wellington  wrote 
a  very  long  account  of  the  siege  of  Bui-gos,  and  he  enumerates, 
in  the  completest  and  most  imsparing  manner,  all  the  faults 
that  he  attributed  to  himself.  We  meet  with  the  following  ob- 
servations in  his  con-espondence :— '  I  have  neglected  such  and 
such  means  of  success ;  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  fault  in  taking 
liiither  tlio  most  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best  troops ;  I  did 
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not  sufficiently  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  were 
issued,'  (tc.  As  for  the  operation  viewed  in  itself  he  says,  with 
his  sublime  frankness,  '  I  see  that  a  disposition  already  exists  to 
blame  the  government  for  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  Tlia 
goveinment  had  notliing  to  s.ay  to  the  siege ;  it  was  entirely  my 
own  act.'  Here  we  have  the  man.  This  is  his  mode  of  settling 
accounts  with  his  government  and  with  fortune.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  the  documents  that  he  has  left  possess  so  great  a 
value.  In  his  admissions,  every  word  that  occurs  is  an  instmc- 
tive  protest  against  falsehood,  against  the  lack  of  integrity, 
against  a  slippery  conscience,  and  against  every  kind  of  quackery. 
For  this  reason,  this  man  will  gradually  force  the  admiration 
and  the  respect  of  the  very  persons  who  think  themselves  tha 
most  firmly  rooted  in  tlieir  hatred  of  him." — The  Duke  of  Ifti- 
lington  .■  hu  Character,  his  Actions,  and  his  Wntinrjs. 
352 
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VEE  since  their  fovtnnate  issue 
from  a  struggle  (their  war  of  inde- 
pendence) which  had  long  seemed 
so  hopeless,  and  which  was  in  fact 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  ever  wdien 
the  government  of  Lord  North, 
dismayed  by  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  strong  ai-ray  of  the  British 
opposition,  consented  to  negotiate  and  to  give 
them  all  they  asked,  our  American  brethren  had 
shown  a  confidence,  a  vanity,  and  presumption, 
very  distasteful  to  all  Englishmen  who  loved 
their  country,  and  very  irritating  to  all  of  them 
who  did  not  despise  the  display.  If  there  was 
a  brotherhood  between  us,  it  had  become  a 
brotherhood  of  Cain.  Our  descendants,  whose 
popvilation  was  constantly  fed  by  fresh  emi- 
grants and  adventurers  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  whose  wastes  were  pai'tially  filled  and 
tilled  by  these  emigrants — the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  no  language,  no  litera- 
ture, no  venerable  tradition,  no  fame  as  a  people, 
except  such  as  they  inherited  from  Old  England, 
and  shared  with  Englishmen— persisted  in  the 
rancorous  hatred  which  had  accompanied  the 
war,  were  the  first  and  foremost  to  traduce  the 
name  of  England,  to  libel  the  genial  cradle  from 
which  they  sprang,  to  heap  abuse,  not  only  upon 
our  national  policy  and  form  of  gof  ernment,  but 
generally   upon   our  national    character.      The 


French  Jacobins  themselves  did  not  sj^eak  more 
contemptuously  of  us,  as  an  enslaved  king-ridden 
and  priest-ridden  people,  than  did  these  Anglo- 
American  republicans ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  him- 
self ever  throw  more  disgusting  personalities  into 
a  public  and  a  national  quarrel.  These  feelings 
of  animosity,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  party  which  had  been  successful 
in  the  contest,  could  not  fail  of  provoking  an 
augiy  and  unwholesome  reciprocity  from  some 
portions  of  the  English  people ;  but  we  have  the 
facts  confessed,  and  publicly  avowed  by  more 
than  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, who  came  over  to  this  country  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce, 
&c.,  that  the  British  government  Avas  desirous 
and  anxious  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  past ;  that 
so  far  from  wishing  to  recover  the  dominions  it 
had  lost,  our  government,  together  with  the  gi-eat 
majority  of  the  nation,  were  of  opinion  that  those 
dominions  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  even  if  the 
Americans  were  disposed  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  them,  or  to  return  to  their  ancient 
allegiance ;  that  henceforward  the  two  countries 
would  do  best  apart ;  that  by  establishing  rela- 
tions of  amity,  trade,  and  commerce,  there  might 
be  a  mutual  interchange  of  advantages;  that 
the  most  eamiest  desire  of  England  was  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  give  conciliation  a  fair  trial. 
"While  this  was  the  feelins:  of  successive    Bri- 
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lisli  miuistries  and  of  the  great  majority  of  tlie 
natiou,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  people  of 
Enghind,  comprising  most  of  the  AVhig  opposi- 
tion, who  professed  to  rejoice  that  the  Americans 
had  succeeded,  and  that  we  had  been  humbled 
and  defeated  in  their  revolutionary  war;  who 
made  themselves  on  all  occasions  the  panegyrists 
of  the  tyro-republicaus  and  their  newly-created 
institutions,  and  who  kept  pointing  to  the  meteor 
which  had  risen  in  the  western  world  as  to  a 
glorious  luminary  which  must  shed  beneficent 
light  and  warmth  upon  all  the  countries  of  the 
globe,  and  eventually  count  many  of  those  coun- 
tries as  its  satellites,  or  as  imitative  bodies  re- 
volving round  it  and  copying  its  bright  example. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty,  according  to  this  min- 
ority, had  fled  from  all  the  antiquated  countries 
of  Europe,  and  was  fast  flying  from  the  shores 
of  Britain,  to  seek  a  shelter  beyond  the  western 
waves,  and  to  find  a  home  among  the  primeval 
forests  of  North  America.  For  many  years  the 
United  States  were,  to  the  busiest  and  most  em- 
)thatic  of  our  writers,  more  than  an  Atlantis  or 
a  Utojjia.  Even  men  of  less  ardent  fancies  and 
of  less  revolutionary  tendencies  were  interested 
in  watching  the  working  and  result  of  the  greatest 
political  experiment  made  in  modern  times,  and 
wished  that  the  American  system  of  republican- 
ism should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The  reaction 
came  afterwards — long  afterwards  ;  but  from 
about  the  year  1780  to  1790,  when  the  progi-ess 
of  the  French  revolution  distracted  and  then  ab- 
sorbed attention,  all  the  countries  of  Eurojje 
joined  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Little  was  heard  but  ])raises,  more 
or  less  extravagant,  of  transatlantic  virtue, 
strat'ght-forivardness,  and  simplicity.  The  French 
made  an  apotheosis  for  Franklin  even  while  he 
was  living  in  the  flesh  among  them,  and  frequent- 
ing their  pet  its  soupers,  aud  their  soirees, litevavy, 
scientific,  political,  and  fashionable,  in  his  jalain 
bob-wig  and  shoes  without  buckles.  A  saying 
often  used  by  Bonaparte  at  a  later  period  might 
have  been  reversed  at  this  time — Cette  jeune 
Amerique  vHennuie! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  paid  the 
French  back  in  admiration  and  piaises  when 
they  overset  the  kingly  government  and  built  up 
a  republic  on  a  foundation  of  blood  and  dirt. 
Feasts  were  given  in  the  States  to  commemorate 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  who  had  been  their 
benefactor,  and  who  had  hurried  on  his  own  de- 
struction by  interfering  in  their  quarrel,  and  hy 
sending  his  subjects  to  study  in  their  school. 
Washington,  who  retired  from  the  presidency 
in  1796,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  set 
some  limits  to  democracy,  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess, that  when  once  the  spirit  of  revolution  and 
change  begins  to  act  among  a  whole  people,  it  is 


im230ssible  to  say  where  it  will  stop ;  and  he 
died  in  1799  with  the  sad  conviction  that  America 
could  not  exist  long  as  a  nation,  unless  she  lodged 
somewhere  a  coercive  or  restrictive  power  which 
should  pervade  the  whole  Union.  The  Jeftersons 
and  Madisons  who  followed  him  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  democracy  ought  to  be  unlimited 
and  illimitable ;  that  the  French  revolutionists 
and  levellers  were  the  best  models  to  follow;  and 
that  the  English  must  ever  be  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  republicans  of  the  West.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  our  war  with  France  there  had 
been  numerous  quarrels,  and  not  a  few  actual 
collisions.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  com- 
manders of  our  ships  of  war  were  occasionally 
rash  ;  but  our  government  constantly  displayed 
a  gentle  and  conciliating  temper;  whereas  the 
authorities  of  Washington  were  invariably  dog- 
matical and  insolent,  conceiving  that  their  neu- 
trality was  worth  any  price,  and  that  England 
must  submit  to  any  outrage  rather  than  break 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  these  Americans 
themselves  submitted  to  a  succession  of  injuries 
and  insults  from  the  French,  and  that  too  with- 
out any  disturbance  to  the  amity  and  jDartiality 
they  professed  for  La  Grande  Nation.  They 
were  bullied  in  turns  by  the  Girondins,  the  Ja- 
cobins, the  Directory,  Consul  Bonaparte  and  Em- 
peror Napoleon;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  blustering,  which  ended  in  words,  they 
continued  to  favour  the  French,  and  to  annoy 
the  British  cruisers  and  squadrons  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could.  Framing  for  themselves 
a  new  law  of  nations  and  a  new  maritime  code, 
they  fitted  \\\i  privateers  for  the  French;  they  in- 
sisted that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  that  their 
shijDS  were  exempt  from  search,  be  the  cargo 
what  it  might  or  whose  it  might ;  that  no  war  or 
combination  of  circumstances  ought  to  interrupt 
any  portion  of  their  trade;  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  carry  provisions  and  stores  to  any  port 
of  France,  even  though  that  port  "were  blockaded 
by  the  British. 

Another  and  an  inevitable  cause  of  quarrel 
arose  out  of  our  impressment  system,  and  out  of 
the  American  system  of  converting,  by  the 
shortest  and  least  ceremonious  processes,  British 
seamen  and  other  subjects  of  his  majesty  into 
rejniblican  citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
constitutioQ  of  most  of  these  federal  states,  five 
years'  residence  gave  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
every  foreigner,  and  converted  any  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  Sjianiai'd,  German,  Dutchman,  or 
native  of  any  other  old  country,  into  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  But  this  five  years'  residence  and 
probation  had  become  a  mere  theory :  in  practice, 
five  months,  or  weeks,  or  days,  or  even  hours, 
suflaced  for  the  ti-ausmutation;  and  ingenious 
crimps  employed  themselves  in  seducing  British 
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seamen  from  their  ships,  from  their  allegiance, 
and  from  their  nationality,  by  promising  them 
a  few  dollars  more  wages  than  they  obtained  in 
our  national  or  mercantile  navy.  There  was  a 
well-known  Yankee  adventurer  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  boasted  that  he  had,  within  a  given  time, 
made  more  American  citizens  than  had  proceeded 
from  all  the  i^rolific  matrons  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged— and  not  babes  and  sucklings,  but 
full-grown  able-bodied  men,  citizens  that  S2)rang 
into  life,  as  the  republic  herself  had  done,  in  a 
state  of  ripeness  and  perfection,  without  going 
through  the  antecedent  stages  of  existence.  In 
Boston,  in  New  York,  in  nearly  all  the  large 
seaport  towns  of  the  Union,  there  were  bureaux, 
or  register-offices,  or  manufactories  of  American 
citizens,  where  English  deserters  and  others, 
upon  payment  of  a  small  fee,  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship.  In  most  cases  this  was  done 
in  a  barefaced  manner,  with  the  sanction  or  con- 
nivance of  the  local  government  ;  but  in  some 
cases  tricks  and  jugglings  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  save  appearances,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
soothe  or  cheat  the  delicate  consciences  of  some  of 
the  lawgivers.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  one 
of  these  seaport  towns  who  was  mother  or  foster- 
nurse  to  a  host  of  these  Gracchi.  She,  too,  had  a 
conscience,  and  tried  to  cheat  it  and  the  devil 
also.  She  kept  a  big  ci-adle,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rocking  full-grown  British  subjects  who 
were  to  be  converted  in  a  hurry  into  American 
citizens,  in  order  that,  when  testimony  should  be 
called  for  to  prove  their  birth,  she  might  with 
a  safe  conscience  swear  she  had  known  them 
from  their  cradle.''  To  escape  from  our  press- 
gangs  many  of  our  seamen  fled  from  our  mer- 
chant vessels,  where  they  were  liable  to  be  seized, 
entered  American  trading  vessels  as  natives  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  found  skippers 
and  shipmates  ready  to  swear  they  were  such. 
The  common  descent  and  common  language  of 
the  two  nations  made  discovery  very  difficult ; 
the  English  runagates  soon  picked  up  a  few 
Americanisms,  a  few  of  the  common  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  nasal  twang  was  to  be  acquired 
in  less  than  five  yeai-s.  But  at  times  it  would 
happen  that  the  reported  American  citizen  would 
have,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  those  in- 
delible marks  which  sailors  used  to  love  to  pro- 
duce with  puncturing  and  gunpowder — a  blue 
piece  of  tatoo,  giving  his  real  English  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  British  ship  in  which  he  had 
served  ;  and  it  happened  still  more  frequently 


'  This  piquant  anecdote  is  told  by  a  distinguished  Eijglish 
diplomatist,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  the  countiy,  and  who 
■was  calm  and  considerate  in  judging  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  American  people.— See  Notes  nn 
the  United  States,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Foster,  Bart., 
London,  1841  (unpublished),  as  (juoted  in  Quarterly  Revieio,  No. 
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that  among  the  officers  and  crew  of  some  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  searching  the  suspected  Ameri- 
can vessel  there  would  be  some  that  could  re- 
cognize and  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  newly 
and  irregularly  made  American  citizen — who 
could  detect  in  many  a  Jonathan  a  real  Jack, 
that  had  either  deserted  from  the  king's  service, 
or  had  transferred  himself  from  our  merchant 
service,  for  the  reasons  above-mentioned,  or  or 
other  reasons  equally  weighty.  Yet  even  here  a 
lapse  of  time  or  strong  resemblances  might  de- 
ceive, and  grievous  though  involuntary  mistakes 
might  be  committed.  And,  besides,  some  of  our 
more  hasty  officers,  irritated  by  the  notorious 
practices  of  the  Americans,  and  by  the  frequent 
desertion  of  their  men,  might  occasionally  be  not 
over-scrupulous  in  examining  identities  or  in 
seizing  sailors  reported  to  be  Englishmen.  Our 
government,  however,  always  disclaimed  such 
practices,  and  never  refused  satisfaction  when  it 
was  fairly  proved  that  the  seamen  so  seized  wero 
natives  or  bond  Jide  citizena  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson  sternly  rejected  a  proposal  made  V)y  our 
government,  that  the  true  American  seamen 
should  always  carry  about  with  them  certificates 
of  their  citizenship.  The  English  minister  must 
have  known  how  such  certificates  were  procured, 
but,  such  as  they  were,  he  offered  to  cause  them 
to  be  respected.  Jefferson  held  that  the  simplest 
rule  would  be,  that  a  vessel  being  American 
should  be  evidence  that  all  on  board  of  her  were 
Americans  also,  or  that  the  flag  ought  to  pro- 
claim the  citizenship  of  the  whole  crew,  and  not 
allow  of  any  search  or  press.  This  principle 
was  altogether  inadmissible. 

There  were  many  intervenient  heart-burnings, 
and  not  a  few  insults  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
which  possibly  might  not  have  been  digested  by 
England  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  critical  state 
of  the  war  carrying  on  against  Bonaparte ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1807,  when  Jeff"ei-son  wa.^ 
for  the  second  time  president,  that  the  war-whoop 
was  again  raised  against  Great  Britain.  Bona- 
parte's Berlin  decree,  against  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  never  presumed  to  ofl'er  any  serious  re- 
monstrance (Jefferson  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  government 
of  the  devourer  of  republics,  in  order  to  obtain 
through  his  all-commanding  means  the  cession 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States  of  Florida),  had, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Bi-itish  government,  rendered 
necessary  a  retaliation,  and  had  produced  fresh 
orders  in  council,  intended  to  support  our  mari- 
time rights  and  commerce,  and  to  counteract 
Bonaparte's  continental  system,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  Berlin  decree.  As  on  other  occasions, 
the  American  wrath  was  kindled,  not  against  the 
first  cause,  but  against  the  almost  inevitable  effect 
of  that  cause — not  against  France,  who  had  made 
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the  gi'and  innovations  in  national  law,  and  who 
had  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  all  neutrals,  but 
against  Britain,  who  resorted  to  measures  for 
self-defence,  and  with  the  object  of  abrogating 
the  most  monstrous  system-  that  ever  European 
conqueror  had  attempted  to  impose. 

The  bickerings  at  sea,  the  mutual  manifestoes 
and  embargoes,  the  stoppages  to  trade,  and  the 
diplomacy  which  followed,  cannot  be  narrated 
here.  In  the  month  of  December,  1807,  Jefferson 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  that  all  trade 
and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  should  be 
suspended ;  and  matters  remained  in  this  state 
down  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  June,  1812 — 
an  intei'val  Avhich  the  American  government 
employed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  its  gigantic 
frigates,  and  which  the  commercial  classes  sjDent 
in  a  hopeless  strnggleagainstbankruistcyandruin. 
To  the  last  moment  the  British  government  con- 
tinued to  negotiate  and  to  testify  an  anxious  de- 
sire for  peace.  They  modified  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil in  favour  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the 
16tli  of  June,  1812,  Mr.  Brougham  (now  Lord 
Brougham),  the  most  eloquent  of  the  advocates 
for  the  revocation  of  the  orders,  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  address  to  the  regent,  be- 
seeching him  to  recal  or  totally  suspend  the  said 
orders  in  council,  and  to  adopt  siich  other  mea- 
sures as  might  tend  to  conciliate  neutral  states. 
Lord  Castlereagh  then  declared  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  government  to  conciliate  the  United 
States ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  June,  there 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  a  declaration  from  the 
regent  absolutely  revoking  the  orders  in  council 
as  far  as  they  regarded  America.  But  by  this 
time  President  Madison  had  not  only  made  up 
his  mind  for  war,  but  had  commenced  military 
operations. 

It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  revocation 
came  too  late ;  that  if  our  government  had  con- 
ceded it  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  very  few  months 
earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  war  with  Ame- 
i-ica.  Now  Madison  had  been  treating  with 
Bonaparte's  government  ever  since  the  end  of 
1810;  he  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  with  that  government  early  in  the  summer 
of  1811  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  passionate  desire  to  illustrate  his  presi- 
dency 1  y  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
were  proofs  demonstrative  of  his  determination 
to  brave  a  war  with  England.  The  truth  is,  that 
Madison  and  his  party  had  nicely  calculated  on 
which  side  lay  the  greater  amount  of  pi'ofit  to  be 
obtained,  or  whether  the  United  States  would 
gain  more  by  going  to  war  with  England  than  by 
putting  herself  in  a  state  of  hostility  against 
Bonaparte  and  his  edicts.  As  for  the  cogent 
logic  of  fear,  or  as  to  any  immediate  apprehen- 
sions from  the  "  invincible"  armies  of  the  Man 


of  Destiny,  they  could  now  have  gone  for  nothing, 
for  the  French  had  no  fleets  left  to  convey  great 
armies  across  the  Atlantic — they  could  scarcely 
show  a  ship  at  sea  anywhere.  "  Everything  in 
the  United  States,"  says  the  historian  of  our  navy, 
"  was  to  be  settled  by  a  calculation  of  profit  and 
loss.  France  had  numerous  allies;  England 
scarcely  any.  France  had  no  contiguous  territory  ; 
England  had  the  Canadas  ready  to  be  marched 
into  at  a  moment's  notice.  France  had  no  com- 
merce ;  England  had  richly-laden  merchantmen 
traversing  every  sea.  England,  therefore,  it  was, 
against  whom  the  deadly  blows  of  America  were 
to  be  levelled."  '  In  April,  1811,  when  (according 
to  French  authorities)  Madison's  envoy  at  Paris 
got  the  St.  Cloud  revocation,  and  got  other  assur- 
ances from  Bonaparte,  the  great  storm  gathering 
in  the  North,  and  which  was  destined  to  accelerate 
that  conqueror's  ruin,  was  not  yet  discernible  to 
the  eyes  of  American  statesmen  ;  when  it  became 
visible  to  them  it  was  rather  too  late  to  retract,  if 
Madison  and  his  painty  had  been  inclined  so  to 
do  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  such 
inclination,  and  that  the  president  and  the  whole 
party  felt  inwardly  convinced  that  the  Man  of 
Destiny  would  prevail  over  Russia  as  he  had  done 
over  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  more  surely 
from  Prussia  and  Austria  being  now  his  allies 
and  assistants,  and  sending,  like  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  their  troojjs  to  fight  under  the 
conqueror's  orders.  These  Americans  had  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  Russia ;  they  had  sent 
envoys  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  fallen  down  on 
their  knees  as  if  to  worship  the  throne  of  the 
czar;  they  had  shown  a  strong  leaning  of  affec- 
tion to  the  Russian  legation  at  Washington,  and 
Jefferson  had  declared  in  his  most  emphatic  style, 
that  he  firmly  believed  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  be  not  merely  the  best  of  sovereigns  (for  that 
were  but  a  poor  compliment  accoi'ding  to  his  re- 
publican notions),  but  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
of  men — "  one  enthusiastically  devoted  to  better 
the  condition  of  mankind" — and  one  who  had 
"  taken  a  peculiar  affection  to  America  and  its 
government;" — but,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
they  believed,  and  they  now  hoped,  that  Alex- 
ander would  be  crushed  as  the  Emperor  Francis 
had  been,  and  that  Bonaparte  would  soon  date 
his  decrees  fr-om  St.  Petersburg  as  he  had  done 
from  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  President  Madison  sent  an 
awfully  long  message  to  both  houses  of  congress, 
enumerating  all  the  provocations  received  from 
England,  commencing  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  reviving  differences  which  had 
been  long  since  considered  as  settled,  putting  in 
new  pretensions  and  causes  of  quai-rel,  inventing 
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some  facts,  and  distorting  others,  giving  a  false 
colour  and  character  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government,  misrei^resenting  the  temper  and  feel- 
ing of  the  British  people,  and  cleverly  jumping 
over  all  the  provocations,  insults,  and  serious  in- 
juries which  America  had  received  from  repub- 
lican, consular,  and  imijerial  France,  and  to  all 
of  which  she  had  so  meanly  submitted.     On  the 
4tli  of  June,  probably  because  that  day  was  the 
birth-day  of  our  poor,  old,  blind,  and  distraught 
king,  who  had  once  been  his  sovereign — Madison 
laid  before  the  two  houses  copies  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  passed  between  his  govern- 
ment and  Mr.   Foster,    the   English   envoy   at 
Washington,  intimating  that  from  that  corres- 
l^ondence  it  would  appear  that  Great  Britain  was 
determined  neither  to  revoke  her  orders  in  coun- 
cil nor  to  concede  any  important  point.     Stormy 
and  terrible  were  the  debates  which  followed ; 
loud  were  the  boastings  of  one  party,  and  dismal 
the   predictions  of  the  other.     On  the  18th  of 
June,  two  days  after  Mr.  Brougham's  friendly 
oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  came  to 
their  resolution  and  declaration.      Quibbling  to 
the  last,  they  did  not  declare  war  as  it  is  usual  to 
declare  it;  but  they  declared  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  in  an  actual  state  of  war  !      This 
determination  was  carried  in  the  house  of    re- 
presentatives, by  seventy-nine  against  forty-nine. 
The   su2:)porters  of  war  were  chiefly  from  the 
western  and  southern  states  to  Pennsylvania  in- 
clusive ;  the  advocates  for  peace  were  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  and  northern  states.  The  ominous  note 
of  disseverance  was  again  heard,  the  eastern  and 
northei-n  states  complaining  that  their  interests 
were  sacrificed  to  the  passions  and  the  interests 
of  their  neighbours.      When  the  news  reached 
Boston,  that  city,  though  the  cradle  of  the  Ameri- 
can  revolution,  put  on   mourning,  and  muflied 
its  church  bells.     The  same  tokens  of  distress  and 
grief  were  displayed  in  other  towns  of  the  east 
and  north  ;  but  at  Baltimore,  where,  as  in  other 
ports  of  the  southern  states,  swai'ms  of  privateers 
were  all  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  British  West 
India  trade,  the  exulting  and  furious  mob  per- 
petrated cruel  ati'ocities  upon  some  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  war. 

The  president  had  I'esolved  to  begin  with  the 
conquest  of  all  Canada.  Early  in  the  year  1812, 
months  before  the  hostile  declaration,  and  while 
Madison  was  constantly  assuring  our  envoy  that 
he  wished  to  continue  amicable  negotiations,  the 
van  of  the  invading  army  was  assembled  near 
the  Detroit  frontier :  it  was  2600  strong,  was  well 
provided  with  artillery,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hull,  who  ])assed  with  the  Americans 
for  a  great  general  and  strategist.  To  defend 
the  far  extending  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower 


Canada,  and  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  interior 
of  those  vast  provinces,  we  had  only,  of  regular 
force,  about  4000  men,  and  some  of  these  were 
invalids :  the  Canadian  militia  then  incorporated 
in  the  two  provinces-amounted  to  about  the  same 
number.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  these  forces,  was,  if  not  an  old  woman, 
assuredly  no  general.  But  fortimately  we  had 
in  the  upper  province  an  officer  of  energy  and 
ability,  the  gallant  and  still  lamented  Major- 
general  Brock.  This  officei-,  knowing  of  the 
gathering  of  Hull's  force  on  the  Detroit  frontier, 
and  seeing  that  war  was  certain,  sent  discretionary 
orders  to  a  British  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  St. 
Joseph  to  act  either  offensively  or  otherwise 
against  the  enemy  at  Michilimachimac,  as  he 
should  find  advisable ;  and  that  officer,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  a  month  all  but  a  day  after  the  de- 
claration of  war  at  Washington,  captured  the 
American  place,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men 
and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  was  the  first 
operation  of  the  war,  and  was  attended  with  very 
important  consequences. 

Hull  and  his  republicans  crossed  our  frontier 
above  Detroit,  being  preceded  by  a  boastful  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  spoke  of  success  as  certain, 
and  in  which  he  invited  and  incited  the  oppressed 
citizens  of  Canada  to  throw  off"  their  allegiance 
to  a  king,  and  become  citizens  of  the  republic. 
Hull's  first  sei-ious  disappointment  was  to  find  that 
his  proclamation  was  laughed  at,  and  that  the  Ca- 
nadians of  all  classes  were  loyal  and  firm.  He  had 
not  advanced  far  from  the  frontier  before  he  was 
hedged  up  in  a  corner,  with  his  retreat  and  sup- 
plies alike  cut  otF;  and  on  the  10th  of  August 
this  gi-eat  strategist  capitulated  with  2500  men 
and  thirty-thi-ee  pieces  of  cannon.  The  repub- 
lican general,  Van  Rensselaer,  who  followed  him 
with  1400  men,  was  not  more  successful ;  he  was 
beaten  and  made  a  prisoner  at  Queenstown  in 
October,  and  his  entire  coi'ps  was  surrendered. 
Such  was  the  result  of  Madison's  first  Canadian 
campaign ;  such  the  first  success  of  his  project  to 
make,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  territorial  reprisal  for 
oceanic  outrages."  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
British  and  Canadians  would  have  been  very  in- 
considerable indeed,  if  it  had  not  included  that  of 
the  gallant  Brock. 

Madison's  success  on  the  ocean,  where  siiccess 
could  scarcely  have  been  lioped  for,  was  somewhat 
more  consoling.  Lender  the  name  of  frigates,  he 
had  put  to  sea  ships  that  were  equal  in  force  to 
most  of  our  ships  of  the  line.  Too  many  of  our 
frigates  left  on  the  American  station  or  in  the 
West  Indies  were  old  and  weak —  were  of  that 
description  which  our  sailors  contem]>tuously 
called  "jackass  frigates."  More  British  ships  of 
the  line  and  the  largest  of  our  frigates,  with  full 
crews  and  the  best  ajipoiutraents,  ought  to  have 
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been  sent  to  the  Amei-icau  leviathans  that  were 
afloat  under  the  fictitious  name  of  frigates ;  but 
our  admiralty  did  not  take  these  necessary  stejis, 
and  left  our  frigates  exposed  to  very  unequal 
contests.  One  of  these  combats  may  serve  as  a 
fair  specimen.  On  the  19th  of  August  a  battle 
was  fought  between  our  frigate  the  Guerriere, 
Captain  James  Richard  Dacres,  and  the  United 
States  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Isaac  Hull. 
The  American  frigate,  only  seventeen  days  from 
port,  was  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  with  her 
stores  ample,  and  her  powder  fresh  ;  she  had  476 
picked  men ;  in  height,  in  length,  she  far  exceeded 
her  opponent,  and  the  weight  of  her  broadside 
was  one-half  heavier.  The  Guerriere  was  old, 
and  absolutely  worn  out  with  long  cruising.  She 
was  on  her  way  home  to  be  repaired  or  con- 
demned ;  her  bowsj^rit  was  badly  sprung,  her 
mainmast  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and 
was  in  a  tottering  state,  her  gunner  stores  were 
deficient,  and  what  remained  of  her  powder 
had  lost  its  sti'ength  from  damj:)  and  long  keep- 
ing. She  had  on  board  only  244  men  and  nine- 
teen boys ;  yet  the  gallant  young  Dacres  fought 
the  big  Constitution  for  nearly  three  hours.  A 
flag  thus  lowered  could  carry  no  honour  to  the 
victors.  The  republicans  were  very  desirous  of 
taking  the  Guerriere  into  port  as  a  trophy,  but 
the  poor  frigate  was  so  rotten  and  so  shattered 
in  her  hull,  that  by  daylight  of  the  morning 
after  the  action  she  was  found  to  be  sinking. 
Having  removed  the  prisoners  on  board,  Hull 
gave  orders  to  set  her  on  fire ;  and  she  soon  blew 
\\]).  Although  they  returned  to  port  without 
their  trophy,  the  American  captain  and  his  offi- 
cers and  men  were  applauded  to  the  skies,  were 
honoured  with  the  thanks  of  the  government,  and 
were  pi-esented  with  50,000  dollars  as  a  reward 
for  their  wondrous  exploit.  As  for  the  Ame- 
ricanism of  their  tars,  nearly  one-half  of  the  sea- 
men of  the  Constitution  were  natives  of  England 
or  Ireland — were  renegades  that  might  have 
been  disposed  to  fight  the  more  desperately  (as 
many  such  desei'ters  and  traitors  were  found 
to  do  on  other  occasions)  from  their  dread  of 
the  yai'd-arm  or  the  gibbet,  if  their  present  co- 
mates  and  brethren  should  be  beaten  and  they 
themselves  captured.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on 
a  court-martial  that  these  British  subjects  on 
board  the  Constitution  wei'e  leading  men  or  cap- 
tains of  guns.  Several  of  them  were  personally 
known  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Guerriere. 
In  fact,  there  were  on  board  the  Constitution  so 
many  men  whom  the  crew  of  the  Guerriere  con- 
sidered as  their  countrymen,  that  the  American 
captain  became  seriously  alarmed  lest  some  feel- 
ing of  compunction  and  remorse,  some  natural 
return  of  the  love  of  countiy,  should  induce  the 
renegades  and  deserters  to  join  the  captured  crew 


of  the  Guerriere,  overpower  him  and  his  native 
Americans,  and  carry  the  Constitution  as  a  prize 
into  the  British  port  of  Halifax.  Hull  kept  his 
prisoners  manacled  and  chained  to  the  deck 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  after  the  action, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day. 

We  showed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811  the 
temper  and  policy  of  Bernadotte  as  Crown-prince 
of  Sweden,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  over  which  he  was  called 
to  rule,  the  disposition  of  the  Russian  cabinet, 
and  the  fixed  determination  of  Bonaparte  to 
attack  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  own  vast 
and  remote  dominions,  because  that  sovereign 
would  not  ruin  his  country  by  enforcing  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  He  treated  Berna- 
dotte like  a  revolted  subject  and  traitor:  he 
summoned  Sweden  as  a  vassal,  to  enforce  his 
decrees  against  the  British  trade ;  he  seized  and 
confiscated  fifty  Swedish  merchantmen ;  and 
lastly,  in  January,  1812,  he  sent  Davoust,  one  of 
the  roughest  and  most  brutal  of  his  generals,  to 
take  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the 
isle  of  Riigen.  This  aggression  induced  Berna- 
dotte, who  had  been  corresponding  with  Russia 
before,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  The  treaty  was  signed  in 
March,  1812 ;  and  in  an  intei-view  which  took 
place  between  the  Gascon  and  the  czar,  their 
plan  of  resistance  was  settled. 

The  astute  Foucho  once  more  interposed  be- 
tween Bonaparte  and  his  ruin.  He  presented  a 
memorial  full  of  facts,  arguments,  and  even  elo- 
quence ;  but,  together  with  other  advice  from 
better  quai'ters,  it  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
pride  and  conceit  of  the  Man  of  Destiny,  who 
seemed  now  but  a  foredoomed  man,  "I  regulate 
my  conduct  chiefly  by  the  opinion  of  my  army! 
With  800,000  men  I  can  oblige  all  Europe  to  do 
my  bidding.  I  will  destroy  all  English  influence 
in  Russia,  and  then  Spain  must  fall.  My  destiny 
is  not  yet  accomplished  ;  my  present  situation  is 
but  the  outline  of  a  picture  which  I  must  fill  up. 
I  must  make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European 
states,  and  Paris  must  be  the  capital  of  the 
world!"  Such,  we  are  told,  was  the  rhapsody 
which  he  returned  to  his  friendly  remonstrants 
and  advisers.  Though  his  head  was  clear,  both 
head  and  heart  were  possessed  by  a  sort  of  mo- 
nomania; and,  just  before  the  campaign  and 
during  its  progress,  as  well  as  after  its  final  ter- 
mination, he  betrayed  symptoms  of  an  alienation 
of  mind,  and  of  a  disordered  state  of  stomach  and 
of  general  health. 

Before  qxiitting  Paris,  Bonaparte  directed 
Maret,  now  Duke  of  Bassano  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  write  a  letter  to  Castlereagh, 
proposing  negotiations  with  England  on  the  basis 
of  the  uti  possidetis.     He  now  professed  to  be 
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willing  to  grant  nearly  everything  tli at  lie  had  re- 
fused during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  he  would  not 
relinquish  his  hold  upon  Spain,  and  insisted  that 
his  brother  Joseph  should  continue  to  be  its  king.' 

Early  in  May,  Bonaparte  grossly  insulted  the 
Russian  minister  at  Paris,  and  sent  him  his 
passports.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  his  young  Austrian  empress, 
set  off  for  Dresden.  Obedient  to  his  summons, 
the  kings  of  his  own  making,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Saxony,  'Westphalia,  and  other  tributary 
princes,  met  him  in  the  fair  Saxon  capital. 
Thither  also  repaired  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
with  his  empress  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
could  not  bring  his  queen,  for  she  had  been  slain 
by  the  evil  tongue  and  evil  doings  of  Bonaparte 
and  his  agents.  His  Prussian  majesty  had  been 
already  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  which  placed 
20,000  men  of  his  diminished  army  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
now  engaged  to  furnish  30,000  men  to  act  against 
Russian  Poland.  After  brilliant  festivals,  and 
balls,  and  plays,  wherein  Talma  played  to  a  par- 
terre or  pit  of  kings,  Bonaparte  quitted  Dresden 
Jind  his  wife,  and  posted  to  Thorn,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  June.  His  immense  army 
■was  already  assembled  in  Poland,  chiefly  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  Europe  had  never 
seen  such  a  condensed  host :  there  were  270,000 
French,  80,000  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  30,000  Poles,  20,000  Italians,  Lom- 
bards, Tuscans,  Venetians,  Romans,  Neapolitans, 
and  20,000  Prussians,  in  all  420,000  men !  On 
the  24th  and  2oth  of  June,  this  immense  army, 
in  three  large  masses,  crossed  the  Niemen,  then 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  entered 
Lithiiauia,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 

From  an  ai-my  so  numerous,  so  composed  of 
the  elite  of  European  troops,  and  led  by  the  first 
man  of  the  age,  nothing  less  than  prodigies  of 
victory  and  conquest  were  expected.  But  the 
result  of  this  memorable  campaign  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  brief  space.  With  an  army  reduced 
by  sickness,  sanguinaiy  battles,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Cossacks,  to  120,000  men,  Bonaparte 
reached  Moscow  to  encounter  famine,  solitude, 
and  an  universal  conflagration.  He  began  his 
i-e treat  from  that  burning  capital  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  was  soon  overtaken  by  all  the  hor- 


rors of  a  Russian  winter.  On  the  14th  of  Nov- 
ember, when  he  left  Smolensk,  he  had  only 
40,000  men  able  to  carry  arms.  On  the  5th  of 
December  he  stole  away  from  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  his  troops,  to  commence  a  rapid  flight 
towards  France.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  18th 
of  December  at  night.  The  loss  of  the  French 
and  their  auxiliaries,  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
campaign  and  retreat,  is  estimated  at  125,000 
slain  in  fight;  132,000  died  of  fatigue,  disease, 
hunger,  and  cold  ;  and  193,000  jmsoners,  inclu- 
ding 3000  officers  and  forty-eight  generals.  They 
had  left  behind  them  900  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
25,000  waggons,  cassoons,  &c. 

The  Biitish  government  had  greatly  exerted 
itself  in  aid  of  the  Russians.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  Turkey  had  been  concluded 
iu  1809,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  speedily,  and  with 
great  ability,  negotiated  a  treaty  between  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which 
enabled  Russia  to  withdraw  from  the  Danube 
an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men,  and  to  bi'ing 
that  army  upon  the  flank  of  Bonaparte's  flying 
and  disorganized  forces.  In  the  month  of  July 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was 
ratified ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  August,  when 
Bonaparte  was  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  empire,  with  victory  in  his  van,  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  union  was  ratified  at  St.  Petersbnrg 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  Russian 
fleet,  which  would  have  been  frozen  up  and  ren- 
dered almost  helpless,  if  left  in  its  own  ports, 
was  brought  over  to  winter  in  England.  It  Avas 
cliiefly  English  money  or  English  credit  which 
set  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
motion.  A  French  oflicer  who  accomjianied 
General  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarters 
once  said  to  us,  "We  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  your  credit  was  gone,  that  England  was 
bankrupt ;  but,  when  I  found  everywhere  that 
your  bills  of  exchange  and  bank-notes  were  re- 
ceived and  passed  as  if  they  had  been  gold,  I 
trembled  for  the  result  of  our  daring  enterprise  !" 
English  aid,  both  privately  and  publicly,  was 
promptly  given  to  the  Russians  who  had  suffiered 
in  the  war.  We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  generous  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  large  subscrijition  was  raised  in  the  city 


'  Speaking  of  Napoleon  at  this  time,  Miguet  says: — "It  was 
in  1812  tliat  the  decline  of  his  empire  was  manifest.  All  were 
weary  of  his  domination.  All  those  by  whose  concunence  he 
had  been  raised  took  part  against  liim.  The  priests  had  secretly 
conspired  since  liis  rupture  with  the  pope.  Eight  state-prisons 
had  been  officially  erected  for  the  dissidents  of  this  party.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  also  showed  itself  as  wearj'  of  his  conquests 
as  it  had  formerly  been  of  factions.  It  had  expected  from  him 
attention  to  private  interests,  the  increase  of  commerce,  resjiect 
for  the  inter&tts  of  humanity,  and  it  found  itself  oppressed  by  con- 


scriptions, by  imposts,  by  the  blockade,  hj-  the  prevotal  courts, 
and  by  the  '  consolidated  taxes,'  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
his  conquering  system.  He  had  no  longer  for  adversaries  only 
the  sHjall  number  of  men  whohad  remained  faitliful  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  whom  he  called  kkoloriists,  but  all  those  wlio,  without 
any  precise  opinions,  wished  to  realize  the  material  advant.ages 
of  a  better  civilization.  Abroad,  the  people  gi-oaned  imder  a 
militai-y  yoke,  and  the  humiliated  dynasties  asj>ired  to  restore 
themselves.  The  whole  world  was  ill  at  ease,  and  a  check  natu- 
rally led  to  an  universal  insiuTection." — HiM.  of  French  Rei-o(. 
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of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  tlie  city 
of  Moscow. 

PiirHament,  with  ;i  newly -elected  House  of 
Commons,  assembled  on  the  24th  of  November. 
Its  most  noticeable  measures  previous  to  the 
Christmas  recess  were  a  grant  of  o£lO(),()00  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington,  and  a  grant  of  i'2()0,(lU() 
for  the  relief  of  the  suflferers  in  Russia. 

After  some  stormy  debates  in 
tlie  commons  on  the  American  war, 
in  which  the  opposition  not  only  blamed  the 
ministi-y  for  the  negligent  manner  in  which  the 
maritime  part  of  the  conflict  had  been  conducted, 
but  also  charged  them  with  having  been  the 
aggressors,  and  with  having  provoked  an  un- 
necessary and  fatal  contest,  Lord  Castlereagh. 
on  the  18th  of  February,  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  expressing  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  resistance  proi:)Osed  by  his  royal  high- 
ness to  the  unjustifiable  claims  of  the  American 
government,  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
the  war  on  our  \)Rvt,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
cordial  support  from  that  house.  The  opposition 
lenewed  their  censures,  but  they  were  too  weak 
to  try  a  division  ;  the  address  was  agreed  to, 
nejn.  con.,  as  was  anotlier  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  same  etfect. 

The  budget  was  inlroduced  on  tlie  31st  of 
March.  The  requisite  sup]jlies  of  the  year  were 
stated  at  more  than  £72,000,000,  out  of  whicli 
England  and  Scotland  were  to  furnish  more  than 
£68,500,000.  Tliis  was  a  larger  amount  than  had 
been  A'oted  in  any  preceding  year;  but  the 
American  war  promised  to  be  expensive,  and  it 
was  generally  felt  that  at  this  decisive  moment 
Ave  ought  to  put  forth  all  our  strength,  in  order 
to  finish  the  contest  in  Spain,  to  prolong  oui- 
aid  to  Russia,  a)id  to  give  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent 
that  should  rise  and  throw  off  their  chains. 
All  the  estimates  were  voted  by  immense  ma- 
jorities. Among  the  ways  and  means  were  war- 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  £21,000,000,  a  fresh  loan 
to  the  same  amount,  and  a  vote  of  credit  foi- 
£6,000,000. 

The  Russian  catastrophe  not  on!}'  prevented 
Ronaparte  from  reinforcing  his  marshals  in  Spain, 
but  it  also  obliged  him  to  recal  the  best  of  them, 
and  the  only  one  among  them  wliose  general- 
shi[)  had  cost  Lord  Wellington  any  very  serious 
thoughts.  This,  of  course,  was  Marshal  Soult, 
who,  early  in  the  year,  was  removed  from  the 
Peninsiila,  to  oppose  the  RussiaTi-s,  then  about  to 
advance  through  Germany  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Soult,  however,  took  only  20,000  men 
with  him,  thus  leaving  about  70,000  men  to  op- 
pose Wellington,  besides  the  army  of  Suchet  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  The  army  of  Portugal, 
as  it  continued  to  be  called,  was  now  phiced  under 

Vor,.  [V. 


the  command  of  General  Reille,  who  liad  his 
head  -  quarters  at  Valladolid ;  the  army  of  tlie 
centre,  under  Drouet,  was  distributed  round 
Madrid  ;  and  the  army  of  the  south  had  its  head- 
quai-ters  at  Toledo.  Generals  Clausel  and  Foy 
commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and 
Biscay.  Before  the  campaign  began,  Andalusia 
and  Esti'emadura  in  the  south,  and  Galicia  and 
Asturias  in  the  north,  were  entirely  free  from 
the  French. 

Doing  at  last  what  tli«y  ought  to  have  done  at 
first,  the  Spanish  pi'ovisional  government,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  cortes,  made 
Lord  Wellington  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  took  some  measures  to  im- 
prove the  discipline  and  effectiveness  of  their 
troops.  In  the  main,  however,  these  things  re- 
mained but  as  a  good  intention;  for  the  regency 
had  hardly  any  money  except  what  they  received 
from  England,  the  insurrections  and  wars  of  in- 
dependence in  the  South  American  colonies  stop- 
ping at  the  fountain-head  the  supplies  which 
Spain  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  that 
quai'ter  ;  and  the  pride,  ignorance,  and  indocility 
of  the  Sjianish  commanding  officers,  and  the 
slothfulness  and  iiuli.sL-ipline  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  were  evils  not  to  be  remedied  of  a  sudden, 
or  in  the  course  of  one  trying  camjiaign.  And 
therefore  the  only  army  upon  which  Wellington 
could  rely  for  field  operations  consisted  of  about 
63,000  British  and  Portuguese  infantry,  and 
about  6000  cavalry.  His  lordship  commenced 
active  operations  about  the  middle  of  May,making 
the  allied  army  enter  Sjiain  in  three  separate 
bodies ;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  tlie 
hero  of  Barrosa,  the  right  under  the  indefatigable 
Hill,  and  the  centre  under  liis  own  immediate 
command.  The  combined  movements  of  these 
three  divisions  were  so  well  managed  that  the 
French  were  taken  by  surprise.  By  the  20tli  of 
June,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  was  beyonil 
the  Ebro  and  concentrated  near  Vittoria.  On  the 
19th  the  enemy,  commanded  by  .Tosei)h  Bona- 
parte, having  Jourdan  as  his  major-genei-al  and 
director,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  fi-ont 
of  Vittoria.  They  were  attacked  there  on  the 
21st,  and  were  more  thoroughly  beaten  and  cut 
uj)  than  ever  they  had  been  before  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington. The  intruding  Josej)!!  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape ;  his  travelling  carriage,  his  jiapers, 
his  fine  wardrobe,  some  of  his  women,  much  of 
his  plunder,  and  his  splendid  side-board  of  jtlate, 
were  taken,  and  several  of  his  attendants  were 
captured,  or  cut  down,  or  shot  in  their  flight  by 
the  revengeful  Spaniards.  The  French  army  ral- 
lied at  no  ])oint  of  its  line,  and  they  carried  off 
with  them  only  one  gun  and  one  howitzer.  "The 
soldiers  of  our  army,"  said  Lord  Wellington, 
"have  got  among  them  about  £1,000,000  sterling 
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in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  $100,000 
which  were  got  for  the  military  chest."  Among 
the  innumerable  trophies  of  the  field  was  the 
baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord  Wel- 
lington sent  it  to  the  prince  regent,  who  gave 
him  in  return  the  baton  of  a  field-marslial  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  ai'ms  and  materials  of  war 
there  were  taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
415  caissons,  moi'e  than  14,000  round  of  ammu- 
nition, nearly  2,000,000  musket-ball  cartridges, 
40,668  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  fifty-six  forage-wag- 
gons, and  forty-four  forge- waggons.  When  the 
battle  began,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  two 
armies  was  about  equal.  But  on  the  side  of  the 
allies  tlie  Spaniards,  though  they  behaved  better 


than  they  had  hitherto  done,  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  French  soldiery.  The  French 
had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter  of  a 
Spanish  army,  but  they  had  never,  in  any  one 
instance,  reducec)  an  army  even  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck  as  that  to  whicli 
their  own  army  was  now  reduced.  Tliey  saved 
themselves  from  destruction  or  from  captivity 
by  abandoning  the  whole  materiel  of  the  army, 
and  by  running  like  a  mob.' 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria 
gave  strength,  spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  ar- 
mies acting  against  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  dis- 
sipated the  last  misgivings  and  indecisions  of 
Austi'ia,  broke   up   the   congress   assembled   at 


General  View  or  Vittoria. — From  a  painting  by  W.  Telbin. 


Pi'ague,  which  before  would  have  treated  witli 
the  French,  and  have  left  them  in  possession  of 
many  of  their  conquests  ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice 
of  the  British  government  and  its  envoys  a  vast 
increase  of  consideration  and  influence.     Without 


'  By  the  time  that  the  battle  of  Vittoria  was  fouglit,  Napoleon 
had  lost  in  Spain  140,000  men  !  Most  of  these  must  have  perished 
in  the  periietual  warfare  the  French  had  to  wage  with  the  gueril- 
las. The  autlior  of  Lifilils  iii«1  Shorlmr.t  of  MiUtary  Life,  written 
by  a  Frencluuan,  and  edited  by  tlie  late  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  gives  some  interesting  notices  of  this  warfare : — "  In 
Sjiain  we  never  travelled  singly;  the  first  tree  wonld  have  served 
as  a  gibbet  for  the  imprudent  wight  who  should  have  ventured 
alone  ui)on  any  road.     It  was  necessary  to  ?o  in  bfHlies,  with 

advanced  guard  and  rear-guard  always  ready  to  fire 

But  in  travelling  in  Spain  we  were  obliged  to  make  frequent 
halts.  At  each  town  some  portion  of  the  convoy  found  them- 
selves at  the  place  of  their  destination  ;  the  column,  thus  weak  - 
ened,  needed  fresh  reinforcements  before  it  could  pursue  its 
route.  Half,  nay,  I  may  say  almost  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  was  occiipied  in  escorting  coiu'iers.  We  had  garrisons  in 
all  the  towns  and  in  all  the  villages  upon  the  highroads;  and 
\ery  often  midway  between  them  there  had  been  erected  little 
flirts,  block-houses,  redoubts,  each  occupied  by  perhaps  a  Imn- 
di-ed  soldiers.  All  these  posts,  all  these  garrisons,  furnished  a 
gieater  or  less  number  jsf  men  for  escorts,  according  to  the  jire 
suined  force  of  the  bands  of  insui-gents  that  weie  in  the  environs. 


this  battle  of  Vittoria  and  its  glorious  results 
in  June,  there  would  have  been  no  battle  of  Lei]>- 
sic  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly   once  looked   back   until 
he  liad  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pampeluna, 


This  seiTice  was  extremely  arduous,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
it  caused  the  death  of  moie  Frenchmen  than  the  most  sanguin- 
ary pitched  battles.  We  were  masters  of  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages uix>n  the  road,  but  not  of  the  environs  at  the  distance  of 
100  jiaces.  It  was  a  war  of  e^•ery  day,  of  every  liour.  If  the 
escort  was  numerous  and  well  commanded,  it  met  with  nobody 
in  its  way ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  enemy  aiipeared  on  every 
side  of  us.  It  may  be  said  that  in  Spain  he  was  everywhere  and 
nowhere. 

"The  reports  that  reached  us  resjiecting  his  force  and  h!s 
movements  were  scarcely  ever  true,  whereas  he  was  apprise<l 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  of  wliat  we  were  doing.  We  were 
counted  in  every  village,  and  the  enemies'  leaders  always  knew 
which  was  our  weak  side  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  these  bands 
fled  before  a  few  riflemen.  Unless  greatly  superior  in  inimlier, 
they  would  not  dare  to  attack  us  boldly  ;  and  in  this  case  they 
had  tlie  immense  advantage  of  surjirising  us  in  ambuscadef. 
The  country  is  so  broken  by  mountains  and  precipices  that  it 
is  impossible  to  guard  the  roads  projjerly.  Wlien  a  chief  of 
guerillas  had  come  back  from  an  expedition  his  whole  band  dis- 
persed, the  arms  were  hidden,  and  e.ach  returned  to  his  home, 
after  agreeing  to  meet  again  on  sucli  a  ilay,  jierhaps  twenty  oi 
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ill  Navarre,  among  lofty  niouutairi.s,  the  otfshoots 
of  the  Pyreneau  chain.  He  did  not  stay  there 
long.  A  French  garrison  was  left  at  Panipehuia 
as  well  as  San  Sebastian  ;  but  both  places  were 
very  soon  invested  by  the  allies.  Except  on  tlie 
eastern  coast,  where  Suchet  kept  his  ground  with 
about  40,000  men,  there  was  not  a  spot  in  all 
Spain  where  the  French  could  move  or  show 
themselves. 

Some  portions  of  tlie  allied  army  went  right 
through  the  mountain  passes  in  pursuit  of  the 
French;  and  upon  the  V'tli  of  July,  the  last  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after 
being  driven  from  the  very  defensible  valley  of 
San  Estevan,  descended  the  reverse  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  entered  France.  Lord  Wellington  then 
became  master  of  the  passes  of  San  Estevan, 
Donna  Maria,  Maya,  and  the  renowned  Eonces- 
valles ;  and  his  sentinels  looked  down  from  the 
rugged  frontier  of  Spain  upon  the  level  and  fer- 
tile plains  of  France,  which  lay  in  sunshine  at 
their  feet  as  if  inviting  their  approach.  Thus, 
in  live  and  forty  days  from  the  opening  of  this 
memorable  campaign,  Wellington  had  conducted 
the  allied  army  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to 
the  confines  of  France  ;  he  had  marched  400  miles, 
had  gained  one  of  the  corapletest  of  victories, 
had  driven  the  French  through  a  country  abound- 
ing in  sti'ong  positions,  had  put  the  intrusive  king 
to  a  flight  which  was  to  know  of  no  return,  had 
liberated  Spain  from  everything  but  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  Spanish  folly,  impatience,  vanity, 
and  presumption ;  and  he  now  stood  as  a  cou- 
(|ueror  uijon  the  skirts  of  France. 

Bonaparte  felt  the  need  of  Soult's  services  in 
( Germany ;  but,  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  southern  frontiers,  he  sent  away  that 
nuirshal  from  the  grand  army  with  very  extraor- 
dinary powers,  with  a  sort  of  alter  ego  character, 
and  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor." 
Soult  was  to  take  the  entii-e  command  of  the  de- 
feated troops,  to  re-equip  them,  to  gather  formid- 
able reinforcements,  to  lead  his  masses  speedily 
against  Wellington,  to  clear  the  French  frontier 
and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  relieve 
Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian,  and  drive  the  al- 
lied army  behind  the  Ebro.     And  all  this  Soult 


undertook  to  do ;  or  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
tell  the  army  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  and  that 
his  hopes  were  good.  He  flew  through  Germany 
and  through  France,  giving  his  urgent  ami  im- 
perative orders,  and  collecting  all  manner  of  dis- 
jjosable  forces:  and  on  the  13th  of  July  he  reached 
the  southern  frontier,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  disorganized  fragments  of  Jourdan's  army. 
But  after  the  faintest  gleams  of  success  in  the 
Maya  and  Eoncesvalles  passes,  Soult  failed  com- 
pletely, and  after  several  sanguinary  battles 
among  the  Pyrenees,  which  greatly  thinned  his 
army,  was  driven  back  to  France  by  the  1st  of 
August.  During  these  "  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees'' 
— they  were  ten  in  number — Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  our  army,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  being  as 
usual  badly  provided  with  materiel,  and  having 
hardly  any  sappers  and  miners.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  a  French  column  attempted  to  relieve 
this  place,  but  the  spirit  of  the  men  had  so  sunk 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by 
a  corps  of  Spaniards.  On  that  same  day  San 
Sebastian  was  stormed  and  taken.  This  town, 
built  on  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  with  the  river 
Urumea  on  one  side,  the  harbour  on  the  other, 
and  the  cone-shaped  Monte  Orgullo  behind,  had 
the  advantages  of  her  position  so  greatly  strength- 
ened by  walls,  bastions,  and  batteries,  most  of 
them  lately  constructed,  that  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  formidable  and  protracted  resistance.  The 
castle  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  September,  with 
2500  men  in  it;  but  this  terrible  siege  had  cost 
the  allies  nearly  4000  in  killed  and  Avounded. 
Also,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  4000  Frencli  in 
Pampeluna,  having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,  sur- 
rendered to  Lord  W^ellingtou's  tried  and  steady 
friend  Don  Carlos  de  Espaiia,  who  had  latterly 
commanded  the  blockading  forces. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  our  troops  began  to 
descend  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  valleys  on 
the  French  .side.  Soult  now  occupied  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  Nivelle.  Some  aflfjiirs  of 
posts  followed  ;  and  on  the  13th  General  Hill 
with  13,000  men  repulsed  and  defeated  Soult  with 
30,000.  Then,  in  despair,  the  French  marshal  re- 
tired  into   his  entrenched   camp.      Nothing   of 


thirty  leagues  off.  Tlie  French  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  they 
(lid  not  meet  with  a  creature ;  and  tlie  Paris  newspapers  pro- 
claimed to  all  Europe  that  such  or  slich  a  general  had,  with 
an  intrepidity  deserving  the  highest  admiration,  driven  the 
brigands  into  their  mountains  ;  that  they  were  a  cowardly  crew, 
tmworthy  to  bear  arms,  &c.  But  all  these  fine  official  phrases 
did  not  prevent  Uie  brigands,  as  they  were  termed,  fi-om  as- 
siduously pursuing  their  vocation.  By  harassing  us  incessantly 
they  fatigued  our  men,  who  fell  ill.  They  occupied  half  the 
,;irmy  in  protecting  couriers,  and  very  frecxxieutly  a  battaUou 
was  not  sufficient  to  escort  a  letter  ! 

"The  great  art  in  partizan  warfare  is  always  to  attack,  and 
never  be  forced  to  accept  battle.  The  guerillas  made  it  their 
study  not  to  be  foimd  when  wo  looked  for  them  ;  to  pounce 
upon  U3  like  vultiu'es  when  we  least  expected  tliem;  and  it 


must  be  confessed  that  they  effectually  performed  their  task. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  they  were  hanged  when  taken  in 
arms :  this  was  the  dark  side  of  their  calling,  the  reverse  of  the 
medal ;  but  they  served  the  French  who  fell  into  their  power  in 
the  same  manner;  nay,  they  frequently  carried  their  reprisals 
to  the  most  revolting  barbarity.  On  several  occasions  they 
flayed  alive  the  prisoners  whom  the  fortiuie  of  war  had  thrown 
into  their  hands  ;  many  of  these  miserable  wretches  were  sawed 
asunder  between  two  planks  :  one  of  my  friends  was  buried  alive 
in  the  ground,  all  but  his  head,  which  served  as  a  mark  for  the 
savages  to  play  at  bowls.  One  might  fill  volmnes  with  the  atro- 
cities committed  on  both  sides  in  this  gi-aceless  war;  but  I  can 
affii-m,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  any  one,  that  we 
were  always  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards." — LiijkU  and  Shadoies 
of  ililitary  Life,  p.  282,  285-287. 
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importance  occui-red  on  the  Nivelle  during  the  i  of  considerable  ability.  Murray  found  that 
few  remaining  days  of  the  year  1813,  for  the  allied  the  morale  of  this  heterogeneous  coiys  d'armee 
army  had  need  of  rest  and  reinforcements.  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  that  fierce  jealousies 

While  the  grand  allied  army  under  Wellington     and  quarrels   were  raging    between  the  British 
had  been  gathering  all  these  laurels,  the  badly-  I  and  Spanish  soldiery,  and  between  the  latter  and 

the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian 

-jS^-1  =j|;^==  corps  in  our  pay.     Being, 

''        -=  =^-^     ^-=^  however,   ashamed    of    the 

"'"'  long    inaction   at   Alicante, 

^         Sir  John  Murray,  early  in 
t~        March  of  the  present  year 
(more  than  two  months  be- 
fore Lord  Wellington  com- 
menced his  brilliant  advance 
from  his  Portuguese  canton- 
ments),moved  into  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Castalla, 
drove  Suchet's  outposts  be- 
fore him,  and  placed  his  own 
advanced  post  about   Biar. 
In  April,  Suchet  took   tlie 
field   in   force,   and   on   the 
12th  marched  against  the  ad- 
vanced post  which  Sir  John 
Murray  had  established  in 
the  pass  of   Biar,  drove  it 
in,  and  captured  two  moun- 
tain   guns.      Then,  rushing 
organized  ex])edition  wliicli  had  been  sent  from     through  the  pass,  but  with  only  three  divisions 
Sicily  and  from  the  Balearic  Islands  to  the  coast  |  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  Suchet, 
of  Spain,  and  which  had  lieen  under  the  command  I  on   the   13th,  attacked   Sir  John   Murray,   who 
of  so  many  generals  in  a  short  space  of  time,  had  '.  had  chosen  and  occupied  an  excellent  position 
done  nothing  to  reflect  honour  on  British  arms.  \  \n  the  mountainous  country  of  Castalla,      The 


But  this  fault  lay  more  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  commanders  and  function- 
aries, and  the  bad  composition  of  most  of  the 
auxiliaries  or  meix-enaries  which  Loi-d  William 
Bentinck  had  sent  down  from  Sicily,  than  with 
the  British  generals  who,  one  after  the  other,had 
the  misfortune  to  command  such  troops  and  to 
serve  under  such  disadvantageous  and  perplex- 
ing circumstances.  There  was  failure — perhaps 
there  was  disgrace  :  but  this  gi-eat  consideration 
is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind— that  but  for  the 
presence  of  this  allied  force  on  the  eastern  coasts 
and  in  Catalonia,  Suchet,  the  most  successful  of 


French  reached  the  upper  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  a  close  steady  volley  from  the  British 
27th,  and  a  bayonet-charge  by  the  same  regiment, 
drove  them  down  again  with  considerable  loss. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  behaved  well,  and  sup- 
ported this  charge  of  the  27th,  which  so  disheart- 
ened Suchet  that  he  made  no  second  attemjit,  but 
retreated  immediately  through  the  pass  of  Biar, 
and  thence  by  the  road  by  which  he  had  advanced. 
Just  at  this  moment,  owing  to  some  absurd  ap- 
prehensions 0)1  the  pai't  of  Lord  'SA'illiani  Ben- 
tinck and  our  ministers  at  home,  that  Murat 
might  invade  Sicily  with  part  of  the  Neapolitan 


all  the  French  generals  in  the  Peninsula,  might  i  army,  and  place  that  island  in  jeopardy,  2000 
have  started  from  Valencia,  have  traversed  the  j  British  troojs  were  withdrawn  and  sent  "back  to 
breadth  of  Spain,  and  either  have  joined  Jourdan  Sicily.  At  the  end  of  Ma^-,  Sir  John  Murray 
and  King  Joseph  with  30,000  fighting  men  before  I  quitted  Alicante  by  sea,  and  carried  the  army 
the  disastrous  and  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria,  or  back  to  Catalonia,  to  besiege  Tarragona.  This 
have  joined  Soult  when  he  had  forced  his  way 
back  into  Spain  through  the  Pyrenean  passes, 
and  was  hammeriug  at  the  allies  in  order  to 
force  his  way  onward  to  Pampeluna.  After  tlie 
command  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  east  had  been 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  shuttlecock, 
it  was  given  to  Major-general  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray, who  was  considered  an  officer  of  spirit  and 


enterprise  ended  in  a  total  failure,  not  unattended 
with  disgrace.  Lord  William  Bentinck  now  ar- 
rived, and  took  the  command  of  this  unlucky 
ai-mv.  After  some  mananivring  and  a  very  little 
fighting,  Suchet  removed  the  French  garrison, 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Tarragona,  and  retreated  be- 
hind the  Llobregat.     This  was  in  the  middle  of 
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August.  The  allies  now  entered  the  desolate  city, 
and  made  the  convenient  port  of  Tarragona  the 
rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet.  Making  an  im- 
prudent advance,  Lord  William  Bentinck  sus- 
tained a  severe  check  at  Viliafranca  in  Septem- 
ber. Shortly  after  these  operations  his  lordship 
returned  to  his  political  and  diplomatic  duties  in 
Sicily.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
General  W.  Clinton,  who  found  this  allied  army 
of  the  east  doing  nothing  and  incapable  of  doing 
much.  When  Clinton  ])roposed  to  invest  Barce- 
lona the  Spaniards  refused  to  assist  him. 

In  other  quarters  nearly  every  day  of  this  year 
had  been  a  day  of  CTisis.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  1812, 
Bonaparte  found  that  conspiracies  had  broken 
out  even  in  his  capital  during  his  absence  in 
Russia  ;  that  in  many  parts  of  France  the  people 
had  testified  great  joy  at  the  several  times  falsely 
reported  news  of  his  death  ;  that  discontent  or 
absolute  disaffection  had  shown  itself  in  different 
directions,  and  among  various  classes ;  and  that 
some  of  his  marshals  and  generals  were  not  ex- 
empted from  the  suspicions  of  his  secret  police. 
The  new  conscriptions  were,  however,  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  the  militia  or  national 
guards  were  drafted  into  the  skeleton  battalions 
of  the  regular  army  ;  some  of  the  guards  and  other 
troops  were  immediately  recalled  from  Spain  ; 
the  sailors  of  the  useless  French  fleets  were  regi- 
mented and  sent  to  serve  on  land — no  possible 
mean.«i  were  neglected  to  swell  the  military  force, 
and  to  enable  the  foiled  conqueror  of  nearly  all 
Europe  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  one  tremendous 
and  decisive  campaign.  And  to  such  an  amount 
were  his  forces  swollen  that,  in  the  year  1813, 
Bonaparte  had  (counting  all  his  troops,  in  all 
(juarters,  and  of  all  services)  from  700,000  to 
800,000  men  under  arms.  Out  of  this  number 
he  collected  in  Germany,  early  in  the  spring,  an 
army  of  350,000  men. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  lost  little  time  in 
putting  his  armies  in  the  track  of  the  fugitive 
enemy.  He  took  the  field  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  that  horrible  winter,  and  flew  in  sledges 
over  the  snow  from  Petersburg  to  Wilna,  where, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1812,  his  now  concen- 
trated army  and  his  hordes  of  Cossacks  saluted 
him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  hurrahs.  From 
Wilna  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  two  grand 
divisions,  the  one  taking  the  direct  road  by 
Warsaw,  the  other  taking  the  road  by  Konigs- 
berg  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Prussia.  The 
majority  of  the  Poles  now  received  Alexander  as 
a  deliverer ;  the  Prussians,  with  so  many  wrongs 
to  avenge  upon  the  French,  welcomed  the  Rus- 
sians with  transports  of  joy ;  and  such  was  the 
national  enthusiasm  and  the  rage  against  Bona- 
partCj  that  no  attempts  of  the  Prussian  king  and 


government  could  possibly  have  prevented  or 
delayed  the  junction  of  the  Prussian  with  the 
Russian  troops.  General  Yorck,  who  commanded 
the  20,000  Prussians  who  had  been  sent  to  serve 
as  a  contingent  force  in  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
had  behaved  with  rare  sincerity  and  moderation. 
He  was  serving  against  his  will  and  against  the 
will  of  liis  sovereign,  he  was  serving  against  the 
dearest  interests  of  his  country  ;  and,  when  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  became  a  debacle,  he  was 
so  placed,  in  the  line  of  retreat,  that  if  he  liad 
only  moved  his  corps  the  French  loss  must  have 
been  still  more  frightfully  increased,  while,  if  he 
had  turned  his  arms  against  them  and  had  fallen 
upon  them  in  their  confusion — as  many  of  his 
officers  and  nearly  all  his  men  wished  him  to  do 
— not  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  French  fugi- 
tives that  afterwards  rallied  and  made  head  in 
Germany  would  have  escaped.  But  Torek  re- 
mained true  and  steady  to  the  treaty  which 
bound  his  master  to  the  French,  until  the  mo- 
ment when  his  sovereign  revoked  his  orders,  and 
declared  that  treaty  to  be  broken  V>y  Bonaparte. 
The  French  still  occupied  Dantzic,  Glogau,  Stet- 
tin, and  other  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder; 
they  had  30,000  men  near  Posen,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Berlin.  Frederick  William  was  in  a 
manner  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  and  most  of 
his  troops  were  scattered  in  the  midst  of  French 
cantonments  and  formidable  French  garrisons. 
Notwithstanding,  on  the  22d  of  January,  his 
Pi  ussian  majesty  suddenly  cpiitted  Potsdam  and 
repaired  to  Ereslau,  where  he  could  give  the 
hand  to  the  advancing  Russians,  and  correspond 
directly,  or  confer  personally,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

After  an  inteiview  with  the  czar,  Frederick 
William  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Dantzic  and  all  the 
Prussian  fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Odei-, 
and  retire  behind  the  Elbe  into  Saxony,  in  return 
for  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  stop 
the  march  of  his  victorious  armies,  and  remain 
behind  the  Vistula.  But  this  proposition  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  well  knew  that,  in  his  case,  to  re- 
cede was  to  fall.  On  the  28th  of  February,  or 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  rejection  of  his  proposi- 
tion by  P>ance,  Frederick  William  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
Russia.  This  treaty,  being  ratified  at  Kalisch, 
became  the  basis  of  the  sixth  coalition  against 
France.  By  the  treaty  Prussia  engaged  to  fur- 
nish 80,000  men,  without  counting  her  levees  en 
masse;  and  Russia  promised  150,000  men.  Aus- 
tria was  invited  to  join  the  league,  which  as  j'et 
jiroposed  little  more  than  the  liberating  of  all 
Germany;   but  the  court  of  Vienna,  though  it 
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increased  its  armies,  and  collected  an  imposing     clear  of  the  French  the  whole  of  Ponierania  and 
force  in  Bohemia,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  ;  Mecklenburg,  and  then  inundated   the  country 


])rofessed  a  desire  to  remain  neutral. 

The  Russians  now  blockaded  Dantzic,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Prussian  general  Biilow  and 
his  veterans.  Eugene  Beauharnais  fled  before 
the  allies ;  and  he  was  sorely  molested  on  his 
i-etreat  by  the  Prussian  insurgents  and  pulks 
of  Cossacks.     On  the  4th  of  Mai-ch,  Berlin  was 


C03c)ACKS. — 1,  Cossack  of  the  Line.     2,  3,  Cossacks  of  the  Don. — From  Military 

Cuatunu-3  of  Europ?.  and  Urauings  in  possession  of  the  Eitrl  of  Kiiiiiaird. 


evacuated  by  the  French  ;  even  Dresden  was 
evacuated  on  the  27th  of  March ;  and,  after 
having  reinforced  some  of  the  French  garrisons 
left  in  the  countries  from  which  he  had  fled, 
Beauharnais  rallied  behind  the  Elbe  with  about 
40,000  men.  But  every  day  brought  some  fresh 
proof  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  French 
were  held  throughout  Germany — brought  some 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  fire  was  at  last 
kindled  in  the  great  Teutonic  heart.  Fifty,  a 
hundred  insurrections  broke  out  simultaneously; 
and  day  and  night  the  cold  March  air  was  filled 
and  warmed  by  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  Ger- 
man students,  who  had  thrown  away  their  pens 
and  books  for  swords  and  muskets,  and  who 
were  calling  upon  all  classes— upon  every  man 
or  youth  of  the  Germanic  breed — to  follow  their 
example,  and  aid  in  expelling  the  oppressors  and 
demoralizers  of  their  country.  K6rnei-'s  "  Men 
and  Cowards,"  and  "Song  of  the  Sword,"  wrought 
more  miracles  than  the  "Marseillese  Hymn." 
Gei'many  had  slept  and  dreamed  for  an  unsea- 
sonably long  time,  but  her  wakening  was  sub- 
lime and  full  of  hope.     Ten  thousand  Cossacks 


on  the  Lower  Elbe.  This  carried  the  flames  of 
insurrection  into  other  states  and  popvilous  cities. 
Beauharnais  repulsed  the  Russian  division  of 
Wittgenstein,  dispersed,  on  the  5th  of  April,  a 
corps  of  observation  established  at  Magdeburg, 
threatened  the  road  to  Berlin,  and  stopped  for 
some  days  the  advance  of  the  allied  van.  After 
this  check,  however,  the  allies  advanced  and 
occupied  Leipsic.  Beauharnais 
had  been  rapidly  reinforced  by 
troo]is  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  from  Italy ;  and  now,  on 
the  25th  of  Ajiril,  when  his  step- 
father arrived  from  Paris,  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  was  defended 
by  a  force  far  superior  (numeri- 
cally) to  any  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam had  near  to  it.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  his  army  Bona- 
])ai-te  determined  to  resume  the 
ofl'ensive,  hoping  to  strike  a 
grand  blow  before  the  allies 
should  have  time  to  collect  their 
forces  in  one  great  head,  and 
by  a  single  battle  to  recover 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin.  Some 
of  the  Russian  generals,  in  com- 
mand of  divisions  whicli  had 
been  too  widely  scattered,  were 
taken  by  surprise ;  other  com- 
manders, both  Prussian  and 
Russian,  were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  know  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  2d 
of  May,  fought  and  won — but  not  without  im- 
mense sacrifices — the  battle  of  Liitzen.  On  the 
21st  he  attacked  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
again,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  well- 
contested  field  of  Bautzen.  But  in  both  these 
affairs  Bonaparte  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
defeat:  the  two  victories  led  to  no  decisive  result ; 
the  allies  retired  in  good  order,  losing  few  pri- 
soners and  no  guns.  Bonaparte  bitterly  com- 
plained of  this  ;  but  his  generals  observed  to  one 
another  that  these  were  no  longer  the  days  or 
the  troops  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Jena,  when 
one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a  war. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Great  Britain  made  her- 
self a  party  to  the  coalition,  or  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Prussia.'     Some  Eng- 


'  On  July  the  8th,  a  convention,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Convention  of  Peters walden,  took  place  1  etween  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  On  September  the  9th,  a  triple  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  ratified  at  Toplitz ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  October  a  preliminary  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Austria  was  signed  at  the  same  place. 
Tlie  court  of  Denmark  cnuld  not  yet  free  itself  from  its  French 
under  Tettenborn,  aided  by  the  insurgents,  swept  \  toils;  and  on  the  lOth  of  July,  when  the  French  had  gained  the 
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Iisli  officers  of  the  highest  rank  repaired  to  Ger- 
n<any  and  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  and 
abundant  assistance  was  promised.  The  best  pre- 
sent aid  we  could  give  was  to  find  full  emjiloy- 
nient  for  the  large  body  of  vetei-ans  still  left  m 
Spain.  This  was  understood  by  the  allies  ;  but 
Lord  Wellington  surpassed  all  the  expectations 
they  had  formed  of  him,  high  as  those  expecta- 
tions indubitably  were. 

The  allies  withdrew  both  from  Leipsic  and 
from  Dresden  :  and  Bona))arte  entered  the  fair 
capital  of  Saxony.  lie  now  consented  to  an  ar- 
mistice, which  was  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  June 
to  the  22d  of  July.  Austria  still  professed  good- 
will, and  an  anxious  wish  to  mediate;  and  Met- 
ternich  himself  hurried  to  Dresden,,  to  proffer 
his  good  offices,  and  to  act  with  the  whole  weight 
and  authority  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  pro- 
)iosed  that  the  French  should  entirely  evacuate 
(Jermany,  and  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the 
lioundary  of  the  French  empire  in  that  dn-ection. 
The  successive  revolutionary  governments  of 
France,  and  Bonaparte  himself,  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  Rhine,  the  A1])S,  the  Pyi-enees, 
and  the  seas,  were  the  natural  boundaries  of 
France  ;  Metternieh  did  not  ask  him  to  give  back 
Savoy  in  tlie  Alps,  or  his  vast  conquests  and  an- 
nexations beyond  the  Alps  ;  the  only  ]>oint  he 
insisted  upon  being  the  renunciation  of  every- 
thing beyond  the  Rhine.  But  Bona])arte  arro- 
gantl}'  and  resolutely  refused  either  to  give  uj) 
the  ground  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  Rhine, 
or  to  abandon  the  (Confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  French  com- 
Jiination  against  the  independence  and  security 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  all  Germany.  True  to 
his  old  practice,  when  Bona])arte  found  that  in- 
solence and  bullying  would  not  do,  he  tried  the 
effiicts  of  cajolery  and  temjjtation.  He  would 
not  think  of  ottering  or  promising  to  give  bick 
to  Austria  her  large  ami  rich  ]30ssessions  in  Up- 
])er  Italy  ;  but  he  tempted  her  with  the  ])romise 
of  Dalmatia  and  all  the  poor  and  rugged  Illyrian 
j)rovinces,  hinting  that  they  might  be  extended, 
both  inland  and  along  the  sea-coasts,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria's  ancient  foe.  the  Ottoman  em- 
l)ire.  Spurning  the  contemptible  bait,  Metter- 
nieh replied  that  things  had  come  to  that  ])ass 
that  Austria  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  she 
must  either  be  with   France  or  against  France. 


battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  when  tlie  star  of  Bonaparte 
seeniBLl  again  to  prevail,  and  while  tlie  congiess  of  plenipoten- 
tini-ies  were  assembled  at  Prague,  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance 
and  guarantee  between  France  and  Denmark  was  ratified  at 
Copenhagen.  It  could  not  but  happen  that  the  Danes  shoiild 
be  made  to  pay  afterwards  for  this  conduct  of  their  government. 
But  there  was  more  than  thi.s :  on  the  3d  of  September,  when 
Bemadotte  and  his  Swedes,  far  away  from  tlieir  own  frontiers, 
were  advancing  with  the  allies  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark declared  war  against  Sweden  ! 


Such,  however,  was  the  awe  in  which  some  of 
the  advisers  of  the  European  sovereigns  still 
stood  of  the  mighty  means  and  military  genius 
of  the  ruler  of  the  French,  that  conferences  for 
a  peace  were  resumed  at  Prague,  Bonaparte  en- 
gaging to  prolong  the  armistice  till  the  10th  of 
August  ;  nor  was  the  unmanly  and  now  irra- 
tional diffidence  fully  dissijjated  until  tlie  news 
of  Wellington's  great  achievement  at  Vittoria 
was  caiTied  through  Europe  and  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia.  The  dijilomatists  of  the  allied 
powers  then  sounded  a  higher  note;  the  armis- 
tice expired  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  Austria 
joined  the  allies. 

Months  before  the  declaration  of  Austria  the 
British  government  had  sent  very  imjwrtant  aids 
into  the  north  of  Germany  ;  it  called  upon  his 
majesty's  old  and  not  unattached  subjects,  the 
Hanoverians,  to  rouse  themselves  into  action  and 
join  the  common  cause  ;  it  furnished  with  a 
liberal  hand  money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores, 
clothing,  &e.,  not  only  to  the  HanoA-erians,  but  to 
the  Prussians,  and  also  to  the  Swedes,  who  were 
about  to  commence  operations  from  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Lord  Castlereagh's  brother, 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  (the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry), was  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war, 
charged,  on  the  part  of  his  .sovereign,  with  all 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Prussian, 
Swedish,  and  Hanoverian  armies.  Sir  Charles 
had  especial  letters  of  authorization  to  Berna- 
dotte  ;  and  during  the  natural  doubts  and  vacil- 
lations of  that  extraordinar}'  Frenchman,  that 
soldier  f)f  fortune  and  enthroned  man  of  the  re- 
volution, he  hardl}'  ever  quitted  him.  The 
Hanoverians  flew  to  tlie  arms  which  were  offered 
to  them  by  England  with  enthusiasm.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  immense  sujiplies  of  military  stores, 
our  government  allotted  ^'2,000,000  sterling  to 
sustain  the  operations  of  Bernadotte  and  his 
Swedish  army,  and  ^2,000,000  more  was  given 
as  a  direct  aid  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  At  the 
same  time  £500,000  was  granted  to  Russia,  in 
order  that  she  might  give  equipment  and  effici- 
ency to  her  fleet.  Upon  these  largesses  Russia 
undertook  to  raise  her  force  in  the  field  to  200,000 
men,  and  Prussia  to  raise  hers  to  100,000.  Even 
now,  but  for  English  money  and  English  credit, 
and  the  prom])titude  of  our  manufactories  in  ]iro- 
ducing  arms  and  all  the  materials  of  Avar,  the 
allies  would  have  failed  in  their  campaign. 

A  series  of  battles  Avas  fought  about  Dresden 
on  the  24th,  25th,  and  27th  of  August,  betAveen 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  one  side  and  the 
French  and  their  German  and  other  auxiliaries 
on  the  other.  Bonaparte  was  decidedly  success- 
ful. But,  in  rashly  ]iursuing  the  allies  into  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  Vandamme,  with  a  corps 
of  30,000  men,  was  cut  off  and  surrounded,  and 
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was  finally  made  prisoner  at  Kulm,  with  about 
8000  of  his  men.  Oudinot  was  beaten  at  Gross 
Beeren  by  the  Swedes  and  Prussians  commanded 
by  Bernadotte.  Ney,  who  was  sent  to  replace 
Oudinot,  only  succeeded  to  his  misfortunes,  being 
soundly  beaten  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  which 
was  fought  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  BlUcher,  too, 
was  now  taking  vengeance  for  all  he  had  suffered 
in  and  after  the  campaign  of  Jena.  On  the  Katz- 
bacli,  in  Silesia,  he  routed  the  French  opposed 
to  him,  and  dislocated  Bonaparte's  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  King  of  Bavaria  now  made  a  separ- 
ate peace  with  Austria  ;  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
ex-Grand-duke  of  Warsaw  was  more  steady,  but 
his  Saxon  troops,  like  the  rest  of  the  German 
auxiliaries,  began  to  desert  from  the  French.  At 
last,  after  a  painful  struggle  between  pi-ide  and 
necessity,   Bonaparte    turned    his  back    to    the 


Thk  JIaeket-pl.\i  k,   LKiisir,  iluriiig  the  Fair. 

allies,  and  began  his  retreat  ujioii  Leipsic  with  a 
dispirited  army.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes.  At 
licipsic  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand 
"Give  me  but  one  victory,"  said  he,  "and  Ger- 
many may  yet  be  saved  I"  He  fought  two  bloody 
battles  at  Leipsic,  but  neither  of  them  was  a  vic- 
tory for  him.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  first 
battle  took   place ;    it  was   fought  gallantly  on 


narrow  bridge,  or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges, 
the  allies,  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
French  rear,  burst  into  the  town,  and,  the  bridge 
being  blown  up  to  prevent  the  allies  from  pursuing 
those  who  had  already  passed  over  it,  25;()00 
Fienchmen,  caught  in  the  town  as  in  a  trap, 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
render as  j)risoners  of  war.  The  retreat  from 
Leipsic  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  The  French  army  was  completely 
disorganized.  On  the  1st  of  November  Bona- 
])arte  was  at  Frankfort.  But  he  could  find  no 
rest  at  any  place  on  German  soil.  At  last  he 
reached  the  Rhine,  and  passed  over  the  70,000 
or  80,000  men,  who  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  out  of  the  army  of  350,000  with  which  he 
had  opened  the  campaign  in  the  month  of  May, 
Having  placed  this  fragment  of  the  grand  army 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  Jate 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
November. 

About    80,000   men,    whom 
Bonaparte  had  left  behind  him 
in  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Dant- 
zic,  and    other    Prussian    for- 
tresses, all  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  a  little  sooner  or  a  litth? 
later.     Dantzic   held   out   the 
longest;  but  even  that  strong 
garrison    capitidated    on    the 
24th   of  December.     In  Paris 
the  humbled  conqueror  found 
none  but  gluomy  faces.     Of  a 
sudden  the  French  had  become 
weary  of  the  trade  of  war.    So 
long  as  victoi'v  and  conquest 
followed  the  standard  of  their 
emperor,  so  long  as  the  national  vanit}'  was  elated 
and  the  expense  of  the  war  supported  by  the 
countries  into  which  it  was   carried,  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  could,  with  a  wonderful  faci- 
lity, reconcile  themselves  to  the  tremendous  loss 
of  lives  and  of  limbs  ;  but  defeat,  reverse,  disgi-ace 
quickened  their  domestic   feelings,   made   tlieni 
ask  for  their  brothers  and  their  children,  and 
rendered,  for  the  first  time  since  tlie  revolution, 


both  sides,  but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  superi- J  the  war  odious   in  their  sight.     Tliey  had  ]we- 


ority  in  numbers,  and  the  French  were  )-epulsed 
and  driven  close  upon  tlie  ramparts  of  the  city. 
On  the  18th  the  second  battle  was  fought :  the 
French  divisions  soon  lost  ground ;  10,000  Saxons 
raised  the  patriotic  shout  for  Germany,  left  them 
in  a  body,  and  went  over  to  the  allies.  After 
this  nothing  remained  but  flight;  and  even  for 
flight  it  was  too  late  an  hour.  Bonajiarle  made 
Ills  dispositions  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the 
Rhine ;    but,  while  his  arm_y  was  filing  out   of 


viously  borne  neai'ly  twenty  years  of  almost  in- 
cessant war,  and  every  year,  every  sepai-ate  cam- 
paign, however  glorious  or  successful,  had  wit- 
nessed the  immolation  of  immense  numbers  ;  and 
all  this  they  had  borne  with  a  light  heart  and 
with  very  little  murmuring  —  JVos  enfans  sont 
morts  siir  les  champs  de  la  victoire,  et pour  hi  gloire 
de  la  France  [Our  children  are  dead  upon  the  fields 
of  victory,  and  for  the  glory  of  France] — but  one 
single  year  of  disaster  had  changed  their  tone,  and 


Leipsic,  on  the  morning  of  the   ]i)th,  by  a  long    now  it  was — Nos  mnyens,  nos  frcres,  nos  enfans 
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sont  sacrifies  a  Vambltlon  cPiin  tyran  [Our  rneaus, 
our  brethren,  our  cliildreu  are  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  a  tyrant].  The  suddenness  of  the 
chauge  is,  in  itself,  a  full  proof  of  Its  cause  and 
origin.  The  legislative  body,  which  had  so  long 
been  timid  and  submissive,  now  ventured  to 
mui-mur  and  remonstrate.  Bonaparte  rated  them 
in  his  peculiar  manner,  and  told  them  that  France 
had  more  need  of  him  than  he  had  of  France — 
that  in  three  months  all  their  enemies  would  be 
driven  from  their  territories,  or  he  would  be  dead. 

Although  some  men  had  reappeared  in  their 
secret  sessions,  who  both  felt  that  the  imj^erial 
throne  was  not  worth  three  months'  purchase, 
and  who  now  wished  its  overthrow,  the  senators 
voted  and  decreed  whatever  was  bidden.  They 
had  already  passed  a  decree  for  a  new  conscrip- 
tion of  300,000  men,  including  all  those  who  had 
escaped  the  conscriptions  of  former  years ;  and 
they  had  nearly  doubled  the  taxes.  But  the 
people  were  worn  out  by  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fices they  had  already  made :  their  newly-found 
repugnance  to  the  horrors  of  war  continued,  even 
to  the  evaporation  of  their  patriotism. 

Bonaparte  had  said  before  this,  that  rather 
than  give  up  Holland,  he  would  sink  it  under 
the  sea.  But  by  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  country  was  freed  from  his  intolerable  do- 
minion. Several  previous  attempts  had  been 
made ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
when  all  the  consequences  of  the  Russian  cam- 
jjaign  were  known,  an  extensive  insurrection  had 
been  planned  at  Amsterdam  in  favour  of  the  long- 
expelled  Prince  of  Orange.  This  spontaneous  and 
premature  popular  insurrection  was  quenched 
in  blood.  But  when  news  arrived  of  Bonapai-te's 
defeat  at  Leipsic,  and  of  his  ruinous  retreat 
thence,  the  Amstei'dam  confederates  and  other 
bands  of  patriots  resumed  their  labours.  At 
first  they  proceeded  with  great  caution  and 
secrecy ;  but  on  the  15th  of  November,  when  a 
portion  of  the  grand  allied  army  was  close  upon 
their  frontiers,  the  people  of  Amsterdam  rose  in 
a  body,  hoisted  the  Orange  colours,  and  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  that  house.  The 
French  authorities  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
city.  The  confederates  appointed  the  zealous 
Orangeist  (^ount  Styrura  governor  of  the  Hague 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the 
new  governor  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  name 
of  his  prince  announcing  the  happy  change.  So 
completely  had  the  country  been  drained  of  its 
native  troops  and  resources  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  that  it  had  been  annexed  to 
France,  that  Count  Styrum  and  the  confederates 
could  scarcely  muster  1000  Dutch  soldiers;  and 
they  had  no  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
military  stores,  artillery,  or  horses.  They  sent 
(le])uties  over  to  London   to  tell  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  that  his  nineteen  years  of  exile  were 
over,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment. Favoured  by  wind  and  weather,  this 
deputation  reached  the  British  capital,  where 
they  excited  a  fresh  joy  and  exultation,  on  the 
21st  of  November.  By  the  25th  the  Prince  of 
Oi'ange  liad  embarked  in  a  British  man-of-war ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  his  native  country  with  the 
assurances  of  the  British  government  that  every 
necessary  aid  should  be  given  to  him,  whether 
in  troops  or  arms,  money  or  military  stores.  The 
prince  entered  the  city  of  Amstei'dam  on  the  1st 
of  December.  In  their  reverses  the  French  com- 
mitted many  shameful  outrages.  Some  of  them 
fled  into  Belgium,  but  others  threw  themselves 
within  the  formidable  walls  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  the  foi'ma- 
tion  of  a  Dutch  army  ;  and  within  the  short  space 
of  four  months  25,000  men  were  raised,  armed, 
and  equipped. 

The  Swiss  authorities  had  entered  into  a  con- 
vention with  the  Austrian  generals  on  the  19th 
of  December,  engaging  to  allow  a  free  passage 
thi-ough  Switzerland.  Thus  the  eastern,  as  well 
as  the  southern  and  northern  frontiers  of  France, 
were  left  open  to  the  allies. 

Our  imperial  parliament,  assembling  much 
earlier  than  usual,  met  and  discussed  this  great 
crisis  of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember the  session  was  opened  by  the  prince- 
regent  in  person.  After  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
king's  continued  indisposition,  the  speech  from 
the  throne  jiassed  to  the  subject  of  the  great  and 
splendid  successes  with  which  his  majesty's  arms 
and  those  of  his  allies  had  been  blessed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

The  speech  was  received  with  universal  assent 
and  joy ;  the  voice  of  opposition  was  chaimed 
into  silence,  or  into  open  and  hearty  concurrence; 
so  much  unanimity  had  not  been  seen  in  parlia- 
ment for  a  very  long  time  ;  in  both  houses  the 
addx-esses  were  carried  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition. Lord  Castlereagh,  with  a  not  unbecoming 
national  j^i'ide,  detailed  some  of  the  exertions 
which  England  had  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  When  the  grand  campaign  of  the 
allies  began  in  the  north,  every  party  was  poor, 
and  needed  immediate  supplies  of  money ;  the 
great  arsenals  and  storehouses  of  Europe  were 
still  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  government  had  lost  no 
time  in  supplying  all  wants.  Independently  of 
the  glorious  services  of  our  own  army  in  the 
Peninsula,  independently  of  the  direct  aid  that 
had  been  given  to  S])ain  and  Portugal,  indirect 
aid  had  been  affbrded  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese armies  to  a  great  extent.  The  aid  which 
had  been  granted  to  Spain  alone,  during  the  last 
year,  in  money,  stores,  &c.,  amounted  to  about 
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^2,000,000  sterling.  During  the  last  two  years, 
Portugal  had  received  in  the  same  way  „£2,000,000. 
For  Sicily,  £400,000  had  been  voted ;  for  Sweden, 
who  had  well  earned  the  money,  £1,000,000. 
There  had  been  paid  in  subsidies  to  the  gi-eat 
allied  jjowers  nearly  £4,000,000.  Russia  had  re- 
ceived £2,000,000,  which  had  enabled  her  to  join 
the  common  cause  with  so  immense  an  army ; 
and  tlie  aid  given  to  Prussia  had  enabled  her  to 
double  the  amount  of 
the  force  for  which  she 
originally  jjledged  her- 
self, or  to  throw  into 
the  field  200,000  men. 
Austria,  upon  taking 
the  field,  had  been  ac- 
commodated with  bills 
of  credit  of  £1,000,000 
sterling,  together  with 
100,000  stand  of  aruis, 
and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores.  In  the 
]uere  article  of  small- 
arms,  in  addition  to  the 
great  expenditure  and 
waste  of  our  own  army, 
we  had,  in  the  coui'se  of 
the  year,  sent  500,000 
muskets  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  400,000 
to  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  subsidiary 
aid.  Wherever  a  go- 
vernment or  a  people 
had  stepped  honestly 
forward,  and  had  asked 

for  assistance,  it  had  been  prom])tly  given  by  Eng- 
land. This  prompitude,  and  this  display  of  our 
prodigious  resources,  which,  after  so  many  years 
of  war,  were  found  to  be  greatest,  most  matured, 
and  best  systematized  when  they  were  most 
needed,  had  encouraged  the  friends  and  dismayed 
the  enemies  of  Britain.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
])osed  that  the  war,  even  now,  could  be  terminated 
without  further  exertions  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  nor  would  his  lordship  calculate  that  tlie 
expenditure  of  the  next  year  would  fall  below 
the  standard  of  this  year.  In  round  numbers  he 
estimated  the  sum  uecessaiy  for  military  ex- 
penses on  the  Continent  for  the  year  1814  at 
£10,000,000,  namely,  £4,000,000  for  the  Penin- 
sula, and  £6,000,000  for  Germany,  &c.  During 
the  year,  the  entire  British  force  under  arms,  in 
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Lord  Castlereagh. — From  a  puitrju  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence 


all  parts  of  the  world,  exceeded  230,000  men ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  our  heavy  losses  in  tlie 
Peiunsula  and  among  the  Pyrenees,  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life  was  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the 
whole. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  de- 
crease, but  rather  to  increase  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  140,000  seamen  and 
31,000  marines  should  be  employed  for  the  en- 
suing year.  They  had 
turned  their  attention 
rather  tardily  to  that 
quarter;  they  had  been 
obliged  to  send  a  very 
large  fleet  into  the  Bal- 
tic, and  to  scatter  their 
ships  in  almost  every 
sea,  and  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ; 
but  now  ministers  had 
adopted  schemes  for 
sweeping  tlie  American 
flag  from  the  ocean. 

The  parliament  had 
been  assembled  early 
with  a  view  to  a  long 
prorogation.  It  was  on 
many  accounts  not  ad- 
visable that  a  popular 
assembly  should  con- 
tinue publicly  debating 
the  gi-eat  question  of 
war  and  peace  during 
the  last  critical  stages 
of  the  war;  but  what 
was  of  still  more  im- 
portance was,  that  ministers  should  be  relieved, 
for  a  short  season,  from  their  pailianientary 
attendance  and  toils,  and  be  so  enabled  to  de- 
vote an  exclusive  attention  to  the  last  act  or 
the  last  scenes  of  Bonaparte.  The  great  busi- 
ness in  hand  was  to  terminate  the  war ;  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  deal  with  other  Vjusi- 
ness  afterwards,  when  men's  minds  would  be 
less  agitated.  Upon  the  26th  of  December,  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house 
till  the  1st  of  March,  1814 ;  and  a  similar  mo- 
tion was  made  by  ministers  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds. 
In  both  places  some  strong  objections  were  taken. 
The  ministerial  motion  was,  however,  carried  in 
both  houses  without  a  division  ;  and  thus  the 
government  was  enabled  to  devote  its  whole  at- 
tention to  the  arduous  task  in  hand. 
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GEORGE    III. 

Closing  acts  of  tlie  war — Advance  of  Wellington  into  France — He  defeats  Soult  at  Ortliez — Louis  XVIII.  pro- 
claimed at  Bordeau.x.— Suchet  leaves  the  Peninsula  with  his  army — Soult  makes  a  stand  at  'i'oulouse — Battle 
of  Toulouse — Wellington  enters  the  town — Treacherous  sortie  of  the  French  from  Bayonne— They  take  Sir 
John  Hope  prisoner — Last  efforts  of  Bonaparte — Their  hopelessness — Manifesto  of  the  allied  powers  offering 
peace  to  France — The  conditions— Tlie  allies  close  upon  France — Bonaparte  continues  the  campaign — His 
successes  and  reverses— Paris  capitulates,  and  the  allies  enter  the  city — Eeturn  of  the  Bourbons  to  France — 
Provisional  government  appointed — Bonaparte  abdicate.? — He  retires  to  Elba — Treaty  of  peace  between  the 
allied  powers  and  France— Its  conditions — lleuinants  of  the  war — Holland  and  Belgium  cleared  of  French 
troops — Denmark  punishejl  for  its  adherence  to  Bonaparte — The  King  of  Sardinia  restored — Austria  resumes 
possession  of  Venice— The  pope  restored — Ferdinand  placed  on  the  Spanish  tlirone — The  congress  of  Vienna 
— Tidings  of  Bonaparte's  flight  from  Elba — The  war  measures  resumed — Bonaparte's  preparations  to  return  to 
France — His  march  to  Paris — His  preparations  for  a  fresh  warfare — He  commences  the  campaign— Engage- 
ments at  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras — Battle  of  Waterloo — Its  principal  movements — Final  and  entire  defeat  of 
Bonaparte — He  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  sou — The  exception  refused — Paris  occupied  by  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies — Tlie  Bourbons  resume  the  government — Bonaparte  attempts  to  escape  to  America — He  sur- 
renders to  Captain  Maitland — He  is  brouglit  to  England  in  the  Bellernphon — His  deatli  in  St.  Helena — Blood- 
less character  of  the  Bourbon  restoration — Deaths  of  Labedoycre,  Ney,  and  Mnrat — Temporary  occupation 
of  France  maintained  by  the  allied  powers — Exactions  made  upon  it  for  the  exjieiises  of  the  war — Lar^-e 
British  grants  for  the  support  of  the  allied  armies  in  Fra:ice. 


HE  ]ast  act  of  the  drama  was  pla^yed 
off  witli  wonderful  rapidity.  We 
8liall  adliere  to  the  course  we  have 
lately  followed,  and  give  precedence 
to  the  operations  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  and  the  British  army 
were  immediately  engaged,  for  these  events  ap- 
]iertain  most  to  English  history.  The  operations 
of  this  comparatively  small  army  had  lost  none 
of  their  importance  and  not  an  atom  of  their 
glory,  by  being  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  mightier  masses  of  the  allies  gathered  on  tlie 
Rhine  and  the  borders  of  Switzerland.  Welling- 
ton and  his  army,  moreover,  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  farther  advanced  on  the  soil  of 
France  than  any  of  the  allies.  Instead  of  send- 
ing reinforcements,  our  government  thought  it 
proper  to  recal  some  of  Wellington's  battalions, 
with  some  of  his  best  officers,  Thus,  at  the  close 
of  1813,  they  had  recalled  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
in  order  to  send  him  into  Holland,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  British  forces  gradually  collect- 
ing there.  They  appear  to  have  contemplated  a 
still  greater  reduction  of  the  noble  little  army 
which  had  revived  all  the  brightness  of  our  mili- 
tary fame,  and  given  to  it  a  new  illustration  ;  but, 
if  they  ever  seriously  entertained  this  unwise 
project,  they  yielded  to  the  remonstrances,  or 
rather  to  the  plain,  straightforward,  uncere- 
monious statement  of  facts  made  to  them  by 
our  great  captain. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  could  get  his  supplies, 
and  could  put  his  army  in  motion,  he  comiuenced 


a  series  of  operations  intended  to  drive  Mai-slial 
Soult,  not  only  from  his  entrenched  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Bayonne,  but  also  from  all  the  country 
on  the  left  of  tlie  Adour.  Early  in  February,  in 
spite  of  the  badness  of  the  weatlier  and  the  roads, 
he,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  movements  and 
partial  engagements,  drove  Soult  before  liim, 
making  him  abandon  the  Bidasoa  altogether, 
quit  his  entrenched  camp  and  cross  the  Gave 
j  d'Oleron,  an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th 
of  t'ebruary  he  fell  upon  the  mai'shal's  army,  con- 
I  centrated  at  Orthez,  i-outed  it,  and  pursued  it  to 
!  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
Wellington's  head -quarters  were  at  St.  Sever, 
beyond  the  Adour.  Tlirough  the  victory  of  Oi-- 
thez  and  this  rapid  advance,  the  French  garrison 
in  Bayonne  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
highroad  to  the  important  city  of  Bordeaux— a 
city  teeming  with  royalists  and  counter-revohi- 
tionists — was  tlirown  open  to  the  allies.  Sir 
John  Hope,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  imme- 
diately invested  Bayonne ;  and  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  was  detached  with  two  divisions  to  occupy 
Bordeaux.  On  the  arrival  of  Beresford  the 
mayor  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux, 
of  their  own  accord,  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  army  to  Vic  Bigorre,  and 
Soult  retreated  to  some  good  positions  at  Tarbes. 
It  was  thought  that  the  French  niarslial  would 
stand  and  iiglit  a  general  battle  here,  but  lie  did 
not,  continuing,  on  the  20th,  his  retreat  towards 
Toulouse,  whei-e  he  arrived  on  the  24th.     The 
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main  object  of  Soiilt's  movements  was  to  facilitate 
a  junction  with  Marshal  Suchet,  who,  through 
the  imbecility  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  the  want  of 
activity  and  daring  in  Copons  and  the  other  Span- 
ish generals  in  the  east,  had  been  allowed  to  with- 
draw 14,000  men  from  Catalonia,  in  addition  to 
another  force  of  from  8000  to  10,000  which  he  had 
previously  detached  into  France.  Seeing  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  keeping  him,  while 
there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  much  by  releasing 
him,  Bonaparte  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be  let  loose 
from  his  pleasant  prison-bower  at  Valengay,  and 
whisked  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  captive  king 
reached  Perpignan  on  the  22d  of  March,  and 
thei'e  absurdly  agreed  with  Suchet  to  allow  him  to 
withdraw,  not  only  the  forces  he  had  in  the  field, 
but  also  the  garrisons  he  had  in  the  forti'esses 
of  Catalonia,  which  garrisons  were  all  blockaded 
by  Spanish  troops,  and  very  near  the  capitulating 
point.  But  the  cortes  had  previously  resolved 
that  these  garrisons  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  France  with  their  arms ;  and  they  referred 
the   question   of  the  king's   unwise   agreement 


with  Suchet  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  declared 
in  the  strongest  manner,  that  the  said  garrisons 
in  Catalonia,  or  any  other  Frencli  force  whatso- 
ever, ought  to  be  allowed  no  capitulation,  except 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  prisoners  of  war. 
From  15,000  to    18,000  Frenchmen   were  shut 


up  in  these  garrisons ;  they  were  not  conscripts, 
but  for  the  most  part  veteran  troops,  with  a  spirit 
as  yet  unbroken  by  any  decisive  defeat;  and,  if 
Suchet  could  have  united  his  whole  force,  and 
have  brought  it  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  the 
eueiny  must  have  been  too  strong  for  Wellington, 
whose  forces  were  much  weakened  by  the  block- 
ade of  Bayonne  and  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux. 
Suchet,  however,  had  already  detached  10,000 
men  into  France,  and  he  was  finally  allowed  to 
move  off  with  the  14,000  disposable  men  he  had 
in  the  field.  From  the  defiles  of  Cat/ilonia,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  crushed,  or  reduced  to  the 
plight  of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  Marshal  Suchet 
marched  across  the  broad  isthmus  which  joins 
France  to  the  Pyrenees  and  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  April  before  he  reached  Nar- 
bonne,  and  then  he  halted.  He  had  still  a  very 
long  march  to  perform  before  he  could  join  Soult. 
Soult,  as  we  have  seen,  an-ived  at  Toulouse  on 
the  24th  of  March ;  on  the  27th  Wellington  was 
close  to  him,  in  front  of  Toulouse  ;  but  the  bi'oad, 
deep,  and  rapid  river  Garonne  flowed  between 
them,  the  best  passages  were  defended  by 
French  artillery,  and  the  English  pontoons 
and  other  means  of  carrying  over  troops, 
cannon,  and  stores,  were  very  defective.  It 
was  therefore  the  9th  of  April  before  Wel- 
lington got  the  allied  army  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garonne.  On  the  10th  was 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Toulouse.  Soult 
now  occupied  another  entrenched  camp  of  a 
very  formidable  description,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  on  a  range  of 
heights  between  the  river  Ers  and  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoc.  He  had  redoubts  and 
entrenchments, and  tremendous  tttes  de pont, 
both  on  the  river  and  on  the  canal,  which 
must  both  b'fe  crossed  by  the  allies.  Although 
Bonapai-te  had  made  very  large  drafts  upon 
Soult's  army  of  the  south,  to  strengthen 
his  own  army  in  Champagne,  the  marshal 
had  pretty  nearly  an  equality  of  numbers, 
while  in  artillery  he  had  a  gi-eat  superio- 
rity. According  to  the  best  calculation 
which  has  been  made,  Soult  had  not  less 
than  42,000  men,  while  Wellington  had  in 
British,  Germans,  and  Portuguese,  about 
30,000,  and  in  Spaniards  about  15,000. 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  April  (it  was  Easter  Sunday,  the  holiest  of 
all  Sabbaths,  a  day  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  church-bells  of  the  distant  vil- 
lages were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  matins 
and  early  mass)  the  columns  of  the  allies  began  to 
move  to  their  various  points  of  attack,  and  to  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  deadliest  scenes  that  war  can 
present.  Tlie  French  were  driven  from  all  their 
positions  and  entrenchments,  one  after  another. 
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Victory  could  not  be  gained  upon  such  ground, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  strong  woi'ks,  without 
great  loss :  600  of  the  allies  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
about  4000  were  wounded.  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 


culty in  striking  the  balance  of  loss:  Soult  con- 
fessed to  3200  in  killed  and  wounded;  and,  as  his 
people  had  fought  in  good  part  under  cover,  and 
had  not  contended  long  after  they  had  lost  their 
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View  of  Toulouse.— From  a  ijaiiiting  by  W.  Telbin. 


I'edoubts,  fortified  houses,  and  entrenchments,  it 
is  probable  that  his  array  suffered  somewhat  less 
than  the  allies.  Before  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria 
the  allies  were  established  on  three  sides  of  Tou- 
louse, and  the  French  were  driven  by  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  from  their  exterior  works  in  the  suburb 
on  the  left  of  Garonne  within  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  town. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  Soult  evacuated  Tou- 
louse by  the  only  road  which  was  yet  open  to 
him,  and  retired  by  Castelnaudry  to  Carcassonne. 
He  left  behind  him  in  the  toAvn  1600  wounded 
men,  three  generals  (Harispe,  Baurot,  and  St. 
Hilaire),  various  pieces  of  artillery,  large  quan- 
tities of  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Al]  these  were  taken  by  the  allies.  On 
the  12th  Wellington  entered  Toulouse,  to  the 
infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  thus 
relieved  from  the  dread  of  a  siege.  His  lordship 
found  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  flying,  and 
all  the  authorities  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  wearing  white  cockades  and  scarfs. 
And  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  English 
Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon 
arrived  from  Paris,  with  the  news  that  the  allies 
had  entered  the  French  capital,  that  a  provisional 
government  had  been  established  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  that  Bonaparte  had  abdicated 
at  Fontainebleau,  as  far  back  as  the  4th  of  April, 
or  six  days  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was 
fought. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  four  days  after  Soult's 
defeat  at  Toulouse,  General  Thouvenot,  who 
commanded  in  Bayonne,  chose  to  make  a  desper- 
ate sortie  upon  the  unprepared  allies,  who  had 


received  the  intelligence  from  Paris,  and  who 
believed  that  the  beleaguered  French,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  very  inactive,  had  the  same 
infoi'mation,  and  would  feel  the  inutility  and 
barbarity  of  shedding  more  blood  for  a  cause 
that  was  now  lost.  The  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Paris  had  been  communicated  to  Thouvenot 
by  General  Sir  John  Hope  the  day  before,  and 
judging  of  other  men  by  his  own  generous  nature, 
Hope  evidently  could  not  conceive  that  the 
French  general  could  be  capable  of  what  must 
now  be  considered  a  base  surprise,  a  savage  spite, 
and  a  wilful  shedding  of  blood.  The  investing 
forces  were  quiet  in  their  positions  and  canton- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  dreaming  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  own 
countries,  when  the  French,  long  before  it  was 
daylight,  sallied  from  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  in 
great  strength,  rushed  upon  the  village  of  St. 
Etienne,  and  upon  the  allied  pickets  in  the  cen- 
time, and  gained  some  momentary  advantages, 
bayoneting  the  surprised  men,  killing  Major- 
general  Hay,  and  wounding  Major-general  Stop- 
ford.  Sir  John  Hope,  ever  foremost  when  there 
was  danger,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  up 
in  the  dark  to  direct  the  advance  of  more  troops 
to  the  support  of  the  pickets.  He  was  presently 
sum-ounded,  his  horse  was  shot  vnider  him  and 
fell,  he  received  two  very  severe  wounds,  and 
before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  under  his 
horse  he  was  made  prisoner.  For  some  time  the 
opponents  could  only  distinguish  each  other's 
ranks  hj  the  flashing  of  the  muskets.  The  fight- 
ing was  very  severe ;  but  it  was  terminated  by 
British  bayonet  charges :  the  French  were  drivea 
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back,  the  little  ground  which  had  been  lost  was  all 
recovered,  and  by  seven  o'clock  our  pickets  were 
re-posted  on  their  original  points.  But  between 
killed  and  wounded  and  taken,  the  allies  had  lost 
800  men.  It  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
scarcely  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  French 
had  suflFered  at  the  least  as  severely.  This  was 
the  last  affair  of  the  war ;  but  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse was  the  last  real  battle,  and  the  winding- 
up  of  Wellington's  war-doings  with  Soult. 

We  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  in 
other  parts  of  France.  Of  his  old  array  the  Em- 
pei'or  of  the  French  had  upon  the  Rhine  no  more 
than  70,000  or  80,000  men  to  oppose  the  allies, 
who  advanced  upon  that  frontier  with  160,000 
men,  and  who  had  numerous  reinforcements 
coming  on  in  rapid  advance  through  Germany. 
The  new  conscription  remained  very  unpro- 
ductive, and  such  of  the  conscripts  as  were 
brought  in,  being  for  the  most  part  beardless 
boys,  were  of  small  present  value  in  war.  From 
Italy  not  a  man  nor  a  musket  could  be  drawn, 
for  Murat  had  joined  the  allies,  and,  with  the 
Austrians,  was  overpowering  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais.  No  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from 
any  other  part  of  Europe :  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  by  Bernadotte,  Bonaparte  had 
ceased  to  have  an  ally.  Some  of  his  counsellors 
and  advisers — some  of  the  ex-Jacobins — spoke 
of  the  marvellous  things  which  had  been  done 
by  the  population  in  1792-3,  when  France  was 
invaded  by  the  Prussians,  and  recommended 
levies  en  masse.  But  he  felt  the  difference  which 
existed  both  in  the  s])irit  of  the  French  people, 
and  in  the  spirit  and  number  of  the  allies  (things 
altogether  different  now  from  what  they  were  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  revolution).  He  had 
always  spoken  contemptuously  of  po])ular  risings, 
and  had  always  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  no 
insurgents,  no  levies  in  mags,  could  stand  against 
regular  armies,  if  those  armies  were  not  com- 
manded by  absolute  fools  or  traitors.  And  his 
utterly  despotic  and  military  form  of  government 
had  gone  far  to  diminish  the  capability  of  the 
population  in  this  respect,  and  to  break  the 
spi-ings  of  the  national  character.  The  people 
too,  from  the  habit  of  long  possession,  had  ceased 
to  dread  that  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  would 
be  torn  from  them  ;  they  no  longer  thought  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  of  necessity  im- 
plied the  restoration  of  church  property  and  the 
property  of  the  ai'istocracy — a  dread  which  made 
a  lai'ge  part  of  the  population  rush  to  arms  in 
1792.  Besides,  Bonaparte  detested  any  direct 
appeal  to  the  people.  On  the  23d  of  January  he 
again  conferred  the  regency  on  Maria  Louisa. 
Poor  Joseph,  the  fugitive  ex-King  of  Spain,  was 
iianied  lieutenant  of  the  empei'or  in  Paris.  On 
the  25th  of  January  the  emperor  quitted  Paris 


to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which 
was  now  collecting  in  Champagne,  in  the  plains 
of  which  the  two  armies  of  Schwartzenbei-g  and 
BlUcher  were  on  the  point  of  effecting  their 
junction.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  actual 
force  which  Bonaparte  headed  at  the  end  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February.  From 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  French  writers  ar- 
range their  narratives,  and  suppress  details  about 
junctions  and  reinforcements,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  Bonaparte  contested  the  interior  of  France, 
and  defended  the  a]:)proaches  to  his  capital  for 
two  months,  with  only  the  70,000  or  80,000  mcii 
whom  he  withdrew  from  the  Rhine.  But  this  is 
lidiculous.  After  deducting  from  the  ])reposter- 
ously  exaggerated  French  estimates  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  invaders,  and  after  adding  a  great 
man}'  thousands  of  men  to  their  estimate  of  the 
force  wliich  Bonapai-te  opjiosed  to  the  allies,  the 
facts  will  still  remain  that  their  force,  though 
far  more  scattered,  was  numerically  far  superior 
to  his,  and  that  the  defence  he  made  was  brilliant, 
and  even  marvellous.  The  genius  of  the  man 
seemed  to  revive  in  his  despair.  Now,  too,  he 
displayed,  as  he  had  done  in  his  early  Italian 
campaigns,  the  greatest  intrepidity  or  fearless- 
ness, exposing  his  person  in  nearly  every  affair, 
in  the  hottest  lire,  and  in  the  closest  and  most 
terrible  parts  of  the  fight. 

Long  before  the}^  approached  the  PJiine  (on 
the  9th  of  November,  1813)  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  put  forth  a  diplomatic  note  de- 
claring that  the  coalized  sovereigns  were  unani- 
mously agreed  as  to  the  weight  and  consequence 
which  France,  as  a  nation,  ought  to  hold  in 
Europe,  and  were  i-eady  to  leave  lier  in  possession 
of  what  she  called  her  natural  limits — the  lines 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  And 
nearly  a  month  after  this  (on  the  1st  December, 
1813),  when  Bonaparte  had  ordered  a  new  levy 
of  300,000  conscripts,  the  allied  powers  issued  at 
Frankfort  a  declaration  or  manifesto,  repeating 
their  offers  of  peace,  upon  condition  that  the 
French  should  remain  quiet  and  satisfied  with 
those  natural  limits,  which  were  wider  and  in- 
closed more  territory  than  had  ever  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Caulain- 
court,  who  in  1805  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Engliien,  who 
was  now  Duke  of  Yicenza,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  as  Bonaparte's  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies,  but  without  any  conditions  upon 
which  they  could  treat.  The  sovereigns,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine,  where  the  representatives  of 
Bonaparte  might  treat  w^ith  their  ambassadors, 
and  settle,  if  possible,  the  firm  basis  of  a  peace. 
Though  they  now  spoke  somewhat  less  distinctly, 
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they  seemed  still  to  offer  "those  natural  limits," 
whicli  France  would  never  cease  to  claim.  On 
the  5th  of  February,  this  congress  commenced 
its  deliberations  at  the  place  appointed.  Eussia 
was  represented  by  the  Count  Easoraowski ; 
Prussia,  by  the  Baron  Humboldt ;  Austria,  by 
Count  Stadion ;  England,  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
and  France,  by  Caulaiucourt.'  These  plenipo- 
tentiaries continued  to  assemble  and  hold  long 
and  repeated  conferences  until  the  middle  of 
March ;  the  demands  of  the  allies  and  the  con- 
cessions of  Bonaparte  fluctuated  according  to  the 
various  turns  and  events  of  the  campaign ;  but 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  military  opera- 
tions were  never  for  one  moment  suspended.  At 
first  the  demands  of  Caulaincourt  were  very 
high;  as  his  master  lost  gi-ound  in  the  field,  his 
tone  was  lowered ;  but  never,  until  the  very  last 
moment,  when  Bonaparte  was  absolutely  van- 
quished, and  when  a  vast  portion  of  the  French 
nation  was  declaring  for  the  Bourbons,  did  Cau- 
laincourt offer  such  concessions  as  would  have 
reduced  France  to  her  proper  dimensions. 

Without  alluding  to  the  army  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, which  had  held  its  ground  in  the  south 
for  months,  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  France  were  broken  through  weeks  before 
Bonaparte  quitted  Paris  to  take  the  field.  To- 
wards the  end  of  December,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  crossed  the  Ehine  near  Basle,  and,  traversing 
Switzerland  with  all  the  gentleness  he  had  pro- 
mised, invaded  Alsace  ;  other  Austriaus  followed, 
crossing  the  Ehine  near  Basle  and  Schaffhausen; 
and  some  of  the  allies  marched  through  Soleui-e, 
Berne,  and  Vaud  to  Geneva,  and  thence  by  the 
valley  of  the  Ehone  towards  the  great  French 
city  of  Lyons.  The  Eussian  army  of  General 
Wittgenstein  crossed  the  Ehine  near  Eastadt  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  and  spread  its 
pulks  of  Cossacks  far  into  France.  Blucher,  de- 
feating Marshals  Marmont  and  Victor,  threw  his 
Pi'ussians  and  the  troops  of  the  late  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Ehine  across  that  river,  at  three 
difierent  points  lower  down  the  river,  between 
Coblentz  and  Mannheim.  The  French  aban- 
doned an  entrenched  camp  and  nearly  all  their 
fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  without 
a  struggle ;  but,  as  most  of  these  troops  were 
kept  together  by  marshals  and  officers  of  repu- 
tation, they  must  either  have  j(nned  Bonaparte's 
army,  or  have  assisted  him  by  joining  those  de- 
tached corps  which  were  scattei-ed  over  a  wide 
surface  of  country,  to  disti-act  the  attention  of 
the  allies  or  to  secure  communications.  By  the 
middle  of  January  one-third  of  France  was 
invaded. 


'  Lord  Castlereagh  was  assisted  by  his  Ijrother,  General  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  (the  late  Marqiiis  of  Londonderry),  and  hy 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Cathcart. 


Bonaparte's  first  great  object  in  taking  the 
field  was  to  throw  himself  between  the  armies 
of  Schwai-tzeuberg  and  Bliicher,  to  prevent  their 
junction,  and  defeat  one  of  them  before  the  other 
could  get  to  his  assistance.  This  was  his  old  and 
unvaried  plan  of  operation,  and  his  rapidity  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  now  rendered  it,  for  a 
short  time,  rather  successful.  On  the  27th  of 
January  he  gave  the  allies  a  serious  check ;  on 
the  29th  he  beat  Blucher  at  Brienne ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  attacked  the  Prussians 
again,  and  with  some  advantage,  at  La  Eothiere; 
but  on  the  1st  of  February  he  was  himself  de- 
feated with  terrible  loss  at  La  Eothiere,  by  col- 
umns of  Prussians,  Austrians,  Eussiaus,  and 
Bavarians.  On  the  17th  of  February  he  gained 
some  trifling  advantage  over  Schwartzenberg 
near  Nangis ;  for  more  than  two  months  he  held 
at  bay  the  various  armies  of  the  allies  :  but  the 
odds  were  too  many  against  him.  By  a  bold 
movement  he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies  ;  but  the  allies  mai'ched  upon  Paris,  and 
after  a  stubborn  resistance,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  defence  which 
protected  that  city  on  the  north-eastei'u  side. 
The  empress  had  left  it  for  Blois,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  the  30th,  quitted 
Paris  also.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  glided 
between  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  and  the 
capital,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  heights 
in  front  of  Pai^is  ;  but  he  was  driven  back  under 
the  walls  of  that  city,  and  then  he  asked  for  an 
armistice.  This  led  to  the  immediate  capitulation 
of  Paris,  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  entered  on  the  31st,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  Parisians,  and  a  wondrous 
waving  of  white  handkerchiefs,  and  a  .shouting 
of  Vivcnt les Allies  !  Viventles  Boitrbons!  Bona- 
parte now  came  fleeing  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital ;  but  he  came  too  late :  Pai'is  was  al- 
ready in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  allies. 
Several  of  his  old  generals  now  told  him  the  un- 
palatable truth  that  he  ought  to  abdicate,  as  the 
conferences  at  Chatillon  had  been  broken  up, 
and  as  the  allied  sovereigns  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  He  hurried 
into  the  gloomy  old  palace  of  Fontainebleaii, 
which  not  long  since  had  been  the  prison  of  the 
pope,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile  the  counter-revolution  went  on  in 
Paris,  and  in  other  towns  in  France,  at  the 
charging  pace.  Many  preparations  had  been 
made  for  it  while  Bonaparte  was  contending 
against  the  allies  in  Champagne  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  On  the  21st  of 
February  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  had  been  the 
first  of  the  royal  family  to  emigrate,  arrived  at 
Vesoul,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand  allied 
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army,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  telling  the 
French  people  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
\vas  at  hand ;  that  the  brother  of  their  king  had 
arrived  among  them ;  that  there  should  be  no 
more  tyranny,  no  more  war,  no  more  conscrip- 
tions ;  and  this  proclamation  being  sent  to  Paris, 
had  been  printed  at  a  private  press,  and  pretty 
widely  distributed.  On  the  12th  of  March  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  had  entered  Bordeaux.  On 
entering  Paris  the  Emperor  Alexander  went 
straight  to  the  mansion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
there,  for  the  present,  took  up  his  abode.  On  the 
next  day  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwart- 
zeuberg.  Prince  Li chten stein,  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  and  some  other  generals  and  diplomatists 
of  the  allies,  assembled  in  Talleyrand's  house, 
and  opened  conferences  with  him  and  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  be  given  to  tlie 
question  which  had  been  so  incessantly  asked 
throughout  Paris  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January — QvJen  pense  M.  de  Talleyrand  ? 
Talleyrand  now  thought  that  it  was  the  end  of 
the  end.  He  readily  agreed 
with  the  allied  sovereigns 
that  it  would  be  insanity  to 
treat  with  Bonaparte,  and 
that  the  best  assurance  of 
peace  for  Eui-ope,  and  the 
greatest  blessing  for  France, 
would  be  the  immediate. re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons, 
with  a  mild  and  limited  form 
of  govei-nment.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  the  .senators  assem- 
bled under  the  presidency  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  rapidity  equal- 
ling that  of  some  of  their 
emperor's  hite  marches,  to 
pronounce  and  deci-ee  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  con- 
sequence of  sundry  arbitrary  acts  and  violations 
of  the  constitution,  and  by  his  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  allies  upon  honourable  conditions,  had 
forfeited  the  throne  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance established  in  his  family;  and  that  the 
people  and  the  army  of  France  were  freed  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  A  provisional 
government  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  Tal- 
leyrand, Dalberg,  Beurnonville,  and  some  others. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, all  the  members  of  the  corps  Ugislatif 
who  chanced  to  be  in  Paris  assembled  in  their 
house  or  chamber  on  the  .3d  of  April,  and  as- 
sented to  the  decree  of  the  senate.  Marshals 
Ney,  Berthier,  Lefebvre,  Oudinot,  Macdonald, 
and  Bertrand,  waited  upon  Bonaparte  at  Fon- 
taiuebleau.    Ney,  who  was  deinited  to  speak  for 


them  all,  recommended  an  immediate  abdication. 
Maret  and  Caulaincourt  were  present,  and  could 
not  deny  that  this  step  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice.  "Is  this  the  advice  of  the  generals?" 
said  the  fallen  emperor.  "Yes,  sire,"  replied 
Ney.  "Is  it  the  wish  of  the  army?"— "Yes, 
sire,"  was  Ney's  answer.  Bonaparte  immediately 
retired  and  signed  an  act  of  abdication.  In  this 
iirst  act,  however,  there  was  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  the  empress  and  his  son. 
By  a  second  act,  which  was  forced  upon  him  by 
his  marshals,  the  provisional  government,  and 
the  allies,  he  renounced  unconditionally  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  Emperor  Alexander  proposed  that 
he  sliould  retain  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  revenue 
of  6,000,000  of  francs  to  be  paid  by  France.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and 
Britain,  though  no  party  to  the  original  treaty, 
and  not  quite  approving  of  it,  afterwards  con- 
sented to  accede  to  it.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
Bonaparte  left  Fontaiuebleau  for  his  Mediter- 
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The  Palace  of  Fontainebleau. — From  Aiieixlotes  of  Fontaiuebleau. 


ranean  island.  At  Frejus  he  embarked  in  an 
English  frigate.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  ]May,  that 
the  Undaunted  arrived  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  the 
humble  capital  of  his  miniature  empire.  On  sur- 
veying his  new  dominions  from  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  highest  hills,  whence  the  sea  was  visible 
all  around  him,  it  is  said  that  he  shook  his  head 
with  affected  solemnity,  and  exclamed  in  a  ban- 
tei'ing  tone,  '■'■Eh  !  il  faut  avoiier  que  mon  He  est 
hien 2ietite!''''  [Ah!  it  must  be  confessed  that  my 
island  is  a  very  little  one].  But,  if  the  allies  had 
taken  the  map  of  the  world,  and  had  carefully 
studied  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place 
where  the  most  dangerous  of  men  should  haA-e 
the  most  opportunities  of  corresponding  Avith 
his  friends,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  should 
have  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  attempting 
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new  mischief,  they  conhl  not  have  found  a  i^lace 
so  suitable  as  the  isLind  of  Elba. 

Ou  May  the  3d,  two  days  before  Bonaparte 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  Porto  Ferrajo,  poor 
Louis,  who  had  been  haj^pier  with  his  books  and 
chosen  friends  in  his  English  country-house, 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Paris. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  signed  at 
Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  France, 
as  represented  by  lier  restored  monarch.  The 
treaty  secured  to  France  the  integrity  of  its 
boundaries  as  thej^  existed  on  January  1,  17!)2; 
and  it  even  granted  (in  order  to  improve  and 
strengthen  these  boundaries)  certain  augmenta- 
tions of  territory  on  the  side  of  Germany,  on  the 
side  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy.  The 
contracting  parties  agi'eed  that  an  increase  of 
territory  should  be  given  to  Holland ;  that  the 
lesser  German  states  should  be  independent,  and 
united  by  a  Germanic  federal  league ;  that  Swit- 
zerland should  continue  to  enjoy  its  independence 
under  the  government  it  had  chosen  ;  and  that 
Italy  (beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nion, which  was  to  be  restored)  should  be  com- 
l)Osed  of  sovereign  independent  states.  Of  the 
two  g]-eat  .stumbling-blocks,  the  Cape  and  Malta, 
which  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  previous 
negotiations  with  England,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  been  secured  to  the  British  crown  by 
a  sejiarate  treaty  with  Holland ;  and  by  this  pre- 
sent treaty  of  Paris,  the  island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  were  admitted  as  belonging  of  right 
to  Great  Britain.  But,  on  her  part.  Great  Bri- 
tain bargained  and  agi'eed  to  give  back  to  France 
all  the  colonies,  factories,  &c.,  possessed  by  her 
in  1792,  with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
and  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
bound  herself  to  restore  several  islands  and  co- 
lonies to  Spain,  who  was  incapable  of  keejjing 
them.  Pondicherry  was  of  course  given  back  (to 
become,  if  time  and  accidents  should  serve,  a 
hot-bed  of  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  war) ;  and 
France  was  to  enjoy  all  the  facilities  of  commerce 
with  our  Indian  empii-e  which  the  British  govern- 
ment granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations,  only 
binding  herself  on  her  part  not  to  erect  any  foi-ti- 
fications  in  the  establishments  restored  to  her  in 
that  country.  Her  former  lights  of  fishery  on 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  &c.,  Avere  all  to  be 
restored  as  they  were  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Por- 
tugal, our  ally,  was  to  give  iip  to  France  all  that 
she  held  of  French  Guiana,  itc.  As  the  best  test 
they  could  ofer  of  their  moderation,  as  the  best 
jn-oof  they  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
repeated  declarations  that  they  meant  no  ill  to 
France,  that  they  waged  war,  not  against  the 
French  people,  but  only  against  Bonaparte,  the 
allied  powers  agreed  that  their  armies  should 
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evacuate  the  French  territories,  and  that  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  should  all  be  restored  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
France  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  foreign 
armies,  and  left  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  As 
far  as  regarded  France,  the  arrangements  of  this 
treaty  of  Paris  were  considered  as  final;  but 
there  remained  to  be  made  other  settlements  of 
the  most  extensive  and  com]ilicated  kind;  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  required  re-organization, 
and  her  past  misfortunes  and  bitter  sufferings 
demanded  some  jireconcertcd  defences  and  guar- 
antees for  the  future  :  and  it  was  therefore  agreed, 
in  a  S]ieci;d  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  all 
the  powers  engaged  in  the  late  war  should  send 
plenijjotentiaries  to  a  congress  to  be  holden  at 
Vienna,  for  the  object  of  com])leting  the  j^acific 
dispositions  of  the  present  treaty,  and  of  prevent- 
ing, as  far  as  human  policy  could,  the  recurrence 
of  war  and  devastation. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  inferior  and 
dependent  operations  of  arms,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  governments  of  the  Con- 
tinent. First  for  Holland  and  Belgium  : — Eer- 
nadotte,  Avith  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes  and 
Germans,  reached  Cologne  in  Germany,  and 
pushed  forward  some  troops  into  Holland,  to 
reduce  some  of  the  strong  fortresses  which  the 
French  still  held,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  weak 
English  force  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Several 
of  these  places  surrendci-ed  upon  summons ;  but, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  Graham,  in  attempting  to 
carry  by  escalade  and  storm  the  formidable  woi-ks 
of  Bergen-o])-Zoom,  was  rejiulsed  with  a  lament- 
able loss.  The  French  game  was,  however,  up 
in  that  country;  and  the  corps  of  General  Win- 
zingerode  soon  pushed  forward  into  Belgium  as 
far  as  the  field  of  Waterloo.  When  Belgium  was 
entirely  freed  from  French  troops,  the  country 
was  left  under  the  military  government  of  the 
Austrian  general  Vincent;  and  at  first  it  was 
imagined  that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  reclaim 
these  old  hereditary  dominions  of  his  house.  But 
Austria  had  had  quite  enough  of  these  distant 
and  disconnected  and  generally  discontented  sub- 
jects; and  had  resolved  to  give  up  all  Belgium 
rather  than  involve  hei'self  in  fresh  troubles  b}' 
asserting  her  old  sovei'eignty.  The  Belgians,  if 
left  to  themselves,  were  far  too  weak  to  resist  their 
neighbours  the  French  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
conceived  by  the  allies  that  tlie  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  Europe  and  for  Belgium  itself 
would  be  to  unite  that  country  to  Holland,  imder 
the  mild  and  constitutional  government  of  the 
house  of  Orange.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
Sovei-eign  of  the  Netherlands  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  the  Prince-regent  of  England,  resign- 
ing all  the  rigiits  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  getting  back  Demerara,  Esse- 
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quibo,  Berbice,  the  immense  island  of  Java,  tlie 
i-ich  islaud  of  Sumatra,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
the  colonies  and  settlements  we  had  taken  from 
them,  whether  in  the  West  or  East  Indies,  except 
the  setllenients  in  Ceylon. 

The  magnanimity  which  was  shown  to  France 
was  not  extended  to  her  weak  ally  Deninark. 
The  conduct  of  that  court  nearly  all  through  the 
war  had  been  calculated  to  leave  hostile  feelings 
iu  the  mind  of  England  and  of  other  powers. 
Denmark  was  to  be  punished  for  her  obstinate 
adherence  to  Bonaparte,  and  Sweden  was  to  be 
rewai-ded  for  the  exertions  she  had  made  in  the 
common  cause  at  the  critical  moment.  To  bring 
the  Frenchman,  Bernadotte,  into  the  field,  and  to 
keep  him  there,  the  allies  had  j^romised  to  annex 
Norway  to  his  dominions.  The  fortunate  Gascon 
had  himself  pretty  \vell  secured  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  by  conquering  a  good  part  of  Den- 
mark in  the  autumn  of  1813,  and  by  imposing 
his  own  convention.  A  party  among  the  Nor- 
wegians aimed  at  a  separate  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  offered  some  .slight  resistance ;  but 
at  a  general  diet  of  the  nation,  a  great  majority 
voted  (on  20th  October)  for  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Sweden,  with  the  proviso  and  condition  that 
their  constitution  .should  be  ])unctually  observed. 
As  some  continental  gratification  to  the  royal 
family  of  England  and  Hanover,  their  ancient 
home  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  raised  to  the 
titular  dignity  of  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of 
his  Britannic  majesty;  but  with  the  Salic  bar  to 
the  succession  when  it  should  fall  to  a  female. 

While  Murat  had  been  co-operating  with  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Bellegai'de  in  driving 
Beauharnais  out  of  Lombardy,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  with  a  mixed  armament  of  English, 
Sicilians,  Calabrians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  &c.,  had 
gained  possession  of  Genoa,  the  French  garrison 
having  capitulated  on  the  IStli  of  April.  A  fev/ 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  viceroy  Beau- 
harnais, who  had  been  obliged  to  conclude  a  con- 
vention with  the  Austrians,  Marshal  Bellegarde 
took  possession  of  Milan  ;  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral. Count  Bubna,  then  marched  into  Turin,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  and  declared  the  intention 
of  the  allies  to  restore  that  countiy  and  Savoy 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
liis  Sardinian  majesty  entered  Turin  and  estab- 
lished his  government  on  the  old  basis.  Not  one 
member  of  the  continental  coalitions  had  adhered 
more  steadily  and  faithfully  to  his  engagements, 
or  had  suffered  more  severely  from  them.  The 
allies  had  resolved  that  he  should  now  receive 
.some  reward,  and  that  the  territories  of  the 
Genoese  republic,  which  joined  Piedmont,  and 
which  shut  that  fine  and  pi'oductive  country  fi-om 
tiie  sea,  should  be  united  to  his  dominions.  Few, 
very  few,  of  the  Genoese  complained  of  this  at 


the  time ;  and,  iu  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
the  last  murmur  of  discontent  had  almost  died 
away,  the  Genoese  people  having  found  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Piedmoutese,  were  gainers  by  the 
incorporation.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
future  prospects  of  Italy  if  the  King  of  Sardinia 
had  gotten  more,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
had  gotten  less.  In  addition  to  his  old  possessions 
in  Lombardy,  Francis  laid  his  hand  ujjon  Venice, 
which  had  only  been  his  for  a  shoi't  period,  and 
by  virtue  of  a  foul  treaty  with  France,  and  upon 
other  cities  and  states  which  had  never  been  his 
at  all,  as  Brescia,  Cremona,  Guastalla,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  &c.  Having  then  nothing  to  hope  from 
his  further  detention,  Bonaparte  had,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  sent  an  order  to  Fontainebleau  that 
the  pope  should  leave  that  place  the  next  day 
and  return  to  Italy.  Pius  VII.  set  off"  accom- 
panied by  an  escort,  and  was  taken  by  slow  jour- 
neys back  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
received  by  all  the  populace  and  by  the  devout 
Catholics  of  all  classes  with  rapturous  joy. 

Murat,  agitated  by  doubt  and  dread,  suspecting 
his  new  ally  Austria,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
suspected  by  her,  distrusting  most  of  his  Neajio- 
litan  generals,  and  alarmed  at  the  Carbonari,  who 
were  crying  for  a  constitution,  and  at  the  plots 
and  movements  of  the  royalists,  who  were  calling 
for  the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  returned 
rather  hastily  to  Naples,  withdrawing  his  garrison 
fi'om  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  rein- 
forcing his  gan-ison  at  Ancona,  and  leaving  some 
of  his  troops  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of 
the  Chui'ch.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  pope 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  and  re- 
stored the  old  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
popular  joy  was  ecstatic. 

Few  of  these  restored  governments  were  good, 
but  that  of  Spain  was  the  worst  of  them  all, 
though  probably  not  worse  than  the  regimen  of 
the  Spanish  cortes  and  liberales  would  have 
been,  if  circumstances  and  the  temper  of  the 
army  and  people  had  allowed  them  to  continue 
in  possession  of  their  power.  Between  them  and 
the  royalists  and  religious  bigots  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  force,  and  the  bigots  and  the  i-oyalists 
proved  the  stronger.  On  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  May,  General  Eguia,  a  fierce  royalist,  seized 
all  the  liberal  members  of  the  cortes  that  he 
could  find  in  Madrid,  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
The  whole  body  fell  helpless,  unresisting,  and 
unlamented  by  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
Ferdinand  entered  his  capital,  and  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm, inferior  in  degree  only  to  what  had  been 
displayed  by  tlie  Italian  peasanti-y  and  the  popu- 
lace at  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope. 

The  legislative  measures  of  this  short  parlia- 
mentaiy  session  arc  of  little  historical  importance. 
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The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  whole 
amount  of  supplies  exceeded  £75,600,000.  The 
session  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  by  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  The  autumnal  session 
presented  no  matter  of  great  interest.  It  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  November  by  the  speech 
from  tlie  throne,  which  was  again  deli/ered  by 
the  regent  in  person  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
the  houses  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  February 
next.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  proceeded  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  to  Louis  XVTII. 

The  great  congress  of  Vienna 
began  to  assemble  at  the  opening 
of  the  year ;  and  in  the  month  of  January  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  repaired  thither.  Our  par- 
liament re-asserabled  in  February.  The  opposi- 
tion, which  had  already  expi-essed  a  strong  and 
indignant  disapprobation  of  the  forcible  transfer 
of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  now  cen- 
.sured  with  equal  severity  the  annexation  of  the 
worthless  republic  of  Genoa  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Parliament  had  got  over 
these  matters,  and  was  discussing  subjects  of 
home  policy,  regulating  the  reduction  of  the 
militia,  &c.,  as  if  all  fears  of  war  were  over,  when 
England  and  Euro])e  were  startled,  as  at  a  thun- 
der-cla]i,  by  the  intelligence  tluit  Bonaparte  had 
escaped  from  his  narrow  insular  dominion,  to 
repossess  himself  of  his  old  French  empire.  An 
address  to  the  regent  was  carried  in  both  houses 
without  any  division  upon  it ;  and  the  nation  at 
large  felt  as  strongly  as  parliament  that  nothing 
was  left  for  England  to  do  but  to  draw  the  sword 
again,  and  never  sheathe  it  until  Bonaparte 
should  be  consigned  to  some  safer  place  than 
Elba  The  parliament  continued  sitting  till  the 
battle  of  W^erloo  falsified  the  sinister  prophecies 
of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  new  wai-, 
because  it  would  be  as  long  as  the  last.  Sub- 
sidies, or  aids  in  money  given  under  other  names, 
were  voted  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  budget  of 
the  year  was  raised  to  very  nearly  £90,000,000. 
The  astounding  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba 
was  announced  to  the  dijjlomatists  of  Europe  sit- 
ting in  congress  at  Vienna  by  Talleyrand.  There 
wa-s  no  hesitation  there  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  representatives  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns immediately  agreed  to  join  their  forces 
again,  in  order  to  frustrate  Bonaparte's  attempt, 
and  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris.  On 
the  13th  of  March  the  ministers  of  the  eight 
powers  assembled  at  Vienna,  including  the  min- 
isters of  the  King  of  France,  signed  a  ]3aper,  by 
T.^hich  they  declared  Napoleon  Bonaparte  an  out- 
law, a  violator  of  treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  woi-ld,  and  delivered  him  over  to 
public   vengeance   {vindicte  pubUque).     It   was 


very  soon  agreed  that  Britain  should  furnish 
125,000  men,  Austria  300,000,  Russia  225,000, 
Prussia  236,000,  the  various  states  of  Germany 
150,000,  and  Holland  afterwards  agreed  to  fur- 
nish 50,000.  On  the  23d  of  March,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  make  no  separate  peace,  and  to  conclude 
neither  cessatio)i  of  hostilities  nor  any  convention 
whatever,  except  by  general  consent.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  four  days  after 
signing  this  treaty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left 
Vienna,  in  order  to  examine  the  military  state 
of  affairs  in  Belgium,  which  country',  as  of  old, 
was  quite  sure  to  be  the  first  battle-field.  He 
arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the  4tli  of 
April;  and,  rapidly  as  he  had  travelled,  lie  had 
found  time  to  observe  the  condition  and  spirit  of 
several  bodies  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  essential  points  of  the  famous  escapade 
from  Elba  are  soon  told.  If  Bonaparte  had  ever 
gone  thither  with  the  intention  of  stopping,  he 
had  changed  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He 
had  not  been  one  month  in  the  island  ere  lie 
commenced  a  secret  but  moat  active  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy. 
This  correspondence  became  still  more  active  as 
his  friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return 
of  the  Fi-euch  prisoners  of  war  from  Russi.-i, 
Poland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  Spnin,  «S:c., 
and  related  that  the  tem])er  of  these  veterans 
was  unchanged,  that  their  devotion  to  glory  anrl 
to  their  emperor  was  as  great  as  evei\  Several 
of  these  returned  prisoners,  men  as  well  as  ofli- 
cers,  passed  over  from  time  to  time  to  Elba,  to 
offer  their  services  to  enter  his  guard,  and  to 
speak  of  the  attachment  of  their  comrades  to 
their  old  chief,  and  of  their  contempt  for  the 
Bourbon  king,  who  could  not  mount  a  horse,  and 
who  was  a  great  discourager  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, as  he  wanted  nothing  but  peace.  From 
the  day  of  his  departure  there  had  been  an  inces- 
sant activity  among  his  partizans  both  in  France 
and  Italy.  He  wrote  to  Mui-at,  who  was  still 
powerful  and  still  a  king,  to  tell  him  that  the 
lion  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleejsing  !  Murat  jjre- 
pared  for  the  reveiller.  This  brave  dragooner 
had  no  political  steadiness  or  courage;  he  con- 
ceived that  his  brother-in-law  must  prove  the 
stronger  in  the  new  contest,  and  he  engaged  to 
march  against  his  recent  allies,  the  Austrians,  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  that 
Napoleon  embarked  with  a  body  of  about  1000 
men,  composed  of  some  of  his  old  guards  who 
had  followed  him  to  Elba,  of  some  Italians  and 
Elbese,  some  Corsicans  and  others,  comprising 
about  200  dragoons  and  about  100  Polisli  lancers, 
with  saddles,  but  without  horses,     Oa  the  1st  of 
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March  he  landed  at  Cannes,  a  short  distance  fi-oni 
Frejus.  The  Proveugals  neither  welcomed  him 
nor  attempted  to  oppose  him.  Thei-e  were  no 
king's  troops  in  the  neighbonrhood.  He  hurried 
thi'oiigh  Pi-ovence  into  Dauphiny,  "the  cradle 
of  the  revohition  ;"  and  there  the  people  began 
to  flock  round  his  standard.  Still  no  troops 
joined  him,  and  he  felt  uneasy.  It  was  at  Gre- 
noble that  the  first  defection  in  the  army  took 
])lace :  Colonel  Charles  Labedoyere,  who  had 
been  promoted  by  Lonis  XVIII.,  and  who  was 
now  in  command  of  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line, 
joined  the  emperor.  The  rest  of  the  march  to 
Paris  was  a  triumphant  one :  the  Bourbons  were 
abandoned  by  the  whole  army.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  was  sent  by  King  Louis  to  stojD  the  emperor's 
progress,  and  who  had  sworn  that  within  a  week 
he  would  bring  Bonaparte  to  Paris  in  an  iron 
cage,  went  over  to  him  with  his  entire  force.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  Bonaparte  slept  in  the  old 
palace  of  Fontainebleau  ;  aud  at  midnight  the 
king  fled  from  the  Tuileries  for  the  fortified  town 
of  Lisle,  near  ilie  Belgian  frontier.  At  half-past 
nine,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  Bonaparte,  with 
his  gray  great-coat,  stepped  from  his.  carriage 
into  the  Tuileries ;  a  number  of  generals  and 
officers  took  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried 
him  up  to  the  state-apartments,  while  the  sol- 
diery and  a  part  of  the  mob  i-ent  the  air  witli 
cries  of  "  Vive  r Einpereur  /  " 

Thus  far  all  had  seemed  to  go  well ;  but  the 
triumph  was  soon  damped.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
those  faubourg  mobs  which  he  hated  and  feared, 
the  people  of  Paris  were  silent,  lukewarm,  cau- 
tious, or  averse.  Then  came  brother  Lucien, 
wdth  his  tail  of  constitutionalists  and  liberals, 
including  Carnot  aud  Fouche,  protesting  that  the 
promises  and  pledges  he  had  given  must  be  kept, 
that  the  French  people  must  have  more  liberty 
than  they  had  enjo3'ed  under  the  empire  or  under 
the  restoration,  that  France  could  no  longer  do. 
without  a  free  constitution,  and,  finally,  that  the 
liberals  would  do  nothing  for  him  unless  he 
granted  a  new  constitution.  Bonaparte  said  that 
there  would  be  time  for  making  a  good  constitu- 
tion hereafter,  when  he  should  have  dissolved 
by  victories  the  European  confederacy  against 
him  ;  that  now  every  thought  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  means  of  raising  money  and  troops,  the 
casting  of  artillery,  the  manufacturing  of  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.  But  the  liberals  stuck  to  their 
point ;  the  constitution  must  come  first,  their  ex- 
ertions in  his  cause  afterwards :  aud,  accordingly, 
though  sorely  against  his  will,  Bonaparte  pro- 
claimed a  sort  of  constitution,  under  the  very 
unpromising  title  of  "Acta  Additionnd  aux  Con- 
stitutions de  r Empire.  On  the  4th  of  June — three 
days  after,  Bonaparte,  his  great  officers  of  state. 


marshals,  generals,  &c.,  had  taken  their  oaths  to 
this  constitution  at  a  grand  celebration,  called  a 
Champ  de  Mai,  but  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  June  the  two  new  chambers 
opened  their  session.  The  chamber  of  peers, 
appointed  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  composed 
principally  of  men  who  owed  their  rank  and  for- 
tune to  him,  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  be  as 
submissiva  as  the  senate  had  formerly  been.  The 
chamber  of  representatives  showed  at  once  a  veiy 
different  disposition,  raising  the  voice  of  criticism 
and  censure  which  the  man  of  the  people  had 
never  been  able  to  bear.  Their  session  was  a 
very  short  one  ;  and  the  first  serious  business  the 
two  houses  or  chambers  did  was  to  pronounce 
the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte.  After  eleven 
weeks'  sojourn  in  the  capital,  matters  stood  with 
him  much  as  they  did  when  he  arrived  ;  he  could 
count  confidently  on  the  devotion  and  bravery 
of  his  old  army,  but  he  could  not  hope  that  the 
rest  of  Fi-ance  would  do  much  for  him.  His  dis- 
tress, or  doubts,  were  increased  by  the  dismal 
news  which  came  howling  to  him  from  beyond 
the  Alps.  Mui'at,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  mot 
d'ordre,  had  thrown  off"  the  mask  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  departure  from  Elba,  had  rushed 
towai'ds  Upper  Italy  like  a  madman,  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Austrians,  abandoned  by  his  own 
army,  and  put  to  an  ignominious  flight  from  his 
kingdom  of  Naples,  many  weeks  before  Bonaparte 
was  ready  to  commence  02)erations  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Belgium. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth  of  June,  just  a  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  two  chambers,  Bonaparte 
quitted  Paris  to  open  the  campaign.  His  coun- 
tenance, which  had  long  been  clouded,  brightened 
as  he  sprung  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and  as 
he  said,  or  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "./e 
vais  me  mesurer  avec  ce  Villain  ton" — (I  am  going 
to  measure  myself  with  this  Wellington).  He 
had  assembled  an  army  of  about  125,000  men, 
chiefly  vetei'an  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were  cav- 
ahy,  and  350  pieces  of  artillery.  "With  this  foi'ce 
he  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  June, 
and  on  the  very  next  day  the  stern  conflict  began. 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
raised  his  force  in  the  field  to  about  76,000  men, 
of  whom  not  near  one-half  were  British.  The 
duke's  head-quarters  w-ere  at  Brussels,  the  capital 
of  the  countiy,  w^hich  it  was  Bonaparte's  first 
object  to  gain.  On  the  duke's  left  lay  Marshal 
Blucher  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated  (after 
the  junction  of  Fiilow's  corps)  at  about  80,000 
men.  Bliicher's  head-quarters  were  at  Namur. 
The  two  armies  were,  of  necessity,  fai*  apart, 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Besides 
by-roads,  Bonaparte  had  no  fewer  than  four 
great  paved  roads  by  which  he  could  make  his 
advance  upon  the  British;    and,  until   he  had 
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made  his  selection,  it  was  impossible  for  Welling- 
ton to  tell  which  road  he  would  choose :  but  the 
chai'ge  that  the  duke  was  not  only  out-mano3uvred 
and  out-generalled,  but  actually  taken  by  sur- 
])rise,  is  a  gross  mistake.  Ney,  Soult,  and 
Grouchy  held  commands  under  their  emperor. 

The  opening  of  this  terrible  three-act  drama, 
that  was  to  be  closed  with  the  rout  of  AVaterloo 
and  the  vitter  downfal  of  Napoleon,  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  June.  The  aim  of  Bonaparte  was 
in  the  first  instance  to  take  the  Prussians  by  sur- 


Marshal  Blucher. — From  a  portrait  by  L.  Wolf. 

prise,  and  if  he  failed  to  crush  them,  at  least  to 
separate  them  from  the  Bi-itish,  and  then  over- 
whelm the  latter  with  his  whole  force.  Accord- 
ingly, so  early  as  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  foremost  columns  were  put  in  motion, 
and  at  dawn  they  reached  the  Prussian  out-posts, 
which  they  drove  in,  and  then  crossed  the  Sambre 
in  four  bodies  in  the  afternoon.  The  Prussian 
general,  Ziethen,  in  command  of  the  advanced 
guard,  was  unable  to  resist  the  weight  of  snch  an 
onset,  and  therefore  retired  ;  but  his  retreat  was 
accompanied  with  hard  fighting,  step  by  step,  that 
the  main  army  might  have  time  to  concentrate ; 
and  this  was  effected  by  Blucher  upon  the  Som- 
bref,  whei^e  his  forces  occupied  the  villages  of  St. 
Araand  and  Ligny,  while  Bonaparte  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Charleroi.  During  this  pre- 
liminary skirmishing,  Ney  was  detached  by  the 
emperor  with  his  left  column,  consisting  of  45,000 
men,  to  continue  his  march  along  the  road  which 
leads  from  Ciiarleroi  to  Brussels,  advance  upon 
Quatre-Bi-as,  and  se]3arate  the  communication 
between  Wellington  and  Blucher.  This  Quatre- 
Bras,  which  was  to  be  arenowned  name  in  military 
history,  was    nothing   more  than  a   farmhouse, 


but  it  formed  the  intersecting  point  of  the  roads 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  from  Nivelles  to 
Namur.  Ney  in  his  march  encountered  Prince 
Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  of  the  Nethei'land  forces  at  Prasn^ ;  and 
from  this  post  the  prince  was  driven  by  superior 
numbers,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Quatre- 
Bras,  which  house  he  made  as  effectual  for  resist- 
ance as  a  castle,  having  been  also  opportunely 
reinforced  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  the 
night  of  the  15th  closed,  and  as  yet  the  com- 
munication between  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  had  not  been  interrupted. 

During  these  events  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  not  been  inattentive ;  hut  still,  it  was  imjjos- 
sible  to  move  to  action  until  he  ascertained  the 
quarter  upon  which  the  storm  was  to  burst. 
At  length,  when  the  tidings  were  sent  to  him 
that  the  Prussian  outposts  were  driven  in,  he 
issued  orders  for  his  army  to  be  got  into  readi- 
ness. Still  he  had  to  wait  until  he  ascertained 
that  this  was  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  of  this 
he  was  only  certified  by  the  fact  that  the  Freueh 
troops  were  collecting  into  a  mass  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  real 
attack  was  to  be  on  Charleroi ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  duke  issued  orders  from  his 
hotel  in  Brussels  for  the  march  of  his  army  to 
commence.  Having  thus  done  all  that  could  be 
effected  for  the  present,  and  as  some  hours  would 
elapse  befoi-e  these  ordei'S  could  be  distributed 
through  the  various  corps,  he  went  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  officers  to  a  ball  which  was  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  It  was  a  sjalendid 
and  happy  festival,  and  most  of  the  revellers 
wei'e  unconscious  that  a  volcano  was  about  to 
heave  beneath  their  feet ;  but,  aware  that  he  had 
taken  every  precaution  which  circumstances  per- 
mitted or  prudence  could  adopt,  the  "Iron  Duke' 
maintained  his  wonted  impassive  equanimity. 
About  midnight,  and  while  enjoyment  was  at 
the  height,  orders  were  quietl}'^  issued  among 
the  general  officers,  and  afterwai'ds  among  the 
subordinates  ;  and  without  bustle  or  leave-taking, 
they  dropped  off  one  by  one  and  two  by  two, 
to  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  their  musters, 
and  be  in  readiness  for  the  march.  Such  was 
the  ball  at  which  the  duke  was  said,  for  years 
afterwards,  to  have  been  caught,  and  all  but 
hopelessly  crushed— the  thoughtless,  impi'ovident 
revel  from  which  the  gay  officers  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  example  were  hurried  unprepared  to 
the  dance  of  death  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
But  it  was  impossilile  that  such  greatness  as  that 
of  Wellington  could  escape  from  detraction  and 
calumny.  It  is  the  ordeal  through  which  all 
that  is  truly  good  must  pass  before  it  can  be 
hallowed  as  a  model  and  exemplar  for  a  world 
that  will  always  need  such  incentives. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  deadly  trial 
was  to  be  commenced  in  earnest.  The  plan  of 
Napoleon  was  to  overwhelm  Bliicher  at  Ligny, 
by  an  attack  which  he  should  conduct  in  person  ; 
while  Ney  was  to  give  battle  to  the  British  at 
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Quatre-Bras,  and  defeat,  or  at  least  keep  them 
in  check  until  the  Prussians  were  destroyed, 
when  the  whole  French  force  could  be  finally 
directed  against  Wellington.  Accordingly,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  encounters  of  the 
previous  night  were  renewed  ;  but  the  Prince  of 


the  ground  between  Quatre-Bras  and  Charleroi, 
that  had  been  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
On  finding  this,  and  apprehending  no  immediate 
danger,  Wellington,  who  had  ari'ived  two  hours 
afterwards,  repaired  to  Bliicher,  whowas  stationed 
at  a  wind-mill  five  miles  off,  be- 
tween Ligny  and  Bry,  with  the 
ai'myof  Napoleon  manoeuvring 
in  the  distance ;  and  here  the 
two  commanders  held  brief  and 
hasty  counsel,  after  which  the 
duke  returned  to  Quatre-Bras. 
During  the  day,  Picton  arrived 
with  the  fifth  division,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  corjis  and  the  Nas- 
sau troops ;   but  this  was  not 
until  the  I)attle  had  fairly  com- 
menced.   Ney  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, brought  up  his  main  bodj', 
consisting  of  40,000  men,  to  op- 
pose whom  there  wei'e  not  as 
yet  more  than    19,000   of  the 
allies  in  the  field,  4500  of  whom 
were   British   infantry.      At  a 
little  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  allied  troops 
had  .scarcely  got  time  to  form 
in   order,  Ney  commenced  his 
attack  with  two  heavy  columns 
of  infantry,  a  large  body  of  cav- 
alry,  and    a    nuraei'ous,    well- 
served  artillery;  but  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  Picton's  "fighting 
division,"  12,000  sti'ong,  arrived, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the 
contest.    Still,  the  weight  of  the 
French  columns  carried  them 
onward ;    several  squadrons  of 
the  Brunswick  cavalry  were  put 
to   flight,   and    hastily   formed 
squares  of  the  infantry  broken 
through,  when  the  third  Eng- 
lish division  arrived,  and  con- 
fronted   the    attempt    of    the 
French  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  wood  of  Bossu,  and  the  out- 
buildings  in  front  of  Quatre- 
Bras.  This  attempt  was  success- 
fully baffled,  but  the  Bi-itish,  in 
following  their  advantage  too 
eagei-ly,  were  in  turn  encountered,  and  sent  reel- 
ing backward  by  the  French  cuirassiers.     Tlie 
battle  was  now  at  the  hottest   over   the  Avhole 
range  of  action,  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  yet  the 
French  might  ultimately  prevail,  when  the  com- 
ing of  the  Brunswickers  equalized  the  numbers 
as  well  as  the  chances  of  the  contending  armies. 


Orange  kept  his  ground,  repelled  the  skirmishers 

of  Ney's  advanced  guard,  and  recovered  part  of  |  The  French  at  last  were  driven  from  the  wood, 
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driven  from    the   nciglibourliood   of   the   farm-  ; 
house,  and  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion,  j 
when  Ney  at  this  juncture  resolved  to  call  up  his 
reserve  from  Frasn6 :  but  he  was  confounded  to  j 
learn  that  this  force,  upon  which  his  last  hope 
was  set,  had  been  called  away  by  the  emperor  i 
for  the  attack  u])on  the  Prussians.     The  French 
marshal  had  thus  failed  in  the  great  object  of  his 
r.ttack :  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  British  in 
];ossession  of  the  field,  and  had  thus  been  hin- 
dered from  turning  Bluchers  right,  and  sepai-ating 
the  commuuication  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  British.     Had  Ney  succeeded  in  this  battle 
of  Quatre-Bras,  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  would 
Lave  been  enveloped  by  the  whole  French  army, 
and  their  total  ruin  insureil. 

Even  as  it  was,  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ligny 
had  a  sufficiently  ominous  aspect ;  for  there  a 
conflict  had  been  going  on  of  a  more  important 
and  more  sanguinary  character  than  that  which 
was  raging  at  Quatre-Bras.  Bonaparte  was  there 
in  person;  and  as  Blucher  had  not  been  joined 
by  the  Prussian  corps  under  General  Blilow,  his 
forces  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  which 
the  emperor  brought  against  him.  In  this  state 
of  things  he  was  attacked  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance, 
especially  at  the  villages  of  St.  Araand  and 
Ligny,  the  brave  old  "Marshal  Forwards"  was 
obliged  to  give  ground,  and  fall  back  from  his 
])Ositiou  at  Sombref.  But  he  did  not  retreat  fai-, 
while  every  atep  was  a  contest ;  and  as  he  adven- 
tured his  aged  person  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
early  days,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him ;  he 
was  galloped  over  by  the  French  cuirassiers, 
who  did  not  recognize  him  in  the  tumult ;  and 
he  owed  his  rescue  to  the  fidelity  of  Nostitz,  his 
aide-de-camp,  who  covered  and  concealed  him 
as  he  lay  stunned  and  bruised  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  same  battle.  Colonel,  afterwards  Lord 
Hardinge,  who  was  Avith  Blucher,  had  his  left 
hand  shattei-ed,  and  was  obliged  that  night  to 
undergo  amputation  of  the  arm.  After  having 
done  all  that  a  despei'ate  resistance  could  effect, 
and  having  lost  from  11,000  to  12,000  men,  the 
Prussians  did  not  retire  until  nine  o'clock  ;  and 
although  it  was  dark  night,  their  retreat  was  con- 
ducted in  perfect  oi-der  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
^Vavre,  where  they  were  joined  by  BUlow.  This 
movement,  indeed,  was  effected  so  admirably 
during  the  darkness,  that  the  French  were  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  attempted  no  pursuit,  so  that  it  was 
only  with  the  return  of  morning  that  tlie  retreat 
of  the  Prussians  was  known,  and  not  till  noon  that 
their  particular  route  was  ascertained.  Bona- 
]iarte  then  detached  Grouchy  with  32,000  men 
to  pvirsue  them,  while  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  coming  conflict  with  Wellington.  In  the 
meantime,  although  the  British  had  succesofally 


maintained  their  jjosition,  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  necessitated  a  corresponding  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  duke,  to  keep  open  his 
connection  with  Blucher,  and  accordingly  he 
fell  back  upon  Waterloo,  whei*e  he  would  be  only 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Prussians,  and 
cei'tain  of  their  support.  On  this  he  could  rely, 
as  the  plans  and  combinations  necessary  in  the 
event  of  such  a  movement  had  previously  been 
settled  between  him  and  Bliicher.  His  selec- 
tion of  Waterloo  was  made  in  consequence  of 
having  examined  the  ground  some  months  pre- 
vious, and  ascertained  its  advantages  as  a  battle- 
field. It  was  upon  this  spot,  also,  that  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  pitched  for  a  similar 
trial,  and  where  he  probably  would  have  gained 
a  great  victory  but  for  the  pragmatic  interference 
of  the  Dutch  field-commissioners,  who  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  aiTangements.  The  retreat  of 
the  British  from  Quatre-Bras  was  made  at  mid- 
day on  the  17th,  and  they  experienced  no  moles- 
tation, except  fiom  a  large  body  of  French  cav- 
alry, that  had  been  engaged  the  day  previous 
against  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  These,  however, 
were  confronted,  charged,  and  ridden  down  by 
the  weight  and  strength  of  our  household  cav- 
alry under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
after  which  the  march  was  continued  undis- 
turbed. When  the  Bi-itish  troops  reached  Water- 
loo, nothing  could  be  more  dismal  than  that 
night's  bivouac.  It  was  a  night  of  heavy  rain, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  while  nothing  but  the  miry  ground 
and  drenched  corn-fields  afforded  a  shelter  and 
a  resting-]jlace  to  recruit  both  officers  and  soldiers 
for  the  toils  of  the  morrow.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
stern  preparative  for  the  worst  extremities  of 
battle,  in  which  the  latter  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  relief.  On  the  same  day,  and  during  the 
night,  the  junction  was  made  between  the  troops 
of  Ney  and  those  that  had  been  at  Ligny  with 
Napoleon. 

The  18th  of  June  dawned,  when  the  great  trial 
of  arms  was  to  be  settled.  It  was  Sunday — the  day 
consecrated  to  peace  and  rest,  to  brotherly  love  and 
heavenward  devotion.  The  army  of  Wellington 
mustered  in  all  72,720  men,  while  that  of  Napo- 
leon was  not  less  than  80,000.  But  the  disparity 
of  materials  was  still  more  startling  than  that  of 
numbers.  Of  the  duke's  force  only  36,273  were 
British,  many  of  whom  had  never  yet  been  under 
fire;  21,000  were  Belgian  and  Nassau  troops, 
whose  military  character  was  somewhat  doulit- 
ful;  the  rest  were  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers, 
generally  reckoned  inferior  to  the  soldiers  of 
France,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  were  but  raw 
recruits.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonaparte's  army 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  French  veterans,  confi- 
dent in  their  great  leader,  who  had  so  often  mar- 
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shalled  tliem  to  victory.  Of  guns,  also,  they  had 
270,  while  Wellington  had  only  120.  All  this 
constituted  an  inequality  that  was  contemplated 
by  onlookers  with  dismay.  The  duke  drew  up  his 
army  on  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  called  the 
lieights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  from  east  to  west,  and  in  connection  with  five 
roads,  the  chief  of  which  led  to  Brussels.  His  ex- 
treme left  vested  on  the  hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye, 
])i-otected  by  a  deep  i-avine  ;  his  centre  was  posted 
between  two  roads  leading  from  Genappe  and  Ni- 
velles  ;  his  left  centre  was  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  ! 
farm  La  Haye  Saiute,  and  his  right  centre  in  the  ' 
rear  of  the  farm  Hougoumont;  near  the  Nivelles 
road,  which  formed  the  key  to  the  position  of  his 
right  Aving.  His  ground  was  open  in  front ;  his  i 
flanks  were  defended  by  deep  ravines ;  and  even  | 


HouGOtJJiONT. — From  a  sketch  by  R  Blackie,  1844 


though  his  strong  position  should  be  turned,  Mont 
St.  Jean  remained  as  the  centre  of  support  for  a 
second  ;  while  if  this  also  failed,  he  had  behind  it 
the  forest  of  Soiguies,  reaching  almost  to  the  town 
of  Brussels.  Not  above  a  mile  from  the  British 
position,  and  in  front  of  it,  the  French  were 
drawn  up  on  a  range  of  heights,  their  right  cross- 
ing the  Charleroi  road  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  their  left  I'esting  on  the  Genappe 
road,  the  ground  rising  behind  them,  and  ter- 
minated by  thick  woods.  When  he  rode  out  in 
the  morning  to  i-econnoitre  the  British  position, 
Bonaparte  was  astonished  to  see  so  few  troops, 
and  imagined  that  Wellington  had  retreated,  and 
that  what  he  saw  was  but  the  rear-guard  ready 
to  follow.  General  Foy,  who  from  expei'ience  in 
Spain  knew  better,  replied,  "Wellington  never 
shows  his  troops ;  but  if  he  is  yonder,  I  must 
Avarn  your  majesty  that  the  English  infantry  in 


close  combat  is  the  very  devil."  Another  eri-or 
of  Bonaparte's  was,  that  the  Prussians  were  still 
in  full  retreat  with  Grouchy  in  pursuit,  and  that 
therefore  thei-e  was  no  chance  of  their  coming  to 
the  support  of  Wellington. 

A  little  after  ten  o'clock  on  that  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, an  ominous  stir  was  visible  along  the  French 
lines :  it  was  the  preparation  for  an  attack  upon 
Hougoumont,  the  possession  of  which  was  neces- 
sary for  Bonaparte's  design  of  breaking  the  centre 
of  the  allied  army,  or  turning  one  of  its  flanks, 
and  destroying  it  in  detail.  At  half-jsast  ten,  the 
French  left  wing  in  tliree  columns,  numbering 
30,000,  under  the  command  of  Ney,  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  Hougoumont;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  battle  commenced  in  earnest,  by  a 
desperate  attempt  to  win  this  key  to  the  right  of 
Wellington's  centre.  At  the  same  time  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  com- 
menced ujon  the  whole  al- 
lied line,  which  the  French 
kept  up  during  nearly  the 
entire  day,  to  sujiport  those 
charges  of  horse  and  foot  on 
which  they  mainly  depend- 
ed for  overwhelming  their 
op]ionents.  But  the  wood, 
garden,  and  outer  fences 
of  the  farmhouse  were 
lined  with  skirmishers, who 
checked  the  advance  of 
the  French  tirailleurs;  and 
when  the  heavy  French 
columns  succeeded,  they 
were  encountered  by  a  de- 
tachment from  General 
Byug's  brigade  of  guards, 
and  by  a  British  battery 
that  opened  upon  them 
from  the  heights  above. 
The  advancing  columns  brought  up  their  heavy 
ai-tillery,  and  replying  with  a  still  heavier  fire, 
they  gained  the  wood,  driving  before  them  the 
Nassau  battalion  that  guarded  it, gained  the  hedge 
inclosures  of  the  farm, and  approached  the  garden, 
where,  however,  they  were  brought  to  a  stand 
by  the  felled  trees  with  which  every  entrance  was 
guarded,  and  by  the  volleys  of  musketry  that 
issued  from  loop-holes  that  had  been  made  in  the 
walls  of  that  ancient  mansion.  Aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  position,  the  French  repeatedly 
attempted  to  wi-est  it  from  the  British ;  but  as 
often  as  they  renewed  their  attack,  they  were  re- 
pelled by  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  building, 
and  discharges  of  case-shot  from  the  batteries, 
which  inflicted  fearful  destruction  upon  the 
rlosely  wedged  masses  of  troops  that  confronted 


'  In  the  walls  of  tlie  ordianl  may  be  seen  the  loopholes  for 
musketry  made  by  the  British  troojra. 
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them.  The  French  were  compelled  at  this  point 
to  retire,  and  Hougoumont  for  the  time  was 
saved ;  while  the  guards,  issuing  from  their  in- 
closures,  quickly  recovered  the  grounds  and  wood 
from  which  they  had  been  at  first  dislodged. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  equal  violence  over 
the  whole  field.  There  was  no  manoeuvring; 
and  while  Bonaparte's  effort  was  to  overwhelm 
his  enemy  by  weight  or  rapidity  of  onset,  the 
aim  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  promised  aid  of  Bliicher  should  turn 
the  scale,  and  enable  him  to  become  the  assailant. 
The  French  cannonade  was  incessant,  but  that 
of  the  British  was  equally  destructive,  as  it  was 
admirably  served.  A  large  force  of  French 
cavalry  was  now  massed  together ;  and  expecting 
that  his  two  centre  divisions  were  to  be  attacked, 
the  duke  ordered  them  to  form  into  squares  ;  but 
finding  this  movement  only  a  feint,  and  that  the 
squares  suffered  from  the  cannonade,  he  with- 
drew them  behind  the  ridges  for  shelter.  Mis- 
taking this  for  a  retreat,  several  French  columns 
under  C-ount  d'Erlon  were  sent  to  attack  the  left 
of  the  allied  position,  while  a  hot  and  heavy  fire 
was  renewed  upon  Hougoumont,  to  mislead  the 
attention  of  the  British.  At  first  the  attempt  of 
D'Erlon  was  successful ;  the  Belgian  brigade 
was  driven  from  its  post,  and  the  life-guards 
sent  to  its  siipjiort  wei-e  comjjelled  to  retreat, 
whde  the  brave  Pictou  fell  as  he  was  ordering 
his  men  to  charge.  It  was  a  critical  moment : 
the  allied  left  wing  might  have  been  separated 
and  enveloped  ;  but  the  steady  fire  of  the  infantry 
checked  D'Erlon's  progress :  while  a  charge  of 
cavahy,  headed  by  Lord  Uxbridge,  broke  his 
troops,  and  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  After 
this  di.scomfiture,  the  attack  on  Hougoumont,  at 
first  a  feint,  became  a  reality,  and  every  former 
attempt  was  redoubled  to  win  it,  so  that  Wel- 
lington was  obliged  to  reinforce  tlie  defenders  of 
the  wood  and  the  old  chateau  with  4000  men, 
The  conte.st  at  this  point  every  moment  became 
more  desperate,  and  under  the  close  heavy  dis- 
charges of  musketry  and  artillery,  the  corn-stacks 
in  the  farmyard  and  the  building  itself  were  set 
ill  a  blaze,  and  the  battle  was  continued  among  the 
flames.  But  the  French  at  last  were  driven  out 
by  the  Coldstream  guar<;ls  under  Colonel  Wood- 
ford, and  the  position  was  once  more  secured. 

Thus  more  tlian  four  hours  of  hard  fighting  had 
been  spent,  in  which  the  French  had  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  the  British  had  not  lost  a  single  foot  of 
ground.  Bonaparte  now  resolved  to  try  the  allied 
left  centre,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  position  of 
La  Haye  Saiiite.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
such  lai^ge  masses  of  troops  were  collected  and 
hurled  against  this  point  as  at  first  to  bear  down 
opposition  ;  the  defenders  were  destroyed,  the 
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farmhouse  w^as  won  ;  and  following  their  advan- 
tage, a  large  body  of  French  cuirassiers,  who  were 
in  a  hollow  that  defended  them  from  the  range  of 
the  British  guns,  made  a  charge  upon  the  squares, 
hoping  to  ride  them  down,  and  thus  cleave  the 
army  asunder.  But  in  spite  of  the  well-tem- 
]jered  plates  of  steel  by  which  they  were  protected, 
they  fell  in  heaps  before  the  close  volleys  of  these 
unshaken  squares  ;  and  on  retiring,  they  were 
pursued  and  driven  back  with  utter  discomfiture 
to  their  main  body.  This  repulse  only  occasioned 
greater  efforts ;  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
carried  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  after 
they  had  killed  or  wounded  every  man  of  the 
light  battalion  of  the  Gei-man  legion  who  de- 
fended it.  Bonaparte  now  endeavoured  to  follow 
up  this  success  with  charges  of  cavalry  :  he  hurled 
them  by  troops,  by  squadrons,  by  whole  masses 
again  and  again  upon  the  British  infantiy,  in 
hope  of  dividing  their  lines  or  breaking  their 
squares ;  but  at  every  charge  they  were  met  by 
an  impenetrable  forest  of  steel,  and  at  every  onset 
hundreds  were  impaled  by  that  deadly  array  of 
bayonets.  Even  when  these  charges  were  found 
unsuccessful,  the  French  cavalry,  the  Polish  lan- 
cers, and  heavy,  steel-clad  cuirassiers  walked  their 
horses  in  front,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  squares, 
as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade,  although 
amidst  showers  of  bullets  that  strewed  the  ground 
with  their  dead  and  wounded — but  watching  for 
the  slightest  break  or  opening  through  which 
they  might  dash,  and  shiver  these  ranks  by  a 
well-directed  blow.  But  still  not  a  squ'are  was 
broken,  not  a  single  troop  yielded  or  gave  back : 
every  man  stood  fii-m  in  his  appointed  place, 
equally  prepared  to  die  or  to  conquer.  At  length 
these  fierce  riders  were  encountered  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  by  a  braver  and  better-appointed 
cavalry  than  themselves.  The  British  horse  had 
as  yet  been  kept  in  hand,  and  allowed  to  do  little 
beyond  the  few  charges  we  have  mentioned,  the 
chief  reliance  of  Wellington  having  been  placed 
upon  the  unflinching  squares  that  had  hitheito  re- 
sisted every  onset ;  but  now  his  splendid  cavalry 
were  called  into  action,  composed  of  English 
horses  and  men,  with  whose  weight,  strength, 
and  spirit  their  antagonists  had  no  chance,  either 
in  a  charge  or  hand-to-hand  encounter.  The 
order  was  given  to  collect  and  bring  up  the  bri- 
gade of  British  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
life-guards,  the  royal  horse-guards,  and  the  1st 
dragoon-guards,  under  tlie  command  of  Lord  E. 
Somerset, and  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse,  already 
wearied  with  their  fruitless  attempts  against  the 
British  infantry.  And  terrible  beyond  all  the 
others  was  that  charge ;  cuirassier  and  light 
horseman  went  down  and  disappeared  as  beneath 
a  torrent,  and  in  a  few  moments  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  these  splendid  mounted  troops  of  Na- 
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poleon,  the  heroes  of  so  many  victories,  except 
trodden  masses  of  tlie  dead  and  dying,  or  a  few- 
groups  of  scattered  fugitives,  and  2000  prisoners 
whom  the  brigade  brought 

with   them    when    tliey   re-  ^     ;  ^f 

turned  from  that  decisive  on-  i=j:SE,ii=3 

slaught.  -" 

Siieli  were  the  events  and 
changes   that   had   crowded  '  : 

eiglit  terrible  hours  of  con- 
llict  and  slaughter.  It  was 
astruggle  commensurate  with 
its  object;  for  uot  even  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom,  but  the 
liberties  of  Europe  were 
trembling  in  the  scale.  As 
such,  it  had  been  no  cool, 
deliberate  trial  of  marching 
and  manoeuvring,  but  an 
eager  grappling  on  both 
sides,  and  a  death-struggle 
which  only  one  party  could 
survive ;  and  as  yet  the  allied 
army  held  its  own,  or  if  there 
was  any  difference,  the  advantage  was  in  its  favour. 
But  there  were  still  resources  left  for  a  last  and 
crowning  eifort,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
reserves  were  still  almost  untouched ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  old  imperial  guard,  that 
force  which  hitherto  had  conquered  wherever  it 
fought,  and  to  which  Napoleon  had  owed  so 
many  of  his  victories,  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  action.  The  time  also  had  come  which, 
if  not  secured,  could  only  be  followed  by  the 
useless  death -throe,  for  symptoms  already  an- 
nounced that  the  Prussians  were  advancing, 
whose  mere  entrance  upon  the  scene  would 
decide  the  trial  at  issue.  The  old  guard  was 
therefore  called  up,  to  make  the  last  and  decisive 
iittack  upon  the  British  left  centre,  near  the  farm 
of  La  Have  Saiute ;  and  they  were  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  Bonaparte  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  and  his  call  of  "  Let  every  one  follow  me  ! " 
They  thought  he  was  to  lead  them  in  person,  and 
in  the  hope,  every  man  felt  his  strength  doubled; 
but  after  ten  minutes'  marching,  he  tm-ned  aside 
with  his  staff  into  a  hollow  between  La  Belle 
Alliance  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  that  was  sheltered 
from  the  British  artillery,  and  committed  them 
to  the  command  of  Ney,  who  led  them  into  action. 
It  was  seven  o'clock  when  this  great  movement 
commenced,  and  the  old  guard  marched  forward 
through  a  destructive  tire  tliat  thinned  their 
ranks  at  every  step;  wdiile  the  British  themselves 
were  pi-otected  from  the  answering  fire  with 
which  tlie  advance  was  covered,  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  of  Wellington  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground  behind  the  low  range  of  hills  in  their  front, 
until  the  word  of  command  was  given.     The  old 


guard  advanced  in  two  massive  columns,  and 
when  they  were  near  enough,  the  duke  gave  the 
signal — not,  hov/ever,  in  the  melodramatic  words, 


The  F^iRMHOtSE  of  L.i  IIaii.  S.^ime,  the  d 

i'rom  u  view  by  S.  Wharton,  iBl(i 


"  t'p,  guards,  and  at  them !"  but  in  his  own  simi^le, 
matter-of-fact  style,  through  his  aide-de-camp. 
Officers  and  men  started  up  at  the  summons,  and 
the  enemy  were  suddenly  confronted  by  General 
Maitland's  brigade  of  English  guards,  and  by 
General  Adams'  brigade,  who  were  i-apidly  moved 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  formed 
four  deep  by  the  duke  in  person,  and  flanked 
with  artillery.  Their  first  volley  made  the  im- 
perial guards  stagger,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
they  advanced  with  their  wonted  confidence, 
when  a  second  and  more  terrible  dischaig^e  within 
fifty  yards'  distance  was  poured  in  among  them, 
while  they  were  in  the  act  of  deploying ;  and 
before  they  could  I'ecover  and  form,  a  heavy 
united  charge  of  the  English  guards  threw  them 
together,  and  drove  them  in  a  confused  mass 
pde  melc  down  the  hill.  These  terrible  imperial 
guards,  the  last  hope  of  victory,  were  thus  batfied 
and  broken ;  and  Bonaioarte,  who  sat  on  horse- 
back in  the  hollow,  like  a  rigid  statue  of  bronze, 
watching  their  motions  with  an  intense  gaze,  no 
sooner  beheld  their  confusion,  than  he  exclaimed 
"They  are  mixed,  they  ai-e  mixed!"  in  accents 
of  despair.  To  add  to  his  hopelessness,  the  sound 
of  Billow's  cannon  was  heard  on  the  right  of  the 
French  array,  the  Prussian  ranks  were  seen  ad- 
vancing, and  Bliicher  himself  with  his  whole 
force  was  at  hand.  Encouraged  by  this  decisive 
prospect,  Wellington  became  the  assailant,  and 
moving  forward  wdth  his  whole  line  of  infantry, 
supported  by  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  bore 
down  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
completed  their  overthrow.  This  charge  was  so 
decisive,  that  150  cannon  and  all  their  ammuni- 
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tion  were  cajritured  iii  the  single  onset.  Tliere 
was  no  more  fighting;  that  "Grand  Army"  of 
Bonaparte— tlie  hxst  of  all,  and  the  most  desper- 
ate of  all — never  again  stood  nor  attempted  to 
rally  anywhere:  all  the  rest  of  the  work  was 
headlong,  unresisted  pursuit,  slaughter  of  fugi- 
tives who  had  entirely  lost  their  military  forma- 
tion, and  capture  of  prisoners,  artillery,  and 
spoils.  The  army  was  destroyed,  as  an  army, 
before  the  pursuit  began:  its  organization  was 
lost  with  the  defeat  of  the  guard:  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  the  pursuit  by  the  Prussinns  could  not. 
possibly  have  been  such  easy  duty — there  could 
not  have  been  so  perfect  a  debacle.  In  the  retreat, 
and  in  the  three  battles  they  had  fought  within 
three  days,  the  French  lost  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed more  than  .30,000  men ;  but,  what  was  of  still 
more  impoi'tance,  their  spirit  was  beaten  out  of 
them,  and  that  army  was  indeed  too  thoroughly 
broken  up  ever  to  join  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  tlie  British  and  their  allies, 
by  the  broad  moonlight,  were  counting  their 
dead  and  picking  up  their  wounded.     The  loss 


Monuments  on  the  Field  of  ^\  \terloo  —  liom  Bel„ique  Aloniiiiientxle  et  Pittoresque 

had  been  immense,  and  in  some  corps  almost 
unprecedented.  The  British  and  Hanoverians 
alone  had  2432  killed  and  9528  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  These  numbers  being  added 
to  the  losses  sustained  at  Quatre-Bras  on  the  16th, 
make  a  total  of  near  15,000  men  put  hors  de  combat, 
in  an  army  of  about  36,000  men  !  If  we  deduct 
some  4000  or  5000  men  of  this  army  who  were 
not  actually  engaged  in  either  of  the  two  battles, 
we  shall  find  that  one-half  of  this  army  was  killed 
or  wounded.  The  loss  in  officers  was  quite  pro 
jiortionate  to  the  loss  in  men ;  more  than  600 
officers,  British  and  Hanoverians,  were  killed 
or  wounded  at  Wateiloo  alone. 

The  first  man  that  carried  to  Paris  the  news 
of  his  irretrievable  disaster  was  Bonajiai'te  him- 
self. Leaving  his  brotl.er  Jerome  on  the  frontier 
to  try  and  rally  some  of  the  remains  of  the  army, 
he  flew  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  during 


the  night  of  the  20th,  to  find  that  his  chamber 
of  representatives  was  now  far  more  hostile  to 
him  than  the  corps  legislatif  had  been  on  his 
flight  from  Leipsic.  His  first  thoughts  were  how 
he  could  break  up  the  constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  on  the  1st  of  June;  how  he  could  get  rid  of 
the  two  chambers,  and  to  seize  the  absolute  and 
imdivided  power  of  a  dictator.  The  chambers, 
anticipating  his  blows,  declai'ed  their  session  ])er- 
mauent,  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Na- 
poleon signed  an  act  of  abdication,  in  favour  of 
his  son  Napoleon  IT.,  on  the  22d  of  June;  and 
he  determined  to  abide  by  it,  or  at  the  least  to 
give  up  a  hopeless  struggle.  He  knew  that  the 
armies  of  all  Europe  were  marching  against  him  ; 
that,  while  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  the  Austrian  general  Fri- 
raont  was  mai'ching  through  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  to  attack  ou  that  frontier ;  that  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  was  now  ready  to  pour  enor- 
mous forces  across  the  Rhine;  and  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  not  far  off  with  200,000 
Russians.  The  allies  could  have  put  800,000 
men  into  France  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  July! 
After  his  abdication  Bonaparte 
retired  to  Malmaison,  where 
his  wife  Josephine  had  died. 
The  chamber  of  peers  set  up  a 
provisional  government,  con- 
sisting of  Caulaincourt,  Que- 
nett,  Grenier,  Carnot,  and 
Fouche — a  most  strange  jum- 
ble of  men  and  principles. 
Fouclie,  who  had  ten  times 
more  craft,  cunning, and  ability 
than  all  his  four  colleagues  put 
together,  had  seen  clearly,  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
that  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and  he 
shaped  his  course  accordingly.  This  strange  pro- 
visional government,  which  assumed  to  itself  all 
the  powers  of  France,  must  have  been  more  hate- 
ful and  humiliating  to  the  fallen  emperor  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  disgraces ;  yet  still  he  lingered 
at  Malmaison  for  nearly  a  whole  Aveek,  and  until 
the  advance  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  rendered 
liis  further  stay  impossible. 

The  British  and  Prussian  armies  met  with 
hardly  any  the  feeblest  resistance  on  their  march 
upon  Paris.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Wellington  took 
up  a  position  a  few  short  miles  from  the  capital, 
with  his  right  upon  the  heights  of  Richebourg, 
with  his  left  upon  the  foxiest  of  Bondy.  Blucher 
crossed  the  Seine  at  St.  Germain  as  Wellington 
advanced  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Jidy  the  right  of 
the  Prussian  army  was  at  Plessis-Piquet,  its  left 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  its  reserve  at  Versailles.     On 
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the  2d  of  July,  tlie  so-called  army  of  Napoleon 
II.  offered  some  resistance  to  old  Blucher ;  and 
there  was  even  some  hard  fightiua;  on  the  heipfhts 


of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon  and  in  the  village  of 
Issy ;  but  the  country  people  remained  neutral, 
and  the  Prussian  corj^s  of  General  Zietheu  sur- 


Paris,  from  near  the  Pont  Royal,  looking  up  the  Seine.'— From  Cliai)uy,  Voyages  daii  I'Aucienne  Franc. 


mounted  every  obstacle.  On  the  3d  of  July,  at 
daybreak,  the  French  renewed  the  attack,  and 
attempted  to  recover  the  village  of  Issy  ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  check  the  appi-oaches  or  mo- 
lest the  joositions  of  the  British.  The  provisional 
government  and  Marshal  Davoust  now  yielded 
to  necessity,  and  to  the  terms  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  projiosed  to  their  commission- 
ers thi-ee  days  before,  with  this  important  addi- 
tion, that  the  city  of  Paris,  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  all  its  other  defences,  were  to  be  put 
quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and  Prus- 
sian armies.  Officers  accordingly  met  on  both 
sides  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  on  that  night  a  military 
convention  was  concluded  by  three  French  of- 
ficers, one  English  officer,  and  one  Prussian  of- 
ficer ;  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  apjiroved 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  ]\Iarshal  Bliichei-, 
and  by  Davoust,  who  acted  on  the  ]mi't  and  in 
the  name  of  the  French  army,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged.  On  the  same  day,  and 
almost  before  his  signature  to  the  deed  was  dry, 
the  duke  wrote  to  his  government,  "This  con- 
vention decides  all  the  military  questions  at  this 
moment  existing  here,  and  touches  nothing  poli- 
tical^ TJie  French  troops,  as  by  this  agreement 
bound,  had  all  evacuated  Paris  by  the  6th,  and 
had  begun  their  march  towards  tlie  Loire.  Labe- 
doyere  is  said  to  have  gone  with  them,  or  to 
have  followed  them  beyond  the  Loire.  But  Mai'- 
shal  Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  disguise  on  the  6th, 


with  a  passport  given  to  him  by  Fouchc,  under 
a  feigned  name.  This  is  proof  enough  that  Ney 
did  not  consider  himself  included  in  the  con- 
vention or  capitulation. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  British  and  Prussian 
ai'mies  took  possession  of  Paris,  without  any  out- 
ward or  visible  sign  of  that  beau  dcsespoir  with 
which  they  had  been  so  often  menaced.  The 
English  established  themselves  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Avhere  they  formed  an  encampment; 
the  Prussians  occupied  some  of  the  streets  and 
along  the  quays  on  the  Seine.  On  the  8th,  Louis 
XVIII.  re-entered  Paris,  escorted  by  the  national 
guard.  The  allies  having  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Bonaparte's  right  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  Bourbons  immediately  resumed 
the  government.  By  the  advice  or  command  of 
Fouche  and  his  provisional  government,  Bona- 
parte repaired  to  Eochefort,  where  he  was  to 
embark  for  the  L'nited  States.  General  Becker 
had  been  sent  to  escort  him  to  the  coast,  appar- 
ently with  orders  not  to  allow  him  to  escape  to 
the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  or  to  remain  long 
iu  any  part  of  France.  At  Pochefort  the  fallen 
conqueror  saw  that  the  country  was  tranquilly 
submitting  to  the  Bourbons,  and  that  the  sea, 
covered  with   English   squadrons   and   cruisers, 

'  On  the  left  are  the  Tnileries  ami  the  Lou\Te  ;  in  the  centro 
distance  the  He  de  la  Cite,  and  the  cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame ; 
iu  tlie  distance  to  the  right  is  the  tower  of  the  Pantheon,  or  St. 
6enevi6ve ;  the  bridge8  in  receding  order  are  Pont  R<\Tal,  Pont 
des  Saints  Pores,  Pont  des  Arts,  at  the  end  of  which  is  seen  the 
Palais  des  Beau.x  Arts ;  Pont  Neuf,  and  Pont  a>i  Cliauge. 
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offered  him  no  chance  of  escape  to  America.    The 
Bellerophon  ship  of  the  line,  Captain  Maitland, 
and  some  of   our  frigates,   were  in  the  roads. 
There  wei'e  two  or  three  small  armed  French 
vessels  in  port ;  but  their  officers  told  him  that 
they  could  neither  fight  nor  escape  from  the  Eng- 
lish ships.      He  then  bargained  with  a  Dauisli 
merchant  vessel,  and  devised  how  he  might  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  hold  of  that  craft ;  but  the 
honest  Danish  skipper — -who  might  have  taken 
his  money,  have  led  him  alongside  one  of  our 
cruisers,  and  have  safely  abided  the  consequences 
— told  him  that  concealment  would  be  impossible 
if  the  English  searchers  boarded  ;  and  this  hope- 
less project  was  given  up.     He  then  talked  of 
making  a  still  more  desperate  essay — of  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Athintic  in  a  chasse-maree,  or 
small  coasting  vessel  ;  but  this,  too,  was  given 
up,  on  the  representation  of  the  sailors.     That 
such  dangerous  projects  were  ever  entertained 
for  a  moment  is,  by  itself,  proof  enough  of  the 
wortli  of  the  assertion  that  Bonaparte  voluntarily 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  British  flag,  not  merely 
in  the  hope,  but  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  England,  free 
as  any  English  subject,  and  under  tlie  protection 
of  our  laws.     He  went  on  board  the  British  ship 
because  he  could  go  nowhere  else,  and  because  he 
could  not  have  safely  stayed  many  hours  longer 
where  he  was ;  he  went  on  board  tlie  British  ship 
because  every  other  plan  and  hope  had  failed  him. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  he  sent  off  Las  Cases  and  his 
evil  satellite  Savary  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
Bellerophon.       Loaded   with   the   blood   of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  Savary  dreaded  more  than  any 
of  them  the  being  arrested  and  delivered  up  to 
the  Bourbons.     To  the  demand  that  the  emperor 
should  be  received  as  the  free   and  voluntary 
claimant  of   British  hospitality  and   protection. 
Captain  Maitland  replied,  "that  his  instructions 
forbade  him  this,  but  that  if  Napoleon  chose  to 
jiroceed  to  England,  he  would  take  him  there  on 
board    tlie   Bellerophon,   without,    however,   en- 
tering into  any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he 
might  meet  with  there,  as  he  was  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government 
as  to  his  future  disposal."     This  offer  was  made 
by  Captain   Maitland,  in  his   second   interview 
with  Las  Cases,  on  the  14th  of  July  ;  but  Napo- 
leon had  already  the  day  before  written  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Prince-regent  of  England,  say- 
ing that  "  he  came,  like  Themistocles,  to  claim 
the   hospitality  of   the   British  people,  and  the 
protection  of  its  laws."      Captain  Maitland  of- 
fered to  despatch  General  Gourgaud  to  England 
Avith  this  letter  immediately,  repeating  at   the 
same  time  to  him,  "that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  must  consider  himself  at  the  dis- 


posal of  the  prince-regent."  On  the  15th,  Bona- 
parte went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  with  his 
suite,  saying  to  the  captain  as  he  put  his  foot  on 
the  quarter-deck,  "I  come  to  place  mj'-self  under 
the  protection  of  your  prince  and  your  laws." 
On  the  24th  the  ship  entered  Torbay.  On  the 
31st,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury,  under-secretary  of  state,  arrived  from  Lon- 
don to  announce  the  final  resolution  of  the  British 
government — that  the  island  of  St.  Helena  should 
be  the  future  residence  of  General  Bonaparte. 
He  protested  vehemently  against  this  determina- 
tion, saying  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war 
—  that  he  had  come  of  his  own  free-will  on  board 
the  Bellerophon — that  he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  England  as  a  private  citizen.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  however,  he  acknowledged  to 
Captain  Maitland  that  "he  had  certainly  made 
no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Bellero- 
2)hon,  that  he  had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  captain's 
conduct,  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour." 
On  the  7th,  Napoleon  removed  from  the  Bel- 
lerophon to  the  Northumberland,  Sir  George 
Cockburn's  flag-ship,  which  was  appointed  to 
carry  him  to  St.  Helena.  It  was  a  place  from 
which  he  could  not  escape  so  easily  as  from  Elba, 
being  far  from  France  and  Europe,  and  an  island 
of  which  Britain  exclusively  held  the  ke}^  our 
country  laving  possessed  it  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  also  a  jileasant,  picturesque, 
and  especially  a  healthy  residence,  as  had  been 
proved  by  the  thousands  of  British  subjects  who 
had  made  their  abode  in  it.  Indeed,  no  residence 
could  have  been  found  inoi-e  favourable  for  one 
whom  it  was  judged  necessary  to  shut  out  from 
communication  with  Europe,  and  whom  a  humane 
enemy  were  still  anxious  to  spare.  He  landed 
on  that  island  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  died 
there  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  of  the  same  disease  whicli 
killed  his  father,  namely,  a  schirrus  in  the  pylorus. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  the  tokens  of 
this  hereditary  disorder  had  been  observed. 
Some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  disease  had 
shown  themselves  in  an  entii-e  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  during  the 
Russian  camjiaign,  and  afterwards  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Upon  opening  the  body 
the  cause  of  death  was  made  apparent — a  large 
ulcer  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  stomach. 

The  faults  committed.,  or  allowed  to  be  com- 
mitted, by  the  Bourbons  at  the  restoration  of 
1814  did  not  include  any  over- severity,  or  cruelty, 
or  bloodshed ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  wrongs 
which  the  family  had  suffered,  or  the  execrable 
barbarities  which  had  been  practised  upon  some 
members  of  that  unfortunate  family,  including 
the  Duchess  of  Angoult^me,  who  had  survived 
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them,  aud  who  now  return-eel  to  Paris,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  abstinence  from  vengeance 
was  altogether  astonishing.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  national  convention,  wlio,  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  had  voted  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  living  in  France,  and  were  left  to  live  there 
luj disturbed.  Many  notorious  scoundrels,  who 
had  played  the  part  of  jailers  aud  tormentors  in 
the  Temple,  were  permitted  to  live  in  Pai-is:  not 
one  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  not  one  was 
transported,  hardly  one  was  exiled.  All  who 
had  acquired  titles,  honours,  estates,  and  by 
whatsoever  means,  were  allowed  to  retain  them 
without  inquiry  or  question.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  a  revolution,  or  a  counter-revolution, 
had  happened  in  France  without  being  followed 
by  torrents  of  blood.  At  the  restoration  of  1815 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  be  more  severe,  but 
even  now  the  severity  was  very  limited.  In 
order  to  render  their  resistance  the  more  des- 
perate, Labedoyere  and  others  had  talked  among 
ihe  Bonapartists  of  an  interminable  list  of  pro- 
scriptions, of  the  guillotine  e?i  x^^^"'''^'^'*^''^^^')  ^^ 
iu  the  reign  of  terror!  Yet  wdien  the  avenging 
royal  ordinance  was  published  ( on  the  24th  of 
July),  it  was  found  to  contain  only  fifty-seven 
names ;  and  of  these  only  nineteen  Avere  threat- 
ened with  cajjital  punishment  or  trial  before  a 
military  tribunal.  The  first  name  on  the  black 
list  was  that  of  Ney;  the  second  was  that  of 
Labedoyere.  In  the  lighter  part  of  the  list  were 
the  names  of  Soult,  Carnot,  Vandamrae,  &c. ; 
they  were  merely  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within 
three  days,  and  retire  into  the  interior  of  France, 
to  places  to  be  indicated  to  them,  where  they 
were  to  remain  under  inspection  until  the  cham- 
bers should  decide  which  of  them  ought  either 
to  depart  the  kingdom  or  be  delivered  up  to 
legal  i^rosecution.  It  was  explained  that  such 
of  these  individuals  as  should  be  condennied  to 
exile  should  be  allowed  to  sell  their  property  in 
France,  and  freely  carry  the  proceeds  with 
them.  Labedoyere  and  Ney  were  the  only  two 
that  suffered  death. 

Nearly  two  months  before  Ney  was  shot  in 
the  garden  of  the  Luxemburg  Palace,  ]\Iurat,  a 
kinder  and  better  man,  was  shot  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  filthy  Calabrian  castle.  He  had  landed 
upon  that  coast  on  the  8th  of  October  Avitli 
twenty-eight  men,  with  the  mad  design  of  re- 
covering his  kingdom.  He  was  presently  sur- 
rounded by  the  people  of  Pizzo,  knocked  down, 
wounded  by  ball  and  dagger,  gashed  in  the  head 
and  face,  lacerated,  tortured,  aud  then  thrown 
into  prison  to  abide  the  vengeance  of  the  Bourbon 
king  Ferdinand.  He  fell  on  the  13th  of  October, 
iu  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Terrible  reports  had  been  spread  by  the  Bona- 


partists as  to  the  intentions  of  Eussia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  towards  their  unhappy  and  betrayed 
country.  At  one  time  it  was  confidently  reported 
that  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  continued 
sitting,  had  determined  to  disannex  from  France 
not  only  the  whole  of  Alsace,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Lorraine  and  of  Franche  Comte.  At  length 
the  congress  of  Vienna  settled  the  conditions  : 
treaties  and  conventions  were  signed  at  Pai'is  by 
Louis  XVIII.  on  the  20th  of  November.  The 
allies  took  no  territory  from  France,  and  made 
none  but  the  most  trifling  alterations  in  her  fron- 
tier lines.  But,  in  order  to  retain  a  powerful 
hold  upon  France  during  a  season  of  probation, 
they  determined  to  keep  tempoi-ary  possession  of 
seventeen  of  the  frontier  fortresses  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years,  and  which  circumstances 
might  reduce  to  three  years;  and  to  maintain  in 
these  fortresses  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom an  army  of  allied  troops  not  greater  than 
150,000  men,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by  France. 
The  allied  sovereigns  also  exacted  payment  at 
least  for  some  of  the  enormous  expenses  they 
had  incurred ;  but  they  limited  their  demand  to 
the  narrow  period  of  the  "Hundred  Days,"  the 
period  from  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cannes  to 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  fixed  the  total  sum, 
to  be  divided  among  all  of  them,  at  700,COO,000 
francs.  Nor  was  France  to  pay  this  very  limited 
contribution  at  once,  or  even  at  short  intervals, 
but  in  easy  instalments.  She  was,  however, 
made  to  regorge  some  of  the  plunder  she  had 
accumulated  during  her  career  of  conquest:  the 
pictures,  the  statues,  the  rare  manuscripts,  which 
had  been  lodged  in  the  museum  in  the  Louvre, 
were  now  at  last  returned  to  Italy,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Sjjain,  and  Portugal. 

Other  sums  of  money  were  subsequently  ex- 
acted from  France,  but  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  150,000  men  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit. 
As  a  new  French  army  Avas  organized,  upon 
which  Louis  XVIII.  considei'ed  tliat  he  might 
rely,  30,000  of  the  allies,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
army,  were  withdrawn  in  the  year  1817,  although 
only  two  years  had  yet  elapsed ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  whole  of  that  occupying  army 
should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  three  years  were 
completed.  But  the  French  were  made  to  ]3ay 
some  indemnities  for  the  spoliation  inflicted  on 
their  neighbours  during  the  revolution,  and  in- 
demnities to  some  states  for  the  expenses  of  the 
w'ar.  These  conjoint  amounts  made  up  another 
700,000,000  francs,  or  about  £28,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  there  were  some  other  items  which  may 
have  carried  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  by  France, 
by  instalments,  for  the  bloody  freak  of  the  "Hun- 
dred Days,"  to  about  £60,000,000  sterling.  Eng- 
land, satisfied  Avith  the  discharge  of  the  private 
claims  of  her  subjects  upon  the  French  govern- 
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meut,  gave  up  her  public  share  of  the  indemnities, 
which  amounted  only  to  some  ^4,000,000  or 
£.3,000,000,  to  the  King  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  to  assist  him  in  restoring  and  re- 
pairing that  great  barrier  of  fortresses,  which 
had  been  devised  by  our  own  great  Dutch-born 
king,  Y.^illiam  III.,  to  check  the  power  of  France 
on  that  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  yea-i"  1815,  before  any  sums 
could  be  251'ocured  from  the  government  of  Louis 


XVIII.,  the  British  government  was  obliged  to 
send  .still  more  money  to  the  allied  sovereigns, 
whose  then  enormous  armies  must  otherwise 
liave  lived  at  large  on  the  French  peojile,  or  on 
the  peoples  through  whom  the  retiring  portions 
of  them  had  to  march  ;  and  it  was  the  grant  (we 
believe  in  some  cases  it  was  idly  called  loan)  of 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  of  English  money  that 
smoothed  many  difficulties,  and  forwarded  the 
homewai'd  march  of  650,000  men. 
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The  American  war — Defeat  of  tne  Americans  in  naval  engagements — Combat  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapaike — 
Encounters  by  laud — Attempts  of  the  Americans  to  couiiuer  Canada — They  capture  York — They  are  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Colonel  Harvey — Their  defeat  at  Sackett's  Harbour — Advance  of  the  Americans  on 
the  Detroit  frontier — They  are  defeated  by  Colonel  Procter — Defeat  of  General  Harrison  by  Colonel  Procter 
at  Fort  Meigs — Dilatory  proceedings  and  misconduct  of  Sir  George. Prevost,  the  commander-in-chief — Defeat 
of  an  English  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie — Procter  defeated  by  General  Harrison — Upper  Canada  almost  lost  by  tho 
insane  orders  of  Sir  George  Prevost — General  Vincent  disobej's  his  orders  and  recovers  the  frontier — The 
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make  fresh  prpparations  for  tlie  conquest  of  Canada— Various  encoiniters — Defeat  of  the  Americans  near 
Fort  Niagara — Advance  of  the  British  on  the  city  of  Washington — They  defeat  the  Americans  at  Bladens- 
berg — They  destroy  AVashington — They  compel  the  town  of  Alexandria  to  capitulate — General  Ross  killed  in 
a  rash  attack  on  Baltimore— Losses  of  the  Americans — Sir  George  Prevost  continues  inactive— His  bhindering 
attempts  when  he  rouses  himself  to  action — His  disgraceful  failures  and  retreat — He  is  recalled  to  England 
for  trial— Loss  of  tlie  Americans  by  these  attemj^ts  on  Canada — Advance  of  the  British  army  on  New  Orleans 
— Their  unsuccessful  battle  before  the  town — Their  plans  of  attack  on  New  Orleans  defeated — Death  of 
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The  war  pai'ty  in  America  daunted  by  the  disasters  of  Bonaparte — Peace  found  necessarj^  for  the  United 
States — Treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  and  America  concluded  at  Ghent. 


T  sea,  the  American  successes,  such 
as  they  were,  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  the  year  1812,  or  with 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  Some 
larger  and  more  suitable  British 
frigates  were  sent  out,  and  in  every 
action  which  followed,  wlieie  there  was  anything 
like  an  equality  of  force,  the  Americans  were 
beaten  without  much  diflficuUy;  and,  wherever 
the  superiority  of  force  lay  on  our  aide,  they  were 
beaten  with  perfect  ease.  The  most  memorable 
of  these  frigate  figlits  was  that  which  was  fought 
on  the  Ifit  of  June,  1813,  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake.  It  lasted  fifteen  minutes, 
only  eleven  of  which  were  spent  in  firing,  and 
it  was  terminated  by  the  English  boarding 
and  capturing  the  American  ship.  The  circum- 
stances are  known  to  almost  every  Englishman. 
It  was  a  battle  upon  challenge,  sent  into  Boston 
harbour  by  the  captain  of  the  Shannon,  the  gal- 
lant Broke  ;  it  was  a  battle  where  the  ships  were 
equally  matched,  or  rather  where  there  was  a  slight 
superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ; 


it  was  a  battle  fought  within  sight  of  the  Ame- 
rican shore,  close  into  Boston  harbour,  where 
several  armed  American  ships  were  lying,  an<l 
where  a  public  feast  was  preparing  to  honour 
the  triumph  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake ;  it  Avas  a  battle  wherein  the  Ameri- 
cans had  every  incentive  to  exertion,  and  they 
did  their  best.  But,  although  the  forte  of  the 
Shannon  lay  in  her  admirable  gunnery  (Captain 
Broke  had  sedulously  trained  his  jjeople  to  the 
use  of  their  guns,  and  spent  his  own  money  to 
make  up  for  the  niggardliness  of  the  government, 
and  supply  his  men  with  plenty  of  ammunition 
to  practise  with),  it  was  not  by  the  fire  of  her 
guns,  but  by  boarding,  that  the  Shannon  beat  the 
Chesapeake,  hoisted  "the  old  ensign  OA^er  the 
Yankee  colours,"  and  led  her  away  in  triumph 
before  the  eyes  of  all  her  friends  ashore. 

The  capture  of  that  immense  frigate,  the  Presi- 
dent, which  had  had  many  nairow  escapes,  was 
the  last  naval  contest ;  and  took  place  some  weeks 
after  the  signature,  in  Europe,  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  before 
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the  news  of  that  event  had  I'eached  America. 
After  a  hard  fight  with  the  British  frigate  Endy- 
mion,  the  President  bore  away  from  the  action 
under  a  crowd  of  canvas,  but  three  hours  after  she 
was  encountered  by  the  British  frigate,  Pomone,  to 
which  she  made  a  signal  of  surrender.  At  this 
instant  a  third  British  frigate,  the  Tenedos,  came 
up  on  the  President's  starboard  side,  and  soon 
after  the  Endymion  overtook  her  late  antagonist. 
All  chance  of  escape  was  thus  cut  off  from  the 
President,  and  neai-ly  a  third  of  her  crew  was 
killed  and  wounded  when  she  yielded  to  the 
captors. 

By  land,  the  republicans  continued  to  show 
how  much  their  hearts  were  set  upon  annexing 
Canada  to  their  dominions.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
feats, losses,  surrenders,  and  disgraces  of  the  year 
1812,  they  renewed  tbeir  attempt  in  1813.  Bj'  a 
sudden  movement  by  water,  York,  now  Toi*onto,on 
Lake  Ontario,  was  taken,  by  General  Dearborn, 
who  was  supported  by  an  American  freshwater 
flotilla,  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  Genei'al 
Sheatfe,  who  had  about  700  men,  British  regulars 
and  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  Red  Indians, 
drew  off  his  regulars,  and  left  the  rest  to  capitu- 
late within  the  town,  wherein  considerable  public 
stores  were  lost.  The  great  lakes  now  became 
the  most  active  scene  of  wai-fare — of  an  amphi- 
bious sort  of  warfare — for  the  same  men  often 
fought  one  day  on  water  and  the  next  day  on  land ; 
now  in  extemporized  fir-flotillas,  and  now  in  forts 
or  in  positions  on  the  banks  of  those  lakes.  This 
had  been  foreseen  and  ought  to  haA^e  been  pro- 
vided for,  as  nearly  everything  depended  on  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes. 
Our  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  had  been  left 
miserably  weak,  and  the  efforts  to  increase  its 
strength  were  not  ^proportionate  to  those  made 
by  the  Americans.  In  1813,  when  the  first 
action  of  any  consequence  took  place  on  that  lake. 
Sir  James  Yeo  was,  indeed,  strong  enough  to  de- 
feat Commodore  Chauncey,  and  to  capture  two 
schooners  of  the  American  squadron  or  flotilla  ; 
but  the  Americans  avoided  a  general  action,  until 
some  new  vessels  they  had  laid  down  should  be 
completed. 

The  re]>ublicans,  after  embarking  the  cap- 
tured stores  of  the  town  of  York,  sailed  for  Nia- 
gara, and  concentrated  6000  infantry,  250  cav- 
alry, and  a  good  train  of  artillery  upon  that 
point.  Their  flotilla  had  the  water  all  to  itself; 
and  under  its  destructive  fire  General  Dearborn 
made  good  his  landing  on  the  Canadian  shore. 
Our  troops  and  the  Canadian  militia,  out-num- 
bered, as  four  or  five  to  one,  were  compelled  to 
give  way  and  evacuate  Fort  George,  after  making 
a  gallant  stand  and  suffering  a  heavy  loss.  Gen- 
eral Vincent,  our  commander  on  the  Nia"ara, 
retired  up  the  river,  collected  the  small  garrisons 


of  Fort  Erie  and  other  posts,  mustered  about 
1600  bayonets  in  all,  and  gained  a  good  position 
in  Burlington  Bay,  near  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
intercept  him.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
June  (1813),  Yinceut  saw  the  Americans  ap- 
proaching his  position  by  the  lake  shore.  On 
the  following  morning,  intending  to  attack  Vin- 
cent in  this  position,  with  3500  men  and  nine 
pieces  of  artillery,  they  encamped  within  five  or 
six  miles.  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  the  Bri- 
tish deputy  adjutant-general,  reconnoitred  this 
republican  camp,  and  then  proposed  to  surprise 
it  by  night.  General  Vincent  agi'eed  :  and,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  the  halves  of  two  British  regi- 
ments, mustering  precisely  704  men,  rushed  with 
fixed  bayonets  into  the  American  camp,  headed 
by  Colonel  Harvey.  The  surprise  was  complete; 
the  republicans  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving 
two  general  officers,  100  prisonei's,  and  four  field- 
pieces  behind  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  George  Prevost,  waking 
from  a  long  slumber,  agreed  to  go  with  Sir  James 
Yeo  and  his  squadron,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  destroy  the  foi'ts,  the 
arsenals,  and  the  dockyard,  where  the  Americans 
had  a  frigate  almost  ready  for  launching,  and 
several  other  vessels  ;  but  when  this  wavering 
and  spiritless  general  reconnoitred  the  place  he 
would  not  venture  an  attack,  and  returned  across 
the  lake  towards  Kingston.  Then  he  changed 
his  mind  and  went  back  to  Sackett's  Hai'bour ; 
and  (but  not  without  more  wavering  and  loss  of 
time)  our  troops,  about  750  strong,  were  lauded. 
The  Americans  were  presently  driven  at  the 
bayonet's  point  into  some  loojD-holed  barracks 
and  forts ;  and  so  panic-stricken  were  they  that 
they  immediately  set  fire  to  their  new  frigate, 
their  naval  barracks  and  ai-senal,  and  destroyed 
a  gun-brig  and  all  the  stores  which  had  so  re- 
cently been  captured  at  Yoi'k.  While  the  arsenal 
was  in  flames,  while  the  Americans  were  fleeing 
through  the  village,  and  when  the  complete 
success  of  the  assailants  was  cei-tain.  Sir  George 
Prevost  sent  a  precipitate  order  for  retreat, 
merely  because  a  momentary  resistance  was  of- 
fered by  a  party  of  Americans  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  log-bari-acks !  If  the  destruction 
at  Sackett's  Harbour  had  been  completed,  we 
should  have  deprived  the  Americans  of  every 
pi'ospect  of  obtaining  the  ascendency  on  the  lake. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  after  carrying  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost and  his  troops  back  to  Kingston,  proceeded 
to  the  head  of  the  lake  with  reinforcements  for 
General  Vincent,  As  soon  as  he  approached, 
the  American  army,  which  had  never  recovei'ed 
from  the  effects  of  Colonel  Harvey's  night  attack, 
fled  along  the  lake  shore  until  they  reached  Fort 
George,  at  the  mouth  of    the   Niagara  river, 
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where  their  general,  Dearborn,  evacuating  all 
the  Canadian  bank  of  the  Niagara,  shut  himself 
up  in  a  strong  entrenched  camp,  with  about 
5000  men.  Something  was  expected  from  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  General  Vincent,  but 
Major-general  Rottenburg,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Upper  Canada,  assumed  the 
command  as  Vincent's  superior  officer,  and  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sept.  (1813), 
nothing  was  done  by  the  British  in  this  quartei-. 

Before  attacking  the  Niagara  frontiei',  the  re- 
])ublicans  had  commenced  offensive  operations 
on  the  Detroit  frontier  and  on  Lake  Erie.  By 
the  end  of  January  thej'  had  overrun  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  and  had  advanced  one  wing  of  this 
army  towards  the  village  of  Frenchtown,  twenty- 
six  miles  south-west  from  Detroit.  This  Ameri- 
can wing  was  about  1200  strong,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Winchester,  an 
old  officer  who  had  gained  distinction  in  their 
war  of  independence.  There  was  nothing  in  its 
front  but  Colonel  Procter,  whose  force  was  in- 
ferior, and  of  the  most  motley  description.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
strictly  commanded  Procter  not  to  undertake 
offensive  operations ;  but  old  Winchester's  too 
bold  advance  gave  Procter  an  opportunity  which 
he  was  determined  not  to  lose.  With  less  than 
SOO  regular  troops,  militia,  provincial  sailors, 
with  four  light  guns  and  a  band  of  500  or  600 
Red  Indians,  Colonel  Procter  gallantly  advanced 
against  Winchester  and  his  Americans,  surprised 
them  by  night  in  their  quarters  at  Frenchtown, 
captured  or  destroyed  one-half  of  them,  and  re- 
duced the  others  to  surrender  upon  promise  of 
quarter.  General  Harrison,  who  commanded 
the  rest  of  this  army  of  invasion,  was  so  dismayed 
at  Winchester's  disaster  that,  though  still  power- 
ful in  numbers,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
advancing  into  Canada,  and  began  to  fortify 
himself  near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  river, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  near  Toledo. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Procter,  now  al- 
lowed to  act  on  the  offensive,  embarked  his  en- 
tire force  on  board  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  made 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  ascended  that 
river,  and  landed  troops,  stores,  and  ordnance  on 
the  28th  of  April,  within  two  miles  of  Fort 
Meigs,  the  key  of  General  Harrison's  fortified 
camp.  Procter  had  with  him  some  heavy  ord- 
nance, 520  regulars,  and  460  militia  ;  the  Indian 
warriors  co-operating  with  him  were  about  1200. 
Harrison's  force,  well  covered  in  his  fortified 
camp,  considerably  exceeded  that  of  Procter, 
who  now  erected  batteries,  and  began  to  can- 
nonade him  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mau- 
mee. The  Americans  responded  to  this  fire  with 
eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  mounted  in 
Fort  Meigs.      The  English  fired  some  i-ed-hot 
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shot,  but  Harrison's  block- houses,  &c.,  would  not 
take  fire  and  burn,  the  wood  being  so  very  green. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  General  Harrison's  long- 
expected  reinforcements  made  a  rapid  and  sudden 
descent  down  the  river  in  boats.  They  were 
1300  strong,  and  under  the  command  of  General 
Clay.  As  the  boats  drew  near,  Harrison  made 
a  sortie  to  aid  the  disembarkation.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  English  batteries  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  together  with  some  prisoners;  but 
Procter,  after  pouring  in  one  or  two  volleys  of 
musketry,  point  blank,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge, 
and  this  charge  not  only  repulsed  those  who  had 
got  into  our  batteries,  but  threw  the  whole  of 
General  Ckay's  force  into  confusion  and  headlong 
flight.  The  Indian  warriors  fell  upon  the  fugi- 
tives ;  550  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  killed 
and  wounded  wei-e  estimated  at  as  many  more. 
After  this  brilliant  aff"air  the  Indians  returned 
to  the  Detroit  frontier  with  their  prisoners,  their 
wounded,  and  their  booty  ;  the  Canadian  militia- 
men went  home  to  attend  to  their  farms ;  and 
Sir  George  Prevost  had  provided  no  regular  force 
to  support  Procter's  operations.  That  brave 
officer  was  thei-efore  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  to  abandon  the  notion 
of  forcing  Harrison  to  capitulate  in  his  fortified 
camp,  and  to  follow  the  Indians  and  the  militia- 
men to  Detroit. 

The  republicans  now  abandoned  all  intention 
of  advancing  against  that  frontier,  until  they 
could  obtain  a  naval  superiority  on  Lake  Erie. 
Sir  James  Yeo  had  detached  Captain  Barclay, 
of  the  royal  navy,  to  assume  the  command  on 
that  lake.  Barclay  was  an  officer  of  heroic 
courage  and  of  distinguished  ability ;  but  the 
means  put  at  his  disposal  were  of  the  worst  or 
most  limited  kind.  He  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  with  him  from  the  Ontario  squadron  only 
twenty-five  regular  sailors.  But  Sir  George 
Prevost,  who  had  shown  so  little  alacrity  in 
taking,  told  these  brave  men  that  the  ordnance 
and  naval  stores  they  required  must  be  taken 
from  the  enemy,  whose  resources  must  become 
theirs!  But  to  take,  one  must  have  the  power 
— to  fight,  one  must  have  men  pi-oper  for  the 
service.  On  the  13th  of  July,  Procter  wrote  to 
Prevost  to  tell  him  that  "even  100  seamen  pushed 
on  immediately,  would,  in  all  probability,  secure 
the  supei'iority  on  this  lake  ;"  that  he  was  al  • 
ready  weakened  on  shoi^e  by  his  efforts  to  enable 
Captain  Barclay  to  appear  on  the  lake ;  that  if 
he  did  not  receive  100  seamen,  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  still  more  soldiers 
on  board  the  vessels.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
Procter  wrote  again,  telling  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  Captain  Barclay  had  not  received  one 
seaman,  and  that  the  Americans  were  appearing 
on  that  part  of  Lake  Erie  in  very  superior  force. 
357 
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Still,  a  new  fir-built  vessel,  called  the  Detroit, 
bad  been  improvised,  had  been  launched  on  the 
lake  ;  "if  we  had  but  seamen,  a  few  hours  would 
place  this  district  in  security."     "I  entreat  your 
excellency,"   added  Procter,   "to   send  me   the 
means  of  continuing  this  contest !  "     And  now  it 
was  that  Sir  George  Prevost,  instead  of  sending 
seamen,  sent  a  letter,  which,  all  the  circumstances 
being    considered,    was    ungenerous,    insulting, 
absurd,  and  at  the  same  time,  horrible — horrible, 
as  it  went  to  inflame  high-spirited  officers,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  brave  men  in  a  most  nn- 
equal  and  hopeless  contest.     This  precious  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  had  so  recently  run  away 
from    Sackett's    Harbour,   wrote   to    Procter — 
"Although  your  situation  may  be  one  of  difti- 
culty,  you  cannot  fail  of  honourably  surmount- 
ing it,  notwithstanding  the  numei-ical  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  force.      The  experience  obtained 
by  Sir  James  Yeo's  conduct  towards  a  fleet  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  one  under  his  command 
will  satisfy  Captain  Barclay  that  he  has  only  to 
dare,  and  the  enemy  is  discomfited."     And  Bar- 
clay, to  whom  such  a  man  as  Prevost  applied 
such  a  taunt,  was  a  man  of  the  Nelson  stamp, 
and  one  who  had  lost  a  limb  under  that  hero  I 
General  Procter  said,  in  reply — "Your  excellency 
speaks  of  seamen,  valorous  and  well-disciplined. 
Except,  I  believe,  the  twenty-six  whom  Captain 
Barclay  brought  with  him,   there  are  none  of 
that  description  on  this  lake.     On  board  of  his 
majesty's  squadi'on   there  are   scai-cely  enough 
hands  (and  those  of  a  miserable  description)  to 
work  the  vessels,  some  of  which  cannot  be  used 
for  want  of  men,  even  such  as  we  have.  .  .  .  Sea- 
men should  be  pushed  on  here,  even  by  dozens." 
At  last  Sir  George  Prevost  did  ])ush  on  forty 
seamen,  intimating  his  expectation  that,  as  soon 
as  this  great  reinforcement  should  arrive,  Cap- 
tain Barclay  would  "make  his  appearance  on  the 
lake  to  meet  the  enemy."     But  Barclay  had  now 
no  option  left  him.     On  the  9th  of  September 
the  last  barrel  of  flour  was  consumed,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  between  his  clearing  the  lake 
communication  and  the  starvation  of  our  troops. 
On  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  Septembei-, 
the  most  desperate  of  all  these  lake  actions  was 
fought.     Captain  Barclay  had  the  Detroit,  which 
was  rigged  as  a  barque,  and  mounted  eighteen 
guns;  another   three-masted   craft  of   eighteen 
guns,  a  brig  of  ten  guns,  a  schooner  of  fourteen, 
and  two  gun-boats,  carrying,  the  first  three  guns, 
and  the  second  one  gun.     These  guns  were  not 
proper  ship  guns,  nor  was  there  any  uniformity 
of  cali})re  :  they  had  been  stripped  from  the  forts 
on  the  Detroit  fi-ontior.    One  of  the  three-masted 
vessels,  and  the  brig,  had  each  guns  of  four  dif- 
ferent calibres  on  the  same  deck,  from  tioenty- 
fouT  to  two  pounders.    For  want  of  proper  imple- 


ments, the  men  were  obliged  to  discharge  these 
strange  ship  guns  by  snapping  pistols  over  the 
touch-hole.     The  crews  of  the  whole  flotilla  con- 
sisted of  6'1  British  seamen,  85    Canadians,  and 
210  soldiers  of  two  difFei'ent    regiments— total, 
356.     The  American  commodore,  Periy,  had  two 
large  brigs  and  eight   schooners,  heavily  armed. 
The  American  squadron  mounted  altogether  but 
fifty -four  guns  ;  but  they  were  properly  supplied 
with  implements  of  gunnery,  their  guns  were  of 
better  quality  or  of  better  assorted  calibres,  and, 
owing  to  the  large   proportion  of  their  shifting 
and  pivot  pieces,  they  could  present  in  broadside 
exactly  the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  British  ; 
while  their  aggregate  weight  of  broadside  was 
fully  double  that  of  their  assailants.     To  com- 
plete  his   advantages,    Commodore    Perry    had 
picked  crews  to  all  his  vessels,  particularly  on 
board  the  Lawreiice,  his  flag-ship,  and  her  sister 
brig;    and  his  total  of  men  amounted,   at  the 
very  least,  to  58().     It  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
English  flotilla  was  beaten  ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
that  it  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  the 
desperate  contest  for  three  long  hours.     The  day 
was  not  lost  until  the  first  and  second  in  com- 
mand of  every  one  of  the  English  vessels  had 
been  killed  or  dangerously  wounded.     The  heroic 
Barclay  had  lost  one  arm  serving  under  Nelson, 
and  now  the  other  arm  was  mutilated  before  he 
quitted  his  deck.     Of  the  ten  experienced  British 
seamen  on  board  the  Detroit,  eight  were  killed  or 
wounded.     When    every  hope  of   success  or   of 
escape  was  gone,  the  second  lieutenant  of   the 
Detroit  (the  first  lying  mortally  wounded)  ordered 
the  colours  to  be  struck.  Two  other  English  vessels 
struck  about  the  same  time  ;  the  rest  of  the  flo- 
tilla were  overtaken  and  captured  in  their  retreat. 
The  total  loss  on  board  the    British  vessels   in 
killed  and  wounded  was    135.       The  American 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  123.      This  ca- 
tastrophe rendered  inevitable  the  rapid  retreat 
of  General  Procter  and  the   Indian  chiefs  that 
were  acting  with  him.    They  therefore  abandoned 
all  the  positions  on  the  Detroit,  thus  leaving  the 
Michigan  territory  again  in  the  possession  of  the 
Americans.     But  they  could  no   longer  retreat 
without  fighting,  for  General    Harrison   passed 
over  between   5000  and   6000  men  to  intercept 
them.    The  Indian  allies  had  dwindled  from  3000 
to  500,  and  Procter's  regular  force  consisted  of 
about    500    effectives.      The    Americans   gained 
what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  splendid  vic- 
tory.    They  killed  the  famed  Indian    chief  Te- 
cumthc,  and  cut  up  his  skin  into  razor-strops, 
to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  of   Virginia,  and 
to  other  bi'ight  ornaments  of  congress  and  the 
country.' 

'  ThiB  is  fact.     Clay  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  ]iosse8£iDg  such 
a  razor-strop. 
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Once  more  the  republican  hopes  ran  high. 
They  considered  Upper  Canada  as  almost  con- 
quered by  the  defeat  of  Procter ;  and  their  con- 
viction was  confirmed  by  the  panic  of  Sir  Geoi-ge 
Prevost,  and  by  the  orders  he  issued — orders 
which  had  the  effect  of  disheartening  the  Cana- 
dians. Three  American  armies,  or  three  gather- 
ings of  men  which  they  called  armies,  were  put  in 
motion  for  different  parts  of  the  Canada  frontier 
in  the  month  of  October.  While  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded along  Lake  Erie  with  his  5000  or  6000, 
General  "Wilkinson,  taking  his  departure  from 
Sackett's  Harbour,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with 
nearly  10,000  men,  and  effected  a  landing  near 
Kingston  ;  and  a  third  force  under  General 
Hampton  marched  upon  Montreal.  General 
Rottenburg  had  left  his  command  on  the  Niagara 
to  General  Vincent,  and  had  moved  with  rein- 
forcements towards  Kingston.  Vincent,  de- 
stroying great  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores, 
retreated  to  Burlington,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  i-emainder  of  Procter's  troops ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Sir  George  Prevost  heard  of  Harrison's  suc- 
cess, than  he  despatched  orders  fi-om  Montreal  to 
General  Vincent  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Upper 
Canada  as  far  down  as  Kingston.  If  these  mad, 
cowardly  orders  had  been  obeyed,  Upper  Canada 
would  liave  been  lost,  the  troops  of  Vincent  and 
Procter  would  have  been  lost,  with  ordnance, 
ammunition,  and  stores  ;  and  King.ston  also  must 
have  been  lost,  with  its  fortress,  ships,  and  ar- 
senal, for  the  place  contained  provisions  for  only 
seven  days,  and  the  depot  of  provisions  at  York 
would  have  been  lost  before  Kingston.  But  for- 
tunately^ there  were  sevei'al  officers  of  rank  in  Ge- 
neral Vincent's  army  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Vincent  was  persuaded  to 
be  disobedient ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  was  the  result.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
disgraceful  than  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost. 
The  American  corps  were  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
ready  to  fail  into  a  panic  themselves  at  any  hos- 
tile movement  or  show  of  resistance.  Hampton, 
Harrison,  and  Wilkinson  were  all  put  to  a  dis- 
graceful rout.  Only  one  of  the  three  republican 
generals  fought  a  battle,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a 
corps  not  a  sixth  part  so  numerous  as  his  own 
and  lost,  rather  in  the  flight  than  in  the  fight, 
about  1000  men.  By  the  middle  of  December 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  entirely 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  invaders.  Some 
of  them,  before  tliey  fled  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try, cotnmitted  sundry  atrocities,  which  were  soon 
afterwards  avenged  at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
They  burned  towns  and  villages  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  punish  the  poor  Canadians  for  their 
perversity  and  wickedness  in  not  turning  rebels 
and  joining  them.     But  the  republicans  could  not 


keep  their  own  frontier  free  from  invasion.  Col- 
onel Murray,  with  less  than  500  men,  crossed  the 
water,  attacked  their  fort  of  Niagara,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  j^iver  of  that  name,  carried  it  by 
escalade  with  a  trifling  loss,  killed  or  took  pri- 
soners the  whole  garrison,  and  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  ai-ms  and  stores.  The  American 
general,  Hull,  came  hastily  up  to  the  town  of 
BuflFalo  to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish :  but,  being  attacked  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber by  1000  regulars  and  militia,  and  300  or 
400  Indians,  he  was  entirely  routed.  All  that 
part  of  their  fi'ontier  was  laid  open  and  bare. 
Such  armies  as  Hull's  never  rally  :  he  had  2000 
men  when  he  came  to  Buffalo ;  but  after  the 
battle  he  could  hardly  collect  200. 

While  the  Americans  were  struggling  on  the 
great  lakes  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Canada,  our 
blockading  squadrons  from  the  ocean  sent  light 
vessels  far  up  several  of  their  rivers,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  repositories  of  stores  on  the  banks. 
In  this  manner  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  were  all  threaded  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1813.  These  operations,  to  which  neai-ly 
every  part  of  the  American  coast  on  the  Atlantic 
was  exposed,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  block- 
ading service,  and  did  something  more — they  in- 
creased the  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  for  re- 
conciliation and  peace,  and  greatly  embarrassed 
and  weakened  President  Madison's  government. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  some  of  the 
states  declared  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner  that 
Madison  was  ruining  the  counti-y,  by  persevering 
in  a  war  which  he  had  commenced  without  any 
necessity,  and  that  rather  than  be  denied  any 
longer  the  advantages  of  a  peace  with  England, 
they  woidd  sacrifice  their  advantages  as  members 
of  the  federal  republic. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  Americans  once  more 
made  great  preparations  on  the  lakes  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  They  had  scarcely  one 
glimpse  of  success :  the  Canadians  were  more 
than  ever  loj-al  and  on  the  alert,  and  reinforce- 
ments to  the  regular  army  arrived  from  Europe. 
In  the  month  of  April,  a  force  under  General 
Drummond  embarked  in  Sir  J  ames  Yeo's  flotilla, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  stormed  and  carried 
the  American  frontier  fort  of  Oswego.  The 
garrison  fled  into  the  woods,  after  fighting  for 
only  ten  minutes.  The  fort  was  destroyed,  the 
barracks  were  burned  ;  and  the  English  troops 
were  re -embarked.  In  May,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  some  naval  stores  which  the 
Americans  were  transporting  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, for  the  equipment  of  the  flotilla  there,  but 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  the  beginning  of 
July,  a  new  republican  hero.  Major-general 
Brown,  took  the  field,  crossed  the  Niagara  in 
force,  obliged  the  garrison  of  Fort  Erie  to  capi- 
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tulate,  and  advanced  into  Canada.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  British  lines  of  Chippewa,  General 
Riall,  with  very  inferior  numbers,  consisting 
partly  of  militiamen  and  Red  Indians,  made  a 
sortie.  A  smart  action  followed,  in  which  both 
parties  sustained  considerable  loss,  but  in  which 
the  advantage  clearly  remained  with  the  Ameri- 


cans. Riall  retreated  to  a  better  position  near 
Fort  George.  General  Drummond,  with  part  of 
Wellington's  veterans,  who  had  been  embarked 
at  Bordeaux  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  now 
came  up  and  reinforced  Riall.  The  American, 
Brown,  counting  on  his  superiority  of  numbers, 
which  was  still  great,  presumptuously  risked  a 
pitched  battle  in  an  open  field.  At  first  he 
gained  a  temporary  advantage,  during  which 
General  Riall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ; 
but,  when  Drummond  and  the  veterans  of  the  pen- 


insular war  came  fairly  into  action,  the  very  im- 
perfectly disciplined  republicans  confessed  their 
inferiority  by  retreat  and  flight.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  July  (1814),  at  Bridgewater, 
close  to  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  Niagara — so 
close  that  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  water  were 
heard  amidst  the  firing  of  twenty- four  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  8000  muskets.  The 
Americans  engaged  were  estimated  at 
5000  ;  the  number  of  the  British  and 
Canadians  did  not  exceed  3000.  The 
Red  Indians,  our  allies,  ran  away 
early  in  the  battle.  Our  loss  reached 
nearly  900  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
I'epublicans  lost  1500.  They  retreated 
most  precipitately  to  Chippewa,  and 
from  thence  to  Fort  Erie,  abandoning  a 
camp  they  had  fortified,  and  destroying 
their  stores.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
Drummond  was  repulsed  with  great  loss 
in  a  somewhat  rash  attempt  to  carry 
Fort  Erie  by  storm. 

On  that  same  day  ruin  was  approach- 
ing the  city  of  Washington,  the  nominal 
capital  of  all  the  United  States,  the  seat 
of  the  central  government,  and  the  meet- 
ing-place of  congress.  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  having  on  boai'd 
the  land  troops  of  Major-general  Ross, 
another  hero  of  the  Peninsula,  entered 
the  Patuxent  river.  At  the  proper  point 
the  troops  were  landed,  and  began  to  as- 
cend the  bank  of  the  river  on  their  way 
towards  Washington ;  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  with  a  flotilla  of  launches,  ai-med 
boats,  and  small  craft,  proceeding  up  the 
river  on  their  flank.  The  American  flo- 
tilla of  Commodore  Barney  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Patuxent ;  and  as  the  Bri- 
tish boats  opened  the  reach  above  Pig 
Point  they  perceived  Barney's  flag  flying 
in  the  headmost  vessel,  a  large  sloop, 
and  the  rest  of  his  flotilla  extending  in 
a  long  line  astern  of  this  sloop.  It  was 
thought  that  Barney  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  river  by  fight- 
ing ;  but  as  Coekburn  got  near  he  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  American  ves- 
sels were  on  fire.  The  British  admiral  called  a 
timeous  halt :  the  American  ci-aft  burned  fiercely, 
and  blew  up  in  succession.  Sixteen  were  totally 
destroyed ;  the  seventeenth  fell  into  the  liands  of 
the  British,  little  injured,  together  with  about 
thirteen  merchant  schooners.  Sailors  and  soldiers 
all  believed  that  Commodore  Barney  had  left 
his  flotilla  and  his  flag  flying  as  a  decoy,  in  the 
hope  that  the  British  would  approach  them  pre- 
cipitately, and  so  be  blown  up  with  them.  In 
this  light  the  incident  on  the  Patuxent  river  was 
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noted  down  by  the  forces  that  were  now  getting 
close  to  Washington.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
Major-general  Eoss  and  his  troops  reached  Bla- 
densberg,  a  village  witliin  five  miles  of  that  capi- 
tal. Here,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
and  along  a  chain  of  commanding  heights,  8000 
or  9000  Americans  were  posted,  to  cover  and 
defend  their  capital.  President  Madison  was  on 
the  hills  when  the  battle  began  ;  but  he  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  stay  and  see  the  battle 
finished,  shoi't  as  it  was.  To  get  a.t  the  position 
the  British  had  to  cross  the  Potomac  by  a  single 
bridge,  which  the  Americans  guarded  with 
artillery.  But  the  bridge  was  carried  in  a  trice 
by  a  light  brigade,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  troops 
passed  over,  deployed,  and  attacked  the  right  and 
left  of  the  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
The  whole  aft'air  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  and 
did  not  engage  more  than  one  British  division, 
about  1600  strong.  The  Americans  broke  and 
fled,  very  few  of  them  waiting  to  be  eitlier  killed 
or  wounded.  That  evening  the  British  were  in 
Washington,  where  they  immediately  began  the 
work  of  destrviction,  which  was  the  main  purpose 
of  the  expedition.  The  president's  house,  the 
Capitol,  the  Senate-house,  and  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  the  ti"easury,the  war-office,  the  arsenal, 
the  dockyard,  the  rope-walk,  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Poto- 
mac and  other  public  works  were  blown  up  and 
destroyed.  A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched,  and 
a  sloop-of-war,  were  consumed  in  the  dockyard. 
Private  pi'opei'ty  was  to  be  respected,  and  strict 
discipline  was  to  be  observed  by  the  troops. 
General  Eoss's  orders  to  this  eff'ect  were  very 
positive,  and  the  British  accounts  say  that  they 
were  strictly  observed.  On  the  following  night, 
the  25th  of  August,  a  leisui-ely  retreat  was  com- 
menced ;  and  the  British  troops,  having  met  with 
no  molestation  on  their  retui-n,  were  re-embarked 
on  the  30th.  The  town  of  Alexandria,  lower  on  the 
Potomac  river  than  Washington  city,  wasattacked 
on  the  27th  of  August,  by  Captain  Gordon  of  the 
Seahorse,  attended  by  other  vessels.  Fort  Wash- 
ington, built  to  protect  the  river  at  that  point, 
was  abandoned  by  its  defenders  after  a  very  short 
bombardment.  The  town  council  of  Alexandria 
agreed  to  deliver  up  all  public  property,  and 
Gordon  agreed  to  respect  all  private  j^roperty. 
Ail  the  naval  and  ordnance  stores,  all  the  shipping 
and  their  f  ux'niture,  were  surrendered ;  and  the 
captors  loaded  their  own  ships  with  spoil,  and, 
stowing  away  the  stores,  &c.,in  twenty-one  vessels 
which  were  found  in  the  harbour,  passed  down 
the  river,  very  little  injured  by  the  batteries,  and 
got  safely  out  to  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  a  very  imprudent  and  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  on  the  strongly-fortified  city  of 
Baltimore,  which  cost  the  life  of  Genei'al  Eoss,  and 


the  lives  of  a  good  number  of  his  men  ;  though 
here  again  a  great  force  of  Americans  that  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  approaches  of  the  town 
(within  which  there  was  a  still  larger  force)  was 
defeated  and  routed  by  a  very  inferior  body  of 
British  regulars,  and  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
some  600  or  800  men.  The  loud  outcry  made  by 
President  Madison  proved  how  sensibly  the 
Americans  felt  this  desultory  but  destructive 
system  of  warfare.  It  allowed  them  no  repose — it 
threatened  every  part  of  the  coast  at  once — none 
could  tell  where  the  next  blow  would  be  struck. 
In  the  mouth  of  July,  Colonel  Pilkington  took 
all  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquody  ;  and 
in  another  expedition,  undertaken  in  September, 
the  British  sailed  up  the  Penobscot  river,  took  the 
fort  of  Castine,  landed  in  a  cove  witliin  three  miles 
of  the  town  of  Hampden,  defeated  double  their 
number,  drove  the  Americans  from  a  strong- 
position,  and  compelled  them  to  burn  the  John 
Adams,  a  fine  frigate,  which  had  run  up  the 
river  for  protection.  They  "also  captured  the 
town  of  Bangor,  and  another  fortified  post,  and 
reduced  the  whole  district  of  Maine  from  Pas- 
samaquody Bay  to  the  Penobscot  river. 

Sir  George  Prevost  having  now  a  large  dispos- 
able force,  including  some  of  the  finest  regiments 
that  had  been  trained  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, thought  he  could  repay  the  Americans 
for  their  troublesome  visits  to  Canada,  by  invading 
their  most  flourishing  state.  New  York.  Before 
moving,  he  ought  to  have  made  sure  of  the 
superiority  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Nothing  could  better  have  contributed  to  this 
end,  than  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  naval 
and  other  depots  at  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  this 
would  have  given  him  the  mastery  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, which  was  an  object  almost  as  important  as 
any  that  he  could  reasonably  propose  to  himself 
in  his  more  distant  expedition.  He  had  wasted 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  summer  months 
in  a  camp  at  Chambly,  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was 
blockading  Sackett's  Harbour  (a  doubtful  sort  of 
blockade,  since  the  American  commodoi'e  was 
already  stronger  than  Sir  James,  and  was  only 
waiting  to  be  made  still  stronger  by  the  ship- 
wrights and  riggers  hard  at  work  in  Sackett's 
Harbour) ;  but,  though  Sir  George  had  ample 
means  of  attack,  and  a  few  days'  march  would  have 
brought  him  before  the  defences  of  that  impor- 
tant arsenal,  he  made  no  effort  whatever  against 
it.  When  the  veteran  troops  from  Bordeaux 
landed,  every  man  in  the  army,  or  in  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  expected  that  he  would  fall  on.  But 
no !  there  he  continued  to  lie  at  Chambly  doing 
nothing.  The  American  government  felt,  though 
our  commander-in-chief  would  not,  that  all  other 
objects  on  the  frontier  were  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  they  sent 
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C4eneral  Izzard,  who  now  commanded  on  tlie 
Charaplain  frontier,  with  between  3000  and  4000 
regular  troops,  to  take  post  within  it,  and  in  its 
vicinity.  This  movement  of  General  Izzard  left 
nothing  near  the  frontier  ot  Lower  Canada  but 
some  1500  men,  the  very  refuse  of  his  army. 
From  such  refuse  notliing  was  to  be  feared  ;  the 
local  Canadian  militia  would  have  been  far  moi'e 
than  a  match  for  them.  Sir  George  Prevost  conld 
not,  therefore,  plead  that  his  inactivity  in  his 
camp  at  Chambly  was  owing  to  any  apprehension 
of  an  attack  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada. 
During  the  »vhole  month  of  August,  the  peninsular 
troops,  ready  to  march  anywhere,  and  fit  for  any 
work,  were  detained  in  the  camp  for  which  Sir 
George  had  conceived  so  steady  an  affection.  At 
last  the  note  of  preparation  was  heard  ;  and  now 
all  eyes  wei'e  directed  towards  Sackett's  Harbour. 
But,  says  a  truth -speaking  man,  "  by  a  strange 
perversity  of  intellect,  Sir  George  Prevost  again 
shunned  that  place  as  a  pestilence  ;"'  and  Platts- 
burg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  found  to  be  the 
object  of  the  expedition  !  To  complete  the  cer- 
tainty of  ill-success,  Sir  George  in  person  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  force  was 
composed  of  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  a  nu- 
merous train  of  artillery,  and  three  brigades  of 
the  best  infantry  in  the  British  service  or  in  the 
world,  led  by  Major-generals  Brisbane,  Robinson, 
and  Power,  and  amounting  in  all  to  11,000  men. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  these  troops  began  their 
march,  which  was  so  managed  by  Sir  George 
Prevost,  that,  though  the  distance  was  only 
twenty-five  miles  along  the  lake  shore,  four  days 
were  consumed  in  performing  it.  On  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  the  army  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  little  river  Saranac,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  stood  the  village  of  Plattsburg,  and  on  a 
ridge  above  it  the  American  defences,  consist- 
ing of  some  stockades,  three  unfinished  redoubts, 
and  two  block-houses,  armed  in  all  with  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  Ameri- 
can flotilla  of  Lake  Charaplain  lay  at  anchor  in 
Plattsburg  Bay.  It  was  at  first  confidently 
expected,  and  then  eagerly  proposed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  an  assault  should  be  made 
that  very  evening.  The  British  troops  were 
fresh,  having  made  but  a  very  short  march  ;  the 
American  troops  were  that  refuse  of  General 
Izzard 's  army,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
some  3000  or  4000  militiamen,  who  had  run  in 
haste  and  confusion  to  the  spot,  and  wlio  would 
have  i-un  much  more  hastily  back  again  if  hotly 
and  closely  attacked.  The  defences  were  altogether 
very  incomplete  ;  the  American  flotilla,  as  a  flo- 
tilla, could   have  done  nothing,  either  to  defend 


the  works  or  impede  the  attack.  One  veteran 
British  brigade,  with  a  few  well-served  guns,  and 
a  few  cougreve  rockets,  would  have  done  the 
work  in  half  an  hour.  But  Sir  George  Prevost, 
after  losing  four  days  on  a  march,  chose  to  halt 
for  other  five  days  in  front  of  this  American 
rabble,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing 
them  time  to  complete  their  works,  and  gain 
confidence,  and  .receive  reinforcements.  The 
reason  he  assigned  was  the  presence  of  the  Amei-i- 
can  flotilla,  which  could  do  nothing  to  check  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  immediate  object,  and 
which  was  perfectly  well  known  to  exist  where 
it  was  before  he  began  his  march  from  Chambly. 
For  ulterior  operations,  beyond  the  possession  of 
Plattsburg,  the  assistance  of  a  British  flotilla  and 
our  superiority  on  the  lake  were  requisite,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  ought  not  to  have  com- 
menced his  march  before  his  flotilla  was  ready. 
After  wasting  months,  he  might  have  waited  a 
few  days  longer  in  his  camp;  but,  having  displayed 
his  plan  of  operation,  and  having  advanced  to 
Plattsburg,  he  ought  to  have  attained  so  much  of 
his  object  as  the  reduction  of  that  place  ;  and  he 
might  have  attained  it  with  ease,  and  without 
the  slightest  necessity  for  the  aid  of  a  flotilla. 
But  Sir  George  was  of  that  class  of  men  who 
expect  everything  to  be  done  bj^  others,  nothing 
by  themselves :  and  nothing  would  he  undertake 
until  our  crazy  flotilla  should  arrive,  and  destroy 
that  of  the  enemy.  Poor  Barclay's  squadron  on 
Lake  Erie  was  as  bad  as  we  have  seen ;  but  Cap- 
tain Dowuie's,  on  this  Lake  Champlain,  was  in- 
finitely worse.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  September,  Captain  Downie  came  up  boldly 
Avith  his  squadron,  and  announced  to  the  army 
the  preconcerted  signal  of  the  scaling  of  his  guns. 
The  firing  was  heard  by  every  man  in  that  army. 
Then,  "Forward  columns  of  attack?" — No  such 
thing  I — there  came  the  order  for  the  troops  to 
cook  !  Not  a  i:)latoon  had  been  permitted  to  form 
when  our  ships  rounded  the  promontory,  stood 
into  the  bay,  and  attacked  the  Americans.  Cap- 
tain Downie  told  his  crew  that  the  troops  would 
presently  storm  the  Avorks  on  shore,  and  his 
people  began  the  action  with  much  gallantry. 
The  gallant  Downie  wjis  killed  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  battle  began,  but  liis  ship  was  courage- 
ously fouglit  for  two  hours  longer,  under  almost 
every  disadvantageous  and  discouraging  circum- 
stance, the  army  all  the  while  not  stirring  a  foot- 
After  a  determined  struggle  of  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  the  ship,  the  brig,  and  one  sloop, 
which  in  fact  had  maintained  the  battle  against 
the  whole  of  the  American  squadron,  were  suc- 
cessively reduced  to  strike  their  coloui-s.*      Sir 


'  Tht  Litters  of  Veritas;  containing  a  succinct  narrative  of  tlie 
military  administration  of  Sir  George  Provost,  during  his  com- 
mand in  the  Canadas,  &c      Montreal. 
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George  Prevost  was  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
slaughter  and  discomfiture  of  these  brave  men. 
Once,  indeed,  he  gave  the  order  to  advance,  but 
he  gave  it  only  to  recal  it  again,  just  as  our 
light  troops  were  getting  close  in  upon  the  Ameri- 
can works.  But  the  disgrace  to  our  arms  was 
not  yet  complete.  Sir  George  said  that  there 
was  nothing  now  to  be  done  ;  that  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Plattsburg  would  cost  more  than  the 
place  was  worth,  and  that  consequently  the  army 
must  retreat !  Stung  into  madness,  800  British 
veterans  deserted  from  the  camp.  The  retreat 
commenced  on  the  very  night  of  that  fatal  and 
for  ever  disgraceful  11th  of  September,  with  the 
abandonment  of  immense  quantities  of  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provisions. 

The  one  single  ability  which  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost had  displayed  during  his  command  in  Canada, 
was  that  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  his  incapacity,  or  of  shifting  upon 
other  men's  shoulders  the  crushing  weight  of  his 
own  misconduct  and  accumulated  blunders.  But 
now  the  dust  was  cleared  from  the  eyes  of  the 
government,  the  mist  of  his  false  representations 
was  dispersed ;  Sir  James  Yeo  preferred  most 
serious  charges  against  him,  and  particularly  for 
his  neglect  to  co-operate  with  Captain  Downie, 
and  he  was  immediately  recalled,  to  answer  at 
the  bar  of  his  offended  country.  Disease  and  a 
natural  death  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
military  law  ;  but  as  a  warning  and  example, 
may  shame  and  infamy  rest  upon  his  grave ! 

On  the  17th  of  September  of  this  same  year 
(1814),  the  Americans  in  Fort  Erie,  being  joined 
by  volunteers  from  their  militia,  made  an  attack 
in  force  upon  the  intrenched  position  of  General 
de  Watteville.  Being  repulsed  with  loss,  they 
evacuated  Fort  Erie,  demolished  its  works,  and 
retreated  to  their  own  shores.  This  entire  eva- 
cuation of  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niagara 
terminated  all  operations  in  the  upper  province. 
In  abandoning  the  Michigan  territory,  we  had 
kept  possession  of  the  important  key -post  of 
Michilimackinac.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the 
republicans  made  a  great  effort  to  recover  this 
post,  and  did  not  recover  it.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  paltry  skirmishes  and  inroads 
which  took  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  lower 
province  during  the  winter.  In  1815  the  news 
of  peace  arrived  before  the  season  of  the  year 
which  allows  of  extensive  military  operations  in 
those  frost-bound  countries.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  in  three  years  of  warfare,  the  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  grand  plan  of  President  Madi- 
son, or  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Canadas, 
were  attended  with  the  loss  to  the  republic,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  nearly  50,000 
men,  besides  an  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure 
and  stores  and  warlike  resources.     In  the  cooa-se 


of  1813,  when  the  republican  generals,  Harrison, 
Hampton,  and  Wilkinson,  were  all  in  motion, 
co-operating  in  one  great  object,  the  frontiers  of 
Canada  were  pressed  upon  by  30,000  men.  Yet, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  de- 
manded restitution  of  all  acquisitions  which  had 
been  made  by  either  party  of  the  fi'ontiers,  the 
Americans  had  nothing  but  the  defenceless  shore 
of  the  Detroit  to  give  in  exchange  for  their  for- 
tress of  Niagara  and  their  key- possession  of 
Michilimackinac. 

In  the  last  gi-eat  land  action  of  the  American 
war,  although  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  there 
was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  imprudence 
and  miscalculation.  Not  satisfied  with  ruining 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  towns  upon 
the  river  Mississippi,  by  blockading  that  river, 
our  commanders  determined  to  ascend  the  river 
and  attack  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  town, 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  about 
no  miles  from  the  sea  ;  it  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  confined  on  one  side  by  the  river 
and  on  the  other  by  almost  impassable  morasses  ; 
and,  though  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  place  capable  of  presenting  greater 
obstacles  to  an  invadei\  Below  the  town  are 
some  tremendous  forts,  which  completely  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  current  of 
which  is  very  heady  and  violent.  The  assailants 
could  not  possibly  reach  the  town  by  water,  and 
the  march  by  land  across  the  swampy  country 
was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Our  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  went  as 
far  up  the  Mississippi  as  it  could,  and  then  landed. 
Three  days  were  employed  in  landing  heavy  can- 
non, and  making  such  preparations  as  were  neces- 
sary. Having  procured  the  materiel,  one-half 
of  the  British  army  was  ordered  out  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  of  December,  to  tlirow  up  a  chain  of 
works  :  the  men  halted  about  300  yards  from  the 
enemy's  line  ;  and  here  the  greater  part  of  them, 
laying  down  their  muskets,  applied  themselves 
vigorously  to  their  task,  while  the  rest  stood 
armed  and  prepared  for  their  defence  in  case  the 
Americans  should  sally.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  British  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and 
the  Americans  kept  a  bad  watch,  for  it  was  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  and  rum  and  other  means 
of  conviviality  abounded  in  the  republican  camp. 
In  this  manner  six  batteries  were  completed  long- 
before  the  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  them. 
There  had  not  been  much  digging  and  trenching. 
Every  storehouse  and  barn  in  the  country  was 
filled  with  hogsheads  and  barrels  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  these  barrels  and  hogsheads  were 
used  instead  of  earth.  PtoUing  the  hogsheads 
towards  the  front,  the  British  soldiers  placed 
them  upright,  to  form  the  pai-apets  of  the  bat- 
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teries.  We  had  the  sugar  and  molasses,  the  re- 
])ublicans  had  the  cottou-bags  and  the  impressed 
cotton-bales,  and  hogsheads  and  barrels  besides. 
The  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  was 
very  dark  and  foggy  in  those  swamps  and  bogs 
of  New  Orleans.  The  day  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced before  the  Americans  could  distinctly 
discover  how  near  the  British  had  approached 
to  their  lines,  or  see  the  novel  use  they  had  made 
of  their  hogsheads  of  sugar.  As  the  mist  cleared 
away  our  battei-ies  ojiened  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  first  effect  of  this  firing  and  of  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Americans  was  seen  in  the  breaking 
of  the  American  ranks,  in  the  dispersion  of  their 
different  corps,  which  fled  in  all  directions  in  the 
most  visible  terror  and  disorder.  Even  their 
artillery  remained  silent.  By  degrees  the  repub- 
lican infantry  rallied  ;  and  then  their  formidable 
artillery  began  to  answei-  the  British  salute  with 
great  rapidity  and  precision.  They  landed  a 
number  of  guns  from  a  flotilla,  they  took  every 
gun  from  every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they  in- 
creased their  artillery  to  a  great  amount,  and 
they  brought  a  heavy  flank  fire  as  well  as  a  front 
fire  to  bear  upon  Pakenham's  thirty  cannon  in 
battery.  The  hogsheads  and  casks  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  the  sugar  and  molasses  thrown  all 
about,  a  good  many  of  our  artillerymen  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  some  of  our  guns  were 
knocked  over.  Moreover,  towards  evening  our 
ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  the  incessant  fire 
to  slacken.  The  British  were  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  their  heavy  guns  to  their  fate ;  but,  as 
no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  secure 
them,  working  parties  sent  out  after  dark  re- 
moved such  of  them  as  were  worth  removing. 
Nothing  could  tempt  the  republicans  to  make  a 
sally,  or  try  their  fortune  in  an  open  field.  They 
knew  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and 
they  wisely  kept  behind  their  river  and  canals 
and  bogs,  and  their  breast-works  of  cotton-bales, 
trusting  to  their  superiority  in  artillery  and  to 
their  skill  as  riflemen. 

A  new  plan  of  operations  was  invented  :  it  was 
determined  to  divide  the  army,  to  send  part 
across  the  river,  who  should  seize  the  enemy's 
guns  in  battery  there  and  turn  them  on  them- 
selves ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  gene- 
ral assault  along  the  whole  entrenchment.  But, 
before  this  plan  could  be  put  into  execution,  it 
was  necessaiy  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  entire 
neck  of  land  on  which  our  army  stood,  to  admit 
of  boats  being  brought  up  for  conveying  the 
troops  across  the  river.  The  men  laboured  by 
turns  day  and  night,  and  at  last  by  unremitted 
exertions  they  finished  their  canal  on  the  6th  of 
January.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  Major- 
general  Lambert,  with  the  7th  and  43d,  two 
splendid    battalions,    mustering    together    1000 


effective  men,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers. 
There  also  came  up  marines  from  the  fleet,  and 
a  body  of  sailors  ready  to  do  or  attempt  anything. 
These  additions  raised  Pakenham's  force  to  about 
8000  men.  The  number  of  armed  Americans,  of 
all  classes,  was  estimated  at  20,000 ;  and  every 
day  brought  them  some  reinforcement  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  from  the  killing  i-egions 
of  the  Kentuckians,  and  from  other  parts  far  and 
near.  Boats  were  ordered  u]i  to  the  newly-cut 
canal  for  the  ti-ansport  of  1400  men  ;  aild  in  these 
boats  Colonel  Thornton,  with  the  85th  regiment, 
the  marines,  and  a  party  of  sailors,  was  to  cross 
the  river,  and  carry  the  terrible  flanking  bat- 
tery, which  mounted  eighteen  or  twenty  cannon. 
Thornton  was  to  move  in  the  darkness  of  night 
and  in  silence  ;  he  was  to  land  at  some  distance 
from  the  American  battery,  to  rush  upon  it  and 
seize  it  by  surprise  in  the  dark,  but  not  to  begin 
his  fire  from  it  until  he  should  see  a  certain 
rocket  in  the  air,  which  would  be  the  signal 
that  Pakenham  was  commencing  a  genera!  attack 
along  the  American  lines. 

This  was  the  whole  of  Pakenham's  bold  plan. 
It  was  deranged  by  various  circumstances.  The 
boats  could  not  arrive  at  the  a])])ointed  time  ;  the 
soil,  through  which  the  canal  had  been  dug  in  so 
great  a  hurry,  being  soft,  parts  of  the  bank  gave 
way,  choking  up  the  channel  and  preventing  the 
heaviest  of  the  boats  from  getting  forward  ;  these 
heavy  boats  again  blocked  up  the  passage,  so 
that  none  of  those  which  were  behind  could  pro- 
ceed, and  thus,  instead  of  a  flotilla  for  the  accom- 
modation of  1400  men,  all  that  could  reach  their 
destination  were  a  number  of  boats  barely  suffi- 
cient to  contain  350  men.  And  so  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  getting  these  few  boats 
into  the  river,  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  begin- 
ning to  appear  before  Colonel  Thornton  could 
get  across.  He  made  good  his  landing,  and 
formed  on  the  beach  without  opposition  and 
alarm  ;  but  day  had  already  broke,  and  Paken- 
ham's signal-rocket  was  seen  in  the  air  while  he 
and  his  350  men  were  yet  three  miles  from  the 
battery,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  three 
hours  ago.  This  was  fatal  to  the  plan ;  but 
blunders  and  negligences  occurred  in  the  main 
army.  Besides  their  canal  and  their  bales  of 
cotton,  the  Americans  had  along  their  great  line 
certain  fixed,  ])ermanent  ramparts.  To  mount 
these,  and  for  laying  down  across  the  canal,  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham  had  ordered  his  attacking 
columns  to  be  provided  with  ladders  and  fascines. 
But  the  order  had  been  neglected  ;  there  was  not 
a  single  ladder  or  fascine  upon  the  field  when  the 
assault  began,  nor  were  any  brought  up  until  it 
was  too  late.  The  guns  in  the  battery  which 
Colonel  Thornton  was  to  take  remained  as  Paken- 
ham had  seen  them  the  preceding  day :  his  signal- 
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rocket  went  iij),  but  uo  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
eiiemv  from  that  battery.  The  assault  along  the 
iiues  was,  however,  commenced  under  a  tremen- 
dous fire  of  American  artillery.  On  the  left,  a 
detachment  of  the  21st,  under  Colonel  Eenuie, 
stormed  a  three-gun  battery  and  took  it,  this  bat- 
tery being  in  advance  of  the  canal  or  ditch.  On 
tlie  right,  a  column,  composed  of  the  21st  and 
4th,  supported  by  the  93d,  crossed  the  ditch  with- 
out fascines  or  ladders  ;  but  to  scale  the  parapet 
without  ladders  was  scarcely  possible.  Some  of 
the  men  tried  it  by  mounting  upon  one  another's 
shoulders,  and  in  this  way  a  few  actually  entered 
the  works ;  but  they  were  not  supported  in  time, 
and  were  soon  laid  low  by  a  concentrated  crash 
of  musketry.  Eight  and  left  the  columns  of  at- 
tack were  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  as  they 
ran  back,  the  fire  of  the  American  artillery  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  some  of  the  battalions  be- 
traj'ed  symptoms  of  disorder  and  panic.  Paken- 
ham,  leading  on  a  fresh  column  of  attack  in  per- 
son, received  a  slight  wound  in  the  knee  from  a 
musket-ball,  which  killed  his  horse  under  him. 
Mounting  anotlier  horse,  he  again  headed  the 
troops,  and  he  was  seen,  with  his  hat  off,  encour- 
aging them  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  when  a 
second  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  dead  into  the 
arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Generals  Keane  and 
Gibbs  rode  through  the  ranks,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  assailants,  till  they  were  both 
carried  off  the  field  wounded,  Gibbs  mortally. 
Other  officers  were  brought  down  by  the  keen 
American  marksmen,  who  fired  under  cover,  and 
with  their  rifles  in  rest.  All  wa-s  now  confusion 
and  dismay.  Without  leaders,  without  knowing 
what  was  to  be  done,  almost  without  so  much  as 
a  single  subaltern  officer  left  standing,  the  troops 
halted  and  opened,  then  began  to  retire,  and 
finally  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  flight. 
The  strong  reserve,  however,  closed  up  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  give  time  for  rallying ;  and  so 
cautious  were  the  republicans,  that  they  would 
attempt  no  pursuit.  They  remained  behind  their 
strong  lines,  and  merely  plied  their  artillery. 
Thornton  and  his  350  men  beyond  the  river  did 
nobly,  though  it  was  too  late.  They  drove  the 
Americans,  consisting  in  part  of  a  corps  of  wild 
Kentuckians,  from  their  positions ;  they  drove 
three  times  their  own  number  out  of  the  battery ; 
they  took  possession  of  their  tents  and  of  their 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Americans,  ex- 
pecting no  attack  on  this  side  of  the  river,  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  even  though  it  was  broad 
daylight ;  and  the  British  soldiers,  marines,  and 
sailors  had  fought  with  the  greater  spirit  from 
Ijelieving  that  Pakenham's  attack  (announced  by 
the  signal-rocket)  was  succeeding.  But  before 
they  could  turn  the  captui-ed  guns  upon  the 
enemy,  Colonel  Thornton  learned  tl)e  true  state 
Vor,.'lV. 


of  the  case  from  the  messenger  who  brought  him 
an  order  to  I'etreat  immediately,  recross  the  rivei-, 
and  join  the  main  body  of  the  army.'  As  Thorn- 
ton retreated,  the  Kentuckians  and  their  com- 
rades began  to  return  to  their  batteries ;  but, 
notwitlistanding  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, so  very  little  stomach  did  they  show  for 
fighting  in  open  ground,  that  they  stopped  by 
their  recovered  works,  and  gave  no  pursuit ;  and 
thus,  under  cover  of  some  smoke  which  they 
raised  by  setting  fire  to  a  house,  the  British  got 
back  to  their  boats  and  crossed  the  river  without 
molestation,  carrying  with  them  a  good  jiart  of 
the  American  artillery  which  they  had  captured. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  army  was  reunited,  a  flag 
of  tj-uce  was  despatched  by  General  Lambert, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  i>ro- 
posals  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  collect  and 
bury  the  dead.  The  Americans  readily  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  two  days.  General  Lambert  wisely 
abandoned  the  notion  of  making  another  attem])t. 
But  before  he  could  begin  a  retreat,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  road  across  an  execrable 
morass  some  miles  in  extent.  This  work  occupied 
nine  days,  during  which  the  British  army  re- 
mained in  position  within  cannon-shot  distance 
of  the  American  lines  ;  and,  although  the  fame 
of  their  success  brought  more  and  more  volun- 
teers to  swell  the  force  behind  those  lines,  no 
sally  was  made— nothing  was  attempted  beyond 
firing  of  long  shots  with  their  big  guns.  When 
General  Lambert  began  to  move  off — which  was 
not  until  the  18th  of  January,  when  the  whole 
of  the  wounded,  the  baggage  and  stores,  the  civil 
officers,  commissaries,  &c.,  were  Avell  advanced 
on  their  way  to  the  English  fleet — nothing  was 
abandoned  except  ten  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
which  had  been  mounted  in  front  of  the  bivouac, 
and  which  were  old  ships'  guns  of  little  value, 
and  extremely  cumbersome,  and  these  guns  were 
rendered  perfectl}^  unserviceable  before  they  were 
left.  And  such  was  the  skill  with  which  the 
v.-hole  retreat  was  managed,  and  such  the  shyness 
of  the  Americans — who  even  now  would  not  quit 
their  works  or  attempt  any  pursuit — that  the 
whole  of  the  army  got  safely  back  to  the  ships 
lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  every  way  a  useless  and 
lamentable  expedition  (peace  had  been  concluded 
in  Europe  before  it  commenced),  and  it  cost  us 
nearly  2000  men  and  officers  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

The  last  action  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mobile,  in  the  new  Alabama  territory  of 
the  United  States,  by  General  Lambert,  who  had 

'  The  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  WasMngt.nn  and  Hew 
Orleans,  in  the  years  1814-15,  by  the  author  of  The  Subaltern. 
Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  revised.  London,  1836. — De- 
spatches of  Generals  Lambert  and  Keane. 
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so  .ibly  conducted  the  retreat  from  New  Orleaus, 
and  by  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  The  troops 
were  hmded  as  early  as  the  7th  of  February,  and 
by  the  11th  the  place  was  ours,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendering as  prisoners  of  wai-. 

Daring  the  progress   of  the  war,  the   British 
government  had  made  several  overtures,  direct 
as  well  as  indirect,  for  a  reconciliation,  and  every 
royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  had 
expressed — with  a  determination  to  yield  or  com- 
mit none  of  ou)-  maritime  rights — regret  for  the 
quarrel,  or  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  lasting. 
At  first  the  overtures  were  met  as  a  confession  of 
fear  and  weakness — as  an  avowal  that  we  were 
sinking  under  the  weight  imposed  upon  us  by  a 
war  with  France  in  the  Old  World,  and  with  the 
rejniblic  of  the  United  States  in  the  New  World ; 
and,  wdien  their  ship-of-the-line-like  frigates  had 
made  old  British  frigates  strike,  it  was  fancied 
that  our  spell  was  broken,  that  the  trident  was 
falling  from  our  hands.      Bonaparte's  grand  dis- 
aster in  Russia,  which  was  well  known  all  over 
the  United  State"  early  in  the  year  1813,  damped, 
but  did  not  destroy,  the  hopes  of  the  war  party  ; 
for  they  could   not  conceive  that  so  gigantic  a 
])ower   as  that  of   the  Emperor  of   the   French 
could  be  destroyed  at  one  blow.      They  hoped 
that  the  Man  of  Destiny  would  prevail  against 
all  the  embattled  crowned  despots  of  Europe,  in 
the  plains  of  Germany,  in  1813      This  hope  was 
shattered  by  the  battle  of  Leipsic.      But  in  the 
beginning  of  1814.,  when  Bonaparte  was  fighting 
on  the  soil  of  Fi-ance — when  the  armies  of  the 
allies  were  engaging,  far  from  their  own  frontiers, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  warlike  nation  of 
Europe — they  trusted  that  the  star  of  Napoleon 
would   shine   forth    again   more  luminous  than 
ever.     It  was  needful  for  them  to  cling  to  this 
hope,  for  the  most  ardent  lover  of  this  war  with 
Britain  well  knew  that  it  could  not  be  continued 
without  ruin   to  the  United  States,  if  Britain 
should  be  relieved  from  the  gi-eat  French  war, 
and  be  enabled  to  direct  her  whole  attention  to 
this  little  episode  in  America.     But  Bonaparte 
was  beaten   inside  of   France,  as  he  had  been 
beaten   outside  of   France ;   and   the  1814  hope 
was  finished  by  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  the  ab- 
dication of  Fontainebleau.     Then,  and  not  until 
then.  President  Madison  and  his  party  uttei-ly 
despaired  of  the  policy  they  had  adopted,  and  be- 
came really  eager  for  peace.     Before  this  time, 
however,  the  pupil  of  Jefferson  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pretend  a  wish  to  treat.     On  the  7th  of 
January,    1814,    he   communicated   to   congress 
copies  of  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and   Mr.    Monroe.       From   these    lettei-s 
it  appeared  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  proposed 
the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  re- 
specting terms  of  peace,  either  at  Loudon  or  at 


Gottenburg,  and  that  the  American  diplomatist, 
preserving  his  proper  dignity,  had  acceded  to  his 
lordship's  proposition,  being  authorized  so  to  do 
by  the  president,  who  had  made  choice  of  Got- 
tenburg for  the  scene  of  the  negotiations.      The 
anti-war  and  anti-French  party  bitterly  assailed 
the  president  for  not  assenting  to  a  like  amicable 
proposition  made  on  the  part  of  Britain  long  be- 
fore.   They  accused  him  even  now  of  a  design  to 
pi'otract  the  negotiations,  and  they  told  him  that 
this  delay  would  not  be  borne  by  the  impatient 
and  ruined  people  of  the  eastern  states.    Besides 
repeating  the  threat  of  breaking  up  the  federal 
union,  the  people  of  these  eastern  states  began  to 
declare  that  they  would  contribute  no  money,  no 
men,  no  stores  to  the  armies  set  on  foot  by  the 
central  government ;  that  they  would  keep  their 
own  militia  at  home  for  their  own  defence ;  that 
perhaps  they  might  be  driven,  by  their  necessities, 
to   seek   a   separate    reconciliation    with    Great 
Britain,  &c.    So  terrible,  indeed,  were  these  gales 
from  the  north-east,  that  President  Madison,  his 
government,  and  whole   system  were  well-nigh 
blown  away  by  them.       Nor  did  the  president 
escape   without   yielding   to    them  :    prostrating 
himself  before  the  blast,  he  repealed  his  embargo 
and  non-importation  acts !    This,  he  hoped,  would 
tend  to  allay  some  of  the  discontents  occasioned 
by  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  remove,  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  evil  and  ruinous  effects 
of  those  restrictions  on  the  American  revenue, 
which  was  already  in  a  deploi'able  state.     But 
England  frustrated  these  hopes  by  the  extension 
of  the  British  blockade  along  the  whole  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  announced  in 
April,  1814, by  Admiral  Cochrane.    And  through- 
out this  last  year  of  the  war,  Madison  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former 
times  before  the  war  began,  that  British  block- 
ades of  coasts  w^ere  merely  paper  blockades ;  for 
so  closely  were  the  rivers,  the  great  outlets  of 
America,  watched — so  incessantly  was  the  coast 
scoured  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to 
south — so  vigilant  was  the  look-out,  even  close  in 
shore,  that  a  trading  vessel  could  hardly  put  out 
to  sea — nay,  could  hardly  creep  along  the  coast 
from  one  harbour  to  another — without  the  dead 
certainty  of  being  captured  by  the  British.     The 
year  1814  must  have  been  altogether  a  blank  and 
black  year  for  Madison.       He  saw  Washington 
burned  before  his  face  ,  he  could  do  nothing  more 
on  the  side  of  Canada ;  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Maine  was  wrested  from  the  republicans  by 
our  expedition  on  the  Penobscot  river.      He  had 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  satisfaction,  excejit  in  the  re- 
sults of  Sir  George  Prevost's  wretched  Plattsburg 
expedition. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  re- 
moved bv  mutual  consent  from  Gottenburg  to 
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(jihent,  comiiieuced  in  earnest  iu  August,  1814. 
By  means  of  various  applications,  and  conde- 
scensions not  quite  consistent  with  the  severity 
of  republican  principles,  though  not  inconsistent 
with  American  practice,  Madison  and  his  friends 
secured  the  mediation  or  friendly  ofHces  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  So  low  was  the 
state  of  public  credit,  that  no  loans  could  be 
negotiated.  Six  months  of  sternness  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  Great  Bi'itain  would  have 
taught  the  Americans  a  salutary  lesson  ;  twelve 
months'  perse vei'auce  or  energy  in  carr3'ing  out 
our  blockade,  and  without  any  more  expeditions 
by  land,  or  any  other  risks  and  expenses,  and  the 
feeble  ties  which  kept  the  northern  and  southern 
states  together  would  have  been  snapped  like  a 
scorched  thread.  But  it  was  a  season  of  triumph 
and  magnanimity  iu  Europe:  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  very  magnanimous.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  very  magnanimous,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  very  forgiving,  and  cared  more  for  a 
completeness  of  jjeace  than  for  the  prospective 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tlie  wholesome 
chastisement  which  might  have  been  inflicted 
(perhaps  as  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amei-icans 
as  to   our  own).      The   restoration  of   ]:ieace  in 


EurojDe,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  founder  of 
the  continental  system,  had  indeed  removed  for 
the  present  many  of  the  causes  of  diffei-ences 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  for 
example,  we  had  no  longer  any  present  neces- 
sity to  insist  on  our  right  of  search,  or  on  our 
right  of  excluding  neutral  vessels  from  the  block- 
aded ports  of  an  enemy.  But  we  must  deny 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  lasted  a  year  longer,  would 
have  been  a  useless  expenditure  of  money,  and 
an  unjustifiable  harshness  on  our  part.  Tlie 
Americans  had  forced  the  war  upon  us  in  their 
way,  and  we  ought  to  have  finished  it  in  ours. 
No  principle  ought  to  have  been  left  unsettled- 
no  question  relating  to  boundaries  or  to  anything 
else  left  open  to  be  a  perennial  soiu'ce  of  quarrel 
as  soon  as  America  should  feel  herself  strong 
enough  or  bold  enough  to  quarrel.  As  it  was, 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Glient  resolved  to  waive 
every  question  at  issue  between  us,  and  to  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  circumstance  which 
had  occasioned  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  they  concluded  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity,  wdiich  was  ratified  by  both 
sovernments. 
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I'roceedings  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba— They  continue  their  proceed- 
ings— Their  arbitrary  partitions  and  allotments  of  states — Their  refusal  of  justice  to  Poland — Easy  conditions 
imposed  upon  Erance — Moderation  of  Britain  amidst  the  selfishness  of  the  allies — ^The  Holy  Alliance— Its  ori- 
gin and  professed  purposes — The  prince-regent  invited  to  join  it — His  refusal — Unfavoui-able  state  of  Britain 
at  the  commencement  of  1816 — Financial  difficulties — Popular  disappointment  on  the  return  of  peace — Gene- 
ral destitution — The  Spafields  riot— Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte — Piracies  of  the  Algerines — Lord  Ex- 
mouth  sent  to  supjiress  tliem — Bombardment  of  Algiers — Terms  of  surrender  exacted  from  the  dey — Con- 
tinuation of  the  public  poverty  and  discontent— The  prince-regent  insulted  by  the  mob— The  five  acts  passed 
— Plan  of  insurrection  by  the  reformers  at  Manchester — Its  suppression — Other  attempts  frustrated — Know- 
ledge possessed  by  government  of  the  purposes  of  the  insurrectionists — Means  by  which  the  knowledge  was 
acquired — Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte — New  royal  marriages — The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
removed — Improvement  of  the  national  prospects — Plans  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes — Removal  of 
the  army  of  occupation  from  France — Death  of  Queen  Charlotte — Indian  affairs — Nepaulese  war^ — -Its  com- 
mencement unfavourable  to  the  British— Subsequent  defeats  of  the  Nepaulese — Terms  on  which  they  are  re- 
duced to  submission — The  Pindarees — Their  destructive  incursions  into  the  Company's  territories — War  com- 
menced against  them — The  war  interrupted  by  revolts  of  the  Mahratta  rulers  against  the  British — They  are 
conquered  and  their  territories  taken  under  British  rule— Prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Pindarees — They 
are  extirpated — Ceylon — The  King  of  Kandy  deposed — The  whole  island  submits  to  the  rule  of  Britain. 


N  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  and 
his  imprisonment  in  Elba,  the  great 
task  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was 
to  re-adjust  the  balance  of  power 
which  the  ascendency  of  the  French 
emperor  had  so  rudely  subverted ; 
and  it  was  m  the  midst  of  this  diflicult  process, 
that  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  startled  by  the 


tidings  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  As  if 
all  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure,  they  had  applied 
their  political  scissors  to  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
were  enlarging  or  diminishing  provinces  and 
kingdoms  as  if  these  had  been  mere  strips  of 
paper,  when  the  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the 
Man  of  Destiny  had  broken  loose  ;  that  their  oW 
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liiastei'  was  in.  the  field,  and  i)reparing  to  call 
them  to  a  strict  account.  Their  answer,  too,  could 
only  be  an  awkward  one,  as  their  proceedings  in 
congress  had  been  characterized  by  a  despotism 
in  some  cases  rnoi-e  severe  and  offensive  than  his 
own.  Bat  the  idea  or  their  being  so  strangely 
outwitted  and  caught,  appeared  so  ludicrous,  that 
theyreceived  the  assurance  of  the  emperor's  escape 
with  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  truth  of  the  witty 
saying  of  Talleyrand  vv^as  universally  recognized, 
"  The  grand  charlatan  has  out-tricked  the  little 
ones."  But  no  need  was  felt  for  the  congress  to 
dissolve,  and  they  accordingly  continued  their 
proceedings,  so  that  nine  days  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  their  work  of  partition  and  dismem- 
berment was  finished,  and  their  general  treaty 
signed. 

Of  the  work  thus  effected,  and  at  so  critical  a 
period,  a  short  notice  must  suffice.  Their  jji'incipal 
aim  was  to  reduce  France  to  her  ancient  and 
natural  limits,  to  restore  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian dominions,  and  to  compensate  those  smaller 
states  which  had  joined  their  cause,  at  the 
expense  of  those  which  had  sided  with  Napoleon. 
"While  France  was  to  be  no  greater  than  she  had 
been  in  1792,  Austria  was  to  be  no  less  than  she 
had  been  in  ISCi,  nor  Prussia  than  in  1806.  But 
where  the  landmarks  of  so  many  great  states  had 
been  erased  or  altered,  such  a  restitution  was 
impossible,  without  an  amount  of  injustice  equal 
to  that  which  had  occasioned  the  evil.  This, 
however,  occasioned  very  little  scruple  among 
those  who  had  now  the  power  in  their  own  hands ; 
and  in  effecting  the  work  of  reconstruction,  they 
took  for  their  criterion  the  number  of  souls  and 
square  miles,  and  the  amount  of  revenue,  irre- 
spective of  the  habits,  feelings,  interests,  or  even 
the  language  and  religion  of  those  millions  who 
were  to  be  transferred  from  one  dominion  to 
another.  In  this  manner  the  monarchy  of 
Austria  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
solved kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  reconquered 
provinces  of  lUyria,  and  by  the  return  of  cessions 
that  had  been  made  to  Bavaria  and  Russia, 
so  that,  while  her  own  Germanic  population 
amounted  only  to  10,000,000,  she  had  an  addi- 
tion of  18,000,000  subjects,  composed  of  Hun- 
garians, Italians,  lUyrians,  and  Poles.  With  all 
this,  she  also  obtained  a  most  important  sea- 
board by  becoming  mistress  of  Venice  and  the 
Adriatic.  Prussia,  originally  a  patch-work,  had 
been  so  rent  in  the  late  war  that  to  restore  it 
to  the  old  geographical  condition  was  impo.ssible; 
and  thei-efore  in  lieu  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth, 
which  could  not  well  be  subtracted  from  Bava- 
ria, she  obtained  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 
In  retm'n  for  her  cessions  to  Austria,  Bavaria 
got  a  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Aschaffenburg,  and  a  part  of  FuMa.    Han- 


over ceded  Lauenburg  beyond  the  Elbe  to  Prus- 
sia, and  received  from  Prussia  in  requital,  Hil- 
desheim,  East  Frieslaud,  the  lower  district  of 
Lingen,  Meppen,  a  part  of  Eichsfield,  and  some 
districts  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  Be- 
sides these  Germanic  changes,  by  which  prin- 
cipalities and  dukedoms  were  moved  as  lightly 
as  pawns  upon  the  chess-board,  arrangements 
equally  arbitrary  were  made  in  other  portions 
of  Europe.  Thus,  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were 
restored  to  Sardinia,  with  the  additional  boon 
of  the  old  republic  of  Genoa.  Bernadotte,  for 
his  sei-vices  to  the  allies  in  the  late  war,  ob- 
tained Norway,  which  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  to  him  in  1814,  was  torn  from 
Denmark,  and  annexed  to  his  baiTen  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
primitive  Norwegians,  who  wex-e  linked  to  the 
Danes  by  the  ties  of  ancient  brotherhood.  A 
still  more  obnoxious  union  which  the  great 
powei's  compelled,  was  that  of  Protestant  Hol- 
land to  Roman  Catholic  Belgium,  comprising  a 
state  of  5,000,000  inhabitants,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  tlie  house  of  Orange,  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  ancient  Netherlands  into  a 
new  kingdom,  as  a  barrier  against  French  ag- 
gression and  conquest.  "  The  congress  bartered 
provinces,"  says  an  eloquent  living  writer,  "  as 
if  they  were  cattle-pastures,  and  computed  men 
by  the  square  league.  A  million  of  Saxons  were 
ordered  to  forget  their  country,  and  become  Prus- 
sians ; —  the  Genoese  wei'e  ordered  to  become 
Savoyards;  —  the  Milanese,  Austrians.  With 
what  indignation  would  Englishmen  see  them- 
selves thus  sti'ipped  of  their  old  habits  and 
privileges,  and  dissevered  from  their  country  by 
the  diplomatic  blade  ?  How  would  the  man  of 
York  listen  to  the  order  of  congress  that  con- 
demned him  to  be  a  Frenchman  ;  or  the  man  of 
Kent  read  the  ukase  that  sunk  him  into  a  Rus- 
sian serf,  and  bade  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
worship  the  boot  of  the  czar?  The  whole  trans- 
action was  a  violence  to  law  and  nature.  It 
must  have  broken  up  on  the  first  shock  of  war. 
The  Belgian  insuiTection  is  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
universal  ])roof  that  the  policy  was  as  weak  as 
it  was  unchristian,  unlawful,  and  unnatural." ' 

Amidst  these  restitutions  there  was  one  king- 
dom that  had  stronger  claims  than  any,  but 
which  were  treated  with  selfish  indifference.  It 
was  Poland,  once  the  greatest  of  Eui-opean  king- 
doms ;  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  Ma- 
hometanism  and  defender  of  Vienna  agfiinst  the 
Turks,  and  whose  api)eal  for  justice  might  well 
have  been  heard  in  the  Austrian  capital,  which 
her  valour  had  saved.  This  demand,  indeed, 
England  had  made,  and  France  to  her  honour 
had    seconded  it ;    and  while  the  other   three 
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great   powers    were   so    liberally   indeniuifyiug  ,  moment  the  three  great  powers  adopted  the  prin- 


themselves  for  their  losses,  it  was  thought  that 
they  might  well  atone  for  the  great  national 
iniquity  they  had  committed  iu  the  partition  of 
Poland.  The  high-minded  and  generous-hearted 
Loi'd  Castlereagh  was  steady  and 
earnest  upon  this  subject ;  he  re- 
commended the  reconstruction  of 
the  Polish  nation,  not  only  as 
matter  of  right  and  justice,  but 
also  as  wise  policy;  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  continuance  of 
the  old  system  would  keep  con- 
stantly alive  a  spirit  of  revolt  and 
revolution ;  but  his  lordship  found 
no  real  support  in  any  one  quar- 
ter, and  the  three  great  powers, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — 
but  most  of  all  Russia  —were  re- 
solutely determined  to  keep  and 
to  enlarge  such  23ortions  of  Po- 
land as  they  had  possessed  or 
claimed  before  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  Napoleon.  There 
was,  too,  a  verv  general  convic- 
tion entertained  throughout  Eui'ope,  that  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland  was  a  political  impos- 
sibility—  that  there  i-emained  not  in  that  un- 
hapjiy  coinitry  the  materials  wherewith  to  form 
a  nation  and  a  government.  Russia,  by  absoi-b- 
ing  the  grand- duchy  of  Warsaw,  retained  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country.  Prussia 
and  Austria  could  not  agree  as  to  the  possession 
of  Cracow ;  and  therefore  that  city,  with  its  very 
limited  territory,  was  erected  into  an  indeviendeut 
state,  its  inde])endence  being  recognized  and 
guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  that  were  parties 
to  the  groat  treaty  of  Vienna.  This  was'a  sad 
error,  sure  to  be  followed  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  three 
great  partitioning  powers,  who  could  not  but 
entertain  a  perpetual  fear  or  jealousy  of  anything 
that  bore  the  name  or  recalled  the  remembrance 
of  Polish  independence,  Cracow,  from  the  first, 
was  doomed  to  an  mieasy  and  precarious  state  of 
existence  ;  she  was  watched,  barred  in,  and  dic- 
tated to,  now  by  Russia,  now  by  Austria,  now  by 
Prussia,  and  now  by  all  three  together.  When 
the  French,  by  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  gave 
encoiu-agement  and  impetus  to  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  throughout  Europe,  and  when  the 
Poles  began  their  ill-prepared,  rash  movement  at 
Warsaw,  Cracow  was  crowded  with  Polish  emis- 
saries and  political  propagandists :  when  that  war 
of  independence  was  ended  by  the  Muscovite 
bayonet,  Cracow  gave  refuge  to  many  thousands 
of  the  proscribed  fugitives,  and  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  these  desperate  men  formed  new  and 
juost  desperate   plots  and  projects.     From  that 


ciple  that  the  existence  of  Cracow  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  was  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  their  own  tranquillity ;  and,  having  the  power, 
and  not  having  due  regard  to  the  solemn  decisions 


The  Cathedral  of  Cracow. 

of  congress  and  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  they  have  now  annexed  Cracow  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  All  this 
might  have  been  foreseen  while  the  congress  was 
sitting  and  when  the  clauses  were  written.  There 
ought  to  have  been  a  larger  Polish  independence, 
or  none  at  all. 

While  a  Avild  sense  of  justice,  or  political  ex- 
pediency, or  selfish  covetousness,  was  thus  sway- 
ing the  congress  by  turns,  and  producing  such 
havoc  on  the  rights  of  communities  and  nations, 
France,  the  great  culprit,  whose  destiny  seemed 
now  in  their  hands,  was  more  gently  dealt  with 
than  might  have  been  expected.  But  France 
though  fallen  was  still  powerful,  and  might  not 
be  provoked  with  impunity  ;  the  necessity  for 
her  existence,  as  a  counterpoise  and  a  check, 
where  each  of  the  great  powei's  was  doubtful  of 
his  ally,  was  of  itself  a  guarantee  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly,  the  terms  imposed  upon  her  were 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
conquerors  in  the  full  tlush  of  their  success. 
These  were  that  she  should  confine  herself  within 
the  territorial  limits  she  had  possessed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ; 
that  she  should  pay  by  gradual  instalments  the 
moderate  sum  of  700,000,000  francs;  and  that 
she  should  support  at  her  own  expense,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  army  of  occupation  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  These 
conditions  were  little  relished  by  a  power  that 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  dictate,  and  had 
no  tendency  to  raise  in  popular  estimation  the 
new  Bourbon  sovereign  who  pledged  himself  to 
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their  fulfilment.  On  the  other  liaiid,  Britain, 
upon  whom  the  chief  burden  had  fallen,  and  who 
luul  expended  nearly  £200,000,000  on  the  last 
three  years  of  the  war  alone,  asked  and  obtained 
nothing  but  what  belonged  to  her  already,  or 
which  she  might  have  secured  with  little  effort. 
The  republic  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  was 
placed  under  her  protection,  with  a  British  lord- 
commissioner  for  its  governor.  She  obtained 
possession  of  Malta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  cession  of  the  colonies  of  Essequibo, 
Demerara,  and  Berbice.  Although  these,  with 
Gibraltar,  only  confirmed  her  naval  superiority, 
with  which  the  other  powers  at  present  had  no 
thought  of  competing,  they  might  well  have  been 
bestowed  without  a  grudge,  more  especially  as 
to  her  fleets  and  her  commerce  they  had  owed 
those  resources  which  had  saved  them  from  ruin 
and  crowned  them  with  success.  Instead  of 
demanding  any  commercial  advantages  or  pri- 
vileged establishments  in  the  countries  she 
had  rescued,  all  that  was  asked  was  the  assent 
of  the  assembled  powers  to  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  to  concert,  without  loss 
of  time,  such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  with  this  she 
was  satisfied. 

In  this  congress  of  the  great  sovereign  powers, 
originated  the  coalition  called  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Europe,  that  had  for  so  many  centui-ies  been 
accustomed  to  an  aristocracy  of  nobles,  by  which 
the  spirit  of  popular  liberty  had  been  suppressed, 
and  every  country  ruled  and  tyrannized  over  in 
turn,  was  now  to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  an 

'  The  terms  of  this  Holy  Allianca,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Christian  Treaty,"  were  the  following.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  partition  of  Poland  had  been  devoutly  prefaced 
by  similar  language,  and  the  Empress  Catherine's  iniqiutous 
proclamation  wound  up  in  nearly  the  same  words : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity: 
Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
ajid  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
events  which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  thi'ee  last  yeara  in 
Europe,  and  especially  of  the  blessings  which  it  h;is  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  shower  down  upon  those  states  which  place 
their  confidence  and  their  hope  on  it  alone,  solemnly  declare 
that  the  pi-eseut  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish,  iji  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  states,  and  in  their  political 
relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
giude  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion— namely,  the  precepts 
of  justice,  Christian  charity,  and  jieace,  which,  far  from  being 
applicable  only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  counsels  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as 
being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and 
remedying  their  imperfections.  In  consequence,  their  majesties 
have  agreed  on  the  following  articles  : — 

"Art.  1. — Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  command  all  men  to  consider  each  otlier  as  brethren,  the 
three  contracting  monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds 
of  a  true  and  indissolul>le  fraternity;  and  considering  each  other 
.as  fellow-countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance ;  and,  regarding  them- 
selves towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathere  of  families, 
tliey  will  lead  them,  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which 
tliey  are  animated,  to  protect  religion,  i)eace,  and  justice 


aristocracy  of  kings,  banded  together  for  their 
mutual  support  in  the  maintenance  of  national 
order,  and  the  government  of  their  respective 
subjects.  As  something  more,  however,  than 
mere  force  or  political  skill  was  necessaiy  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  new  system  of  kingly 
rule,  the  sanctions  of  I'eligiou  were  called  to  its 
aid ;  and  hence  the  title  of  "  Holy"  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  alliance,  although  this  distinc- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by  its 
original  founders.  The  first  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  but  afterwards  they  were  gradually 
joined  by  most  of  the  other  European  rulers. 
The  merit  or  demerit  of  first  proposing  this  royal 
coalition  is  due  to  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  at 
his  visit  to  Paris  in  1815  had  the  idea  suggested 
to  him  by  that  notable  female  enthusiast,  the 
Baroness  de  Krudener ;  and  as  it  was  a  theoiy 
well  suited  to  the  crafty,  but  sentimental  and 
mystical  spirit  of  the  czar,  he  soon  drew  up  the 
plan  of  an  association  for  Christian  potentates, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  gov-ern  their 
subjects  upon  the  divinely  revealed  rules  of 
equity  and  justice.  But  their  subjects  might 
well  guess  in  what  fashion  these  rules  would  be 
intei'preted  by  such  royal  casuists,  when  ambition 
or  interest  happened  to  predominate,  and  the 
subsequent  histories  of  Poland  and  Italy  gave 
pi-actical  illustrations  of  their  comments.'  As  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Prince-regent  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  enrolled  among  the  kingly 
converts,  an  application  was  made  to  him  to  that 
effect.     But  his  answer,  which  he  wrote  to  each 


"2.  —  In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether 
between  the  said  governments  or  between  their  subjects,  shall 
be  that  of  doing  each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying, 
by  unalterable  good-will,  the  mutual  affection  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  animated,  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one 
and  the  same  Christian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes  looking 
on  them.selves  as  merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern 
three  branches  of  one  family,  namely.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  ;  thus  confessing  that  the  Cliristiau  nation  of  wliich  they 
and  their  people  form  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign 
than  Him  to  whom  alone  power  really  belongs,  because  in  Him 
alone  are  found  all  treasures  of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wis- 
dom ;  tliat  is  to  say,  God  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the 
Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  majesties  conseqtiently 
recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude, 
as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace  which  arises  from  a 
good  conscience,  and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen 
themselves  every  day  more  aud  more  in  the  principles  and 
exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has  tiiught  man- 
kind. 

"3. — All  the  powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the 
sacred  jmnciples  which  have  dictated  the  present  act.  and  shall 
acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations 
that  those  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over  the  desti- 
nies of  mankiud  all  the  influence  which  belon<,s  to  them,  will 
be  received  with  equal  ardour  and  aSectiou  into  this  holy  alli- 
ance. 

"  Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  ye.ar  of  grace 
1.S15.  Sept.  14  (26). 

'  Fr.vjjcis. 

"  Frederick  Wii.i  lAii. 

"  Alexandek." 
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of  the  three  sovereigns,  ou  (Jth  October,  1815, 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one  who 
was  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  government. 
He  told  them  that  "the  forms  of  the  British 
constitution,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  main- 
tain in  the  name  and  in  the  place  of  the  king, 
his  father,  prevented  him  from  acceding  to  the 
treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  laid 
Ijefore  him."  Personally,  however,  he  declared 
"his  entire  concurrence  in  the  pi'iiiciples  they 
had  expressed,  and  in  the  declaration  they  had 
made  that  they  would  take  the  divine  precepts 
of  the  Christian  I'eligion  as  the  unalterable  rule 
of  their  conduct  in  all  their  social  and  political 
connections,  and  confirm  the  union  which  should 
always  exist  between  all  Christian  nations."  In 
this  way  the  head  of  the  British  empire  did  not, 
and  could  not,  become  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  And  it  was  well  that  thus  it  should 
be;  for  although  there  were  many  statesmen  of 
the  period  who  laughed  at  this  alliance  as  an 
impracticable  theory  or  devout  imagination, 
there  were  othei's  who  looked  more  thoughtfully 
into  the  future,  and  were  filled  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  last  embers  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  apparently  been  trodden  out,  and  those 
sovereigns  who  dreaded  every  popular  steja  in 
advance  as  a  revolutionary  movement,  were  the 
infallible  expounders  and  irresponsible  judges 
of  this  new  gospel  of  Christian  rule.  For  years 
this  combination  of  sovereigns  was  continued, 
although  its  title  was  suffered  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance ;  and  many  of  the  worst  conjunctions  which 
afterwards  occurred  throughout  Europe  for  the 
suppression  of  popular  rights,  might  be  traced  to 
the  surviving  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  1815. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  par- 
liament in  1816,  the  prince-regent's  speech  con- 
gratulated both  houses  on  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  nation.  This  was  nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  b}'  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
greatest  of  all  wars  in  which  Britain  had  hitherto 
been  involved  was  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination ;  the  ablest  enemy  that  had  ever  men- 
aced our  national  welfare  was  now  disarmed 
{'ud  a  prisoner.  What  then  remained,  but  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  happy  reaction  of  peace 
manifested  in  the  imiversal  prospei-ity  which, 
even  already,  must  have  commenced  like  a  spring- 
tide? But  the  parliamentary  statements  and 
discussions  that  followed  were  enough  to  sober 
this  flattei'ing  delusion.  There  was  indeed  an 
excess  in  the  revenue  over  that  of  last  year  by 
somewhat  more  than  a  million ;  but  still,  there 
would  be  a  deficienc}''  of  supplies  to  the  amount 
of  £2,500,000,  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  to  meet  by  an  income-tax  of 


five  per  cent.  U]ion  property  ;  while  to  make  this 
impost  popular  with  the  many,  all  incomes  less 
than  J150,  and  fai'ms  paying  less  than  this  of 
yearly  rental,  were  to  be  exempted.  But  so  great 
was  the  hostility  in  parliament,  and  so  numerous 
the  petitions  against  it  from  the  towns  and  mer- 
cantile communities,  that  it  wa.s  abandoned. 
There  was,  indeed,  such  a  confusion  in  the  finan- 
cial accounts  of  this  period,  that  a  deficiency  not 
of  i2,50(),000,  but  £17,000,000,  was  alleged  to 
be  the  coi-rect  estimate.  The  minister's  state- 
ment, however,  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  house,  and  the  necessary  sum  was  obtained 
by  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, at  three  per  cent,  interest,  on  condition  of 
the  bank  being  permitted  to  make  an  increase  of 
one-fourth  to  its  capital.  Another  keen  subject 
of  parliamentary  debate  was  the  amount  of  the 
army  estimates.  Peace,  it  was  declared,  was 
conclusively  settled,  and  whence,  then,  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  large  a  standing  army?  To  this 
the  ministers  replied,  that  not  only  the  situation 
of  the  Continent,  but  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  colonial  dependencies,  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand :  even  Ireland  itself 
would  need  25^000  men  for  her  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  forces.  For  the  support  of  the 
infant  peace,  until  it  had  acquired  strength  and 
consistency  of  its  own,  something  like  a  war 
establishment  was  still  necessary,  and  the  speci- 
fied number  of  170,615  men  Avas  voted,  including 
the  30,000  stationed  in  France.  With  simihtr 
reluctance,  and  after  a  keen  debate,  33,000  men 
were  voted  for  the  nav}'.  So  hostile,  however, 
was  public  opinion  to  these  unexpected  burdens, 
that  considerable  reductions  were  made  both  in 
our  military  and  naval  establishments  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Th€  first  consequences  of  the  recoil  from  war 
to  peace  continued  to  increase  in  severity  both 
among  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes. 
An  inclement  sea.son  and  deficient  harvest  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  fai-mers;  and  the  pi'oprietors 
of  the  soil  were  burdened,  not  only  witli  an  undue 
weight  of  taxes,  but  also  with  the  support  of 
those  multitudes  whom  the  change  had  reduced 
to  absolute  pauperism.  The  rush  of  English 
goods  to  the  Continent  on  the  opening  of  the 
ports— the  enormous  supply  of  these  beyond  the 
demand--the  restrictions  that  were  laid  upon 
them  in  foreign  countries  by  prohibitory  duties— 
and  the  very  inferior  prices  at  v.hieh  they  had 
to  be  sold— quickly  induced  bankruptcy  among 
the  merchants,  and  misery  and  starvation  in  the 
manufactories  and  workshops  of  Britain  ;  while 
money  also  became  scarce,  by  the  sudden  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure  of  our  government  to 
less  than  two-fifths  of  its  former  amount.  This 
scarcity  was  increased  by  the  change  in  the  cur- 
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rencv,  iu  consequence  of  which  speculators  in 
land  wei"e  no  longer  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  money  accommodations  on  which  they  had 
formerly  relied.  These  evils,  so  productive  of 
dear  food,  reduced  wages,  and  diminished  eni- 
l)loyment,  created  discontent  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  afterwards  riot  and  revolt,  in 
which  peasant  and  artisan  were  alike  ready  to 
blame  their  emploj'^ers,  and  take  redress  into 
their  own  hands.  Threatening  letters  were  sent, 
liouses,  barns,  and  stacks  were  fired;  while  among 
the  iron-work  and  manufacturing  districts,  espe- 
cially those  in  South  Wales  and  Nottingham, 
violent  outbreaks  ensued  which  demanded  the 
interposition  of  the  military.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  near  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  at  this 
])eriod  the  political  elements  that  had  been  thrown 
in  produced  the  explosion.  William  Cobbett 
addressed  the  "Journeymen  and  Labourers''  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  a  very  cheap 
and  exciting  periodical  paper;  and  numerous 
demagogues,  with  far  less  ability,  but  with  an 
energy  and  activity  quite  equal  to  Cobbett's, 
spi-ead  themselves  over  town  and  country,  seek- 
ing for  poverty  and  disaffection.  Innumerable 
political  clubs  were  again  organized,  and  great 
public  meetings  were  called,  which  coukl  not  be 
lield  without  some  riot  or  disorder.  The  worst 
of  these  riots  occurred  on  the  2d  of  December,  in 
an  open  space  (now  covered  with  streets  and 
squares)  called  Spafields,  on  the  north-east  skirts 
of  London.  While  orator  Hunt  was  haranguing 
the  mob  from  one  waggon,  orator  Watson,  junior, 
jumped  down  fi-ora  another  waggon,  and  with  a 
tricoloured  flag  in  his  hand,  and  a  ragged  mob  at 
his  heels,  rushed  away  through  the  streets,  to 
storm  and  take  the  Tower  of  London.  A  halt 
was  called  on  Snowhill  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  "Beck- 
with,  a  gunsmith.  Young  Watson  rushed  in  de- 
manding arms,  and  presently  .shot  a  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop,  and  who  re- 
monstrated with  him.  The  shop  was  soon  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  ;  and  the  mob  proceeded 
along  Cheapside,  firing  their  recently  acquired 
arms,  "like  children  with  a  new  plaything." '  At 
tlie  Royal  Exchange  they  were  met  by  the  lord- 
mayor  and  Sir  James  Shaw,  who  behaved  with 
admirable  firmness,  and  who,  being  aided  only 
by  a  few  con.stables,  secured  several  of  the  rioters. 
With  diminished  numbers— for  many  now  took 
to  their  heels — the  Watsonians  or  Spencean  phil- 
anthropists proceeded  to  the  Minories,  where 
they  plundered  some  more  gunsmiths'  shops ;  and 
from  the  Minories  they  marched  to  the  Tower, 
which  was  summoned  in  form  by  some  vagabond 
who  had  a  sonorous  voice.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  gates  of  the  fortress  did  not  fly  open 
upon  such  a  summons.     Fearing  that  the  troops 
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might  be  upon  them,  the  mob  presently  fled  in 
all  directions ;  and  so  ended  this  incoherent  and 
insane  insui'rectiou. 

While  the  national  discontent  and  depression 
had  been  going  on,  the  gloom  had  been  tempor- 
arily lightened  by  a  royal  marriage,  in  which  all 
classes  heartily  symjmthized  :  it  was  that  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
I'egent,  and  heiress  presumptive  of  the  British 
throne,  to  his  serene  highness  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  Unlike  such  unions,  it  was  en- 
tirely one  of  affection  and  choice;  for  the  youthful 
couple  had  at  first  sight  conceived  a  mutual  re- 
gard for  each  other,  which  every  further  meeting 
liad  tended  to  mature.  Happily,  also,  while  the 
princess  was  the  cherished  hope  of  the  nation  at 
large,  the  noble  and  striking  appearance  of  Leo- 
pold, his  accomplishments  and  amiable  character 
had  so  endeared  him  to  the  British  people,  that 
they  coi'dially  recognized  him  as  the  fittest  partner 
for  her  whom  they  contem])lated  with  pride  as 
their  future  sovereign.  No  demur,  therefore,  Avas 
made  to  the  very  liberal  settlement  proposed  for 
them;  and  accordingly  an  annual  sum  of  .£60,01)0 
was  voted  to  the  pair  during  their  joint  lives, 
the  whole  to  be  continued  to  her  royal  highness 
if  the  prince  should  die  first ;  and  £.50,000  to 
him  if  he  should  be  the  survivor  ;  while  £60,000 
was  granted  by  way  of  outfit.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  frank 
readiness  with  which  the  regent,  her  father,  had 
acceded  to  their  union,  tended  in  some  measure 
to  x-egain  for  him  the  iD0])ularity  he  had  lost. 

But  a  great  national  victory  of  this  year, 
achieved  as  it  also  was  on  our  favourite  element 
and  by  the  right  arm  of  our  conquests  and  tri- 
umphs, was  better  calculated  than  most  events 
to  cheer  the  public  despondency.  The  piracies, 
man-stealing,  butchery,  and  plunder  which  the 
Barbary  states  on  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
allowed  to  practise,  had  been  for  ages  a  standing 
reproach  to  Christendom.  Tlie  dread  of  the  naval 
power  of  England  had  for  a  long  time  secured 
British  ships  and  subjects  from  the  attacks  of 
these  barbarians  ;  and  if,  now  and  then,  a  British 
sailor  was  captured  and  sold  iixto  slavei-y,  it  was 
while  serving  under  some  foreign  flag.  There 
were  not  wanting  among  us  men  of  narrow  hearts 
and  nari'ower  heads,  who  would  fain  have  left 
the.se  Barbary  corsairs  undisturbed,  considering 
the  immunity  of  the  British  flag  as  a  great  com- 
mercial advantage  over  the  other  European  na- 
tions ;  but  such  thoughts  found  no  place  in  the 
liberal  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  Britain  was  the 
first  to  make  a  costly  exertion  for  the  abatement 
of  a  monstrous  nuisance  from  which  she  herself 
was  suffering  nothing,  and  had  nothing  to  fear. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  enterprise  was 
still  more  distinguished  for  the  generositv  of  its 
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motives,  than  even  for  its  brilliant  success."' 
Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Admiral  Lord 
Exmouth,  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean, 
received  orders  to  demand  from  the  Be.ys  of  Tri- 


Admiral  Lord  Exmouth. 

Fiom  a  portmit  by  Sir  W   B^echty,  K. A. 


poll  and  Tuni.s,  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  satisfac- 
tion and  protection  for  the  flags  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  "which  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  left 
under  our  protection,"  and  the  flags  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  together  with  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Christian  slavery.  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
taking  counsel  of  their  weakness,  imj^licitly  com- 
plied ;  but  Algiers,  relying  on  her  great  strength, 
offered  only  a  partial  satisfaction  for  the  past, 
and  refused  or  temporized  for  the  rest. 

Before  taking  any  steps  in  fulfilment  of  his 
instructions.  Lord  Exmouth  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  an  attack,  which  was  to  be 
the  altei'native  if  negotiations  failed  —  a  result 
much  to  be  expected  at  Algiers,  which  had 
hitherto  withstood  so  many  formidable  arma- 
ments. His  lordship  ortlered  Caj^tain  Warde  of 
the  Bantcrer  to  proceed  to  Algiers,  and  then  care- 
fully to  observe  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  its  de- 
fences, to  draw  a  plan  of  the  works  on  the  seaward 
side,  to  take  soundings,  to  make  his  observations 
on  the  anchorage,  &c.  "  Lord  Exmouth's  instruc- 
tions on  this  occasion,  and  which  were  written 
with  his  own  hand,  afforded  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  forethought  with  which  he  provided 
for  every  contingency,  and  which  was  the  chief 
secret  of  his  constant  success."''  Captain  Warde 
performed  his  difficult  and  important  service  with 
wonderful  skill  and  secrecy. 

The  admiralty  were  greatly  surin-ised  when 
Lord  Exmouth  proposed  to  attack  Algiers  with 
only  five  sail  of  the  line.     Many  naval  officers. 
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upon  being  consulted  by  the  board,  considered 
those  works  as  altogether  unassailable  by  shijis. 
His  lordship  was  offered  any  force  he  required, 
but  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  first  demand  ;  for  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  five  ships  could  destroy 
the  great  fortifications  on  the  mole  as  effectually 
as  a  greater  number,  and  with  far  more  safety  to 
themselves.     After  he  had  explained  his  plans, 
and  marked  the  position  which  every  ship  was 
to    occupy,  the   admiralty  allowed  him   to   act 
upon  his  own  judgment.      "All  will  go  well," 
said  this  brave  sailor  and  most  excellent  man ; 
"All  will  go  well,  as  far  at  least  as  it  depends  on 
me.     I  know  that  nothing  can  resist  a  line-of- 
battle  ship's  fire."     On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
veteran  was  at  Gibraltar.     Here  he  found  a  Dutch 
squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  corvette,  com- 
manded by  Vice-admiral  the  Baron  de  Capellan, 
who,  on  learning  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  co-operate.     On 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  August,  they  came  in  sight  of 
Algiers.     As  the  ships  lay  nearly  becalmed.  Lord 
Exmouth    sent   Lieutenant   Burgess  in  a  boat, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  ])rince-regent,  and  a  demand  for  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  the  British  consul  and  some 
other  persons  whom  the  dey  had  cast  into  prison. 
At  eleven  o'clock  a.m..  Lieutenant  Burgess  was 
met  outside  the  mole  by  the  captain  of  the  port, 
who  received  the  communication,  and  promised 
an  answer  in  two  hours.     In  the  meantime  a 
breeze  springing  up,  the  fleet  stood  into  the  bay, 
and  lay  to,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.     At  two 
o'clock  Lieutenant  Burgess   and   the  boat  were 
seen  returning  with  the  signal  that  no  answer 
had  been  given.     The  admiral's  ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  instantly  telegraphed  to  the  fleet,  "Are 
3''ou  ready  ?"     And  instantly  the  affirmative  signal 
was  displayed  from  every  ship,  and  they  all,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line, 
boi-e  np  to  their  appointed  stations.     The  Queen 
Charlotte  led  to  the  attack.     There  was  to  be  no 
firing  from  her  until  she  came  to  anchor.     The 
Algerines,   confident   in    the    strength    of   their 
works,  also  reserved  their  fire  ;  indeed,  they  ex- 
pected  to  carry  the  flag-ship  by  boarding  her 
fi'om   their  numerous   gun -boats.      The    Queen 
Charlotte  proceeded  silently  to  her  position  ;  and, 
at  half-past  two  she  anchored,  by  the  stern,  just 
half  a  cable's  length  from  the  terrible  mole-head. 
"The  mole  was  crowded  with  troops,  many  of 
whom  got  upon  the  parapet  to  look  at  the  ship  ; 
and  Lord  Exmouth,  observing  them  as  he  stood 
upon  the  poop,  waved  to  them  to  move  aw-ay. 
As  soon  as  the  ship  was  fairly  placed,  and  her 
cables   stoppered,  the   crew   gave   three  hearty 
cheers,    such    as    Englishmen    only    can    give. 
Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  last  died  away, 
when  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  upper  tier  of  the 
359 
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eastern  battery  ;  aud  a  second,  and  a  third  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  One  of  the  shots 
struck  the  Superb.  At  the  first  flash,  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  gave  the  order,  "Stand  by ! "  at  the  second, 
"  Fire !"  The  report  of  the  third  gun  was  drowned 
in  the  thunder  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  broadside.' 
The  Algerines  replied  with  the  fire  of  nearly 
500  guns.  The  mole  was  filled  with  cannon,  like 
the  side  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  mostly  disposed 
in  a  double  tier,  with  j^orts  below  aud  embrasures 
above  ;  but  the  eastern  batteries,  next  the  light- 
house, had  an  inner  fortification,  with  a  third  tier 
of  guns,  making  sixty-six  in  these  eastern  batteries 
alone.  These  different  batteries  on  the  mole 
mounted  altogether  about  220  guns,  eighteen 
being  twenty-four  or  thirty-two  pounders,  and 
two  of  them  being  sixty-eight  pounders,  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  long.  All  these  guns  were  bi*ought 
to  bear  point-blank  upon  Lord  Exraouth's  ships 
of  the  line.     Some  of  his  loi'dship's  frigates  aud 


some  of  the  Dutch  frigates  took  up  positions 
which  three-deckers  might  have  been  justly  proud 
of.  There  were  a  few  bomb- vessels,  whose  shells 
were  thrown  with  admirable  pjrecisiou  by  our  ma- 
rine artillery.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage  aud 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  corsairs.  Shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle  their  flo- 
tilla of  gun-boats  most  daringly  advanced  to  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Leander.  At  first 
the  smoke  covered  and  concealed  them,  but  so  soon 
as  they  were  seen  a  few  well-directed  shot  sent 
thirty-three  out  of  thirty-seven  of  these  Algerine 
gun-boats  to  the  bottom.  At  four  o'clock  a  large 
Algerine  frigate  was  boarded  and  set  on  fire. 
As  she  burst  into  a  flame.  Lord  Exmouth  tele- 
graphed to  the  fleet  the  animating  signal,  "In- 
fallible I "  Before  seven  o'clock  all  the  vessels  in 
port,  except  a  bi-ig  and  a  sclioonei-,  were  burning 
fast  to  the  water's  edge.  As  for  the  tremendous 
works  on  the  mole-head,  they  had  been  ruined 


General  View  of  Algiers. — from  L'Univers  Pittoresque. 


by  the  single  fire  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,ix  very  few 
minutes  after  the  combat  had  commenced.  The 
fleet  slackened  their  fire  towai'ds  night,  while  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  became  silent,  and  when  the 
necessity  was  felt  of  husbanding  their  ammuni- 
tion. The  expenditure  had  been  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. Our  ships  had  fired  nearly  118  tons  of 
powder  and  50,000  shot,  weighing  more  than  500 
tons  of  iron,  besides  960  thirteen  and  ten  inch 
shells.  Such  a  fire,  close,  concentrated,  and  well 
directed  as  it  was,  nothing  could  resist.  The 
mighty  sea-defences  of  Algiers,  with  great  part 
of  the  town  itself,  were  shattered  and  crumbled 
to  ruins.  As  the  night  darkened  the  bi'eeze 
freshened,  and  a  tremendous  stoi'm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  with  toi-rents  of  rain; 
while  the  flaming  ships  and  store-houses  illumin- 
ated all  the  ruins  on  shore,  which  increased  the 
awfulness  of  the  scene.     In  scarcely  any  former 

'  Osier,  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth. 


genei'al  action  had  the  casualties  been  so  great  in 
proportion  to  the  force  employed.  In  the  Bri- 
tish ships  128  were  killed  and  690  wounded ; 
and  the  Dutch,  who  had  behaved  most  gallantly, 
had  thirteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded.  The 
veteran  commander-in-chief  escaped  most  nar- 
rowly ;  he  was  struck  in  three  places,  and  a  can- 
non-shot tore  away  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  break- 
ing one  of  the  glasses  and  bulging  the  rim  of  the 
spectacles  in  his  pocket." 

On  the  28th,  at  daylight.  Lieutenant  Burgess 
was  sent  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with 
the  same  demands  he  had  carried  the  preceding 
morning ;  our  bomb-vessels  at  the  same  time  re- 
suming their  positions.  Lord  Exmouth  was  imme- 
diately given  to  understand  that  all  his  demands 
would  be  submitted  to.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  Captain  Brisbane,  of  the  flag-ship,  went  on 
shore,  and  had  a  confei'ence  with  the  humbled  and 
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astounded  dey.  The  negotiations  were  intrusted 
to  Sir  Charles  Penrose.  They  were  very  short, 
for  the  Algerines  could  do  nothing  but  submit 
and  agree.  The  chief  conditions  were — the  aboli- 
tion of  Christian  slavery  for  ever  ;  the  surrender 
of  all  their  slaves  of  whatever  nation ;  and  the 
dey's  humble  and  public  apology  in  person,  for 
the  insult  he  had  given  to  the  British  flag. 

Three  thousand  Christians  were  delivered 
from  slavery,  and  sent  to  their  own  countries 
and  homes.  Leaving  a  ship  to  receive  a  few 
more,  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  for  England  on  the 
3d  of  September.  Scarcely  Nelson  himself  had 
been  in  hotter  fires  than  Exmouth,  yet  his  lord- 
ship declared  that  he  had  never  been  under  a  fire 
so  hot  and  terrible  as  this  at  Algiers.  "The  fire 
all  round  the  mole,"  said  he,  "  looked  like  pande- 
monium. I  never  saw  anything  so  grand  and  so 
terrific;  for  I  was  not  on  velvet,  for  fear  they 
would  drive  on  board  us.  Their  copper-bottoms 
floated  full  of  fiery  hot  charcoal,  and  were  red- 
hot  above  the  surface,  so  that  we  could  not  hook 
on  our  fire-grapnels  to  put  the  boats  to,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  push  out  fire-booms  and  spring 
the  ship  off  by  our  warps,  as  occasion  required. 
....  I  never  saw  any  set  of  men  more  obstin- 
ate at  their  guns,  and  it  was  superior  fire  only 
that  could  keep  them  back.  To  be  sure,  nothing 
could  stand  before  the  Queen  Charlotte's  broad- 
side. Everything  fell  before  it ;  and  the  Swedish 
consul  assures  me  we  killed  above  500  at  the 
very  first  fire,  from  the  crowded  Avay  in  which 
their  troops  were  drawn  up,  four  deep,  above  the 

gun-boats,  which  were  also  full  of  men 

I  believe  they  are  within  bounds  when  they  state 
their  loss  at  7000  men."' 

With  the  commencement  of  1817,  the  public 
depression  occasioned  by  the  reverses  which  peace 
had  so  unexpectedly  introduced  was  not  alle- 
viated. Industry  in  all  its  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural dejDartments  was  still  under  arrest,  and 
bankruptcies  continued  to  multiply  :  the  rich 
were  suff'ering  under  the  high  price  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  and  an  income-tax  of  ten 
per  cent. ;  while  the  woi-king  classes,  whose  wages 
had  fallen  from  fifteen  to  five  shillings  a  week, 
could  scarcely  procure  the  scantiest  means  of  liv- 
ing. The  prevalent  poverty  and  distress  was 
laid  hold  of  as  an  opportunity  to  jjropagate  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disloyalty ;  and  both  from 
the  press  and  the  platform,  remedies  of  the  most 
nnarchical  and  destructive  kind  continued  to  be 
recommended  by  mischievous  demagogues,  who 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that  no  relief  could  be 
obtained  unless  the  present  order  of  things  was 
Hwept  away,  and  a  new  government  established, 
friiese  evils  were  sadly  acknowledged  in  the  s]3eech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  on 
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the  28th  of  January;  and  in  reference  to  those  at- 
tempts which  were  making  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  for  the  purposes  of  rebel- 
lion and  change,  it  was  announced,  that  no  pre- 
cautions would  be  omitted  for  preserving  the 
public  peace  and  coiuiteracting  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected.  A  melancholy  comment  upon  this 
speech  followed  on  the  regent's  return  ;  for  as 
he  passed  through  the  park,  he  was  assailed  by 
the  mob  with  loud  clamours  and  revilings ;  stones 
and  other  missiles  were  thrown  at  his  carriage  ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  windows  wei"e 
broken,  it  was  alleged  that  this  effect  must  have 
been  produced  by  bullets  discharged  from  an  air- 
gun.  This  alarming  fact  was  announced  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Hoiiseof  Lordsby  LordSidmouth, 
secretai-y  for  the  home  department,  and  the  two 
houses  by  proclamation  off'ered  a  reward  of  £1000 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  daring  perpetrators. 
But  they  could  never  be  found;  the  air-gun  was 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  appi'ehension  ;  and  it 
was  declared  that  insult  rather  than  assassination 
had  been  the  purpose  of  the  mob,  who  had  used 
no  worse  weapons  than  stones  or  gravel. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  fierce  alterca- 
tion in  both  houses  on  this  subject  of  alarm  ;  and 
while  it  was  ridiculed  by  Lord  Dudley  under  the 
title  of  the  "]wp-gun  plot,"  the  opposition  both  in 
the  lords  and  the  commons  saw  in  it  nothing  more 
than  an  argument  for  retrenchment  in  every  de- 
partment of  govern  ment.  Furthei'  discussion  was 
suspended  by  the  intimation  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
that  in  three  days  he  should  present  a  message  from 
the  prince-regent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
defection  of  large  bodies  of  the  people.  The  mes- 
sage was  delivered  on  the  3d  of  February,  and 
on  its  being  referred  to  a  secret  committee  of  both 
houses,  they  made  their  reports  on  the  18th  and 
19th.  lu  these,  a  declaration  was  given  of  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  societies 
or  clubs  either  existing  or  to  be  established 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  parliamentary  reform,  had 
for  their  main  object  the  eversion  of  all  law,  re- 
ligion, and  morality,  and  the  plunder  of  all  pro- 
perty. After  detailing  at  length  the  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  associations  existed,  and  the 
variety  of  their  aims  and  principles,  but  all 
sufficiently  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  the  panic 
became  so  great  that  no  measures  were  thought 
too  stringent  for  the  prevention  of  the  evil.  Ac- 
cordingly five  bills,  called  the  "  Five  Acts,"  were 
introduced  and  passed  by  large  majorities,  who 
seem  at  the  moment  to  have  thought  that  no 
sacrifice  could  be  too  great  when  the  state  itself 
Avas  on  the  point  of  perishing.  They  were  as 
follows:—!.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  person  of  the 
prince-regent  the  act  for  the  better  protection  of 
his  majesty's  person.     2.  A  bill  to  revive  the  act 
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of  1795  agaiust  seditious  meetings.  3.  A  bill 
to  revive  the  act  of  39  George  III.  against  cor- 
responding societies.  4.  A  bill  to  revive  the  act 
against  such  as  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors.  5. 
A  bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act.  AH 
these  were  successively  carried  before  the  end  of 
March.  The  last  and  most  dangerous  of  them 
all,  which  gave  to  the  executive  power  the  des- 
potic privilege  of  imprisoning  without  trial,  was 
not  carried  without  a  .struggle,  in  which  Earl 
Gre}',  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Darnley,  Sir  Arthur 
Pigott,  and  other  membei's  of  both  houses,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
nieasui'e.  Who  were  the  traitors,  it  was  asked, 
on  wliose  account  the  whole  nation  was  to  be 
coei'ced  ?  They  were  miserable  wretches,  reduced 
to  the  lowest  poverty  and  distress.  And  what 
did  they  propose  to  accomplish  ?  To  produce  in- 
surrection without  plan  or  concert,  and  effect  par- 
liamentaiy  reform  by  some  move  in  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  There  were  acts  of  parliament 
enough  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  mis- 
ilemeanours  without  having  recourse  to  such  a 
I'emedy  for  their  cure.  Althougli  the  suspension 
uf  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  decreed,  it  was  to 
continue  in  force  only  till  the  1st  of  July;  and  it 
only  passed  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  alarms 
of  meetings  and  conspii-acies  with  which  the  ears 
of  parliament  had  been  assailed.  The  event  dis- 
mayed the  leaders  and  orators  of  reform,  who  had 
been  so  active  and  so  loud  in  the  ])ropagation 
of  their  doctrines  ;  and  they  either  retired  into 
obscurity,  or  maintained  a  cautious  silence.  Even 
('obbett,  the  boldest  as  well  as  ablest  of  them  all, 
was  fain  to  withdraw  to  America,  until  the  season 
of  danger  had  expired. 

Although  the  habeas  corpus  sus])ension  act  was 
]jassed  on  the  3d  of  March,  it  did  not  become 
law  until  the  29th,  and  during  this  interval  an 
event  occurred  in  Manchester  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  suspension  unnecessary.  That  great 
manufacturing  city  and  emporium  of  the  cotton- 
trade  had  suffered  more  than  an  ordinaiy  share 
of  the  prevalent  distress,  and  was  therefore  more 
deeply  involved  in  radical  conspiracies  than  most 
of  the  disaffected  districts  of  England.  Its  re- 
formers were  onl}-  awaiting  the  leading  movement 
of  tlieir  brethren  of  London  to  be  up  and  doing; 
but  although  repeated  meetings  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Spafields  after  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  Hunt  and  Watson,  they  had  dissolved 
either  in  silence  or  a  few  harmless  speeches.  Im- 
patient of  these  delays,  the  Manchester  leaders 
proposed  that  their  followers  should  assemble  in 
a  body  near  St.  Peter's  Chui'ch,  provided  with 
knai^sacks  and  blankets,  and  march  in  a  body  to 
London,  to  lay  their  complaints  and  petitions 
before  the  prince-regent  in  person.  To  this  they 
were  encouniged  by  the  report  that  a  large  array 


of  I'eformers  was  on  its  way  fi-om  Scotlaml  to 
join  them,  and  the  hope  that  their  numbers 
would  be  vastly  augmented  from  the  large  towns 
that  Idj  in  their  line  of  march.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day,  about  10,000  or  12,000  were  assembled, 
furnished  with  the  ]>rescribed  accoutrements;  a 
temporary  platform  was  constructed  on  a  cart, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  seated  around 
it,  inviting  people  to  subscribe  and  join  them  ; 
but  while  the  business  part  of  the  proceeding 
was  hopefully  going  onward,  the  magistivates  of 
the  town,  who  had  been  on  the  watch,  aided  by  a 
few  soldiers,  unexpectedly  surrounded  the  cart, 
and  swept  off  the  chief  reformers  as  prisoners, 
while  the  advance  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  had 
also  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  sent  the  mul- 
titude fleeing  in  all  directions.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  blanketeers,  howevei',  pushed  for- 
ward on  their  march,  and  entered  the  town  of 
Stockport ;  but  here  the  police  and  military  were 
drawn  up  to  receiv^e  them,  so  that  only  about  500 
reached  Macclesfield ;  and  by  the  time  they  ar- 
rived at  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  such  cap- 
tures and  dispersions  had  been  made  on  the  way, 
through  the  provident  arrangements  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, that  the  originally  huge  force  of  the  men 
of  the  blanket  and  knapsack,  which  might  have 
increased  threefold,  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
a  score  of  stragglers.  Of  the  shoals  who  were 
captured,  most  of  the  offenders,  after  a  few  days, 
were  let  off  by  the  magistrates,  on  expressing  their 
contrition,  and  promising  to  be  peaceful  for  lh3 
time  to  come. 

After  this,  there  was  a  short  cessation  of  these 
open  tokens  of  popular  discontent ;  but  it  was 
only  that  they  might  assume  a  more  secret  and 
far  more  dangei'ous  character.  Such  was  the  case 
especially  at  Manchester,  where  an  insurrection 
was  planned  for  the  30th  of  March,  in  which  a 
rising  of  5000  malcontents  was  to  be  made,  the 
militaiy  barracks  attacked,  and  factories  burned 
down,  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  in  the  meantime 
being  distracted,  either  by  real  attacks  or  false 
alarms  while  the  principal  mischief  was  going 
on.  But  on  finding  that  their  plot  was  discovered, 
and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  had  been 
brought  into  the  town,  the  project  was  abandoned. 
Such  was  also  the  fate  of  a  still  more  formidable 
insurrection,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  May.  From  the  great 
centres  of  poverty  and  political  discontent,  the 
counties  of  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  and  the  AVest 
Riding  of  York,  a  new  expedition  was  to  march 
to  London,  not  like  pilgrims  or  paupers  muffl(>d 
in  blankets,  but  with  arms  in  their  hands,  which 
they  either  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  or  ex- 
pected to  seize  by  the  way;  and  in  this  warlike 
fashion  they  were  to  take  by  force  tlie  redi'ess 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  petitions.     But 
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here,  also,  the  magistrates  stej^ped  in,  aud  the 
design  was  crushed  before  it  could  proceed  to 
action.  Undismayed  by  this  failure,  a  party  of 
reformers,  in  the  month  of  June,  numbering  not 
more  than  100  nieu,  assembled  at  Pentridge, 
a  vilhige  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent,  aud 
not  far  from  the  direct  road  to  Nottingham, 
and  raai-ched  towards  that  town  through  Eipley 
and  Eastwood.  They  expected  to  be  joined  at 
Nottingham  by  the  discontented  of  that  quarter, 
and  imi^eriously  demanded  the  surrender  of  arms 
at  houses  on  the  way  ;  but  on  coming  nigh  the 
town,  they  encountered  a  body  of  hussars,  by 
whom  they  were  put  to  flight,  while  their  captains 
were  made  prisoners.  These  insurrections  pi-o- 
longed  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
which,  by  a  fresh  vote  of  both  houses,  was  not  to 
end  until  the  1st  of  March,  1818.  This  highly  un- 
]ropular  measure,  also, of  arming  government  with 
desjjotic  power,  for  the  supjii^ession  of  popular 
insurrections,  was  not  the  only  offence  with  which 
ministers  wei"e  charged.  Every  meeting  held  by 
the  insurgents,  and  every  plan  they  devised,  was 
made  known  to  the  authorities ;  and  hence  the 
readiness  with  which  every  rising  had  been 
suppressed.  But  this  knowledge,  however  useful, 
had  in  many  cases  been  obtained  by  an  un-Bri- 
tish  system  of  esjiionage,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
members  of  these  reform  societies  were  alleged 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  government.  In  some  in- 
stances, also,  the  ministerial  sjjies  were  supposed 
to  have  been,  not  merely  passive  observers,  but  the 
most  active  fomenters  of  the  discontent ;  and  to 
have  instigated  the  worst  outbreaks  of  the  revolt, 
that  they  might  make  their  services  to  govern- 
ment more  remunei'ative,  or  further  the  political 
purposes  of  their  secret  employers.  It  was  well 
for  Britain  that  this  season  of  trial  was  now  upon 
the  close,  and  that  a  happier  era  was  about  to. 
dawn.  The  struggle  of  the  South  American  pro- 
vinces for  independence,  which  had  been  going 
onward  since  1794,  was  now  assiiming  a  promis- 
ing character,  especially  in  Mexico  and  New 
Grenada;  and  in  its  final  success,  which  was 
thought  to  be  not  far  distant,  British  industry 
lioped  to  find  a  new  sphere  for  the  employment 
of  its  activity  and  resources.  And  at  home, 
the  revival  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  restoration  of  mercantile  confideuce  and 
security,  aud  a  propitious  harvest,  were  about  to 
lighten  that  public  discontent  which  clamoured 
for  anarchical  change  under  the  name  of  reform, 
and  to  suppress  that  rebellion  of  hunger-bitten 
necessity  which,  in  every  state,  has  alwaj^s  been 
found  the  most  dangerous  of  all  rebellions. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  but  distant,  and 
chequered  with  such  misgivings  that  something 
more  immediate  was  needed  to  recal  the  loyalty 
of  the  people,  which  the  last  two  years  had  so 


greatly  unsettled.  And  that  restorative  was 
vouchsafed,  but  in  a  manner  which  none  could 
have  expected  or  desired.  It  was  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Amidst  these  politi- 
cal commotions,  her  amiable  character  had  only 
the  more  endeared  lier  to  all  parties;  and  the 
nation  universally  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  that 
she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  future  sovereign 
of  the  British  throne,  who  should  ascend  it  when 
her  own  reign  had  closed  in  prosperity  and  peace. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  she  gave 
birth  to  a  male  child,  but  it  was  still-born,  and  in 
a  few  hours  after  she  herself  expired.  In  this 
sudden  manner  the  hopes  of  millions  were  crushed : 
the  desire  of  their  eyes  was  taken  away  with  a 
sti'oke,  and  in  every  house  there  was  mourning. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  public  anguish  was  deep- 
ened by  the  repoi-t  that  both  deaths  wei-e  attri- 
butable to  medical  indecision ;  and  that  during 
the  long-protracted  aud  dangerous  period  of  la- 
bour, those  necessaiy  stimulants  which  the  mere 
village  practitioner  Avould  have  successfully  ad- 
ministered to  the  wife  of  the  humblest  cottager, 
were  timidly  withheld.  She  was  buried  ou  the 
i8th  of  November,  and  on  that  day  there  was  a 
cessation  of  business  not  only  in  the  capital  but 
over  the  whole  empire. 

The  succession  in  the  eldest  line  of  the  royal 
family  being  thus  extinct,  and  no  heir  presump- 
tive being  left  of  the  numerous  race,  although 
twelve  of  the  fifteen  sons  and  daughters  of  George 
III.  were  still  alive,  four  new  marriages  took 
place  among  them  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, now  forty- 
eight  years  old,  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Honibui-g  ; 
the  second  was  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  of  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  both  of  whom 
were  married  on  the  same  day.  Of  all  these  mar- 
riages, that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  the  Princess 
Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  sister  of  the  widowed 
Prince  Leopold,  was  the  most  welcomed,  as  the 
duke  was  a  favourite  with  the  popular  party  ; 
and  if  their  wishes  had  selected  him  as  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  we  know 
that  in  this  case  they  were  not  disappointed. 

As  a  breathing  interval  was  given  by  the  ]ire- 
sent  tranquillity,  and  the  fair  hope  aftbrded  of  a 
return  of  our  national  prosperity,  the  ])rincipal 
efforts  of  1818  were  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
the  past  and  pi-event  their  recurrence.  On  this 
account,  as  soon  as  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  read,  the  oi^position  in  both  houses  demanded 
an  instant  repeal  of  the  suspension  of  the  haVieas 
corpus  act ;  aud  accordingly  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  passed  without  delay.  A  bill  of  indemnity 
was  also  ])assed  in  favour  of  ministers  for  the 
steps  they  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  during 
the  late  insurrections  ;  for  they  continued  to  be 
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heavily  blamed  for  their  proceedings  in  the  em- 
])Ioyment  of  spies,  aud  the  apprehension  and 
])unishment  of  rioters.  Happily,  for  the  present, 
there  were  no  more  plots  to  detect,  nor  outbreaks 
to  suppress;  for  the  people,  having  felt  the  useless- 
ness  of  resistance,  as  well  as  obtained  repossession 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  along  with  the 
liabeis  corpus  act,  were  disposed  to  improve 
their  condition  by  lawful  means,  rather  than  in- 
trigue and  violence.  In  cheaper  food,  in  more 
abundant  employment,  and  better  wages,  they 
had  substantial  j^i'oofs  that  the  true  season  of 
relief  had  at  last  arrived,  and  that  it  depended 
upon  their  own  industi'y  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits.  The  following  picture  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  matter.s,  by  Mr.  Windham  Quin,  in 
seconding  the  address  in  the  commons,  although 
somewhat  too  glowing,  was  in  its  main  parti- 
culars substantially  cori'ect,  and  acknowledged 
as  such  by  those  who  listened  :  "Last  year  strong 
men  were  to  be  seen  in  distress  for  want  of  work ; 
now,  wages  have  advanced;  industry,  which  is 
the  staple  foundation  of  national  wealth,  has  a 
fair  field  for  its  exertion.  The  country,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  feels  an  increased  circulation 
in  every  artery,  in  every  channel  of  its  commerce. 
Last  year  the  fires  were  extinguished  in  most  of 
the  iron  works ;  now  they  are  in  full  activity, 
and  the  price  of  iron  has  risen  from  £8  or  .£9  to 
about  £  14  a  ton.  The  demand  for  linen,  the  staple 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  unprecedented,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  are  now  eighty, 
last  year  they  were  about  sixty-three.  Money 
is  most  abundant,  and  when  lent  at  mortgage  to 
good  security,  lowering  in  rate  of  interest,  and 
to  be  had  at  4^  per  cent.,  at  the  same  time  that 
sales  of  land  are  effected  at  better  prices  than 
last  year.  Gold,  too,  has  re-appeared,  and  the 
little  request  in  which  it  is  held,  seems  to  declare, 
that  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem is  univei'sal.  Let  me  notice  the  return  of 
confidence  among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
men — the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, all  seem  to  feel  its  vivifying  influence." 

But  something  more  than  the  return  of  national 
abundance  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  and  security.  The  late 
commotions,  and  the  trials  that  followed,  had 
disclosed  a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  vice,  and 
irreligion  among  the  lower  orders,  which,  at 
every  recurrence  of  ])ublic  reverse,  would  be 
certain  to  produce  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  best  safeguard  of  the  state  was 
the  elevation  of  these  classes  through  the  means 
of  education  ;  and  the  commencement  was  made 
at  the  opening  of  parliament,  by  recommending 
that  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  sterling  should  be 
raised  by  exchequer  bills  for  sujiplying  the  want 
of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease,  where  the  increase 


of  the  population  made  this  church  accommodation 
necessary.  This  was  a  small  sum  as  compared 
with  the  want ;  but  it  was  justly  calculated  that 
the  example  of  government,  in  this  provision  for 
religious  instruction  to  destitute  localities,  would 
be  extensively  seconded  by  private  benevolence. 
Another  important  step  in  this  direction  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Brougham's  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  respecting  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes — the  commencement  of  that  great 
educational  plan  out  of  which  so  many  public 
schools  and  literary  institutions  for  the  common 
people  were  afterwards  produced.  That  such 
remedies  were  needful,  was  shown  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  operatives  to  continue  their  combina- 
tions for  higher  wages,  and  the  disturbances  that 
still  continued  to  arise  on  that  account,  particu- 
larly at  Burnley  and  Stockport,  wliich  required 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  military. 

The  chief  political  event  by  which  this  year 
was  signalized,  was  the  full  and  complete  recon- 
ciliation of  the  allied  powers  with  France,  by 
withdrawing  their  array  of  occupation.  This 
occupation  was-  a  painful  reminiscence  of  past 
wars  and  mutual  injuries ;  it  was  galling  to  a 
high-spirited  people  like  the  French;  aud  as  long 
as  it  was  continued,  there  was  no  assurance  to 
Europe  of  international  amity  or  a  lasting  peace. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  original  treaty, 
this  militai-y  hold  upon  France  would  have  con- 
tinued two  years  longer,  had  not  the  present 
stability  of  the  Bourbon  throne,  and  the  general 
tranquillity,  given  assurance  that  such  a  precau- 
tion was  no  longer  required.  A  congress  was 
therefore  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  during 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  where  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  their  principal  min- 
isters, the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  some  other  powers,  agreed  that  the 
army  of  occupation  might  be  safely  withdrawn, 
and  the  nation  left  to  its  own  control.  A  nego- 
tiation to  this  effect  was  accordingly'  opened  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  with  Louis  XVIII. ;  the 
pecuniary  obligations  of  France  were  discharged  ; 
and  the  armj',  with  its  commander  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  recalled  in  October,  after  having 
been  in  Fj-ance  thi'ee  years. 

The  death  of  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  principal 
event  that  occurred  in  England  towards  the  close 
of  this  year.  She  died  at  Kew,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
Although  her  disposition  was  not  of  that  ingra- 
tiating character  which  bad  made  her  royal  hus- 
band so  popular,  yet  the  zeal  with  which  she 
seconded  the  efforts  of  George  III.  to  purify  the 
English  court,  and  the  decorum  which  her  example 
introduced  into  the  social  life  of  the  great  and 
the  fashionable,  will  be  felt  and  remembered,  long 
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after  the  recollections  of  her  pride  and   parsi- 
mony have  passed  away. 

We  now  turn  to  events  in  India,  where  the 
British  arms,  although  encountered  by  occasional 
reverses,  had  been  steadily  proceeding  in  their 
career  of  conquest.     On  commencing  his  adminis- 
tration as  governor-general,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  was  obliged,  almost  immediately, 
to   concert   measures    for    the    defence   of    our 
eastern    empire,   the    frontiers   of    which   were 
assailed  by  the  Burmese  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
Nepaulese  in  another.      The  first  of  these  were 
kept  in  check  for  the  present,  and   obliged  to 
retire,  but  the  Nepaulese  were  not  to  be  so  con- 
trolled.     In  May,  1814,  and  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  they  had  treacherously  attacked 
and  murdered  all  the  police-officers  stationed  in 
Botwul ;  and  in  the  first  campaign  against  them, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Major- 
general  Gillespie  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Kulunga,  in  the  Doon 
district.      Other  reverses  had  been  suffered  by 
our  trooi^s  in  this  disastrous  campaign,  by  which 
the  prestige  of  British  invincibility  was  shaken, 
and  the  Nej^aulese  emboldened  to  bid  it  defiance. 
Nor  was  it  difficult  to  account  for  these  unfortu- 
nate results.     Tlie  frontier  of  Nepaul,  which  was 
about  COO  miles  in  length,  and  rugged  and  hilly, 
abounded   in   defensible   positions ;    the   people 
were  brave  and  hardy ;  and  the  Ghorkas,  the 
princijjal  part  of  the   population,  whose   chief 
ti*ade  was  war  and  conquest,  and  who  were  so  em- 
boldened with  success  that  they  believed  them- 
selves  invincible,  had   12,000    soldiers,  dressed, 
armed,  and  disci]3lined  in  imitation  of  the  Com- 
pany's sepoys.    When  the  campaign  was  planned, 
our  Indian  government  was  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  country,  and  when  our  troops  advanced 
upon  it,  they  found  the  passes  of  hills,  forests, 
and  jungles,  of  which  they  had  never  heard,  occu- 
pied by  those  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  resist- 
ance was  conducted  with  courage  and  no  small 
portion  of  military  skill.      From  all  these  cii'- 
cumstances,  the  Nepaulese  war  was  considered 
to  be  the   most  arduous  which  the  British  had 
as  yet  waged  in  India ;   and,  encouraged  by  his 
successes,  the  Ghorka  commander  had  torn  in 
pieces  the  letter  of  the  British  general,  summon- 
ing him  to  surrender.     But  their  pride  and  their 
confidence  were  tamed  by  a  series  of  successes 
with  which  the  operations  of  Sir  David  Auchter- 
lony  were  attended  ;  and  the  Ghorka  Viceroy  of 
Nepaul,  yielding  to  necessity,  agreed,  in  April, 
1815,  to  an  armistice,  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
their  territory  was  surrendered  to  British  military 
occupation.      But  when  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  were  proposed,  the  viceroy  protracted  the 
negotiation  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  finally 


refused  his  signature.  The  war  was  therefore 
renewed,  and  on  this  occasion  with  every  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  the  British.  They  already 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  low  country  to  the 


Ghorkas. — From  Frasei-'s  Himala  Mountains. 

banks  of  the  Sutlej  ;  they  wei'e  now  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  passes  and  the  nature  of  this 
new  kind  of  warfare  ;  and  they  were  confident  in 
the  courage  and  skill  of  their  leader,  Auchterlony, 
by  whom  their  campaign  had  hitherto  been 
successfully  conducted.  He  advanced  in  three 
columns  towards  the  range  of  hills  which  forms 
the  natural  boundary  of  Nepaul ;  and  when  its 
few  assailable  passes  were  reached,  Avliich  the 
Ghorkas  had  fortified,  and  were  prepared  to  hold 
out  to  the  uttermost,  he  penetrated  through  one 
of  these  passes  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
totally  routed  them  near  Muck  wan  poor,  where 
they  collected  their  whole  army,  in  the  hope  of 
driving  him  back.  In  this  battle,  the  Nepaulese 
troops  not  only  behaved  with  great  courage  and 
spirit,  but  displayed  an  amount  of  military  skill 
that  seems  to  have  astonished  their  conquerors. 
Their  guns  were  fitted  with  tangent  scales,  an 
improvement  that  had  been  but  lately  introduced 
into  our  own  artillery  in  India;  and  during  the 
action  they  threw  shrapnell-shells,  which  the 
French  themselves  were  as  yet  unable  to  use. 
Muckwanpoor  would  soon  have  fallen,  which 
would  have  opened  up  the  way  for  an  advance 
of  the  British  upon  the  capital ;  but  convinced  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  the  Eajah 
of  Nepaul  submitted  to  the  terms  of  peace.  These 
were  nothing  more  than  had  been  demanded 
during  the  previous  year,  and  which  were  now 
signed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1816.  The  rajah 
bound  himself  never  to  disturb  the  Company's 
frontiers,  or  the  tei-ritories  of  any  of  its  allies ; 
never   to   advance  any   claim  to  the  territories 
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which  had  formerly  been  disputed,  or  which  were 
now  ceded  to  the  Company ;  never  to  retain  in 
his  service  any  British  subject,  or  the  subject  of 
any  European  or  American  state,  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  government.  A  still  more 
unpalatable  condition,  as  being  a  badge  of  defeat 
and  subjection,  and  threat  of  final  subjugation, 
was  yielded  to  by  the  proud  Nepaulese  :  it  was 
to  allow  the  permanent  residence  of  an  English 
minister  at  their  court,  and  to  send  accredited 
ministers  of  their  own  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  They 
also  gave  up  the  Turaee,  a  rich  and  spacious  tract 
of  territory  lying  between  the  Himalayan  range 
of  mountains  and  the  Company's  dominions,  the 
possession  of  which  by  tlie  British  would  suppress 
the  incursions  of  the  Ghorka  chieftains,  and  con- 
fine them  within  the  range  of  their  own  moun- 
tains. These  articles,  although  so  humbling,  were 
executed  by  the  Nepaulese  with  a  fidelity  seldom 
found  among  the  nations  of  Hindoostan. 

The  disasters  of  the  first  campaign  in  Nepaul 
encouraged  the  Piudarees  to  become  assailants 
of  the  Companj^'s  territories.  These  men  were 
not  a  distinctive  I'ace,  but  hordes  of  freebooters, 
collected  from  eveiy  country  and  creed,  who 
were  associated  for  the  common  purpose  of  de- 
vastation and  plunder.  As  India  was  a  soil 
fitted  for  the  rapid  growth  of  such  evils,  these 
Pindarees,  who  since  1805  had  been  growing  in 
numbers,  discipline,  and  audacity,  could  now 
muster  in  thousands,  and  make  war,  not  upon 
petty  villages,  but  cities  and  provinces,  wherever 
booty  was  most  plentiful.  They  were  a  light 
cavalry  that  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  ovei-- 
taken ;  the  extent  of  their  devastations  was  only 
matched  by  their  cruelty,  and  the  tortures  they 
used  on  their  victims,  to  wring  fi'om  them  their 
concealed  gold  and  treasures ;  and  as  they  had 
neither  home  nor  country  of  their  own,  they 
were  ready  to  settle  upon  the  territories  of  those 
sovereigns  who  were  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  services.  Their  chief  settlement  for  the 
present  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scindia 
and  Holkar,  from  whose  irregular  bands  they 
were  largely  recruited,  so  that  in  1814  they 
could  bi'ing  more  than  40,000  horse  into  the  field, 
all  ready,  like  the  Swiss,  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and,  like  the  Scottish  Borderers 
of  old,  to  plunder  friend  and  enemy  alike.  Their 
central  situation  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
three  presidencies,  facilitated  their  annual  plun- 
dering expeditions  against  the  British,  whose 
line  of  posts  along  the  frontiers  they  could  easily 
penetrate;  and  with  every  year  of  late,  these 
irruptions  had  been  increasing  in  boldness  and 
the  wide  extent  of  their  devastations.  At  length, 
encouraged  by  the  British  reverses  in  the  first 
Nepaulese  campaign,  a  body  of  8000  Pindarees 
crossed  the  Nerbudda,  in  spite  of  the  cavalry 


and  infantry  that  watched  them,  and  would 
have  crossed  the  Kishua  into  the  Madras  presi- 
dency but  for  the  swollen  state  of  the  river ;  but 
they  swept  along  its  rich  and  populous  banks, 
leaving  a  highway  behind  them  of  massaci'e  and 
havoc,  retreating  afterwards  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Another  similar  exj^edition  was  made 
soon  after,  in  which,  after  crossing  the  Nerbudda, 
in  one  day  they  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
plundered  ninety-two  villages,  while  the  next 
day  they  accomplished  a  march  of  equal  length, 
and  plundered  fifty-four  villages.  During  the 
twelve  days  of  their  stay  in  the  Company's 
territories,  they  had  also  put  182  persons  to 
a  cruel  death,  mangled  505,  and  put  3603  persons 
to  difi'erent  kinds  of  torture.  To  repress  these 
incursions  and  piotect  their  territories,  the  Com- 
pany, in  1816,  established  a  line  of  defensive  jjosi- 
tions  along  the  course  of  the  Nerbudda,  from 
Soonee  to  Serinagur,  nearly  150  miles  in  length. 
This  line,  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  Piudarees  were  daring  and  cunning 
enough  to  peneti'ate  in  three  diflterent  bands,  but 
without  their  former  success;  for  they  were  over- 
taken, encountered,  and  so  utterly  broken  and 
dispersed,  that  few  of  them  recrossed  the  Ner- 
budda. 

But  something  more  decisive  was  needed 
against  such  enemies  than  a  merely  defensive 
warfare,  and  it  was  resolved,  not  only  to  crush 
the  Piudaree.s,  but  to  chastise  all  who  had  aided 
and  abetted  them.  As  this  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive purpose,  the  plan  was  laid,  and  the  pre- 
parations made  upon  an  adequate  scale.  The 
territories  in  which  the  Pindarees  abode  were 
to  be  encompassed  b\'  a  widely-extended  cordon 
of  the  Company's  ti'oops,  which  were  gradually 
to  converge  towards  a  common  centre,  surround- 
ing and  inclosing  the  marauders  at  every  point. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  different  military 
divisions  been  put  in  motion  for  this  purpose, 
than  the  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of 
certain  Indian  powers,  who,  during  this  distant 
occupation  of  the  British  armies,  hoped  that  the 
opportunity  had  arrived  for  re-establishing  their 
own  independence.  The  first  of  these  was  Bajee 
Eao,  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  who  had  repeatedly 
struggled  in  vain  to  free  himself  from  the  Com- 
pany's control,  and  who  was  now  encouraged  to 
a  decisive  attempt  on  account  of  only  one  British 
brigade  being  left  at  Poonah.  But  Brigadier- 
general  Smith,  on  hearing  of  Bajee  Eao's  rebel- 
lion, suspended  his  march  against  the  Pindarees, 
and  flew  to  the  rescue  of  this  solitary  brigade, 
when  it  was  siirrounded,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  overpowered.  This  pi'ompt  arrival  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  peishwa  ;  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  deposed,  and  his  territories  were 
placed  under  British  rule.      A  similar  course 
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was  adopted  and  a  like  fall  experienced  by  Apa 
Sahib,  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
own  troops,  had  a  body  of  between  3000  and 
4000  Arabs,  men  greatly  superior  to  the  Hindoo 
soldiers  both  in  discipline  and  valour.  But  al- 
though the  rajah's  army  Vas  at  least  20,000 
strong,  it  was  completely  defeated  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1817,  near  Nagpoor,  by  a  British  force 
of  not  more  than  1400  men,  and  the  rajah  sun-en- 
dered  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  victors. 

These  impediments  being  removed,  the  war 
against  the  Pindarees  was  resumed,  and  in 
every  case  with  success,  although  the  Mahrattas, 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  British  iwwer,  were 
now  making  common  cause  with  these  formidable 
marauders.  This  sympathy  brought  us  once 
more  into  hostile  contact  with  the  two  powerful 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Scindia  and  Holkar;  and  while 
the  former  escaped  the  punishment  designed  for 
him  by  temporizing  and  professing  neutrality, 
the  latter  assembled  his  troops,  and  entered  the 
field  against  the  British.  This  event  compelled 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to 
\mite  their  divisions,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
Piudaree  warfare ;  and  after  several  skirmishes 
with  the  Mahrattas,  they  found,  on  appi'oachiug 
MehudjDOor,  that  Plolkar's  army  was  drawn  up 
to  receive  them  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Soopra.  The  British  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  battle  that  followed,  Holkar 
was  so  completely  defeated  that  his  power  and 
hoj)es  were  broken,  and  he  humbly  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  in  January, 
1818.  The  terms  deprived  him  of  all  fiu'ther 
])Ower  to  do  mischief,  by  compelling  him  to  be- 
come the  dependant  and  ally  of  the  British,  to 
whom  he  was  obliged,  when  demanded,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  cavalry,  and  without 
whose  permission  he  could  engage  in  no  nego- 
tiations with  any  foreign  power.  Besides  these 
conditions,  he  was  obliged  to  cede  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  his  territories  to  the  conquerors. 
Thus,  finall}',  was  a  combination  of  the  native 
j)Owers  of  India  crushed,  which,  had  it  been 
formed  more  promptly,  or  executed  in  better 
concert,  would  have  shaken  the  stability  of  our 
eastern  dominion  to  its  centre.  In  so  very  brief 
an  outline,  in  which  mere  results  only  can  be 
stated,  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  British  armies,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  conquest  by  which  their  victories  were 
rewarded.  '-Thii'ty  hill-fortresses,  each  of  which 
might  have  defied  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  army, 
fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  this  vast 
Mahratta  empire,  which  liad  over-shadowed  the 
East,  and  before  Avhich  the  star  of  the  Mogul 
had  become  pale,  was  annihilated." ' 


'  Journals  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  by  Eilward  Lake, 
Lieutenant  of  Madras  Engineers. 
Vol,  \\\ 


The  fate  of  the  Pindarees,  after  their  power- 
ful allies  had  been  sujjj^ressed,  was  delayed  no 
longer.  Robbers  by  profession,  and  the  scoui'ges 
of  every  country  in  turn— men  whom  no  mercy 
could  restrain  or  treaties  and  obligations  bind, 
it  was  felt  that  in  their  case  the  humane  usages 
of  war  must  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  they  were 
hunted  down  as  ciiminals  whose  lives  had 
already  iucui-red  the  death-sentence,  and  wdiose 
extirpation  both  justice  and  necessity  demanded. 
Accordingly,  the  widely-extended  net  which  the 
British  had  thrown  out,  was  drawn  and  closed 
together,  and  the  scattered  bands  that  sought  in 
vain  to  escape  were  put  to  death  in  thousands. 
So  complete  was  their  desti'uction,  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  his  Memoir  of  Central  India,  thus 
writes  of  them  : — "There  now  remains  not  a  sjwt 
in  India  that  a  Piudaree  can  call  his  home. 
They  have  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  num- 
bers have  been  killed ;  all  ruined.  Those  who 
espoused  their  cause  have  fallen.  .  .  A  minute 
investigation  only  can  discover  these  once  for- 
midable disturbers,  concealed  as  they  now  are 
among  the  lowest  classes,  where  they  are  making 
some  amends  for  past  atrocities  by  the  benefit 
which  is  derived  from  their  labour  in  restoring 
trade  and  cultivation.  These  freebooters  had 
none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they  belonged 
to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  either  the  pride  of 
soldiers,  of  family,  or  of  country,  so  that  they 
were  bound  by  none  of  those  ties  which  among 
many  of  the  communities  in  India  assume  an 
almost  indestructible  character.  Other  plun- 
derers may  arise  from  distempered  times  ;  but  as 
a  body  the  Pindarees  are  so  effectually  destroyed, 
that  their  name  is  already  almost  forgotten, 
though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  it  spread 
terror  and  dismaj'  over  all  India." 

Dui-ingthis  Mahratta  and  Piudaree  war  events 
had  taken  place  in  Ceylon,  by  which  that  impor- 
tant island  was  established  under  the  British 
dominion.  It  may  be  said  to  form  the  great 
threshold  of  our  Indian  empire,  from  its  geogi'a- 
phical  ])Osition,  being  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Hindoostan,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait.  On  its 
transfer  from  Holland  to  the  British,  the  latter 
found  it  held  by  a  singular  tenure  ;  for  while  the 
ring  of  sea-coast  was  under  European  possession, 
the  central  portions  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  native  King  of  Kaudy.  Between  this  native 
independent  sovereign  and  the  new  British  rulers 
of  the  coast  there  could  not  fail  to  be  misunder- 
standings and  grounds  of  quarrel,  so  that  since 
1803  wars  had  occurred  between  them,  in  which 
the  British  were  the  principal  sufferers.  But 
the  Kandian  sultan  had  used  liis  advantages 
with  such  cruelty,  and  had  made  his  rule  so 
oppressive  to  his  own  subjects,  that  even  tl)e 
360 
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Singhalese  themselves  applied  to  the  strangers 
for  aid,  which  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  own 
grievances,  were  not  slow  to  grant.  The  inde- 
pendent territory  was  invaded,  and  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  British  detachment  into  the  capital, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1815,  the  town  was 
found  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  king 
himself  had  fled  both  from  the  invaders  and  his 
own  people.  A  few  days  after,  the  Singhalese 
apprehended  and  brought  him  to  trial,  and  after 
deposing  him  for  his  numerous  acts  of  cruelty, 


oppression,  and  misrule,  they  unanimously  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  British  government. 
Thus  easily,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
shed,  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon,  the  ancient 
Serendib  of  Arabian  romance,  became  a  portion 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire.  A  rebellion  of  the 
natives  which  followed  in  1817,  was  easily  sup- 
pressed towards  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
and  since  that  period,  Ceylon  has  gradually  been 
becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  eastern 
possessions. 
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BE  beginning  of  the  year  1819  was 
signalized  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament,  which  assembled 
on  the  14th  of  January,  and  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  was  re-elected 
speaker  without  competition.  The 
royal  speech  congratulated  parliament,  and  with 
justice,  on  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  army 
of  occupation,  on  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
armies  in  the  East  Indies  during  their  late  cam- 
paigns, and  on  the  reductions  that  had  been  made 
in  the  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy.  Men- 
tion was  also  made  of  the  commercial  treaty  al- 
ready existing  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  extended  to  a  fur- 
ther term  of  eight  years.  But  when  the  same  con- 
gratulations alluded  to  the  favourable  state  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  improved  appearance  of 
trade,  commei-ce,  and  manufactures,  it  was  felt 
that  these  were  fallacious,  or  at  the  least  prema- 
ture. It  was  known  that  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbances continued  to  ferment  in  the  heart  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  public  in- 
come still  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  .£14,000,000. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  the  first  question  to 
try  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  of  his  majesty's 
person,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  queen. 
For  this  office  the  Duke  of  York  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  duke's  right  to  hold 
it  was  universally  admitted.     But  when  it  Avas 


further  proposed  that  the  annual  sum  of  =£10,000, 
which  the  queen  had  enjoyed  for  the  charge  of 
the  king's  person,  should  be  continued  to  her 
successor  in  the  office,  a  violent  opposition  fol- 
lowed, and  the  measure  was  carried  only  by  a 
small  majority.  Retrenchment  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  at  such  a  time  it  was  no  mere  party 
or  political  outcry,  but  an  urgent  necessity. 
Connected  with  these  provisions  for  the  poor  old 
king,  who  was  unable  either  to  understand  or 
enjoy  them,  w-as  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
establishment  at  Windsor.  For  this  .£100,000 
liad  formerly  been  allowed,  which  ministers  of- 
fered to  reduce  to  £50,000 ;  but  although  such 
an  establishment  was  represented  as  an  absolute 
mockery  in  behalf  of  one  who  did  not  need  a 
tenth  part  of  it,  the  proposal  of  the  ministers 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

A  very  important  subject  of  this  session  was 
the  revision  of  our  criminal  code.  The  sanguin- 
ary character  of  English  law  had  long  been  a 
Avonder  and  reproach  among  foreigners,  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  regret  among  the  reflective  of 
our  own  country;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ments might  very  safely  be  diminished.  Re- 
peatedly the  subject  had  been  brought  before 
parliament  by  that  upright  and  talented  law-yer, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
death  in  the  preceding  year,  it  was  now  adopted 
and  advocated  with  equal  ability  by  Sir  James 
i\Iackintosh.     The  time  also  was  favourable,  ou 
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account  of  a  petition  from  the  corporation  of  Lou- 
don, complaining  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and 
pointing  out  the  advantage  that  might  accrue 
from  the  commutation  of  capital  punishments  for 
others  of  less  severity.  This  momentous  inquiry 
it  was  resolved  to  consign  to  a  committee  em- 
ployed upon  the  examination  of  prison  discipline, 
when,  on  the  following  day.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh proposed  that  the  examination  of  our  penal 
code  should  have  a  distinct  committee  of  its  own. 
After  showing  the  subterfuges  which  the  seve- 
rity of  our  laws  occasioned,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  conviction,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  worst  culprits  escaped  and  the  statutes  be- 
came a  dead  letter,  he  explained  his  views  of 
those  circumstances  under  which  alone  capital 
punishment  should  be  administered,  whereby 
not  less  than  150  oflfences  needed  to  be  expunged 
from  the  catalogue.  His  motion  was  carried, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  session  a  committee  of 
inquiry  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
chairman. 

Another  very  momentous  affair  of  this  ses- 
sion was  the  consideration  of  the  national  cur- 
rency. The  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793, 
and  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  had  equally 
produced  an  abrupt  diversion  of  capital,  which 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  productive  classes,  and 
tinally  by  the  whole  community.  To  this  was 
added  tlie  want  of  money  acconmiodations  during 
the  period  of  agricultural  distress,  in  consequence 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  return  of  peace, 
having  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  paper  circula- 
tion, from  the  apprehension  of  soon  being  called 
upon  to  pay  in  gold.  Country  bankers  were  in 
like  manner  compelled  to  limit  their  issues,  until 
the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  settled.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  a  subject  of  such  vital  im 
portance  to  every  individual  should  have  given 
rise  to  about  fifty  debates  and  conversations  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  principal  partsof 
the  government  plan,  which  was  finally  adopted, 
were  the  following  :— That  it  was  expedient  that 
the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash  by  the  bank 
should  be  continued  beyond  the  5th  of  July, 
1819,  the  term  fixed  by  law ;  that  a  definite 
period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  of 
the  restriction,  and  that  in  the  meantime  certain 
preparatory  measures  should  be  taken ;  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  gradual  repay- 
ment to  the  bank  of  £10,000,000  of  its  advances 
for  the  public  sei'vice ;  that  from  the  1st  of 
February,  1820,  the  bank  should  be  obliged  to 
give  in  exchange  for  its  notes  gold,  assaj^ed  and 
stamped,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  sixty 
ounces,  at  the  rate  of  81.s.  per  ounce ;  that  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  it  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  gold  for  its  notes  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 


rate  of  795.  Gd.  per  ounce ;  that  after  the  1st  of 
May,  1821,  the  rate  should  be  77s.  lOhd.  per 
ounce ;  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  the 
bank  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand,  in  the 
legal  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  melting  and  exportation  of  the  coin 
should  be  repealed. 

The  session  was  closed  by  the  regent  in  person, 
on  the  13th  of  July.  In  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  adverted  to  the  seditious  spirit  still  at  work 
in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  self-gratulations  of  ministers  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  the  existence  of  such  a 
S2:)irit  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  The  ex- 
travagant hopes  which  the  many  had  founded 
upon  the  return  of  peace  had  been  disappointed; 
for  its  benefits,  instead  of  being  instant  and  im- 
mediate,  were  of  slow  gi'owth,  while  low  wages 
and  high-priced  provisions  were  still  the  order 
of  the  day.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
easy  for  restless  demagogues  to  persuade  the  ig- 
norant multitudes  that  their  continued  depres- 
sion arose  from  a  corrupt  court,  a  venal  ministry, 
and  unjust  taxes  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  could  not 
be  realized  until  these  obstacles  were  removed. 
These  sentiments  were  trumpeted  in  speeches  at 
popidar  reform  meetings,  and  disseminated  in 
pamphlets  and  broad-sheets,  until  they  became 
unalterable  truths  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  cared 
for  no  other  kind  of  instruction.  At  this  time, 
also,  several  changes  had  occurred  among  them 
which  foreboded  an  increase  of  danger  to  the 
govei'iiment.  They  had  assumed  the  title  of 
radical  refoi-mers,  indicating  the  root-and-branch 
work  which  they  meant  to  follow  out,  instead  of 
stopping  at  half-measures,  and  their  avowed 
purpose  to  make  the  members  of  parliament  the 
true  representatives  of  the  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  piippets  and  mouth-pieces  of  their 
own  party ;  they  had  introduced  female  reform 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  men,  and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  "a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical 
rulers ;"  and  finally,  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
healthful  open-air  exercise  after  the  close  me- 
chanical labours  of  the  day,  they  met  in  bands 
at  evening,  and  even  at  midnight,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  great  towns,  where  their  chief  recreations 
consisted  of  military  drill,  of  marching  and 
counter-marching.  No  arms,  indeed,  were  as 
yet  brought  to  such  meetings ;  but  these  appa- 
rently harmless  pai-ades  would  soon  teach  them 
not  only  where  to  find,  but  how  to  use  them. 
In  like  manner,  a  cap  of  liberty  became  their 
favourite  standard,  and  the  French  revolution 
their  favourite  theme  of  declamation. 

While  the  minds  of  the  working-class  reformers 
of  Great  Britain  were  in  this  irritated  state,  the 
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proceedings  of  the  allied  sovereigns  upon  the 
Coutiueut  at  this  period  exasperated  them  into 
double  fury.  Confident  in  their  safety  and 
power,  now  that  their  dreaded  enemy  was  put 
down,  and  forgetful  of  the  liberal  promises  they 
had  made  to  their  subjects  while  he  was  in  the 
ascendant,  these  royalties  were  endeavouring  to 
establish  their  rule  more  firmly  than  ever,  by 
making  it  more  despotic.  This  was  distinctly 
evinced  at  the  congress  of  Carlsbad,  where  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  liberal  opinions  in  gene- 
ral were  denounced,  and  menaced  with  severe 
penalties.  In  this  way  the  Holy  Alliance  were 
redeeming  their  pledge,  and  governing  upon  tlie 
principles  of  Christian  justice  and  humanity  ! 
The  radicals  took  the  alarm.  They  had  persisted 
in  believing  that  the  regent  was  secretly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance ;  that  Lords  Castlereagh  and 
Sidmouth  were  the  purchased  adherents  of  these 
foreign  despots  ;  and  that  under  such  agencies  the 
same  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  Continent  would  be  speedily 
introduced  into  Britain.  This  was  a  new  theme 
for  the  popular  advocates  of  reform,  and  a  justifi- 
cation of  bolder  measures  than  had  hitherto  been 
contemplated  ;  and  not  only  annual  pai'liaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot  became 
their  prevalent  demand,  but  the  propriety  also 
of  the  use  of  physical  force  in  obtaining  these 
important  concessions  was  boldly  asserted.  It 
was  even  queried  in  their  more  private  meetings, 
whether  the  people  had  not  a  right  to  destroy 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  equalize  all  classes 
by  an  agrarian  division  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
government  could  not  look  tranquilly  on,  or  its 
adherents  be  without  alarm  ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  open  strife  and  bloodshed  was  nothing 
more  than  a  question  of  time  and  place,  which 
circumstances  were  sure  to  settle.  This  was 
done  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  1819. 
The  reformers  of  that  city  having  convened  a 
great  public  meeting  on  the  9tli,  with  the  object 
of  proceeding,  in  their  own  way,  to  tlie  choice 
and  election  of  a  parliamentary  representative, 
were  apj^rised  by  the  magistrates  that  the  object 
was  illegal,  and  that  such  meeting  was  illegal ; 
upon  which  the  design  was  modified,  and  a  meet- 
ing convened  for  the  16th,  to  petition  for  a  sweep- 
ing reform  in  parliament. 

A  little  before  noon  on  the  16th,  the  first  body 
of  reformers  began  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of 
action,  which  was  a  piece  of  ground  called  St. 
Peter's  Field.  These  persons  bore  two  banners 
surmounted  with  caps  of  liberty,  and  bearing  the 
inscriptions — "No  Corn  Laws,"  "Annual  Parlia- 
ments," "Universal  Suffrage,"  "Vote  by  Ballot." 
Tlie  flags,  after  being  paraded  round  the  fielil, 
were  planted  on  a  waggon,  on  which  the  orators 


of  the  day  had  taken  their  stand ;  but  other  flags 
appeared  and  remained  stationary  in  diffei-ent 
parts  of  the  crowd.  Numerous  large  bodies  of 
radicals  continued  to  arrive  from  the  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  till  about  one 
o'clock,  all  preceded  by  flags,  and  many  of  them 
came  up  in  regular  marching  order,  five  deep, 
as  if  they  had  been  well  di'illed  and  trained. 
Two  clubs  of  female  reformers  advanced,  one  of 
them  numbering  more  than  150  members,  amj 
bearing  a  white  silk  banner.  There  was  a  body 
of  reformers  who  timed  their  steps  to  the  sound 
of  a  bugle,  with  much  of  a  disciplined  air ;  there 
was  another  that  had  assumed  the  motto  of  the 
illustrious  Wallace,  "  God  armeth  the  Patriot." 
The  multitude  now  amounted  toa  number  roundly 
computed  at  80,000,  and  the  arrival  of  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  impatiently  looked  for  by  the  ra- 
dicals. Nothing  less  than  a  fearful  riot,  with 
murder  and  plunder,  was  expected  by  the  mer- 
chants, mill-owners,  and  the  prosperous  classes 
generally.  At  last  oi'ator  Hunt  made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  after  a  rapturous  greeting,  was  invited 
to  preside.  Mounting  a  scaffolding,  he  began 
to  harangue  his  admirers.  A  band  of  special 
constables,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
field  without  resistance,  now  disposed  themselves 
so  as  to  form  a  line  of  communication  fi-om  a 
house  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting  to  the 
stage  or  platform  erected  for  Mr.  Hunt.  The 
orator  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  advancing  at  a 
brisk  trot  excited  a  panic  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
meeting.  The  civic  force  entered  the  inclosure, 
and  after  pausing  for  a  minute  to  recover  their 
disordered  ranks,  they  drew  their  swords  and 
brandished  them  in  the  air.  The  multitude,  by 
the  direction  of  their  leaders,  gave  three  cheers, 
to  show  that  they  were  undaunted  by  this  intru- 
sion, and  the  orator  had  just  resumed  his  speech 
to  assure  the  people  that  this  was  only  a  trick  to 
disturb  the  meeting,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand 
firm,  when  the  yeomanry  dashed  into  the  crowd, 
making  for  the  platfoi-m.  That  immense  mob 
offered  no  resistance ;  they  fell  back  on  all  sides, 
overturning  one  anotlier.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer approached  orator  Hunt,  and  brandishing 
his  sword,  told  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 
Mr.  Hunt,  after  enjoining  the  people  to  tranquil- 
lity, said  that  he  would  readily  surrender  to  any 
civil  officer  on  his  showing  his  warrant  Mr. 
Nodin,  the  principal  police-oflicer,  then  stepped 
forward,  and,  producing  his  warrant,  quietlj'  re- 
ceived Hunt  into  custody.  A  few  other  persons, 
against  whom  warrants  had  been  issued,  were 
likewise  apprehended ;  others  who  stood  in  the 
same  predicament  escaped  in  the  crowd.  Some 
of  the  yeomanry  then  cried  out,  "  Have  at  their 
flags!"  and  upon  this  the  troop  began  to  strike 
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down  the  banners,  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
fields,  cutting  to  right  and  left  to  get  at  them. 
The  people  scami^ered  off  in  all  directions,  and 
the  yeomanry  spurred  after  them,  losing  all  com- 
mand of  temper.       There  was  then  a  dreadful 
scene  of  confusion;    numbers  were  ti-ampled  un- 
der the  feet  of  men  and  horses;  many  women  as 
well  as  men  were  cut  down  by  sabres ;  several 
were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  among  these  were  a 
peace-officer  and  a  female — for  the  undisciplined 
heroes  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and 
slew  where  they  wished  to  save.    Tlie  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  more  or  less  injured  was  set  down 
at  between  300  and  400 ;  but  it  should  appear 
that  this  nximber  is  exaggerated  by  the  suffering 
party,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  injuries  re- 
ceived were  of  a  very  trifling  nature.      In  their 
retreat  the  reformers  threw  stones  and  brick-bats 
at  the  yeomanry.    It  is  said  that  some  stones  were 
thrown  in  the  same  direction  before  the  yeomen 
charged  the  people,  and  that  the  riot  act  was  read 
by  the  magistrates  before  a  sword  was  used  ;  but 
some  doubt  rests  uj)on  one,  if  not  upon  both  of 
these  assertions.    The  yeomanry  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  set  of  hot-headed  young  men  belonging 
to  rich  families,  who  entertained  a  too  great  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  spinners,  and  weavers,  and 
dyers,  machine-makers,  and  other  artisans,  who 
made  up  the  reform  assemblage.      The  riot  act 
vxts  read,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  read  when 
nobody  could  hear  it.      In  less  than  ten  minutes 
from  the  first  charge  of  the  yeomanry,  the  ground 
was  entirely  cleared  of  its  former  occupants,  and 
was  filled  by  various  bodies  of  military,  both 
horse  and   foot.      Mr.   Orator   Hunt,  with  the 
broken  staves  of  two  of  his  banners  carried  in 
mock  pi'ocession  before  him,  was  hurried  before 
the  magistrates,   who  sent  him   to  prison  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.      He  was  soon  locked  up 
in  a  solitary  cell ;  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
confined  with  the  same  precaution.    Before  night 
the  town  of  Manchester  was  brought  into  a  tole- 
rably quiet  state,  military  patrols  being  stationed 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  street. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  riot  and  its  sup- 
pression reached  London,  a  cabinet  council  was 
held;  and  acting  on  the  partial  statements  of  the 
despatch,  the  thanks  of  government  were  re- 
turned to  the  magistrates,  and  to  all  the  military 
engaged,  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  conduct 
in  the  affair.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  opponents 
of  government  and  friends  of  reform  in  London; 
and  at  a  numerous  meeting  held  in  the  Palaee- 
yaixl,  Westminster,  on  the  2d  of  September,  at 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  were  the  principal  speakers,  the 
affair  of  Peter's  Field  was  denounced  as  a  massacre, 
and  a   foul  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 


Englishmen;  and  an  address  founded  on  these 
resolutions  was  sent  to  the  prince-regent.  The 
opposite  party  were  provoked  by  the  occasion 
to  call  meetings  of  their  own,  in  which  counte)-- 
addresses  were  drawn  up,  justifying  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Manchester  meeting,  and  offering  to 
raise  yeomanry  corps  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Under  such  auspices  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  trial;  but  the  capital  charge  of  treason  against 
them  was  abandoned,  and  imprisonment,  from 
one  to  two  years  and  a  half,  was  the  utmost 
punishment  inflicted  \ipon  five  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  meeting.  Still  the  alarm  had  been  too 
great,  and  the  supporters  of  government  were 
too  numerous  to  allow  the  present  state  of  affairs 
to  go  on  unchecked ;  and  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  order  and  secure  the  inviolability  of  their  own 
propei'ty,  they  were  but  too  ready  to  place  an 
undue  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  The 
well-known  "Six  Acts"  were  introduced,  and 
were  carried  by  large  majorities  through  both 
houses.  In  the  lords  they  were  proposed  by 
Viscount  Sidmouth ;  in  the  commons  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
bills: — 1.  To  take  away  the  right  of  traversing 
in  cases  of  misdemeanour.  2.  To  punish  any 
person  found  guilty  on  a  second  conviction  of 
libel,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  banishment  for 
life.  3.  For  preventing  seditious  meetings,  re- 
quiring the  names  of  seven  householders  to  the 
requisition  which,  in  future,  convened  any  meet- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
church  or  state.  4.  To  prohibit  militaiy  training, 
except  under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or 
lord-lieutenant.  5.  To  subject  cheap  pei-iodical 
pamphlets  on  political  subjects  to  a  duty  similar 
to  that  on  newspapers.  6.  To  give  magistrates 
the  power  of  entering  houses  by  night  or  by  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  arms  believed  to  be 
collected  for  unlawful  purposes.  The  only  oiie 
of  these  bills  which  passed  without  opposition 
was  that  for  the  prevention  of  secret  military 
training.  The  entering  of  houses  by  night,  and 
the  restrictions  on  the  press,  were  strongly  ob- 
jected to.  These  acts  were  to  continue  in  force 
for  the  term  of  five  yeai's. 

The  year  1820  commenced  with  gloomy  aus- 
pices in  the  political  horizon.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  the  humane,  benevolent,  and  popular 
Duke  of  Kent  died,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant 
daughter,  Alexandrina  Victoria,  who  now  so 
happily  occupies  the  British  throne.  Only  eight 
days  after  the  duke's  death,  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  again  sent  forth  its  deep  knell,  to  announce 
a  demise  of  still  higher  importance,  for  his  father, 
the  king  of  the  realm,  had  departed. 

George  III.  died  in  Windsor  Castle  on  the  night 
of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  in  the  82d 
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year  of  his  age,  and  (counting  the  ten  years  of 
the  regency)  in  the  6Uth  year  of  his  reign.  For 
some  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  totally 
blind  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  tem- 
porary return  of  reason  allowed  him  to  compre- 
hend and  rejoice  at  the  issue  of  the  momentous 
.struggle  in  which  he  left  his  country  engaged  in 
1810,  when  his  malady  drove  him  into  retirement. 
We  only  know  that  when  others  desponded  his 
hopes  were  high,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  had 
reason,  he  never  despaired  of  the  final  triumph 
of  England.  No  man  within  his  realms  had  a 
more  thoroughly  English  heart,  or  a  more  ai-dent 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  country.  Un- 
popular in  his  youth  and  earliest  government,  he 


became  endeared  to  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  first  American  war ;  and 
perhaps  no  sovereign  had  ever  been  more  popu- 
lar than  he  was  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
drawing  up  an  impartial,  dispassionate,  and  com- 
plete character  ;  but  it  may  be  well  remarked 
now,  that  nearly  eveiy  circumstance  concerning 
him  which  has  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years, 
and  nearly  every  convei'sation  which  has  been  re- 
ported, or  letter  written  by  him  which  has  been 
published,  have  tended  to  clear  away  the  pre- 
judices of  former  times,  and  to  raise  our^estimate, 
not  merely  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  in- 
tentions, but  also  of  the  powers  of  his  intellect, 
and  of  his  capacity  for  public  business. 
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HE  accession  of  George  IV.  to  the 
throne  was  merely  nominal,  for 
virtually  he  had  been  king  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  but  the  glories  of 
his  regency,  through  the  success 
of  our  arms,  had  eclipsed  what- 
ever could  be  expected  from  his  sovereignty,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  political  and  domestic 
troubles,  which  his  new  position  could  only 
tend  to  aggravate.  He  had  also  passed  the  bright 
meridian  of  life,  and  at  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which 
it  was  at  one  time  feared  he  would  never  rise. 
Even  his  assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  ac- 
companied with  a  great  embarrassment.  George 
IV.  was  king,  but  who  was  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?     In  the  alteration  of  the  form  of  prayer  in 


the  church  service,  the  name  of  her  who  was 
legally  queen-consort  had  been  omitted  ;  and  as 
Princess  of  Wales  her  allowance  from  the  civil 
list  had  ceased  with  the  death  of  George  III.  It 
was  now  asked  in  parliament  whether  she,  their 
queen,  was  to  be  supported  according  to  her  higli 
station,  or  left  to  wander  in  beggary  through 
foreign  lands.  It  was  a  perplexing  question  both 
for  her  friends  and  enemies,  as  the  former  saw 
no  need  for  the  claim  of  a  title  which  they  con- 
sidered as  hers  by  law  already,  while  the  latter 
were  unwilling  to  concede  it.  A  vote,  therefore, 
of  a  royal  yearly  allowance  was  passed  in  her 
favour  without  a  division,  but  also  without  speci- 
fying her  royal  right  and  title  to  such  allowance. 
On  the  close  of  parliament,  by  commission,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  the  lord-chancellor,  in  liis 
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speech  on  the  occasion,  turned  the  public  attention 
iuto  a  new  channel,  by  announcing  that  a  fearful 
conspiracy  had  been  just  detected,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  late  passing  of  the  obnoxious  "Six 
Acts,"  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  sceptical 
to  the  dangers  in  which  the  country  was  involved. 
The  danger  alluded  to  was  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy.    Its  chief  leader   was  Ai'thur  Thistle- 
Avood,  once  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  West  Indies, 
then  a  resident  in  France  during  the  hottest  of 
the  revolution,  and  finally  an  associate  of  the 
Watsons  in  the  Spafields  riot,  for  which  he  was 
tried  but  acquitted  ;  and  on  his  acquittal,  he  had 
sent  a  challenge  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  for  which  of- 
fence   he    was    visited 
with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty,he  contemplated 
the  mad  design  of  assas- 
.sinating  the  ministers, 
seizing  the  Bank,   the 
Mansion  House, and  the 
Tower,  and  establishing 
a    provisional    govern- 
ment;   while   his  only 
instruments  for  the  ac- 
com])lisliment   of    such 
a  vast   design,  were   a 
handful  of  needy,  igno- 
rant, desperate  men  of 
the  lower  orders,  who 
were  more  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  burglary  tlian 
eflfect  the  overthrow  of 
a  government.    But  one 
of   their  number,    Ed- 
wards, was  in  the  pay  of  the  home  office,  and 
tlirough  his  information  every  step  of  the  con- 
spiracy, until  it  had  ripened  into  action,  was  fully 
known  to  the  ministry.     After  various  meetings 
and  many  delays,  the  conspirators  learned  from 
Edwards  that  there  was  to  be  a  ministerial  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  February,  ui30n  which 
Thistlewood  exclaimed,  ''  As  thei-e  has  not  been 
a  dinner  so  long,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  four- 
teen or  sixteen  there ;  an  I  it  will  be  a  rare  haul 
to  murder  them  all  together."     The  ^^lan  which 
he  settled  was,  that  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  dinner,  one  of  their  number  should 
go  to  the  house,  with  a  note  addressed  to  Lord 
Harrowby ;  that  on  the  door  being  opened,  the 
rest  should  rush  in,  and  dividing  themselves  into 
two  parties,  one  was  to  be  employed  in  securing 
and  binding  the  servants,  while  the  other  should 
enter  the  dining-room  and  effect  the  massacre, 
being  also  furnished  with  bags, in  which  they  were 
to  bring  away  the  heads  of  Lords  Castlereagh  and 
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Sidmouth,  in  token  of  their  success.  While  the 
murderers  were  thus  employed,  other  detach- 
ments were  to  fire  the  cavalry  barracks,  by  throw- 
ing fire-balls  into  the  straw  sheds,  and  then  at- 
tack the  Bank  and  Tower,  which  they  would 
take  with  the  aid  of  the  mob,  who  wei-e  expected 
to  rise  in  their  favour.  During  the  whole  of 
Wednesday  Lord  Harrowby's  house  was  watched, 
to  ascertain  that  no  soldiers  or  police  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  preparations  for  a  banquet  were  ap- 
parently carried  on  there  till  eight  o'clock,  while  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  Coldstream  guards  and 
Bow  Street  constables  were  gathering  upon  the 
rendezvous  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  surprise 
and  apprehend  them. 
The  place  was  a  wretch- 
ed stable-loft,  the  ascent 
to  which  was  by  a  lad- 
der, in  an  obscure  street 
called  Gato  Street,  near 
the  Edgeware  Eoad  ; 
and  while  Thistlewood 
and  his  gang  were  pre- 
paring for  action  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  one 
or  two  small  candles, 
the  soldiers  and  consta- 
bles rushed  into  the 
room.  Instantly  the 
lights  were  extinguish- 
ed, a  scufile  ensued, 
shots  were  fired  and 
wounds  inflicted ;  and 
in  the  confusion  nine  of 
the  party  were  secured, 
while  Thistlewood  and 


the  rest  escaped,  but  several  of  them,  with  their 
leader,  were  captured  within  three  days  after. 
In  the  trials  which  followed,  Thistlewood,  along 
with  his  principal  accomplices,  lugs  a  butcher, 
Davison  a  Creole,  and  Brant  and  Tidd,  shoe- 
makers, were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
with  the  horrible  accompaniment  of  decapitation; 
but  to  the  last  they  gloried  in  their  fate  as  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  declared  that  one 
of  their  chief  purposes  was  to  avenge  the  "  Man- 
chester massacre,"  a  declaration  that  secured  for 
them  an  amount  of  popular  sympathy  which  the 
atrocious  nature  of  their  plot  would  have  ex- 
tinguished. 

Although  such  a  foul,  unnatioual  conspiracy 
stood  alone,  and  could  find  no  imitators,  the  dis- 
content in  which  it  originated  was  still  prevalent 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  overt  acts  of 
rebellion  were  not  unfrequent.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  there 
were  midnight  trainings  of  the  disaffected,  with 
the  collecting  of  firearms  and  manufacturing  of 
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pikes,  which  had  continued  during  the  winter,  as 
a  preparation  for  a  general  rising ;  but  when  the 
time  came,  not  more  than  200  or  300  assem- 
bled at  Huddersfield,  and  on  the  advance  of 
a  body  of  cavalry  they  fled,  leaving  their  pikes 
and  green  flag  behind  them.  In  Scotland  the 
cause  of  radicalism  was  equally  rampant ;  and  in 
Glasgow  the  walls  were  placarded  with  procla- 
mations, supposed  to  proceed  from  a  committee 
for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govei-nment, 
requiring  the  manufacturers  to  suspend  their 
employments  till  further  orders  from  the  com- 
mittee —  an  imperious  command,  but  readily 
obeyed  by  the  weavers  and  colliers  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley,  so  that  the  streets  were  filled  with 
thousands  of  loitering  artisans,  wondering  at 
the  mysterious  mandate,  and  talking  of  a  com- 
ing revolution.  Happily,  no  worse  outbreak  re- 
sulted from  this  alarming  state  of  matters  in 
the  north,  than  a  paltry  skii-mish  at  Eonnymuir, 
where  a  party  of  armed  radicals  gave  battle  to 
a  troop  of  cavalry  and  yeomanry,  but  were  dis- 
persed, after  several  of  their  number  had  been 
wounded,  and  nineteen  taken  prisoners.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  although  there  was  a  close 
imitation  of  the  combinations,  purposes,  and 
manifestoes  which  had  characterized  the  re- 
volutionary proceedings  of  the  French,  there  I 
was  an  absence  of  that  violent  and  sanguinaiy  i 
spirit  with  which  they  had  been  accompanied,  | 
and  which  had  formed  the  source  both  of  their 
crimes  and  success.  The  British  reformers  were 
new  to  revolutions,  and  were  inapt  imitators  of 
their  more  oppressed  and  less  scrupulous  and  | 
reflective  tj-pes  upon  the  Continent.  In  eveiy  i 
case,  also,  government  kept  a  watcliful  eye  upon  ; 
the  disaffected;  and  both  through  informers  and  ' 
])rofes3ional  spies,  whom  it  appears  the  ministry 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  for  the  jnirpose,  they 
w^ere  warned  of  every  intended  movement,  and 
enabled  to  crush  it  at  the  commencement.  , 

The  demise  of  George  III.  having  occasioned 
a  dissolution  of  parliament,  the   new  elections  i 
were  marked  by  few  acts  of  violence,  althoixgh 
in  many  cases  party  contests  were  keen  ;    and 
from  the  late  exposui*es  of  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  suppression  of  poll-  I 
tical  riots,  as  well  as  from  the  increase  of  num-  '• 
bers  added  to  the  opposition,   there  was  little  | 
jiromise  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  would 
prove  as  compliant  as  the  old.     Of  this  an  indi- 
cation was  given  by  a  movement  in  the  way  of  [ 
])arlianientary  reform.     This  was  a  bill  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  corrupt  boi'ough  of  Gram- 
])Ound,  which  had  been  moved  in  the  last  session 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  wliich  now  passed  the 
second  reading.     The  subject  of  tlie  amendment 
of  our  criminal  code  was  now  brought  forwai-d 
i>y  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  six  bills,  founded 


on  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
appointed  during  the  last  session  ;  and  of  these 
bills,  after  much  discussion,  three  were  success- 
fully carried,  and  passed  into  law.  By  this 
change,  private  stealing  in  shops  to  the  A-alue  of 
forty  shillings — the  residence  of  gipseys  for  more 
than  one  year  in  the  realm,  or  of  notorious  thieves 
taking  up  their  abode  in  Cumberland  or  North- 
umberland— or  for  any  person  to  be  found  dis- 
guised in  the  Mint,  or  injuring  Westminster 
Bridge,  were  no  longer  punishable  as  capital 
crimes.  Otlier  acts  hitherto  capital  were  also 
modified  into  simple  felonies ;  such  as  the  re- 
ceiving of  stolen  goods;  the  abduction  of  any  maid, 
wife,  or  widow,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune  ;  the 
destroying  of  trees,  breaking  down  the  banks 
of  rivers,  or  wounding  cattle  ;  the  sending  of 
threatening  letters ;  and  all  the  capital  offences 
that  had  been  connected  with  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  marriage  act — the  punishment 
of  death  in  all  of  these  many  cases  being  changed 
into  transportation,  imprisonment,  hai'd  labour, 
or  fine.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion, that  this  purifying  sweep  of  the  sponge  over 
the  defiled  pages  of  our  statute  book  was  fully 
needed,  while  it  will  readily  be  surmised  that 
much  more  still  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Brougham  also  brought  forward  his  compre- 
hensive and  national  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  but  without  success ;  and  owing  to  tlie 
jealousy  of  the  dissenter.s,  it  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned,  but  not  until  it  had  awoke  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  by  which  the  good  that  had  been 
sought  was  to  be  effected  by  other  agencies. 
And  not  the  least  important  change  that  liad 
commenced  during  the  session,  was  that  wliich 
had  reference  to  free  trade.  Dui-ing  the  war, 
when  Britain  by  her  maritime  superiority  had 
engrossed  the  carrying  trade,  and  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  commerce,  our  merchants  had  re- 
joiced in  this  profitable  exclusiveness.  But  now 
that  the  war  was  ended,  a  period  of  stagnation 
had  succeeded,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  new  im- 
pulse must  be  given  to  commercial  industry,  even 
though  it  should  be  at  the  cost  of  removing  these 
resti'ictions,  and  admitting  ever}'  nation  into  full 
competition  with  ourselves.  The  attention  of  par- 
liament was  called  to  the  subject  by  petitions 
from  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Glasgow  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  and  the  ])ropriety  of  a  change  in 
our  commercial  policy  was  suggested  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  26th  of  May,  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  every  public  move- 
ment was  an-ested  by  the  entrance  of  a  new 
personage    on   the   scene.      By   the    advice   of 
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no,  FREDERICK  STREET. 


EDINBURGH: 

5,  SOUTH  COLLEGE  STREET. 


LONDON:    44,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,    E.G. 

Just  completed,  in  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  elegantly  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £5,  5s. 

THE    IMPERIAL    ATLAS 

OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundreil  carefully  coloured  Maps,  embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  the  Latest 
Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  under  tlie 
flupervision  of  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  P.Il.G.S.  With  an  Index,  containing  References  to  nearly  120,000 
Places. 

In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  infomi.ation,  largeness  of  scale,  and  "After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  we  can  safely  s,ay 

clearness  of  engraving,  this  Atlas  will  compare  favourably  with  that  we  know  of  no  Atlas,  published  at  tlie  same  low  price, 
the  most  costly  works  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  portable,  and  which  is  so  copious  and  accm-ate  in  detail,  so  clearly  printed, 
can  be  consulted  with  ease,  being  an  imperial  4to,  measuring  and  so  well  engraved;  that  no  maps  have  been  hitlierto  con- 
when  closed  15  inches  by  11  inclies.  The  Jlajjs  are  prmted  on  structed  on  scales  so  carefully  adapted  to  the  relative  import- 
paper  measuring  22  inches  by  15,  and  carefully  coloured.  The  ance  of  countries,  as  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  English 
yeries  extends  to  Seventy-eight  such  Sheets,  comprising  above  merchants  and  general  readers." — London  Review. 
One  Hundred  different  Maps. 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  2s.  dd.  each. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAZETTEER: 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE;  including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Elvers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in  the  "World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.K.G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  SEVEN  HUNDKED  AND  FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS,  printed  in  the  Text,  comprising  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &:c.  Two  large  Volumes, 
2670  pages,  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £4,  Gs. 

"This  excellent   book  of  reference All  the     I    have  thought    practicable    in    so  comprehensive  a  work." — 

articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a         Athenwum. 

greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should     |        "  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  m  our  language.  —Critic. 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  2s.  Cd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,    TECHNOLOGICAL,    AND    SCIENTIFIC; 

On  the  Basis  of  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  with  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases,  including 
tlio  most  generally  used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation. 
/Isoa  Supplement,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous 
English  Dictionaries.    By  J.  Ogilvie,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"Dr    Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  bed  English  Die-  "The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  we  po.^sess.     We 

tionary  that  exists,  but,  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge         have  examined  ^attentively,  and  can  report  most  lavourably 
permitted,   lias  made  some  approach  towards  perfection." —         of  its  execution." — Alias. 
Britkh  Quarterly  Revieic. 


Complete  in  C  Parts,  2s.  (jd.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  10s. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrasos,  in  the  various  departments  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art;  together  with  numerous  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  and  Scottish  Words,  found  in  Chaiicer,  Spenser 
Shakspsare,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.  By  JouN  Ocilvie,  LL.D.  illustrated  by 
b50  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  number  of  additional  words,  including  adcUtional  siguifi-     I         "The  Imperial  Didionar;,,  with  i^J  Supplement,  o^^^^^ 
cntions   to  words   already  given,   amount   to  nearly    Twtntv  foimd  in  every  library  of  books  of  reference.  -Liteiaiy  WMe. 

'i/ioiisand.  I 


No.  XX. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


Complete  in  36  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  4  liandsome  Volumes,  super-royal  Svo. 

THE  COMPKEHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL :  froin  the  Earliest  Period  to  tlio 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Ilevolt.  By  Chaulrs  Macfarlane  and  tlie  Pv.ev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated 
by  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel — Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. 

"We  regard  this  publication  as  by  far  the  most  Iteautiful,  I  "An  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and  political 
cheap,  and  really  'comprehensive'  history  of  the  nation  which  events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  thus  comprising, 
has  ever  yet  appeared."' — T,:hn  Bi'V.  in  fact,  a  real  History  of  England." — Ciril  Service  Gazette. 

"  This  ought  emphatically  to  bo  entitled  the  Family  History  "  This  will  be  regarded  by  many — and  with  reason — as  the 

of  England."— Jl/or)u?ifir  Herald.  \    best  existing  History  of  England."— T/te  Dial. 


Publishing  in  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  each. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Ilevolt,  including  .an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindoostan.  By  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Illustriited  by  above  Five  Hundred  Enc;raviugs  on  Wood  and  Steel.     It  will  extend  to  27  Parts. 


"  This  elaborate  and  able  work  is  indeed  more  comprehen- 
sive tlian  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  philosophical 
discrimination  tlie  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  history  of 
a  most  singular  people,  who  were  well  fed  and  well  clad,  who 
had  a  written  language,  and  composed  met.iphy.sical  treatises, 
■when  the  forefathers  of  the  r.ace  that  now  be.Ta-s  sway  over  two 


hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  all  of  them  savages,  and  some  perhaps 
cannibals.  .  .  .  Tlie  numerous  engr.avings  on  wood  and 
steel,  remarkable  for  tlieir  beauty  and  fidelity,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive  jxiwer  of  the 
work." — Examiner. 


New  and  revised  edition,  in  Parts,  2s.,  and  Divisions,  10s.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  conversations  LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

The  Popular  Encyc;lopel)IA  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance. 
The  alterations  and  corrections  maila  for  the  present  edition  render  the  Work  a  satisfactory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
tlie  present  day.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geologj'  have  been  wholly  re-written,  and  tlie  scientific  articles  generally 
liave  been  carefully  i-eviaed;  and  those  on  Geograpliy,  Topography,  Uiatorj',  Theology,  :ind  Biography  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Supplement  has  been  written,  containing  additional  biographies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  that 
have  risen  recently  into  jmport;ince — of  substances  and  processes  new  in  science  and  the  arts^-of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  years — aTid  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Popular  Enovclopf.dia  have  been  augmented  fully  a  half,  and  extend  to  One  ITnndred  and  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  and  Fourteen  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  Tlie  whole  Work,  iucludLug  Supple- 
ment, will  be  completed  in  (53  Parts,  price  is.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  10s.  each. 


In  OS  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Cd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY  BIBLE, 

Containing;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
With  many  Thousand  Critical,  E.xplanatory,  and  Practical  Notes;  also,  References,  lieadings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Inde.xes.     Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings. 

The  Engraved  Illustrations,  74  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series  i  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
of  Historical  Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  research  and  a  Series  of  Views  of  important  Bible  I/ocalities,  from  autheu- 
from  the  Works  of  the  Old  iMasters,  and  from  those  of  the     I    tic  drawings;  tlie  whole  engraveil  in  the  most  finislied  manner. 

*^*  A  separate  issue  is  in  progress,  having  40  Engravings  only,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Historical  Stibjuts, 

in  39  Parts,  2s.  each. 


In  35  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  .3Ss. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

From  tlie  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establi.shment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  I'rofane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  Stackhouse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Coinmentitors,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scrijiture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  46  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  in  Divisions,  clotli  gilt,  6s.  Gd.  eacli. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revised  Edition.  "With  a  Supidenieutjil 
Volume,  continuing  the  Biograi)hies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Thom3  3N.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-seven  highly-finished  i'ortraits,  and  Five  Engraved  Titles. 


To  be  completed  in  about  30  Parts,  medium  4to,  Is.  each. 

ITALY: 

ILLUSTRATED   AND   DESCEIBED. 

A  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  R.A.;  Roberts,  1\.A.; 
Harding,  Front,  Leitch,  Erockedoii,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  "With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  a  Review 
of  the  Past  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  Each  Part  will  contain  Two  large  and 
highly-finished  Engravings,  -with  descriptive  text. 

"  We  do  not  know , a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  de.scriptions  to  record  the  natural 
tliis  woi-k  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  associations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  sceneiy  in  the    1     spot," — Inverness  Courier. 


Re-issue,  with  Coloured  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTOM  or  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    "With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2100  Illustrative  Figures-,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Trinslated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  "V\''hite,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merlf,  D'Adbigne. 
Barge  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  8vo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  6d.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Mekle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
fiuished  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Cd.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  (kl. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
G.arden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14s. 

THE  WOKKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PEACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AKD  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Authoi-'s  own  Editions.  With  Editokial 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  Bunyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  Offor.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPAEATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  "Works.    Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  "Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS   OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Peformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Centurj-.  By  the  Rev.  James  A  nderson,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  &c.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thou.as, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIPiST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  6tl. 
SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  -Ito,  cloth,  antique,  lOs.  Cc/. 


Cloth,  antique,  7s.  6cZ. ;  or  14  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Bxss,  &c.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  in  28  Nos.,  M.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15«. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  WITHIN    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engraving.s. 

This  Work  is  a  new  and  much-improved  Edition  of  the  Et-an-    |     borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
gelical    Rambler,   a  title   under   which    above   One    Hundred  ance,   in   a  revised  and   amended  form,   has  met  with  great 

Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  testimouj'  was     |     approval. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  tlie  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition,  lo  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21.'. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY   OF   BIBLICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  iwpular  compendium  of  what  tionary,  and  a   compreliensive  digest  of  the  Literature  and 

has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  wliich  are  either  i  Biography  connected  with  Christianitv.     It  must  be  regarded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  in  its  plan  ■.  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readere  and  students  of  the 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-  I  Scriptures. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON". 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTAEIES,  AND  EELIGIOUS  WOKKS. 


THE  IMPEHIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Roflectious  ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Taljles.  By  Uavid  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     In  citi  Parts,  super-royal  -Ito,  '2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

BRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatoiy  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev, 
llENRY  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast,  illustrated  with  Historical  Do- 
signs,  and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  4-1  Parts,  royal  •ito.  Is.  each. 


BROWN'S   POPULAR   FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  References,  and  Read- 
ings ;  also,  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Barr's  Index  of  Subjects. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  The 
Self-Interpretixg  Bible,  conijJete  and  unabridged,  in  20 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  tlie  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engi-avings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings ;  also.  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  '2i  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  mo.st  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubrics 
printed  in  Red.     16  Nos.,  6d.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  15s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engravings  on  AVood — 
in  all.  Seventy  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  soxrrces, 
illustrating  the  principal  Sci-ipture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Tov/ns,  kc.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  M. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  or  6  Pari;s,  6c;.  each. 


BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appenelixes,  Engi'avings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  Gs.  Od. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lesson.s.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buch^vnan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7^.  0(^. 

"  For  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  readers,  the  most  serviceable  contribution 
yet  made  in  our  language  for  enabling  them  intelligently  to  read  the  meaning 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiastes."— ^coffi^A  Guardian. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hiui- 
dred  Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Siibjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  incbiding  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  tlie  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos.,  ijd.  each. 

The  riRST  P.\ET  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cruiicn's 
Concordance,  but  retaininR  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SKCOND  PAKT 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  ilev 


BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thouglits  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  '11  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  lod.  each ;  cloth,  lis.  M. 


FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Jloi-iiing  and  Evening  tlirougliout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundi-ed  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  tlie  Scottish 
Church.  With  Tvpenty-one  highly-fiiiished  Engravings.  20  Pai-ts, 
Buper-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THEOPNEUSTIA;    The    Bible,   its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  3s. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  ■with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  (id.;  super-royal  ito,  2s.;  royal  4to,  'Zs.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  dd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  M. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitbui-n.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  35.  6cZ. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundi-ed  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Jleditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  I'arts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  Buper-royal  Svo,  Gd,  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
Sacramental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sermons,  Advices  and 
Catechism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,  <fec.,  ic. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev,  Dr.  Ueth- 
eeington.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETRY  AND   LIGHT  LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WOEKS   of  tlie  ETTEICK 

SHEPHERD,  with  lUiustrations  hj  D.  O.  HiU,  R.S.A.— The 
Poetical  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols. ,  cloth,  17s.  Grf. ;  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  iu  (J  Vols.,  £1,  Is.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITEEAEY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  700  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distinguished  Authora.  Illustrated  by  Twenty -five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium  ICmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  6d. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium 
16mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cs.  Cd. 

NICOLE'S  POEMS  and  LYEICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  T/ith  a  IVlemoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Giu'iixak.  Third 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


THE  WOEKS  of  EOBEET  BUENS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literaiy  and  Pictorial.  With  Wil- 
son's Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Currie's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscajie  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     2-5  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplemextaky  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  82  Ulustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
£1, 16s. 

"Unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  edition  we  have  seen.  The  engravings 
are  ailmirable,  the  typography  very  choice,  and  the  notes  silect  and  useful.'  — 
Court  Circular. 

LAND  of  BUENS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottuih  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Fi-iends, 
i'c.  With  Descriptions  and  Biograplues,  by  Robert  Chajibers  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wilson.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gUt  edges, 
£2,  2s. 

EEPUBLIC  of  LETTEES.    A  Selection  in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

AN    OUTLINE  of   the    ETSE   and    PEO- 

GRESS  of  LITERATURE  ;  presenting  a  Critical  Literaiy  Esti- 
mate of  the  Litei-aturc  of  Ancient  and  ^Nfodern  Times,  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  Continental.  By  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sand- 
ford,  D.C.L.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6rf. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmera,  Land- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  With  above  1800  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Pax-ts,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  JIorton,  Editor  of  the  Aark-ultural  Gazette, 
Ci/dopedia  of  Agricidture,  i:c.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  &c.,  of  our  different  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Fanning  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wilson, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  CouncU  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"This  Work  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."— Gitfrnit^  Official  Oazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  ilanage- 
ment  of  the  Kitchen,  Fiiiit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Managemeut  of  Conservatorj-,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations. 
By  Robert  Thompson,  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Pai-ts,  2s.  6d.  each,  or  cloth,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  indicated,  the  Work  contains  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  &c.,  employed  in  Garden- 
ing: together  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Flower  J.    P:ofu8ely  illustrated  with  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  M.VGNE.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Daiiy  Cattle  of 
Britain.    Illustrated  with  Engravings.    Cloth,  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Brit.xiu  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  wliich  infest  Cams 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  <tc.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  himdred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  sui)er-royiil  Svo,  2s.  6rf.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  6(/.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

*'  We  are  taught  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  pro;;res3.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  given  as  to  the  management  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  of 
no  greater  boon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  fiepartmeuc  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume."— C?oiic*rcr  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instnictions  for 
the  Management  of  Breeding  JIares  and  Cows.  By  J.\me.'3  Webb, 
VeteiTnary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6ci. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draining, 
JIanuring.  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measiu-e- 
ment.  Building,  &c.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  Qd.  each;  bound,  9s. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Serins  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  H.ay- 
stacks  and  Live  Stock  by  Measurement.  Al.«o,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weishts.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  U. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Jlanual  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractors  and  Employers  of  Labotir.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Kote-Cook  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adajited  to  the 
use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Maiuigement  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Suneyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.    Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6ti. 


b 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


In  2S  Parts,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  2  largo  Vols.,  2250  pages,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGRICULTME, 

PRACTICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC: 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  tlioroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Slen  of  the  Day. 
Edited  by  JOHN  C.  MoRTON.     With  above  1800  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Kteel. 

Tlie  obiect  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agricultural  reader  the  whole  of  tlie  ti-uth  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion so  far" as  it  is  known  to  the  men  most  familiar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methoil3  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  incura. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  (cultivated  and  imcuitivated),  Agricultui-al  Machines,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  (fee,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINEEY,  CARPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Coui-se  of  Instruction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  compiising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Cm-ves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  AJrmengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Eugi-avings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
16  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engmes,  Water  Wheels,  Spinnuig  Macldnes,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  (fee.,  taken  from  Machines  of  approved  Con- 
stniction ;  with  detailed  Descriptions  an<i  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Efli- 
tion.  In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £i,  As. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways  ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  Vjy  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinneae  CL.ii!K, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Constniction,  and  Pei*formance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  Gd.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Spction  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Rail- 
v}ay  Mackineri/,  with  e::tensive  additions  illustrating  the  practice  of  Enjilish 
Locomotive  Eneineersof  the  present  day,  and  presentin.^  the  most  recent  attain- 
meuta  in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
proveraeut  of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

jrOTIVE  ENGINE  fbeinga  fin\>\>lemezit  to  Railway  Machbicri/]; 
Comprising  tlie  most  Ileceiit  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Ki.nme.\r  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-morocco,  35s. 

This  "VTork  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Raihoay  Locomotives, 
onnounced  above.  It  is  published  sepnrafely  for  the  l>enetitol'  tliose  who  already 
pt^sstss  the  Author's  Work  on  Raiiicail  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER  :  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  «.lition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Jlerchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  gi-eatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  dd.  each  ; 
bound,  Gs.  Gd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSIST .\.NT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applicittions  in  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  nsed  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
PLates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super- royal  4to,  2*'.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

This  Puhliciition  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  »  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Select 
tion  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Eniy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  Ions  time  to  come  the  standard  trtatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery."— A/'ecfe«nic*K  Magazine. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  jSIodern  Fumitine,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-boimd  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

"The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  suij'ct  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  lientfloial  t  ffect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed.' 
— dtil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cott^iges  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  &2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Compreheni-Ung  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  M. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Teclmical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  tlie 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Macliineiy,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cloth,  9s. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
6d.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Fokling  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorish  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Ess,ay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ball.\ntvne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painhd  Glass,  A:c., 
&c.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 
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BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  M.  de  Bourrif.nne.  Numerous  Historical  and 
Poz-trait  Illustrations.     23  parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  i  vols.,  £1,  6s, 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Ciesar  till  the  year  1S4G.     13  vols.,  boiuid  in  cloth,  £.1,  6s. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Maps,  and  other  lllu.s- 
tratious.     2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAND,  fi-orn  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninety  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waklenses)  and 
their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished 
Documents.  By  Alexis  Muston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Maps 
and  beautiful  Views  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys.  In  10  i  Parts, 
Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  ISs. 

This  Work  contains  the  most  complete  and  connrcted  view  of  th?  history  of 
the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruii  of  loriK  and  laborious  ri-srarch,  and  throws  new 
light  upon  many  of  the  l^nown  facts,  events,  and  periods  of  the  Waldensian 
people  in  their  earnest  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
faith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Taos.  Andrew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BAER'S    SCRIPTUEE    STUDENT'S    AS- 

SISTANT.  A  Complete  In<lex  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Chronological  j\xrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BAER'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  an  Address  to 
Y'oung  Persons  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISmo, 
sewed,  id. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Adilress  to  Young 
Parents.     15th  Edition,  ISiuo,  sewed,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information 
for  the  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  bomid  in  roan.  Is. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS   of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Autlior's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Turner,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  M.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  6d.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  6d, 

GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.  German  and  Englisli.  and  Englisli  and 
Gennan.     By  J.  J.  Gerlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  M. 

This  Dictionary  is  more  copious  in  the  number  of  its  words  and  meanings 
than  any  portable  German  Dictionary  hitherto  published.  ■ 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simjilified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  examjiles.  Fifteenth  Edition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  M. 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK  ;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Psalm  and  Iljnun  Tunes,  Chants,  Anthems, 
&c.,  an-anged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  witli  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Accomjianiments;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  \V.  J.  P.  KiDD.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  6s. ; 
cloth,  gilt,  8s. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bucuanajj,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Countiy,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch 
Maps,  illustrative  of  inilividual  localities  and  of  particular  ex- 
ciu-sious.     Cloth,  7^-.  iid. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'    CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14,5.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  il,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topograpliical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  zVuthor.  By  James  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (foi-ming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  Large  Typo,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  22i  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. 

HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  2s. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  tliflerent  Rates,  from  a  Qiuxrter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also,  Tables  of  Commission  and  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.     Boiuid,  Ls, 

LAWEIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MEECANTILE 

ARITU  JIETIC ;  With  tlie  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Key,  3.5.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separately.  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and  Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geolog)'.  By  William 
Keddie  ;  and  Report  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
W^ells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY: Edited  and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  Hoblyn, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manu.al  of  Natural  Philosoithy  ;  in  wliich  are 
popularly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Jlechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  JIagnetism,  (tc. ;  witli  Questions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  :iearly  Three  Hundi-ed  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CEIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Cloth,  Is.  M. 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  tlio  Creation  to  the  Destniction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiB'  covers,  id. 

STAFF  A   and   ION  A   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ;  Witli  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the 
route  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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